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No. 202-T (26). 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
PEPAliTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
New Delhi, the 26th March 1931. 


RESOLUTION. 

Takiffs. 

Under the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, 
protective duties wei'e imposed on certain kinds of paper in order 
to develop the mamii'aoture in India of paper from bamboo. These 
duties ■will expire on the 31st March 1932, and before that date it 
is necessary that an eucjuiry should be held in order to ascertain 
ho'W far the Act has achieved its purpose and whether the con¬ 
tinuance of protective measures beyond that date is desirable. The 
Tariff Board is therefore requested to examine the question and to 
consider wJiat protective measures (if any) should be continued after 
the 3l8t March 1932. In making its recommendations the Tariff 
Board will take all relevant consideratioirs into account including 
that stated in part {h) of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly on the 16th February 1923. 

2. Firms or persons interested in the paper-making industry or 
in industries dependent on the use of paper who desire that theu’ 
views should be considered by the Tariff Board should address their 
representations to the Secretary to the Board. 

3. The Government of India hope that the Tariff Board will be 
able to submit their Report by the 15th Octobei- 1931. 


Oedkr.— Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution he com¬ 
municated to all local Governments and Administrations, all Depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India, the Central Board of Revenue, 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the 
Indian Trade Commissioner, Ijondon, the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
His Majesty's Trade Commissioner in India, all Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Associations, (he Canadian Government Trade Commis¬ 
sioner in India and Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette, of India. 

J. C. B. DRAKE, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of Indin. 
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Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 30th March 1931.. 

The Government of India have referred to the Tariff Board the 
question of the continuance of the protective duties imposed under 
the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925 and of how far 
the Act has achieved its purpose. The terms of the resolution,. 
No. 202-T (26), dated 26th March 1931, are as follows: — 

“ Under the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, 
protective duties were imposed on certain kinds of paper in order 
to develop the manufacture in India of paper from bamboo. These 
duties will expire on the 31st March 1932, and before that date it is 
necessary that an enquiry should be held in order to ascertain how 
far the Act has achieved its purpose and whether the continuance 
of protective measures beyond that date is desirable. The Tariff 
Board is therefore requested to examine the question and to consider 
what protective measures (if any) should be continued after the 
31st March 1932. In making its recommendations the Tariff Board 
will take all relevant considerations into account including that 
stated in part (b) of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembfy^ on the 16th Pebruary 1923. 

Firms- or persons interested in the paper-making industry or in 
industries dependent on the use of paper who desire that their views 
should be considered by the Tariff Board should address their 
representations^ to the Secretary to the Board. 

The Government of India hope that the Tariff Board will be 
able to submit their Report by the 15th October 1931.” 

2. Firms or persons interested in the Enquiry should submit 
written representations embodying such views as they wish the 
Board to take into consideration not later than 1st May 1931, to 
the Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, Ootacamund. 
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Letter No. S58, dated the ISth May, 1931, from, the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
to the Deccan Taper Mills Co., Ltd., BombayjIndia Paper Pulp Com~ 
pany. Limited, Calcuttajthe Bengal Paper Mill Company, Limited, 
Calcuttajthe Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, CalcuttaITJpper 
India Couper Paper Mill Company, Limited, Lucknow j the Andhra 
Paper Mills Company, Limited, Ba/jahmundry. 

I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of the questionnaire for 
manufacturers. I should be glad if you would let me have your replies 
together with five spare copies not later than June 20th. 

2. I would particularly draw your attention to two points. The replies 
should be as full as possible as regards both actual information and reasons 
for opinions put forward. The Board has on occasion received replies in 
a bare affirmative or negative and this ha,s neces,sitated further correspond¬ 
ence and lengthy examinations. 

3. The second point is with regard to questions Nos. 9 and 47 to 49 
inclusive. It is of the utmost importance that the Board should be furnished 
with the fullest possible details regarding costs. Without such details 
it is not possible for the Board to appreciate with any exactitude the com¬ 
parative positions of the imported article and the Indian manufactured 
article. It is the practice of the Board to publish, together with its Report, 
all evidence received whether written or oral and all the Board’s examina¬ 
tions are conducted in public. In some cases manufacturers have requested 
the Board to keep their costs of production confidential. While appreciating 
the desire of any particular manufacturer not to supply useful information 
to a rival firm the Board would stress t.he view that its proceedings are in 
the interest of the country as a whole and wherever possible it desires 
that full publicity should be given to them. The full and detailed costs 
must in any case be placed before the Government of India for consideration 
together with the Report, but if specifically requested the Board is prepared 
to keep them confidential until opportunity has arisen for a full discussion 
of the point. 

4. Certain of the questions, e.g., Nos. 7, 8, 26, 27 refer to evidence given 
at the previous enquiry by the Board. If no evidence was tendered by you 
at that enquiry, it is requested that you should give in your replies to those 
questions all the information and particulars at your disposal regarding 
the points raised therein so that the Board may have a complete and 
■connected account of your position. 
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PAPER ENQUIRY. 

Questionnaire for Manufacturers. 

L Please state— 

(a) whether your eonnern is a public or private registered Oom|)auy 
or on unregistered firm; 

(li) if registered, whether it is registered in India or abroad and 
whetiier the capital is rupee or sterling capital; 

(c) the proportion of Indian shareholders in the company and tlie 

shai-es held by Indians; 

(d) the extent to whidi Indians are rciirescnted on the Direetoiate 

and in the sniierior management of the company. 

Please specify the changes, if any, which have occurred in these respects 
since 1923-24. 

2. AVhat is the total capacity of j’our mills as at present equipped for 
the manufacture of (n) pulp and (f>) paper.® 

3. What has been the actual output of the mills for each year since 
1923-21 of (a) pulp and (b) paiicr? 

4. Enumerate the chief classes of paper manufactured in your mills. 
AVhat is the average percentage of the total output which each represents.® 

5. AVIiat has been your annual consumption since 1923-24 of each of the 
primary materials («•'!•, grass, bamboo, imported pulp, rags, etc.) required 
for the manufacture of paper? 

6. AA'liat is youi' estimate, according to recent experience, of the quantity 
of each of the primary materials reqxiircd for one ton of (a) pulp and 

(b) paper? 

7. Have you any reason to vary your opinion, as expressed at the last 
Tariff Board enquiry, regarding the total quantities available of your pri¬ 
mary materials and their suitability for the manufacture of paper.® 

8. Has there been any substantial change since 1923-24 as regards (a) 
the sources from which your primary materials are drawn, (?;) the methods 
of collection and transport, (c) the terms of your concessions. 

9. Please give for each year since 1923-24 the (»st per ton delivered at 
the mill of the primary materials under the following heads: — 

(a) Cutting, carting and baling. 

(b) Railway freight. 

(c) Rent or Royalty. 

(d) Other charges. 

10. Have the present rates of railway freight on coal, grass and other 
materials caused any special hardship to the industry? If so, please give 
particulars and state whether you have taken any action in the matter. 

11. Please furnish a detailed statement of the progress, made by your 
Company in the manufacture of pulp and paper from bamboo and the 
precise results of the experiments, if a.ny, undertaken by you in respect 
of it. The statement should deal specially with the following points: — 

(a) The possibility of manufacturing pulp economically from bamboo 

by the sulphite process or by tho soda process with fractional 
digestion or other processes. 

(b) The cost at which bamboo can be delivered at the mill. 

(c) The extent to which coal consumption can be redu<«d. 

(d) The extent to which the cost of chemicals can be reduced. 



(e) The possibility of iiiiproviug the quality of paper produced. 

(./) Modifications in plant and machinery required specially for the 
manufacture of bamboo pulp which have been either (i) under¬ 
taken or (ii) proposed. 

((/) The total expenditure incurred or likely to be incurred on such 
modifications. 

(h) The total capacity of the mill for the production of bamboo pulp. 

(i) The total output of bamboo pulp for each year since 1923-24. 

(j) The provi.sion for increased supplies of raw bamboo. 

(y.B .—It was stated on behalf of Government during the debate in the 
Legislature on the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill, 1926, that if 
none of the interests concerned in the manufacture of paper made serious 
attempts to develop the production of bamboo pulp wdthin a reasonable 
time, Government would be free to propose that protection should be with¬ 
drawn. In view of the great importance attached by Government and 
the Legislature to this aspect of the eiuiuiry it is requested that 
manufacturers will supply the Board with as complete and accurate 
a statement as possible of the facts regarding the development of bamboo. 
In framing their main recommend.ation.s in this enquiry the Board will be 
largely guided by the informatioti supplied in answer to this question.) 

12. Please state the quantity of each kind of foreign pnlp imported by 
you during eatth year since 1023-24. From what countries have you imported 
it and at what prices? If possible please give— 

(1) F.o.b. price per ton. 

(2) Port of importation. 

(3) Freight, insurantfe, etc. 

(4) Tainding charges, etc. 

(o) Transport charges to mill. 

Please state the class or classes of pulp for which prices are given. 

13. If the figures show an increase in the quantity of pnlp imported, 
please explain the reasons for such Increase. 

14. Is a minimum quantity of imported pulp required in your mills? 
If so, please st.ate the minimum quantity required and the purposes for 
which you need it. 

16. If there has beem any variation in the price of wood pulp please 
explain the reasons for the variatioji. MTiat do you cstima,te to be the 
probable trend of prices during the next few years? 

16. Please give a brief account of the progre.ss made by you since 1923-24 
in the manufa<!ture of paper from indigenous materials other than bamboo 
under the following heads:—(«) cost, (h) quality, (c) outinit. 

17. According to yonr present practice what is the quantity of each of 
the chief auxiliary materials required per ton of finished iiaper? Please 
state also the price of each. (By ‘ auxiliary materials ’ are meant all 
materials other than the primary materials and imported pulp.) 

]8. As compared with the position in 1924 arc the auxiliary materials 
more readily available in India at pre.sent? To what extent have you 
obtained increased supplies in India? 

19. Please fill up Form No. Ill annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
the consumption in your mills of the chief primary and auxiliary materials. 

20. Please state the total labour force eraiiloyed by you during each of 
the past seven years— 

(a) in extracting and collecting the primary materials; 

(b) in the n)ills. 
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21. Pleas© state the total wages bill in each year for each of the above 

groups of labour. _ 

22. What progress has been made since 1923-24 in. the substitution of 
Indian for imported labour and in the facilities given to Indian workmen 
to acquire training in skilled work? Please give details. 

23. What arrangements have you made for housing your labour and for 
pi’omoting its welfare in other directions? 

24. Please state fully the changes, if any, which have occurred since 
the last Tariff Board enquiry in the arrangements for the supply of power 
in your mills—especially as regards (a) source of power, (b) cost and (c) 
consumption per unit of finished paper. 

25. What do you estimate to be at present— 

(1) the total Indian produuction of paper; 

(2) the total Indian demand 
as regards— 

(a) paper of all kinds; 

(b) paper of the kinds which are or are likely to be manufactured in 

India? 

26. Are there any grounds in 3'our opinion for revising the conclusion 
arrived at by the Tariff Board (see Chapter IV of the Report) at the last 
enquiry regarding the possibilities of develoiring a mlarket for Indian 
made pulp (a) in India and (b) abroad? 

27. Are there any grounds in your opinion for reconsidering the question 
of a protective duty on imported pulp? 

28. Please state in respect of those classes of paper which form the bulk 
of jmur output the prices at which imported paper which competes with 
Indian paper has entered the country (the c.i.f. price, landing and other 
charges and duty to be shown separately). 

29. Compare the railway freight paid by importers from the ports to 
selected upcountry markets and the railway freights paid on the produce 
of your mill to the same markets. 

(A^.B,—What is desired is concrete instances giving the name of the port, 
the names of the upcountry stations, the distances, rates per maund per 
mile, etc.) 

30. Please state, if possible, for each year since 1923-24— 

(1) the price realised by you for each principal class of paper manu¬ 

factured ; 

(2) the average price realised by you for— 

(а) printing paper, 

(б) writing paper, 

(c) paper of all sorts. 

(iV.B.—‘The nett price realised csc-factory should be given in each case. 
Please enclose five samples of each class of imported and Indian paper.) 

31. Please prepare a statement showing the prices at which during the 
past five years the products of your mill have been sold at upcountry 
centres as compared with places in the vicinity of your factory. Do the 
former generallj'^ correspond with the latter if allowance is made for freight 
to destination? If not, please explain the reasons for the difference. 

32. If the price realised by you for any class of paper is higher or lower 
than the price of the corresponding class of imported paper, please explain 
the reasons for the difference. 

33. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foreign pro¬ 
ducers sell for export to India are unremunerative, i.e,, below the cost of 
production, or leaving only a small margin of profit to the producer? If 
BO, please state fully your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. 
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34. In which of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest? 

35. Is there any difference in price between bamboo paper and paper 
made from other indigenous materials? If so, how far is this difference 
due to quality and how far to other considerations.'* 

36. Has there been any marked variation in the quality of the various 
classes of paper produced by you since protection was granted.^ If so, 
please explain the nature and causes of such variation. 

37. To what extent, if any, have you been adversely affected by the 
application of the existing test for determining ‘ Newsprint ’ for Customs 
purposes? What remedies would you suggest either by way of modifications 
of the existing test or by other methods? 

38. Have you adopted since 1923-24 any new processes of manufacture 
or installed new plant and machinery in replacement of or in addition to 
the old plant? If so, give a brief description of them and state whether 
the results have fulfilled the expectations entertained. 

39. Please state the sums spent by you on extension or alterations of 
plant and machinery since 1923-24 as regards (a) pulp and (6) paper. To 
what extent was the expenditure under (o) due to the special requirements 
of bamboo pulp? 

40. Do you contemplate any important replacement or extension of the 
plant? If so, please give particulars. 

41. What is the block value of your property, as it stood ip, your books 
at the end of the last complete year for which figures are available under 
the following heads : — 

(а) Leases and concessions, 

(б) Lands, 

(c) Buildings, 

(d) Plant and machinery, 

(e) Other assets. 

42. What do you estimate would be the present day cost under the heads 

(1) buildings and (2) plant and machinery for erecting a mill having the 
same capacity as your mill? 

43. Please state for each year since 1923-24— 

(1) the amount written-off for depreciation and 

(2) the amount of Reserve Fund created, if any, either from surplus 

profits or from other sources. 

44. Please prepare a statement showing for each year since 1923-24— 

(а) the amount of the paid up share capital ranking for dividend; 

(h) the iactual amount distributed as dividends on each class of 

capital; 

(c) the percentage on the paid up share capital of each class which 
the dividend represented. 

46. Please send copies of your balance sheet for each year since 1923-24. 

46. Has the Company raised any debenture loans since 1923-24? If so, 
at what dates were they issued and what is the rate of interest payable? 

47. Pleas© fill up the two forms annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
works costs. The term “ works costs ” covers all expenditure on the 
production of paper other than the following: — 

(1) Interest on working capital; 

(2) Depreciation; 

(3) Head office expenses and Agents’ commission; 

(4) Dividends on share capital, and 

(б) Interest on debenture loans devoted to fixed capital expenditure. 
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48. Please prepare a statement showing as accurately as possible the 
works cost in your mills per ton of pulp (a) made from grass, (b) made from 
bamboo for the last complete year for which figures are available. The 
costs of primary materials and of auxiliary materials should be shown 
separately. The method by which the other items in works costs such as 
{i) Labour, (fi) Power, (Hi) Establishment, (iv) Miscellaneous and (v) Other 
charges have been allocated should be explained. It is important that the 
kind of pulp for which costs are .shown should be comparable in finish and 
quality with the bulk of imported pulp. 

49. Do you consider the works cost of the last year for which figures have 
been given capable of further reduction? If so, please furnish an estimate 
of future works costs on the assumption that conditions are normal and 
that a full output is obtained. 

50. Please furnish an estimate of— 

(1) the average value of the stocks of coal, materials and finished 

goods held by tlie Company, and 

(2) the average outstanding in resi)ect of goods sold by the Company. 

51. Please state the annual amount of the head office expenses and the 
Managing Agents’ commission. 

52. It was found by the Tariff Board at the last enquiry that subject to 
one exception the paper mills using Kabai gra.ss did not sati.sfy the condi¬ 
tions laid down by the Fiscal Commission and that the claim to protection 
depended entirely on the possibility of manufacturing paper from bamboo. 
In view of this finding, how far do you consider that in the present cir¬ 
cumstance of the Paper industry in India a case for the further continuance 
of protection can be established? Please explain fully the reasons for your 
opinion. 

53. If you consider that protection should be continued, please state 
(i) in what form, (it) at what rate, and (Hi) on what classes of paper pro¬ 
tection should be granted in future. Please explain fully the grounds upon 
which your answers are based. 
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FORM I. 


Total expendiiurf- incurred on the production of paper. 



1924- 

25. 

1925. 

26. 

1926- 

27. 

1927- 

28. 

1928- 

29. 

1929- 

30. 

1930- 

31. 

1. primary materials 

N.B.~ Expenditure on each ma¬ 
terial to be shown separately as 
well as the quantity of each used. 

2. Imported pulp. 

3. Auxiliary materials . 

N.B. —^Expenditure on each 
principal material to be shown 
separately as well a,s the quantity 
of each used. 

4 . Mill Labour 

6. Power and fuel .... 

6 . Current repairs and maintenance 

7. Supervision and establishment 

8. Miscellaneousi rent, Municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. 

9. Other items .... 

i 

i 

! 

! 

1 

j 

1 

! 

i 

1 

1 


i 


Total 








Total output of paper for the 
year in tons. 









FORM II. 

Works cost per tun of finished paper. 



1924- 

2u, 

1926- 

26. 

1920- 

27. 

1927- 

28. 

1928- 

29. 

1929- 

30. 

1930- 

31. 

1. Primary materials . 

N.B .—Expenditure on each ma¬ 
terial to be shown separately as 
well as the quantity of each used. 

2. Imported pulp .... 

3. Auxiliary materials . 

N.B ,—Expenditure on each 
principal material to be sbowa 
separately as well as the quantity 
of each used. 

4 . Mill Lab<mr .... 

6. Power and fuel 

6. Current repairs and maintenance 

7. Supervision and establishment . 

8. Miscellaneous, rent, Municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. 

9 . Other items .... 

i 

i 


1 

i 

1 

1 


1 

1 

i 

Total 









Total output of paper for the 
year in tons. 
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India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, Calcutta, 

A.—^WaiTTEN. 

(1) Letter dated &7th April, 1931. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 187, dated the 
14th instant, enclosing a copy of the Press Communique issued by the 
Board. In response to the request contained therein, we now submit our 
representation, and shall be glad to receive the Board’s questionnaire in 
due course. 

1. In the first place, we have to request the Board’s attention to our 
letter, dated the 8th July 1930, addressed to the Joint Secretai'y, Govern¬ 
ment of India, Department of Commerce, a copy of which is enclosed here¬ 
with for ready reference. The Board’s appreciation of the facts set out in 
that letter is, we venture to submit, a necessary preliminary to the consider¬ 
ation of the views we now desire to represent. 

2. Since the above letter was written further progress has been made 
with the experimental work mentioned therein in relation to the manufac¬ 
ture of pulp and paper from Bamboo, details of which we shall be pleased 
to supply in due course. Whilst results are perhaps the most encouraging 
yet achieved, the exploratory work is by no means completed and muon 
remains to be done. If at the expiry of the present Act, no further 
protection is afforded, it is our opinion, based on prevailing conditions 
Which we shall detail before the Board in our evidence, that there is w 
grave danger of the Industry ceasing to function, in which case the benefit 
of past labour and the protection afforded under the present Act will be 
lost. Therefore to enable full advantage to be taken of the exploratory 
work now in hand and on which mnch time and money has been and is still 
being spent, we consider it essentia! that protection in the form of Customi 
Duties be granted to the Industry for a further period. 

3. In our original application for protection, we asked for a protectivs 
duty on imported pulp. The Board on considering all the evidence con¬ 
cluded this proposal could not be supported and we are aware that some 
of the reasons on which this decision was based may he found to apply to-day. 

On the other hand, the protection of paper without a corresponding 
protection of pulp creates an anomalous situation under which, for finan¬ 
cial and other reasons, pioneer and experimental work is handicapped. We 
Still believe that an increase in the price of foreign pulp is inevitable and 
what we desire is that the manufacture of bamboo pulp be suflacieutly 
advanced to take advantage of the opportunity when it occurs. For this 
reason, we ask the Board to re-investigate this matter of national import¬ 
ance and to consider whether the Industry should not only be given the 
limited protection afforded by the present Act, but that any future form 
of protective assistance should incorporate some direct encouragement of 
the .basic industry itself, i.e., the manufacture of Bamboo indigenous Pulp- 


Enclosure. 

INDIA PAPER PDLP COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Calcutta, dated 8th July, 1930, 

The Joint Secretary, 

Government of India, 

Department of Commerce, 

Simla. 

Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1926. 

Sib, 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 202-T. (26) 
of the 10th May last, containing statistics regarding the production of 
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paper and the importation of wood pulp into India put forward by firms 
importing manufactured paper. We are requested to comment on these 
statements and to give you details of our manufacture and imports during 
the period that has elapsed since the passing of this Act. 

1. In view of the statement put forward and contained in para. 3 (iii) 

of your letter, we think it will help to elucidate matters if we, in the first 

instance, briefly review the facts leading up to the position in which our 
Company found itself placed immediately after the passing of the Protection 
Act of 1925. 

(а) At the time of the Tariff Board Enquiry 1924, we requested 

that the Bamboo Pulp Industry be protected as well as the 
manufacture of paper, b,y the imposition of a duty on imported 
pulp. 

In referring to our activities the Board in their Report 

(page 66) stated : — 

“ What the Company contemplate is that the Industry should 
supply, in the first instance, the needs of the Indian Mills, 
and eventually, as costs go down and the price of wood pulp 
rises, should develop and export trade to all parts of the 
world.” 

(б) The Board however did not find any evidence which entitled them 

to say that a large increase in the cost of wood pulp was so 
imminent that export of bamboo pulp became a possibility of 
the near future. 

The Grass Mills did not admit to the full extent our Com¬ 
pany’s claim that bamboo pulp was as good as wood pulp for 
all purposes nor were they prepared to state that if bamboo 
pulp were available, the importation of wood pulp would be 
unnecessary. 

In view of the above the Board came to thfe conclusjon that 

„ the pfoposal for a protective duty on imported pulp could not 

be supported and added that a premature investment of capital 
in pulp mills might entail heavy losses to investors. 

(C) At the same time the Board reali.sed it was essential that the 
manufacture of bamboo paper should be continued and the 
exploratory work be completed. To enable this to be done how¬ 
ever fresh capital would be necessary and with a limited period 
of protection, the Board thought it extremely improbable that 
such capital could be raised in the open market. 

The Board proposed therefore that Government should pro¬ 
vide our Company with additional capital of Rs. 10 lakhs in 
order to double the Mill output by the installation of a second 
paper machine, and of additional plant for pulp production. 
In the event of the actual cost exceeding this sum, the Board 
recommended that the promoters of this Company should he 
responsible for the balance. 

(d) In September 1925, Government passed the Protection Act of 1925 
increasing the rate of import duty on certain classes of paper hut 
made no provision for finance, as recommended by the Board 
to enable the possibilities of the manufacture of paper from 
Bamboo being fully explored. 

2. Our Company was therefore faced with the difficult question of raising 
funds at a time when it wa.s not only heavily in debt, but when its Profit 
and Loss Account was showing a debit balance of over Rs. 10 lakhs. 

It must be borne in mind that under the Protection Act all Indian 
Paper Mills received equal protection irrespective of the raw material used, 
whilst our Company was at a disadvantage vis-avis older Paper Companies 
with depreciated block accounts and large organisations. These facts had 
to be considered as, on any expansion, our products would clearly have to be 
sold under these conditions. 
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Eventually arrangements were concluded with one of the original pro¬ 
moters for a loan of Rs. 10 lakhs bearing interest at 6^ per cent, per 
annum. 

3. By December 1925 estimates had been received which disclosed that 
the additional pulp and paper machinery required to double the Mill out¬ 
put would cost at least Rs. 13 lakhs, quite apart from the necessai-y 
increased working capital. In view of the Company’s financial position 
and the impossibility of raising further funds, it became necessary to 
choose between two alternatives, i.e., either to instal paper machinery and 
leave the pulp plant until results proved successful when finance might 
be provided out of profits or additional capital raised, or instal the pulp 
plant, leaving the paper machinery to be provided for later by similar 
financial possibilities. In vjew of the fact that imported pulp would not 
have to bear any protective duty, the installation of pulp machinery alone 
was considered hazardous and unjustifiable in the interests of the Company 
and those financially concerned. The sale price of any surplus pulp would 
entirely depend on the market price of imported pulp, and, as the Tariff 
Board remarked in their Report, it might easily happen that those who 
prophesied a shortage in the supply of wood for pulping might be wrong 
in their forecast of the date by five, ten or even fifteen years. Expendi¬ 
ture on any pulp plant would necessitate the Mill continuing to manufac¬ 
ture paper on one machine only which had been amply proved and admitted 
to be uneconomical. It followed that instead of reducing the loss, there 
was practically no doubt that it would increase, and consequently not only 
would further bamboo exploratory work be impossible, hut the Company 
might have to close down altogether. 

It may be argued that the protective paper duty would sufficiently 
increase the sale price of paper to render a one machine Mill profitable. 
In reply to such criticism, we would quote from para. 167 of the Tariff 
Board Report: — 

“. the protection we have proposed falls greatly short of 

the amount required to make paper making in India profitable 
under present conditions.” 

Before arriving at a decision with these important facts before us, we 
had also to remember the two-fold interest concerned, i.e.:'— 

(1) Those financially interested. 

(2) The reasons for the Tariff Board’s recommendation as applied 

to this Company. 

In connection with the latter, the Board said it was very desirable that 
work already done on bamboo shoidd not be wasted, and that further 
exploratory work should be encouraged. They desired that the manufac¬ 
ture of paper from bamboo by our process should he continued on a scale 
sufficient to ascertain its possibilities and to obtain further information 
on cost problems. 

It was .obviously impossible for this Company to continue pioneer work 
as desired unless additional paper machinery was installed to avoid further 
loss and render the Mill an economic unit. Whilst the financial 
considerations, which rendered impo.s8ible the Installation of complete pulp 
and paper plant, were to be deplored, and whilst every one connected with 
the Company was greatly disappointed, there was no alternative but to 
face the facts, and in order to serve the two-fold interests to the best 
of our ability it was decided to proceed with the erection of new paper 
making plant. 

Contracts were therefore placed early in 1926. The total expenditure 
■was: — 

Rs. A. P. 

Buildings .. 1,94,294 0 0 

Machinery .7,16,821 2 7 

Sundries (Railway Siding, etc.) . . 7,950 9 5 


Totau 


9 , 19,065 12 0 
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By setting out the above facts regarding our Company, its financial problem, 
and the interests to be considered in arriving at our decision it becomes 
evident that there was no alternative but to increase our imports of wood 
pulp during the period under review. 

4. The imports of wood pulp set out in para. 3 (Hi) of your letter are 
required for our plant as reconstructed and as requested. We give below 
details of yearly wood pulp consumption from 1925-26 to 1929-30. We also 
give details of bamboo consumption over the same period and would like 
to mention that the bamboo consumption for 1926-27 was lower owing to 
the removal of all the bamboo washing and straining plant to a new site. 
Similarly the consumption for 1927-28 was affected by reason of our being 
handicapped with starting up of the new and the adjusting of. the old plant. 
In 1928-29 experimental work with our crushing machinery (as described 
later on in this letter) interfered with continuous running and at the pre¬ 
sent time, this still obtain.s. Our figures show that despite the frequent 
shutting down of our crushing plant due to alterations and experimental 
work, our bamboo consumption has been only slightly affected; — 


Year. 

Wood Pulp. 

Bamboo. 

Paper made. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1925-26 . 

736 

4,183 

2,377 

1926-27 . 

1,161 

3,437 

2,586 

1927-28 . 

3,031 

3,459 

4,358 

1928-29 . 

4,498 

3,792 

5,891 

1929-30 . 

4,392 

3,975 

6,056 


The continuance of our Company has only been possible by reason of 
the increased output; nevertheless the Profit and Loss Account shows a loss 
of just under Rs. 11 lakhs, the shareholders have received no dividend 
whatsoever since the incorporation of the Company in 1918, and the 
Company is still in debt. 

5. Paper was manufactured for the first time on our new machine in 
July 1927 so that including some delay which was experienced owing to 
the Home Coal Strike of 1926, the erection of this plant took approximately 
18 months. During this period our staff was fully occupied and also for 
some time afterwards until the Mill had settled down to the new conditions 
and necessary reorganisation. 

Since 1928 however it has been possible to carry on the exploratory 
work in connection with bamboo and we are pleased to give you the follo\y- 
ing details: — 

The main and most important experimental work has been an endeavour* 
to improve our bamboo crushing machinery. From the considerable experi¬ 
ence gained up to that date we recognised that, to a very large extent, 
improvement in the quality of our bamboo pulp, the output of our digesteivs, 
reduction in the cost of chemicals, and other technical problems could 
most probably be solved if consistently regular and thoroughly disintegrated 
bamboo, entirely free from hard sections, could he obtained. 

Messrs. Nelson and Mr. J, L. Jardine of Edinburgh have worked un¬ 
ceasingly on the problem and have spent a lot of time, thought and money 
on experimental work with trial plants. 

Early in‘1928, Mr. Gray of James Bertram & Son Ltd., Edinburgh, 
who supplied most of our machinery, visited India and spent some time 
at our Mill studying the crushing plant. 

On his return, in consultation with Messrs. Nelson he designed new 
plant incorporating his latest ideas. After we had considered his proposals 
and plans, new machinery was ordered in August 1928. It was hoped that 
given thoroughly disintegrated bamboo from this plant, the output per 
digester and the reduction in the cost of chemicals would make very material 
economies in the cost of bamboo pulp and justify the autborisation of 
reasonable capital expenditure for further plant. 
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The new machinery was received in February 1929 and after being 
fitted was in operation by the end of July 1929 when continuous and 
exhaustive tests were made and experiments carried out. To our regret 
the results were disappointing and although some improvement was found 
in the bamboo crushed, the plant failed to fulfil expectations, whilst 
important parts showed distinct signs of undue wear. We can say however 

that some small advantage was gained by the benefit of cleaner pulp and 

an almost entire absence of bad “ cooks ”, which demonstrated that our 
efforts in endeavouring to solve this problem were in the right direction. 

Advantage was taken of the presence of our Manager on Home leave 
during 1929 and in consultation with Messrs. Nelson, the whole position 
was again thoroughly examined in the light of all the experience and 
teats made up to that date. Further experiments were tried out with a 
different design of plant, and, as a result, two machines were ordered 

which arrived here early this year. From experiments made we can 

definitely state that in our opinion, on this occasion, a considerable step 
in improved crushed bamboo has been achieved. The possibility of increased 
digester output has been tested and is in sight and we are very hopeful, 
on the strength of the results, that we shall shortly he able to increase 
our bamboo pulp production. Much has yet to he done however and further 
plant in other sections of the Mill will be necessary to deal with the altered 
conditions as progress is made. 

In this connection, another machine ordered sometime ago, is shortly 
•expected and experiments will then be carried out with the altered condi¬ 
tions and endeavours made to obtain definite proof of the possibility of 
increased digester output and also to improve quality. Further to this, 
our Assistant Manager is now in England and we have just received a 
request for a 50-lb. sample of our crushed bamboo in order that he may 
carry out certain experiments with the assistance of a firm who manufac¬ 
ture a special type of machine. The nature of these experiments and the 
difiiculties under which they have to be tried out in this country naturally 
demand much time, In addition, the breakdown or normal overhaul of 
any portion of our ordinary plant which may be connected with our experi¬ 
ments, only interrupts and prolongs same fant this cannot he avoided. 

We would welcome an opportunity of demonstrating the exploratory 
work which is being carried on by us at our Mill, should any Government 
official be able to pay us a \usit. Obviously much more detail can be verbally 
explained in connection with this matter than is possible for us to adequately 
express in any letter. 

6, Concurrently with the Mill exploratory work, questions in relation 
to the supply of bamboo itself have been thoroughly investigated and experi¬ 
ments are being carried out. It is known that Messrs. Nelsons have 
successfully developed plantation bamboo in Trinidad. In order to give 
proper consideration to such development in India on a commercial basis, 
Mr. G. D. Smooker, who has had charge of the work in Trinidad, visited 
India at our expense in 1929. To enable him to prepare for this visit, a 
considerable amount of information on subjects such as locality, temperature, 
rainfall, soils, species, etc., etc., was collected and forwarded to Mr. 
Smooker in 1928, 

Mr. Smooker arrived in India in February 1929 and he subsequently 
visited various localities investigating conditions and possibilities. As a 
result and in order to test the latter, two experimental sites were procured 
and prepared for planting a number of species by various methods as 
advised by Mr, Smooker, One of these sites consists of about 3 acres of 
level ground not far from Calcutta and is particularly free from trees. 
The other site is approximately double this area, about a hundred miles away 
from Calcutta and is covered with a heavy growth of sal trees. Both sites 
have been fenced with cattle-proof fencing surmounted by barbed wire to keep 
out villagers. The areas have been divided up into a number of small 
plots. These have been given a distinguishing letter and number, the 
former representing a separate method of planting and the latter the 
different species of bamboo. 
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Planting was carried out in July 1929, and a permanent record has 
been kept in which the growth of each plant is noted individually, together 
with general observations on each species as a whole and on the various 
methods of planting. By keeping a detailed record of this kind it will 
be possible to ensure, as far as practicable, that no information which may 
subsequently be of value will fail to be recorded. 

Mails are maintained at each site and these men keep the plants clean 
and prevent undergrowth from interfering with their progress. They have 
also been taught how to take readings from the rain-gauges which have 
been provided at each plantation. At regular intervals the sites are visited 
by our Forest Advisor, who prepares the records and keeps them up to date. 

The whole of the planting has been carried out according to the sugges¬ 
tions made by Mr. Smooker and his instructions have been submitted to our 
Forest Advisor and are carefully followed. Copies of the records have been 
forwarded to Mr. Smooker and we shall continue to receive the benefit of 
his advice on this interesting and important experiment. 

We shall be pleased to show any Gtovernment official these experimental 
pljBLntations together with our records. 

7. On the remaining portions of your letter, we have the honour to 
make the following comments: — 

(a) With reference to your para. 8 (i). In the absence of information 

regarding the production of other paper mills in India we are 
unable to say whether the figures given in your para, are 
correct or not. 

(b) With reference to the statement made at the end of your para. H 

(in) that we are “ unable to secure for our product a price 
equal to that obtained by the grass mill ”, we have to state 
that whilst this, is both true and untrue, as we shall explain, 
the question of price is not in our opinion governed by the 
raw material used nor altogether by the class of paper produced 
but is a matter of Mill policy and other conditions. It must 
be remembered that in our bazar business we are handicapped 
by reason of the fact that we do not manufacture the whole- 
range of papers required by the bazar whereas these are manu¬ 
factured by and obtainable from the larger Mills with whom 
we have to compete. The larger productions and organisations 
as well as the long-established agencies of the latter mills 
are also factors which undoubtedly bear on this question of 
price. It is not surprising in the circumstances that in order 
to encourage bazar dealers to come to us for such part of their 
requirements as we are able to supply, it is necessary for us 
to offer sufficient inducement and facilities to enable us to 
sell our goods and maintain our output. On the other hand 
however in oases where such inducements are unnecessary the 
Mill can indisputably hold its own in the matter of price. We 
can quote no better illustration of this than onr supplies of 
paper to the Government of India on past and present contracts 
secured by us through the Controller of Printing and Stationery. 
We give below details of the items contracted for by us for the 
current year which show that not only were wa entrusted with 
the manufacture of practically all the highest classes of papers 
included in the tender hut that we were successful on equal 
prices which were quoted by competing Mills. 


Cream Laid ... 


Tons, 

80 

Per fb. 
As. p. 

3 10 

Azure Laid .... 


. 300 

4 * 

Cream Wove .... 


. 250 

3 10 

White Cartridge 


60 

3 6J 

White Printing 


. 1,000 

3 6 

Unbleached Printing 


. 150 

3 5 

Duplicating .... 

- 

40 

4 
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(c) With regard to your para. S (iv) the statement that less Indian 
labour has been employed in the industry than before protection 
was given remains to be dealt with. So far as we are con¬ 
cerned, taking the month of May last, as compared with May 
1926, the wages paid for Indian Mill labour (excluding office 
staff) is 57'58 per cent, greater. The extension of our plant 
has naturally resulted in an increased Indian labour force. 

8. In conclusion we would like to mention that early this year evidence 
came into our possession regarding preparations being made by Paper 
Manufacturers in the United Kingdom as well as by those interested in paper 
imports into this country for an active campaign to secure the re-adjustment 
of the situation created by the existing tariff and to prevent any extension 
of the present Act being granted. In consequence we have no doubt that 
the representations mentioned in your letter as having been received by 
Government are the result of the propaganda and we therefore welcome 
the opportunity which has thus been afforded to us of placing before 
Government the foregoing explanation of our position and the details of our 
efforts made in the further investigation into the manufacture of pulp 
and paper from bamboo. We trust the particulars we have given will be 
sufficient to entirely eliminate the inference which might be drawn from 
the representations above mentioned that our Company has deliberately 
chosen to abuse the Act. We wish to emph.atioally deny any such deduc¬ 
tion; our imports of wood pulp during the period under review were 
necessary means without which it would have been impossible for our Com¬ 
pany to continue to carry out the object laid down on the imposition of 
the protective duty. 

We have the honour to be, 

8nt. 

Your most obedient servants, 

ANDREW YULE & CO., LTD., 

J. H. S. RICHARDSON, 

Managing Director. 


Secretaries. 


(2) Letter dated the 16th Jane, 1931, from India Paper Pulp Company, Limited. 

We are to-day sending you under separate cover by registered post six 
printed copies of our answers to the Board’s Questionnaire and shall be obliged 
if you will kindly acknowledge receipt. 


Enclosure. 

Beplies to the questionnaire issued by the Indian Tariff Board, June, 1931. 

1. The India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, is a private registered Com¬ 
pany, and its position with regard to this question is exactly the same 
as stated in our evidence given at the Inquiry in 1924. 

2. (a) The average consumption of Bamboo during the years 1924-26 to 
1930-31 inclusive was 331 tons per month. Taking the yield of dry pulp 
obtained from bamboo as 44 per cent., this is equivalent to a production 
of 146*6 tons of bamboo pulp per month. Our pulp plant has not however 
been worked to its full capacity during the period on account of the ex¬ 
perimental work which has been carried out. 

The full capacity of the plant is approximately 200 tons per month. 

(6) The average monthly production of paper in our Mill for the period 
of three years ended 31st March, 1931, was 608'8 tons. This figure may be- 
taken as representing its full capacity for paper as at present equipped. 
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3. Our output during the past seven years has been as follows:-" 






(a) 

(6) 





Production of 
diy pulp at 

44% yield from 
bamboo (tons). 

Production 
of paper 
(tons). 

1924-25 




2,036 

2,546 

1925-26 




1,821 

2,378 

1926-27 




1,512 

2,688 

1927-28 




1,522 

4,368 

1928-29 




1,656 

6,892 

1929-30 




1,732 

6,056 

1930-31 




1,965 

6,188 



Total 

12,243 

30,003 


4. The chief classes of paper manufactured in our mills are machine 
finished writings and printings. The following table shows the total quan¬ 
tity of each kind of paper produced by us during the years 1924-25 to 1930-31 
inclusive together with the percentage of the total represented by each. 


Analysis of Production of Paper. 



Quantity 

tons. 

% of whole 

Bleached Writing and Draioiny Papers — 

Cream Laid . 

8,594 

28’65 

Cream Wove. 

1,149 

3'83 

Azure Laid. 

1,043 

3-48 

Account Book. 

1,553 

6.18 

White Cartridge .... 

181 

0-60 

Other Sorts . 

6 

0.02 

Total Bleached Writing and Drawing 

Papers. 

12,626 

41-76 

Bleached Printing Papers-— 

White Printing. 

12,113 

40-38 

Antique Laid and Wove 

752 

2-61 

. Coloured Printing .... 

80 

0-26 

Duplicating . . , 

167 

0-63 

Superior Badami .... 

503 

1-67 

Total Bleached Printing Papers 

13,605 

46-36 

Bleached Papers other than Printing, 

Writing and Pratoing Papers — 

Blotting. 

425 

1-49 

White and Coloured Board . 

295 

0-98 

Other Sorts . 

7 

0-02 

Total Bleached other than Printing, 

Writing and Drawing Papers . 

727 

2-42 
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Quantity 

tons. 

% of whole. 

Unbleached Papers — 

Unbleached Printing . . 

1,057 

3'62 

Common Badami. 

1,307 

4-36 

Brown Wrapping Paper 

3 

0-01 

Total Unbleached Papers . 

2,367 

7-89 

Wrapper for own use in packing paper 

778 

2-58 

Grand Total 

30,003 

100-00 

Summary. 

Writing and Drawing Papers . 

12,526 

41-76 

Printing Papers .... 

15,969 

53-23 

Other sorts . , 

730 

2-43 

Wrapper for own use .... 

778 

2-68 


30,003 

100-00 


5. The anuual consumption in our mills of primary material during the 
past seven years has been as follows; — 



Bamboo. 

Wood 

pulp. 

Paper 

cuttings. 

1924-25 . 

. 4,625-8 

622-4 

— 

1925-26 . 

. 4,187-5 

738-8 

13-4 

1926-27 

. 3,436-8 

1,161-2 

14-2 

1927-28 . 

. 3,459-9 

3,031-8 

23-9 

1928-29 . 

. 3,762-8 

4,499-0 

20-2 

1929-30 . 

. 3,935-8 

4,382-4 

173-8 

1830-31 

. 4,465-9 

4,635-9 

182-8 


Total tons . 27,824-6 

18,971-5 

428-3 


6. According to our experience we estimate the yield of Dry Pulp from 
Bamboo at 44 per cent, and of Paper at 42 per cent. It should be noted 
that pulp is sold commercially on a basis of 90 per cent. Dry Pulp and 10 
per cent, moisture. On this basis the yield of commercial pulp from bamboo 
would be about 49 per cent. 

Applying the above to our consumption of wood pulp and bamboo for the 
years 1926-27 to 1930-31^ inclusive, as shown in Form III, we obtain the 
following results: — 

(a) Bamboo consumed 19,062 tons at 42 per cent, equals 8,006 tons 

Paper. 

(b) Commercial Wood Pulp consumed was 17,610 tons and this con¬ 

tained 10 per cent, moisture leaving 15,849 tons dry pulp. Ws' 
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have above shown that w'e estimate the relative yields for dry 
pulp and paper from bamboo as 44 per cent, and 42 per cent., 
respectively, this representing a loss of or approximately 
per cent, between these two stages. If we apply this per¬ 
centage of loss to 15,849 tons dry wood pulp we obtain 16,136 
tons paper. Ihat Ls to say the yield from 17,610 tons commercial 
wood pulp is 15,136 tons (representing a yield of about 86 per 
cent.). 

(c) Actual production of paper for the period was 25,080 tons. Of 
this 8,006 and 15,136 tons have been shown as derived from 
bamboo and wood pulp respectively, leaving a balance of 1,938 
tons to be otherwise accounted for. 

We estimate this balance to have been made up approximately as follows -. — 




Tons. 

China Clay 1,933 tons @ 75 per cent. 

. 

. 1,450 

Paper cuttings 416 tons @ 80 per cent. 


332 

Alum, Rosin, etc., etc. . . 

• 

156 


Total 

. 1,938 


A yield of 42 per cent, means that 2'38 tons barnboo are required for 1 
ton finished paper (without loading). 

A yield of 44 per cent, means that 2-27 tons bamboo are required for 1 
ton dry Pulp. 

A yield of 49 per cent, me-ans that 204 tons bamboo are required for 1 
ton Commercial Pulp containing 10 per cent, moisture. 

7. We have no reason to vary our opinion as expressed at the last inquiry 
regarding the total quantities of bamboo available and of their suitability 
for the manufacture of paper. The vast areas of natural bamboo forest 
are sufficient to maintain an industry of far greater size than can possibly 
develop under the most favourable circumstances for many years to come. 

As regards the suitability of bamboo as a raw material for the manufac¬ 
ture of paper we have now been using bamboo on a commercial scale for about 
9 years, and our experience is that this material is entirely suitable for the 
manufacture of practically all the varieties of paper in common use in 
India, with the possible exception of mechanical and Kraft papers regard¬ 
ing which we have no experience. 

8. (a) Source, of Hamhoo Supply .—Previous to 1924-26, the main source 
of supply was the Kasalong Ileserve in the Chittagong Hill Tracts leased by 
Government to the Company. A certain quantity was however purchased 
from contractors in the Oachar and Sylhet districts of Assam, and it was 
found that these supplies proved cheaper. It was accordingly decided in 1926 
to abandon direct working of the Kasalong Ileserve for the time being, and 
obtain our requirements through contractors in Sylhet, Cachar, and Chitta¬ 
gong, at the same time retaining the Company’s right to work the Reserve 
direct at any time should it be considered advisable. 

After this alteration was made it proved possible to purchase part of our 
requirements from Chittagong through contractors at lower rates, and recently 
supplies have been obtained at approximately the same cost as from Assam. 

We are now considering the possibility of obtaining our bamboo supplies 
from forests in Bihar and Orissa and trial quantities have been obtained. 
In this connexion we may say that in 1926 when we approached the Bengal 
Nagpur and East Indian Railways for concession rates on bamboo from Chota 
Nagpur and Baltanganj areas respectively, the freight rates quoted were 
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not appreciably lower than those prevailing at the time for bamboo from 
stations in Assam. Recently however we have been quoted reduced rates 
which have altered the position and we are accordingly investigating these 
areas as possible sources of supply. 

(b) There has been no change in the method of collection of bamboo since 
1923-24. The transport used is also similar with the exception that the 
traffic is now carried entirely by rail from the despatching station to Naihati, 
by the Assam Bengal Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway 
via Mymensingh and Santahar, instead of as previously by these 
two Companies in conjunction with the Rivers Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd., and the India General Navigation and Railway Co., 
Ltd., via, Chandpur and Khulna. The reason for this is that in 1929 the 
two steamship companie.s notified us of their intention of making a substantial 
increase in their share of the transport rates. This led to negotiations with 
the Railway Companies, whereby, for a relatively small increase ifi the rate, 
the route was altered and the services of the Steamship Companies were no 
longer required. 

It may be mentioned that the present method of transport is more satis¬ 
factory to both the Company and its contractors than the previous method, 
the principal advantages of the new route being that the time of transit 
is reduced from 3/4 weeks to 4/5 days, and that a single transhipment at 
Santahar, carried out under more favourable conditions than the previous 
two transhipments at Chandpur and Khulna, reduces the confusion caused 
by supplies from different contractors becoming mixed before arrival at the 
mill. 

(c) Our temporary withdrawal from direct working of the Kasalong Re¬ 
serve led to negotiations with the Government of Bengal, whereby a sub¬ 
sidiary agreement was made between Government and the iCompanj', a copy 
of which is attached. The original lease to which reference is made in 
this agreement was placed by ns before the Board in 1924, and is printed on 
pages 493 to 497 of Volume I of the evidence published in that year. 

9. We attach a statement (A at end) showing the cost per ton of bamboo 
delivered at our Mill since 1923-24. 

Our supplies of bamboo are now purchased from contractors at an in¬ 
clusive rate delivered free at our Mill. We are not therefore in a position 
to give exact figures from our own knowledge for cutting, carting and raft¬ 
ing or for haling. We have, however, discussed the question fully with our 
Forest Manager and obtained detailed figures from some of our bamboo con¬ 
tractors. Opinions and figures obtained independently in this way agreed ex¬ 
tremely closely and the figures we have given xinder these heads for the years 
1927-28 to 1929-30 may be taken as substantially accurate at the present 
day. We also believe that there has been no appreciable change in these 
costs during the period under review. 

Our figures for railway freight are exact, as consignments are sent freight 
to pay and the actual freight as paid by us is deducted from the contractors’ 
hills for supplies. 

Rent and Royalty are paid by onr contractors and vary in different 
districts. Our Forest Manager, who has toured the bamboo areas exten¬ 
sively, informs u.s however that Bs. 10 per 1,000 stems may be taken as ah 
average figure for the various forest areas. He also informs us that 3 tons 
per 1,000 stems may be taken as the average weight obtained in different 
districts, and the figure we have given is based on this information. We 
believe that this figure has been approximately constant during the period 
under review. 

Other charges comprise our Forest Manager’s salary and establishment 
charges, together with travelling expenses incurred for supervising the 
collection and purchase of bamboo. 

It will he noted that from 1924-25 to 1926-27, we have not shown separate 
figures under the headings; Cutting, Carting and Rafting, Bundling and 
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contractors overhead. The reason for this is that during these three years 
a proportion of our supplies was taken from Chittagong at higher rates than 
those paid in other areas. As we do not know what proportion of this 
extra cost was due to higher extraction costs on the part of the Chittagong 
contractors, and what part may have been due to a possibly higher margin 
of profit, any analysis of the figures we might give for these years would, 
we think, be misleading. In illustration of this we give below the rates paid 
by us during the period for borders from Chittagong: — 

1924- 25, Rs. 50 per ton, 

1925- 26, Rs. 47-6 per ton. 

1926- 27, Rs. 47-6 per ton 

1927- 28, no purchase. 

1928- 29, Rs. 38-8 per ton. 

1929- 30, Rs. 38-1-10 per ton, 

{N.B .—These figures do not include Forest Managers’ salary and Estab¬ 
lishment charges.) 

No figures have been shown for 1930-31 as our supplies of bamboo are 
obtained during the period December-June, in each year, and complete 
igures for the present season, are not yet available. We may however say 
that the total estimated cost this year is approximately Re. 1-6 per ton below 
the actual average coat during the season 1929-30, this being chiefly due 
to increased purchases. 

10. We do not consider the present rates of railway freight on coal, 
bamboo and other materials have caused any special hardship to the industry. 

11. As requested we give l>elow a detailed statement of the progress made 
by our Company in the manufacture of pulp and paper from bamboo. For 
the sake of convenience the nature of the work carried out has been 
described generally in the first instance. The| results have then been 
referred to under the various headings prescribed by the Board. 

We would however like to mention that owing to their very technical 
nature wu have found some diflioulty in describing the precise nature of 
the experiments which have been carried out and it may well be that 
much of what we have written will not be fully appreciated until the Board 
has visited our Mill and seen for itself the exact nature of the machinery 
to which reference is made, and have also examined samples illustrating the 
nature of the problems towards the .solution of which our experiments 
have been directed. 

The Board is aware that our Mill was equipped to utilise Bamboo, when 
treated by the sulphite process, for the manufacture of Pulp and Paper. 
The sulphite process as applied to wood is not new, and we believe that 
present sulphite practice in Scandinavia and America may be regarded 
as a more or less perfected process. 

It was however admitted in our evidence in 1924 that the process as 
employed by us at that time was incomplete in certain respects owing to 
the limited plant at our disposal. We have explained elsewhere in our 
representation the circumstances which have prevented us from making any 
large extensioii to our pulp phuit, and it therefore follows that the progress 
we have made has been chiefly confined within what may be described 
as experimental limits. 

These experiments have not however been merely of a laboratory nature, 
practical machinery having been evolved and purchased, and we think 
that our experiments might correctly be described as having been carried 
out on a semi-commercial scale. That is to say the experiments have in 
general been carried out with individual units of commercial size. At 
the same time it has not been possible to instal sufficient of these units to 
enable us to obtain practical working results based on normal continuous 
running, such as would require to be employed before it could be claimed 
that our experiments had been proved on ordinary commercial lines. 
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It follows that we are unable to quote figures based on continuous 
operation. The results of our experiments as subsequently detailed have 
however been calculated on a conservative basis, and we have no doubt 
that similar, or improved, results would be obtained by applying the results 
of our experiments on a fully commercial scale. 

It will have been apparent from the evidence we* gave in 1924 that up 
to that date we had been more or less continually employed on experimental 
work of a nature vvhioh is inevitable on starting up a new process of manu¬ 
facture. Essentially this work consisted of overcoming those practical diffi¬ 
culties which must necessarily result when laboratory findings are directly 
applied for the first time on a commercial scale. In this connection it 
will be remembered that reference was made to the fact that in the early 
days we were obliged to produce an appreciable proportion of inferior 
classes of paper, and we explained in our evidence that most of the im¬ 
mediate difficulties arising out of the practical application of the process 
had been surmounted, and that we hope in future to confine our output 
chiefly to the superior classes of Writings and Printings. A study of the 
figures given in our answer to question 4 will show that this expectation has 
been fulfilled. 

The Bamboo Paper Protection Act was passed on September 16th, 1925, 
and negotiations were immediately put in hand for raising the necessary 
finance to enable us to extend our Mill. On November 3rd, 1925, we were 
informed by telegram from London that finance for the extension had 
been arranged. A week later a preliminary general outline of the exten¬ 
sion was posted from England. On examining this however the estimates 
which were prepared showed tliat the complete extension, including Pulp 
Plant, would cost approximately Rs. 13,00,000. During December, 1925, 
and January, 1926, discussion proceeded on the technical side of the extension. 
Meanwhile however it transpired that the finance arranged amounted to only 
Rs. 10 lakhs and that this could not be increased. Further progress on the 
technical plans indicated that the cost of the complete extension, including 
pulp plant, could not be reduced within this figure, and as a result it 
was decided in February, 1926, to postpone extension of the pulp section and 
proceed immediately with the paper section. Orders were accordingly 
placed early in 1926, and it was hoped that the new paper machine would 
come into operation by the beginning of 1927. Unfortunately shipment of 
plant from England was delayed by the General Strike in England in 1926, 
with the result that the new machine did not actually come into operation 
until July-August, 1927. 

It will be appreciated that during the period in which the paper side of 
our Mill was being extended experimental work on the pulp side was 
necessarily held in abeyance to some extent. Furthermore the extension 
of the Mill involved, inter alia, the removal of the Washing and Straining 
plant to a new site and this necessarily interfered with our production 
of bamboo pulp for the time being. 

In this connection we should explain that the general work of extension 
was carried out by our ordinary staif supplemented by a single erecting 
Engineer. In addition to this the ordinary operating duties had to be 
continued, and it was found that little time was available for experimental 
work until the new paper machine, with its auxiliaiy plant, had been 
running for two or three months. By the cold weather of 1927-28, however, 
it was possible to turn our attention again to experimental work, and 
during this cold weather Mr. Gray of Messrs. James Bertram <fe Sons, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, visited our Mill at Naihati, to discuss with our staff the lines 
along which further experiments should he made in connection with the 
preliminary mechanical preparation of bamboo previous to the cooking 
process. 

In this connection it will he recollected that in the evidence given by 
us before the Board in 1924 reference was made to the fact that we found it 
more economical to convert certain species of Bamboo into paper than 
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others and it may be stated that we attributed this mainly to imperfections 
in our Crushing Plant, which we desired to overcome. 

As Eu. result of Mr. Gray’s visit it wms considered that improved results 
could be obtained by altering the nature of the surface of our crusher 
rolls, and special hard steel sleeves for this purpose were accordingly designed. 
Some correspondence took place regarding the exact nature and details of 
thes^ but the order for the sleeves was placed in July, 1928. 'Ihere was, 
however, some delay in manufacturing these in England, while before they 
could be fitted it was necessary to turn down the original chilled iron 
rolls, which was a long and costly operation. 

As a result it was not until July, 1929, that the complete set was in 
operation, though the first pair of rolls had been fitted with sleeves in March, 
We shall be glad to show the sleeves concerned to the members of the Board 
when they visit our Mill, and it will suffice meantime to say that they com¬ 
prise a carefully graduated set of longitudinally and circumferentially 
grooved rolls together with one pair of diamond rolls. 

Although some improvement was effected by means of these sleeves the 
results were considerably below our expectations and the diamond rolls in 
particular proved a disappointment. 

The essential idea behind the new sleeves was to subject the bamboo to 
alternative bending and splitting forces, and although the result from 
the original arrangement was disappointing, it was hoped for some months 
that improved results might he obtained by re-arranging the different 
types of sleeve in different combinations. Consequently it was not until 
October, 1929, that we w'ere in a position to report fully on the results 
obtained. 

The crushed bamboo produced showed an improvement on that formerly 
obtained, and the benefit of this was noticeable in cleaner pulp and an 
almost entire absence of had cooks. At the same time there was no marked 
reduction in the cooking time required. 

As a result of the relative failure of the new sleeves, samples of bamboo 
which had been crushed by them were sent to England in October, 1929, to 
serve as the basis for further experimental work in England. The samples 
sent comprised pieces of bamboo which had been treated by the various sleeves 
arranged in almost every possible combination. 

Previous to this however the disappointing trend of our experiments 
had caused us to institute further inquiries in England. These led to a 
consideration of the possibility of using a special type of splintering machine 
as auxiliary to the new crusher sleeves. One of our Managing Directors who 
was at Home in 1929 witnessed experiments carried out with this splintering 
machine about August, and discussed its possibilities with our Mill Manager 
who was also in England on leave that year. As a result two of these 
machines were ordered and arrived at our Mill in January, 1930. 

These machines showed an appreciable improvement on the result obtained 
with the sleeves alone, and we give particulars as follows: — 

We started with one splintering machine in March, 1930, and produced 
in all 36 cooks of bamboo. Results were promising but the treatment was 
not sufficiently regular. Total cooking time varied from 26 hours to llj 
hours and although some excellent pulp was obtained, results were not suffi¬ 
ciently reliable. 

Operations on the splintering machine were suspended to allow a stock 
of old bamboo being cleared off before the rains, and thereafter the crusher 
had to be altered to allow of two splintering machines being set up in 
series. This work was completed by the end of June, 1930, and the experi¬ 
ments continued with bamboo being treated by two machines, after crush¬ 
ing and cutting in the crusher as usual. Results were decidedly better 
than with one machine and a series of cooks were run off with varying 
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results but after the right conditions were found the puipose to good and 
fairly regular in quality. 

Of the first 13 cooks made with these splinterers the first three were poor 
hut showed progressive improvement. Thereafter pulp of excellent quality 
was produced and the average cooking time was 13-2 hours. 

Further tests were made from time to time but as we were troubled with 
occasional bad cooks we reverted to a slightly longer cooking time to ensure 
clean pulp. There was no object in rushing pulp through, as the quanttty 
of Bamboo Pulp which could be used at this time was limited by our strain¬ 
ing capacity. It may be of interest to note here the average cooking time 
over the pa.st three years. (In these figures experimental cooks and other¬ 
wise abnormal cooks are excluded.) 

Average cooking time— 

Hours. 


May, 1928 . 24.03 

August-September, 1928 ...... 23.30 

August-September 1929 ...... 21.80 

August-September, 1930 . , .... 20.80 

May-June, 1931.18.40 


Two splintering machines in series have been part of our regular plant 
since July, 1930. 

While it will be noted that cooking time has been reduced there has been 
no appreciable reduction in acid consumption, and although we have perse¬ 
vered in our experiments with the splinterers we continued meanwhile to 
seek for some other machine which might give better results. Eventually 
a machine was found which seemed as if it might give good results if suitably 
adapted. One of these machines was accordingly ordered and this was in¬ 
stalled at our Mill in November, 1930. This machine worked along different 
lines from anything previously tried, and we shall be glad to show the 
machine to the Board and explain its method of working when they visit our 
Mill. The results obtained were, from the start, a great improvement on 
anything previously achieved, but the machine as originally constituted was 
only capable of treating a very small quantity of Bamboo daily. The rea¬ 
sons for this were traced and a modified machine intended to overcome this 
defect was designed and constructed. This machine was delivered at the 
Mill in February, 1931, and the results have proved most encouraging. As 
far as Assam Bamboo is concerned the mechanical condition of the treated 
Bamboo is satisfactory, and for the first time a marked reduction in cook¬ 
ing time combined with a reduction in acid consumption, was achieved with¬ 
out lowering the quality of pulp produced. (In this connexion we should 
mention that although the splinterers reduced the cooking time, there was no 
appreciable reduction in acid consumption.) We append particulars of cooks 
of Bamboo treated by this new machine as follows: — 

14 cook.s of Assam bamboo have been treated in the new bamboo preparing 
machines. The results of these cooks may be summarized as follows ; In the 
sarlier cooks we had trouble with unresolved fibre probably due to the 
volume of the acid being reduced too far. Modifications were made and in 
the last four cooks perfectly satisfactory results were obtained. 

Cooking time has varied from lOi hours to a maximum of 14 hours, the 
average for the last 6 cooks heifig just under 13 hours and we could probably 
work to a 13-hour cooking cycle quite comfortably. 

A marked reduction in chemical consumption is shown. This on a conser¬ 
vative basis amounts to 15 per cent, of the total chemicals used (sulphur and 
magnesia) and would probably be considerably higher in regular practice. 
Another great advantage of bamboo treated in this manner is the almost 
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perfect “ blows ” obtained. Very seldom is any pnlp left behind in the 
digester, and this gives a greater average dige.ster capacity, and indicates a 
saving in coal, apart from that shown by the shorter cooking period. 

Having achieved this degree of progress with Assam bamboo, it was felt 
that we were in a position to extend our experiments, and to ascertain whe¬ 
ther this machine could also be adapted to other types of Bamboo, and in 
particular to the local species (known as Bilkua) and to Bamboo,? obtained 
frond the forests in the neighbourhood of Cuttack and Daltonganj. Trial 
quantities of local Bamboo and Daltonganj bamboo have accordingly been 
puroha.S6d and experiments with these are now in progress. While visual 
examination of these bamboos after passing through the new machine 
indicates a great advance on anything we have previously done, we have not 
yet reached a stage when we are able to give particulars of the resulting 
cooking time, acid consumption, etc. It is moreover apparent that the 
machine at our Mill, which was primarily designed for Assam bamboo, is 
not entirely suited in some respects to the treatment of other kinds. A third 
machine embodying further improvements has accordingly been de-signed 
and when the final adjustments are caimplete further experiments with this 
machine will he made. We hope that by the time the Board visit Calcutta, 
it may he possible for us to show them the third machine in operation. 

The above is a brief outline of the experimental work we have carried out 
in relation to this particular stage of the process. 

The next stage in t«r process may be regarded as the preparation of the 
acid, and there has been far less scope for progress in this department. This 
section of the plant is, to all intents .and purposes, similar to the plant used 
for manufacturing sulphite acid in wood pnlp Mills and we have therefore 
enjoyed the honofit of experimental work originally carried out in America. 

The next stage comprises the actual cooking of the Bamboo and experi¬ 
ments have been limited to alterations in acid strength, temperature and 
pressure. The considerations which affect these are too technical to explain 
at this stage, hut when the Board visits our Mills we shall be glad to explain 
the general principles of our cooking process, and to show them full details 
of the lines along which experiments have been made. Meantime we may 
mention that the construction of our digesters is such tliat modifications of 
design are impossible and they are in any ease merely containers in which a 
chemical proces,s is carried out. There is therefore no scope in this depart¬ 
ment for experimental plant or machinery. 

The next stage in the preparation of pulp is the washing and straining and 
this is of great importance. When the pulp leaves the digesters it is found 
to contain a small proportion (generally less than 1 per cent.) of imperfectly 
resolved fibres. If these are not removed they will spoil the appearance of 
the finished paper and it is therefore essential that they should be eliminated 
by suitable straining plant. There is no doubt that improved mechanical 
treatment of the bamboo prior to the cooking process would greatly reduce 
the proportion of such fibres, and it is found that bamboo treated by our new 
machine presents 'less diflfieulty in this respect. 

Perfect mechanical treatment would result in a perfectly resolved pulp, 
and while strainers will still be required from other considerations, they will 
be definitely less important and standard types will give satisfactory results. 

Whp,:\ our Mill was extended in 1927, the straining plant was augmented 
and re-arranged, and a different type of strainer wa.s installed for exneri- 
mental purposes. The results obtained still left much to be desired, and we 
have since corresponded with firms in various parts of the world who specialize 
in pulp straining plant. Onr investigations nave shown that for one reason 
or another none of the standard types of strainer is entirely suited to ouv 
requirements, but it was eveniuiilly decided in 1930 to purchase a centri¬ 
fugal type of separator which the makers claimed would do what we required. 
While this machine has proved excellent for removing foreign matter of 
different .specific gravity from the pulp, we find that it does not remove 
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the unresolved fibres, the speeifio gravity of which is so close to that of the 
fully resolved pulp that both pass through the machine together. A lar^ 
strainer of the same type as those already in use was instaUed in April of 
this year, and this section of the plant is now capable of dealing with all the 
bamboo which the present digesters are likely to produce. 

While we have every hope that some better type of straining machine may 
eventually be obtained, we feel that we have for the time being exhausted 
all the possibilities known to us. ' Considerable improvement has neverthe¬ 
less been achieved already, and this has recently been augmented by the 
installation of a new form of Sand Table which we shall be glad to show 
the Board in operation. Moreover, as already stated, we know that im¬ 
provements in the preliminary mechanical treatment of the bamboo produce 
a marked improvement in the original cleanliness of the pulp, and progress 
in this direction will therefore help to solve the straining question. 

The next stage in the treatment of pulp is bleaching. Our pulp has 
always given satisfactory results in this stage, and these are in any case 
chiefly dependent on the quality of the unbleached pulp obtained through the 
previous processes. 

We may, however, say that we have been able to reduce our consumption 
of bleach, per ton of bleached paper made, from 3-40 cwts. in 1924-26 to 
2'36 cwts. in 1928-29 and 2‘47 owts. in 1929-80. At the same time our stand¬ 
ard of shade has improved during the ijcriod showing that more effective 
bleaching has been carried out. 

The next stage in the treatment of pulp is the beating and this may be 
regarded as the final stage in so far as pulp is concerned. We have stated 
elsewhere in our replies to the Board’s questions that when the new paper 
machine was erected in' 1927 the beaters installed along with it were of a 
different type from those in the original mill. This arose from the fact 
that our previous experience with the original beaters showed us that in 
some respects they were not of the most suitable type for the treatment of 
bamboo pulp. The new beaters have shown a great improvement in this 
respect, and have contributed largely to the general improvement in the 
quality of our manufactures which we claim to have effected during the past 
four years. As a result of our experience with these beaters however we 
have observed various re-spects in which they are capable of improvement and 
in November of last year we wrote to England explaining our ideas. 

A new experimental beater was accordingly designed and ordered at the 
beginning of this year, and we expect shortly to hear that it has been 
shipped from England, This beater includes the latest improvements, and our 
advisers in England agree with us in hoping that it will give extremely 
good results when used on bamboo pulp. 

The above is necessarily a brief outline of the experimental work which 
has been carried out in our mills. We accordingly look forward to tho 
opportunity, which the Board’s visit to our mills will provide, of exj)lain- 
iiig the precise nature of the experiments and of the reasons underlying 
them. The Board will also have the advantage of seeing the various 
machines in operation and can examine samples of the pulp in the various 
stages of its manufacture, which will give a better indication of the pro¬ 
gress which has been made than any description can do. 

Having described the general line of the work we have done we now give 
the results we claim to have achieved. As already explained it is impossible 
to give actual figures based on continuous working but we have no doubt 
that we shall achieve equal or better results in practice, as the figures we 
give for the various economies have been taken on a conservative basis. 

We should explain at this stage that some of the economies to which we 
refer are based partly on the assumption that with any extension of our 
plant the Deokering system of cooking would be employed. This system is 
that by which exhaust steam from a digester at full pressure is used for 
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the preliminary heating of another digester at the beginning of its cook. 
This system can only be carried out with a minimum of 3 digesters, and 
4 digesters are desirable if the full benefit is to be obtained. As we have 
at present only 2 digesters it has not been possible for us to adopt this 
system. It possesses obvious advantages, however, the chief being an appre¬ 
ciable reduction in fuel consumption, which is, we think, obvious. Secondly, 
there is a small but appreciable economy in chemicals owing to the fact 
that the exhaust steam at this stage contains a small percentage of SO*, 
which is otherwise wasted, as the amount which could be recovered by an 
SO* recovery plant at this stage is too small to justify its treatment. 

In addition to the Deokering system we have presumed that any ex 
tension of our plant would incorporate the installation of an efficient SO* 
recovery plant for treating the exhaust steam during the earlier stage.s of 
the cook. In this connexion we should explain that the normal method of SO* 
recovery as practised in America and Scandinavia is not applicable in our 
case. We believe that the normal practice is to partially cool the digester 
exhaust gases and then p-ass them through the storage tanks in which the 
fresh acid awaiting u.se is stored. Ihe SO* in the digester gases is absorbed 
and the acid is thereby rendered specially rich in free SO*. In our case 
the normal temperature of the acid in our tanks is too high to jpermit 
of this method being followed, while in our modified process it is not desir¬ 
able to use an acid containing <a high free percentage of vSO*. To meet 
our requirement,? we therefore consider it pvould be necessary to introduce 
the exhaust digester gases, after partially cooling them, into a separator. 
The steam would he removed in the separator and the SO* would then 
be led through a cooling system, after which it would join the gases from 
our sulphur burners, <and would pass with them through the Barker towers 
where our acid is made. 

We may say that after giving considerable thought to the problem we^ 
have evolved a design which we hope will meet our requirements and an 
experimental recovery plant is now being constructed accordingly. 

Turning to the various headings under which the Board have asked us 
to record progress, we accordingly teg to give the following information: — 

(a) The possibility of manufacturing pulp economically from baniboo' 
by the .sulphite process has been our main object throughout 
the experiments we hitvo described and the results we have 
obtained are shown under the various individual headings below, 

, (h) We have considerably reduced the cost of Assam bamboo. This is 

now approximately K,s. 43 per ton dry freight delivered at the 
Mill, as compared with B.s. 53-8 in 1924-25, and we do not 
believe any appreciable further reduction is likely at present, 
A reduction in cost might be obtainable by the use of bamboo 
from • other areas but its economical treatment is dependent 
on the suitability of the preliminary mechanical treatment 
and, as we have explained above, our experiments in this con¬ 
nexion do not permit ns to form a decision on this possibility 
at present. We may, however, mention that we recently obtained 
a trial supply of bamboo from Daltonganj at Rs. 29 per ton dry 
weight delivered at Mill and that supplies of local bamboo have 
recently been obtained at a corresponding figure of Rs. 22-S. 

(c) Coal Consumption .—It will be realized that, apart from estimating 
possible future reductions, it is only possible for us to estimaia 
approximately what portion of our present coal consumption 
is incurred in the pulp side of our Mill, We have explained 
in our answer to question 48 our reasons for taking this at 2-78 
tons per ton of dry pulp. As regards the future, economy 
may be looked for as a result of shorter cooking time conse¬ 
quent on improved preliminary mechanical treatment, and also 
as a result of the Deckering system of cooking. Assuming 
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that our experiments to date as already described justify us in 
anticipating that the cooking time will be reduced by 40 per 
cent., we calculate that the resulting economy in coal would 
be appproximately 26 per cent. The Deckering system would 
undoubtedly show further economy which, in the absence of 
practical experience, we estimate at about 10 to 16 per cent, 
if we calculate a combined reduction of 36 per cent., the fuel 
consumption would be a little below 2 tons coal per ton pulp, 
inclusive of the coal for electric power. 

(d) Particulars already given showing the reduction in acid consump¬ 

tion required for cooking bamboo treated by our new machine 
indicate that as a result of our experiments, definite economy 
in sulphur and magnesite consumption may be looked for as 
under. As previously indicated we have found a saving of not 
less than 15 per cent, of Sulphur and Magnesia in cooking 
bamboo treated by our new bamboo preparing machine. 
No further definite saving of Magnesia is in sight but 
installation of an efficient SO“ recovery system should effect a 
saving of a further 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, of our present 
sulphur consumption. 

The Deckering system should save a little more sulphur but 
this is definitely small and need not be taken into account at 
this stage. 

It may be briefly summed up that we have in sight a minimum 
saving of Magnesia of 16 per cent., which may in regular work¬ 
ing be increased to 25 per cent. The saving in sulphur in sight 
is not less than 36 per cent, and may be as much as 46 per 
cent, to 50 per cent, with regular working. 

(e) We have claimed in our answ'er to question 36 that there has been 

a general improvement in quality in our papers during the 
past 7 years, and we think that the high standard we have 
now attained is illustrated by the samples of our paper which 
we are sending the Board as requested in answer to question 30. 

While further improvements may be hoped for these must be 
of a general nature. "We may however mention that, as stated 
above, improvement in mechanical preparation is likely to result 
in cleaner pulp and this will have a material effect on the 
quality of paper produced. 

(f) Modifications in plant and machinery which have already been 

undertaken have, we think, been sufficiently outlined above, 
and at the present time we have no other particular experi¬ 
mental machine in view. It is possible that the experiments 
now in progress will lead to modifications of existing machines 
and possibly to the installation of new machines of different 
types. Meanwhile it is however impossible to say what form 
such possible further developments are likely to take. 

(g) The capital' expenditure incurred in connection with our 

pulp plant since 1923-24 is approximately Rs. 1,50,000 as stated 
in our answer to question No. 39. This does not however in¬ 
clude expenditure on the latest type of machine for the pre¬ 
liminary mechanical treatment, which is not yet known, nor 
does it include the cost of the new beater now on order. 

Over and above this capital expenditure, a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the operating costs of the pulp side of our mill 
have been specifically incurred in connection with experimental 
work. It is obviously impossible to estimate the amount involved 
with any degree of accuracy, but over a period of 7 .years it 
must have been very considerable. 
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We think also that it may not be out of place to regard the 
difference between the cost of the Bamboo pulp we have pro¬ 
duced, and the price at which a similar quantity of imported 
wood pulp could have been purchased, as expenditure incurred 
by us in furthering the progress of the development of pulp from 
bamboo. 

In our answer to question 48 we have estimated our present 
works cost for bamboo as Bs. 196-6 per ton. If taken over 
an average for the past three years the cost would undoubtedly 
be higher and would probably be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 215 
per ton. As compared with this our average cost for wood 
pulp purchased during the years 1928, 1929, and 1930 was 
approximately Rs. 189. As all the above figures are based on 
air-dry weight the additional cost has been Rs. 26 per ton. 
During the period of three years ended 31st March 1931 the 
bamboo consumption has amounted to 12,164-5 tons and taking 
an air-dry pulp yield of 49 per cent, the pulp produced has 
amounted to 5,960 tons. The additional cost incurred during 
these three years alone, which has resulted from our use of 
bamboo, may therefore he estimated at approximately 
R;s. 1,55,000. 

With regard to future expenditure we regret we cannot form 
any ©.stimate in the absence of details regarding the nature of 
the further experimental plant which may eventually be installed. 

(k) The capacity of our present plant, as stated in answer to question 
2, is 200 tons per month. 

(i) Bamboo output, since 1923-24, as given in answer to question 3, 


has been as follows; — 

1924-25 .... 



Tons. 

2,035 

1925-26 .... 



1,821 

1926-27 .... 



1,512 

1927-28 . . . . 



1,522 

1928-29 .... 



1,656 

1929-30 .... 



1,732 

1930-31 .... 



1,965 

(N.B .—^These figures 

are for dry pulp.) 



(?) The necessity of making provision for increased supplies of raw 
bamboo has not yet arisen, but we have had constantly before 
us the possibility of a large eventual increase. We have re¬ 
peatedly discussed this possibility with our Forest Manager, 
and as a result of our investigations we are satisfied that 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining sufficient bamboo from 
Assam alone to meet any probable increase in our requirements 
for many years to come. If bamboo from other areas can be 
economically used an even wider field will be opened out. 

12. Foreign pulp imported by us during the period under review has been 
of two kinds, namely Easy Bleaching Sulphite Wood Pulp and Strong 
Bleachahle Sulphite Wood Pulp. The quantities purchased each year are 
shown in the statements (on pages B & C at end) together with the cost 
in the form required by the Board. 

The quantities shown represent the tonnage ordered for shipment in each 
year as this is the normal basis on which pulp is purchased, and we 
regret our figures do not show the actual quantities received at our Mill 
in each year in a convenient manner. 
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We should further explain that all pulp is purchased by us c.i.f. 
Calcutta, and the figure we have shown for freight and insurance is based 
on a letter from our London Office, dated 26th July, 1928, and which reads 
as follows : — , 

“ Prom Finland to Calcutta, the freight and insurance cost approxi¬ 
mately 40s., whereas from Finland to United Kingdom, it is 
16s. East Coast and 16s. West Coast. 

“ From Norway and Sweden, the freight and insurance to Calcutta is 
33s. 6d. From Norway to United Kingdom it is 11s. East 
Coast and 12s. West, and from Sweden to United Kingdom 12s, 
East and 13s, West.” 

We normally import more pulp from Norway and Sweden than from 
Finland and have therefore taken an average figure for freight and insurance 
of 36s. per ton. While freight rates have no doubt varied between 1924 
and 1931 we think that the prices we have given f.o.b. country of origin 
are approximately correct. In addition to the countries already named we 
have purchased pulp from Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, but to a smaller 
extent. 

The figures given for landing charges consist of the Port Commissioners’ 
charges on goods unloaded in the Port of Calcutta, to which Port all our 
pulp is shipped, and the charges for delivery to our mill represent the 
freight of As. 1-7'14 per maund charged by the Railway. 

13. The causes which led to the increase in our imports of wood pulp, 
as shown in our answer to the previous question, were set forth in our 
letter of 8th July, 1930, to the Joint Secretar,y of the Department of 
Commerce, Government of India, a copy of which was enclosed with our 
representation to the Board, dated 27th April last. 

14. As our Alills^ are at present equipped a minimum quantity of im¬ 
ported pulp is required, this minimum being represented by the difference 
between the capacity for production of paper and the capacity for 
production of Bamboo Pulp. The former varies slightly but may 
be taken as being approximately 6,000 tons per annum, while the 
greatest quantity of pulp produced from bamboo in any year has 
been iu.st over 2,000 tons. On these figures the minimum annual quan¬ 
tity of imported pulp required by our Mill as at present equipped is ap- 
proximatelv 4,000 tons. At the same time we beg to point out to the Board 
that our Pulp Plant has never had an opportunity of achieving maximum 
output on account of the experimental work which has been continuously 
carried out during the past seven years. If worked to its full capacity 
which we estimate at approximately 2,400 tons per annum, the minimum 
quantity of imported pulp required by our Mills, as at present equipped 
would be 3,600 tons per annum. 

15. There has been a continued fall in the price of wood pulp and this has 
coincided with a similar fall in the price of other world commodities and 
the general depres-sion existing to-day is, we think, the chief reason for the 
very low price at which wood pulp can now be purchased and which we have 
described in our reply to question 33. For a long time past trade papers 
have contained -rejiorts of the distress existing in the pulp industry on 
account of such low prices, and there is no doubt that the majority of 
the Pulp Mills are only just paying their expenses or even selling at a loss 
in some cases. 

The fact that the rise in the price of wood pulp (which at the time 
of the last enquiry it was anticipated would take place) has not yet mate¬ 
rialized, and that the reverse has happened, renders it all the more difficult 
for anyone to estimate the probable trend of prices during the next few 
years. All we would venture to say is that it is still our opinion that 
economic reasons will force up the price of wood pulp at some future time, 
and it may well be that an all-round improvement in the present depressed 
world conditions will see the commencement of such a rise. 
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16. As our plant is specially designed for the treatment of bamboo, w« 
have not attempted to use other indigenous materials; particularly as we 
are not aware of any other such material which offers equal possibilities for 
deyelopment. 

17. The following table gives our consumption of auxiliary materials per 
ton of finished paper, together with the cost of each material per owt. in 
rupees. 

The figures are taken from our actual working figures for the period of 
12 months ended 31st March, 1931, except as shown in the footnotes attached 
to the statement: — 



Quantity 
per ton 
bamboo 
treated. 

Quantity 
per ton 
paper 
made. 

Cost 
per cwt. 


(Cwts.) 

(Cwts.) 

(Rs.) 

Sulphur 

2-772 

6-600* 

4-88 t 

Magnesite 

1-842 

4-385* 

6-584 

Bleacht 


2-471 

6-768 

Rosin 


0-401 

16-132 

Alum 


1-311 

3-570 

China Clay 


1-641 

3-148 



lbs. 


Soda 


6-94 

6-593 

Starch 


6-15 

10-061 

Glue and Sundries . 


fi-51 

14-177 

Dyes 


1-25 

96-77 


18. There is very little difference since 1924, in the availability of auxi¬ 
liary materials in India. The following raw materials which were pur¬ 
chased by us in India at the time of the last Ti’aflSc Board enquiry are still 
being purchased exclusively in India: — 

Magnesite. Rosin. 

The following materials which were not obtainable in India in 1924 are 
equally unobtainable to-day, and our requirements are consequently 
imported : — 

Sulphur. Bleaching Powder. 

In addition to the above the principal materials used by us are as 
follows: — 

1. Alum .—This was purchased by us in India at the time of the last 
enquiry. We continued to purchase this material in India up 
to June, 1929, when our suppliers informed us that it would 

Note. —*Calculated on a yield of 42 per cent. Paper from Bamboo. 

t Calculated on tonnage of bleached paper made. Figure for quantity 
is for 1929-30 as experiments made with Perchloron during 1930431 prevent 
us from giving figures for the complete year 1930-31. The rate shown is, 
however, the average rate of purchase during 1930-31. 

t This does not agree with figures shown in Form I which represent a 
cost of 4'028 rupees per cwt. The difference is due to the fact that excess 
stock of sulphur was found at the end of 1930-31 and on adjusting tbw 
the value of sulphur consumed during the year as shown in our books was 
automatically reduced. 
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not be possible for them to continue supplies of our normal 
quality except at a considerable increase in price. As a result 
of this superior qualities from Europe were obtainable at lower 
prices than the local product. On asking the local producers 
for a quotation in November, 1930, we were informed that they 
were uncertain as to what their production would be during 
1931. They stated that they had already contracted to supply 
their estimated output to another Indian Paper Mill, and did 
not consider they were in a position to make us a firm offer. 

As regular assured supplies are essential to the running of 
our Mill we are accordingly purchasing imported alum at pre¬ 
sent. We may, however, mention that in so doing we derive no 
advantage as regards prices, as the Indian producers recently 
indicated a price of approximately Re. 1 per ton lower than we 
are paying for imported alum. 

2. China Clay .—:Iu 1924 the whole of our requirements were purchased 

from Europe. At that time the Indian product was found un¬ 
suitable as regards quality. Some improvement has since been 
made and we give below a statement showing the value of our 
purchases of Indian clay for each year during the period under 
review together with the value of our total consumption for 
each j'ear. 

1924-25 

to 1927-28 1928 29 1929-30 1930-31 

1926-27 

Rs. Bs. Rs. Bs. Bs. 

Value of clay pur¬ 
chased in India . ... 2,406 1,613-16 7,623-8 9,662-8 

Value of our total 

consumption . 48,199 26,645-0 26,460-0 29,238-0 31,972-0 

In spite of the improvement which has been made, parti¬ 
cularly as regards the removal of gritty material, our experi¬ 
ence is that the best Indian claj- still falls short of the imported 
quality. This is particularly true as regards colour, which is 
of vital importance to us in view of the fact that approximately 
90 per cent, of our production consists of bleached papers, in 
which inferior coloured clay has a marked effect on the selling 
value of the product. 

The fact that we have ijurchased most of our clay abroad at 
approximately 3,®- 68 per ton, against Rs. 50 for the best Indian 
clay, shows the importance we attach to quality. 

3. The remaining materials consist of the following; — 

Soda. Starch. Glue. Dyes and Sundries. 

These are purchased locally, but we believe they are all import¬ 
ed products which are not manufactured in India. 

19. As desired we attach Form III duly completed (D at end). In the 
■case of Bleach there is a fall in consumption during 1930-31. This however 
is not real but only apparent, as the figure of 596 tons shown for this year 
consists only partly of ordinary Bleaching Powder, the balance representing 
“ Perchloron ”, The latter is a relatively new product containing a much 
higher percentage of available Chlorine, The Bleaching Powder as pur¬ 
chased by us is guaranteed to contain 36-37 per cent, chlorine at the time 
of manufacture, but this proportion is somewhat lower by the time it is 
used in our Mill, owing to the unstable nature of the material and consequent 
loss of strength during shipment and while in stock before use. Perchloron 
on the other hand is claimed by the makers to contain 75 per cent, avail¬ 
able chlorine and to be a more stable product than Bleaching Powder. 
Consequently a given quantity of Perchloron serves the same purpose as a 

PAPEH,—I C 
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relatively larger quantity of Bleaching Powder. Its cost is however propor¬ 
tionately higher. 

20. (a) It is impossible for us to give actual figures regarding the labour 
force employed in collecting primary materials for the reason given in our 
answer to question 9 (a). We have however obtained information from the 
same sources as those on which our answer to question 9 (a) is based, as 
a result of which we believe that the collection of 9 tons of Bamboo is equi¬ 
valent to providing work for ten men for one month, or two men for five 
months. The average season during which our supplie,s are obtained, and 
which is determined by climatic conditions, and by the conditions regulating 
Traffic on the Railways, occupies approximately five months. It may there¬ 
fore he said that for every nine tons purchased approximately two men are 
fully employed throughout the season. 

On this basis the labour employed in collecting our requirements during 
the period under review has been approximately as follows: — 

1924-25. 1926-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

678 944 1,235 771 579 572 1,557 


Actually a far greater number of men probably receive employment for a 
shorter period, as the elas.ses of labour whicli are employed do not normally 
engage in regular work for any length of time. Cutters, for instance, usually 
make only one trip to the forest during the season, the trip occupying a 
few weeks, and during this period they cut as many stems as they can. 
Stems extracted piece-meal in this way are collected by our contractors, or 
alternatively the contractors engage, so many cutters in advance to proceed 
into the forests and extract an agreed number of stems. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it is difficult to ascertain the total number of men employed, 
but our Forest Manager estimates that the total number of men to whom, 
employment was given during part of each season was approximately double- 
the figures given above. 

(!)) The total Indian labour force employed at our Mill during each of 
the past 7 years has been approximately as follows: — 

Men employed. 


1924-23 463 

1923-26 426 

1926- 27 494 

1927- 28 688 

1928- 29 612 

1929- 30 .. . 618 

1930- 31 . .. 634 


The above figures are averages for the .year, and the actual number fluc¬ 
tuates to some extent in accordance with requirements. During the bamboo 
season for instance, additional men are employed for unloading and stocking; 
arrivals and these men are not required during the rest of the year. 

For the year 1930-31 the labour force was constituted approximately as 
follows : — 


Chargemen is responsible positions (i.e,, in charge 
of paper machines, beaters, etc.) . 

Mistries and trained men ..... 
Boys ......... 

Coolies .. 

Clerical Staff. 


26 

244 

50 

284 

30 


634 
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Of tlie total of 634 approximately 566 were employed in the Mill proper, 
the remaining 68 representing clerical and general staff as under: — 


Office clerks .5 

Chemists and Digester clerks . . . . . 4 

Clerks in Finishing House, machine house, Store De¬ 
partment and tally clerks ..... 8 

Overseer, Draftsmen and Timekeepers ... . . 4 

Doctor and Compounder.2 

Office peons ......... 2 

Durwans.20 

Workers on compound, roads, etc. . . . . 11 

Sxveepers.12 

68 


The European Staff consists of five: — 

Manager. 

Assistant Manager. 

Engineer. 

Two Machinemen. 

In addition we have two Assistant Engineers, one Indian and one Anglo- 
Indian, and two Indian apprentices. 

21, (a) From the information received from our Forest Manager and 
Bamboo Contractors it appe-ars that the average wage earned by each man 
employed is .approximately Rs, 17 for a full working month. On this basis 
the amount paid by our Contractoi-s for labour during the period under 
review would have been approximately as follows : — 

1924-25. 192S-26, 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. *1930-31. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. iRs. Rs, Rs. 

.57,630 80,240 1,04,976 66,635 49,215 48,620 1,32,346 


(h) The total wages paid for mill labour as detailed in reply to question 


20 (6) were as follows 


Rs. 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


1,36,340 

1,26,005 

1,28,193 

1,63,899 

1,95,922 

1,99,680 

2,16,022 


22. On the occasion of the last enquiry the Board found that the posi¬ 
tion of our Mill in regard to the cost of European staff was satisfactory 
•(vide paragraph 119 of their report). It was estimated that for a second 
machine two further Europeans would be required, hut as a matter of fact 


our European staff has only been increased from 4 to 5. This, we think, 
proves that practical endeavours have been made at our Mill to enable 
Indian workmen to qualify for and acquire higher supervisory positions. 
In 1929 an Indian apprentice was appointed oh a 6-year agreement and 
another apprentice was similarly appointed in 1930. These apprentices 
have opportunities of learning the theoretical side of the trade as well as 
the practical, the period of training being divided over various sections of 
the Mill. On the completion of the term, the apprentice binds himself to 


(‘Estimated.) 
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work for the company for a further period of 6 years on a salary of Rs. 20R 
per month rising to Rs, 400 per month in the 5th year. We think consider¬ 
ing the size of our plant the above arrangements are satisfactory, and as 
much as we can be expected to do in the circumstances. We may mention 
that previous to the appointment of these two apprentices, other Indians- 
were given an opportunity of working at the Mill on probation to qualify 
for apprenticeship, but for various reasons they did not remain. 

23. Since the last Tariff Board enquiry pukka up-to-date coolie lines com¬ 
prising 72 rooms have been installed. The water supply provided for our 
labour has been improved, and the water now supplied is from a Tube Well 
376 feet deep. This ensures absolute purity and our labour, as a result, 
has been exceptionally free from water-borne di.sease. 

A dispensary has been installed in which prescriptions written by the 
Mill doctor are made uj) and issued free of charge to all workmen. The 
dispensary is also equipped for the performance of minor operations and has 
on more than one occa.sion been valuable in cases of emergency. Recently 
we have built an isolation room, in which infectious cases, or cases in which 
infection is suspected, can be isolated and receive proper attention, pending 
their removal to a fully organized hospital should this be necessary. The 
nearest such hospital is the Imainbara at Hooghly, and an annual contribu¬ 
tion towards its upkeep is made bj' the Company. 

We have five individual houses for our senior Indian staff and three more- 
are now being built. It is our intention, as financial considerations may 
permit, to do all in our power for the welfare of our Indian workers. 

We may mention that in February last, we reduced the working hours 
of all shift workers from 9 to 8 hours but they still receive the same pay as 
for 9 hours. This altei’ation is voluntary but we were, as a matter of fact, 
requested to try the experiment by the Factory Inspector with the idea that 
more efficient working would result and at -the same time would possibly 
give the labour greater facilities to indulge in sport or other reci-eation. 
So far we consider the result of the experiment as satisfactory. 

24. (u) The source of electric power is unchanged and is derived from an 
1,100 K. W. Brush-Ljunstrom Turho.Gonerator. The extra steam required, 
as a result of our having installed an additional paper machine in 1927, 
has been furnished by a .Tohn Thompson Water Tube Boiler with an 
evaporation capacity of 20,000 Ihs. per hour, and fitted with automatic 
Chain Grate Stokers, Fconomisers, etc. This boiler provides steam for the- 
Turbo-Generator and the oiiginal Lancashire boilers provide steam for pro¬ 
cess work. Otherwise the alterations in onr power plant are of a minor 
nature though we may mention that they include a Water Softening plant, 
the fitting of a Delas Ejecf-or, and Mertz-Price protection Gear to the 
Turbo, and of a Feed Water Regulator and a steam Purifier to the Water 
Tube Boiler. 

(b) Since installing the Water Tube Boiler, our power costs have been 
considerably reduced. In 1924 the operating cost exclusive of capital 
charges was '45 annas per K. W. hour. This has now been reduced to 0'187 
annas, representing a monthly cost of approximately Rs. 5,500 and an output 
of about 700 K. W. per hour or 470,400 K. W. hours per month of 28 
days. Details of the monthly expenditure are approximately as follows: 


Rs. 

Coal 500 tons at Rs. 6-4 per ton .... 3,120 

Labour for operating Water Tube Boiler . . 810 

Labour for operating Turbo ..... 320 

Supervision . . . , . . . . 800 

Stores and Lubrication ...... 450 


5,600 
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The principal factors which have contributed to the reduction in power 
cost since 1924 are as follows: — 

(1) In 1924 the Turbo-Generator was working at only approximately 

one-third of its capacity. Its average load is now approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds capacity, resulting in increased efficiency. 

(2) The Water Tube Boiler supplies steam to the Turbine at a pres¬ 

sure of 220 lbs. as compared with 140 lbs. previously obtained 
from the Lancashire boilers. This also gives increased turbine 
efficiency. 

(3) The John Thompson boiler, being equipped with automatic Chain 

Grate Stokers, is suited to the use of slack coal, and this, com¬ 
bined with the general decline in coal prices, makes it possible 
for us to purchase coal at Rs. 6-4 per ton delivered Mill to-day, 
as compared with Rs. 11-3 per ton in 1924. 

(4) In addition to the decrease in the cost per ton of coal more efficient 

combustion is obtained in the new boiler resulting in decreased 
coal consumption per pound of steam. 

(5) The automatic Chain Grate Stokers have caused a considerable 

reduction in stoking and boiler operating costs. 

(c) The electric power consumed per ton of finished paper in 1923-24 was 
1,160 K. W. hours. The corresponding figures for 1930-31 was approximately 
910 K, W. hours. 

25. (1) The production of paper in India for 1929, as given us by the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, is 40,787 tons. This is the last 
year for which official figures are available. 

The Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., the Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ltd., 
and the Upper India Couper Paper Mills Co., Ltd., however, have kindly 
given us particulars which enable us to give the following figures regarding 
the production of paper in India for 1930. These are approximate in so 
far as the different classes of paper are concerned but we think they may be 
taken as substantially correct. 

Production of Titaghur, Bengal, iMcknow and our own Mills. 


Tons. 

Writing Papers . . . , . . . 9,160 

Bleached and Coloured Printings .... 18,000 

Unbleached Printing and Badami .... 7,600 

Blotting. 300 

Packing Papers and wrapper for Mills’ own 

consumption . 2,150 

.Miscellaneous ....... 100 

Total for the four Mills . 37,300 

Estimated Balance representing production of 

other Indian Mills, quality unknown . . . 3.000 


Grand Total . 40,300 


We estimate that Indian production to-day is practically unchanged, and 
that, in round figures, it may he taken as 40,0Ci0 tons. 

(2) The total Indian demand comprises the production of Indian Mills 
combined with the Imports of Paper. The latter, however, require to be 
divided to show the quantity which can be, or is likely to be, manufactured 
in India, and we have therefore analysed the statistics given in the Accounts 
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relating to the Sea-borne Trade of British India for the year ended 31st 
March, 1931, as follows; — 

(a) Writing PapRr .—The total imports of Writing I^per and Envelopes 
for the year 1930-31 amounted to 7,866 tons, this representing 7,361 tons 
protected and 505 tons unprotected. 

During the five years 1926-27 to 1930-31 inclusive, (i.e., the five complete 
years for which figures are available since protection was granted), the 
average percentage of AVriting Papers and Envelopes classified as protected 
was about 96 per cent., the unprotected balance being about 5 per cent, 
and consisting largely of envelopes imported separately. The average price 
for protected papers ranged from 4'28 annas per lb. in 1926-27 to 3'94 annas 
per Ih. in 1929-30. The average price for unprotected papers ranged from 
6'72 annas per Ih. in 1927-28 to 6’46 annas per lb. in 1929-30. 

The prices .shown for protected Writings include an unknown propor¬ 
tion of envelopes hut nevertheless indicate a probable proportion of high 
grade jDapers, some of which may he handmade, and which it may not be 
possible to make in India at present. At the same time the standard of 
Indian-made writings is now such that we believe them to be capable of 
supplying most nf the requirements of the country. In the absence of more 
detailed particulars regarding the nature of the writing papers imported, 
any figures taken must be approximate, but for the purpose of answering 
the Board’s question we have taken 70 per cent, of tlie Imports of Protected 
writings (5,163 tons) as representing classes which can be, or are likely to 
be, made in India. 

(b) Newsprinting .—Imports in 1930-31 amounted to 21,332 tons unpro¬ 
tected and 209 tons protected. During the five years 1926-27 to 1930-31 
inclusive, the unprotected paper fjornprised about 98 per cent, and tho pro¬ 
tected paper about 2 per cent, of the whole. Since the chief component 
in newsprinting is mechanical pulp, which is not at present manufactured 
in India, we regard the whole of the consumption of true newsprint as 
comprising paper which is not at present, and is 7tot likely in the near future, 
to be manufactured in India. 

(c) Printings other than Newsprint .—Imports in 1926-27 amounted to 
7,662 tons protected and 1,751 unprotected. In 1930-31 the corresponding 
figures were 6,609 and 6,011 ton.s. The latter class has accordingly advanced 
at the expense of the former, as is shown by comparing the percentages of 
the total represented by each during the past five years as follows; •— 



1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929^0. 

1930-31. 

Protected 

81% 

62% 

46% 

Sl% 

52% 

Unprotected . 

. 19 % 

38% 

54% 

49% 

48% 


The average prices for the two classes range from 3‘06 annas per lb. 
(in 1926-27) to 2'96 (in 1930-31) in the case of Protected, and from 3T7 
annas per lb. (in 1926-27) to 2-16 (in 1928-29) in the case of unprotected. 
It will he noted that the increase in the proportion of unprotected papers 
is accompanied by a proportionate fall in the average price, and is, we 
believe, connected with the Tariff Board’s recommendation of 1927 that the 
determination of the percentage of mechanical pulp should he determined 
on the fibre content and not on the total weight of the paper. 

The low prices shown for unirrotected papers indicate that they consist 
chiefly of classes containing a proportion of mechanical pulp, and that they 
cannot include any great proportion of the special Printing Papers, such 
as Chrome, Marble, Flint, etc., which were exempted from Protection by 
the Tariff Board in 1925. In the absence of more detailed information we 
have accordingly taken 70 per cent, of the total (4,208 tons) as consisting 
of papers which have taken the place of classes which can be, and are being, 
nianufactuted in India. 
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It ^ay not be true to say that similar papers are being manufactured 
in India on account of the j)ercentage of mechanical pulp which they contain. 
At the same time they are used for similar purposes, and if they had been 
liable to the Protective Duty, we believe that they could and would have been 
largely replaced by Indian papers without seriously aiffecting the consumer. 

As regards Protected Printing other than Newsprint the prices shown 
indicate the normal grades of M/F Printing which are largely made by 
Indian Mills and we have accordingly taken 85 per cent. (5,618 tons) as 
representing papers which can be manufactured in India. 

(d) Pdcki'iig Papi'.r.- —The (juantity imported in 1980-31 wa.s 11,568 tons as 
against 10,376 in 1926-27. The average price ranged from 2‘85 annas per lb. 
in 1927-28 to 2'37 annas per lb, in 1930-31. (In this connection it may be 
noted that in the years 1927-28 to 1930-31 inclusive the average price of im¬ 
ported packing paper was higher than the average price of imports of unpro¬ 
tected printings other than Newsprint.) We ourselves do not manufacture 
Packing Paper, and feel that our knowledge of the country’s requirements 
in this respect is insufficient to enable us to state what proportion, if any, 
can be or is likely to be made in India, and we have not therefore included 
this class among our estimate of the paper which can be made in India. At 
the same time it may well be that a considerable proportion could be made 
in India, particularly if assistance in the form of protection were given. 

ie) Old Neionpapers. —Imports in 1930-31 amounted to 41,134. tons and 
cannot be made in India. 

(/) Paper, Manu/acfwres.—Impavts in 1930-31 amounted to 1,052 tons, and 
we have no reason to supijose that they are of a nature likely to he made in 
India in the near future. 

(Cf) Other Kinds of Paper. —The quantity imported in 1930-31 was 3,487 
tons, and the average price has ranged from 711 annas per lb. in 1926-27 to 
6'37 annas per lb. in 1929-30. These prices indicate that the papers com¬ 
prised, consist chiefly of special kinds for which there is a limited demand 
in India, and which we cannot therefore regard with any certainty as likely 
to be niantifactured in the country in the near future. 

ih) Boards. —Imports in 1930-31 comprised the following: — 

Straw Boards 11,910 tons at an average price of 
0'87 annas per lb. 

Card Board, Mill Board, Paste Board (other Sorts) 

3,261 tons at an average price of 2-30 annas 


per lb. 

Tons. 

Manufactures of Card Board ..... 253 

Total Boards . ... 15,424 


We believe that the manufacture of Straw Boards in India at present 
is very limited and we cannot therefore regard imports as likely to he replaced 
by Indian-made Boards in the near future. The same applies to manu¬ 
factures of Card Board. As regards Paste Board, Mill Board, and Card 
Board we believe that a proportion could be made in India, or alternatively 
that the Card Board manufactured in Indian Mills would be equally suit¬ 
able for sgme of the purposes for which imported Boards are now used. 
In the absence of a Protective .Duty on such Boards, however, the Indian 
Mills are unlikely to he able to compete successfully, and we have not 
therefore included any proportion of this item in the Indian Demand for 
papers which can be made in India under existing conditions. 
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Summarising the above we get the following statement of Imports for 
1880-31. 




Total 

Imports. 

Proportion 
which can 
be or is 
likely to be 
manufac - 
tured in 
India. 

- Proportion 
which is 
not likely 
to be manu 
factored in 
India. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

(a) Writing Paper and 
Envelopes . 

7,866 

5,153 

2,713 

(6) Newsprint 


21,541 

— 

21,641 

(c) Printing other than 
News 

12,620 

9,826 

2,794 

(d) Packing Paper 


11,668 

— 

11,568 

(e) Old Newpapers 


41,134 

— . 

41,134 

</) Manufactures 
Paper 

of 

1,052 

— 

1,052 

is) Other kinds 
Paper 

of 

3,487 

_ 

3,487 

(k) Boards 


15,424 

— 

15,424 

Total 


114,692 

14,979 

99,713 


Excluding Old Newspapers, Paper Matiufactures, and Manufactures of 
Card Board, the total imports for 1930-31 amounted to 72,253 tons, of 
which we consider 14,979 tons (as above shown) consist of papers which can 
be manufactured in India. The remaining 67,274 tons, which we feel we 
cannot definitelj' regard as likely to be manufactured in India in the near 
future, are made up as follows: — 


Tons. 

Newsprint ........ 21,641 

Straw Boards ........ 11,910 

Packing Paper. . 11,568 

Other Sorts . . . . . . • , ■ 12,266 


67,274 


Taking these figures and combining them with our estimate of the produc- 
Ijoii of the Indian Mills we arrive at our estimate of the Total Indian 
Demand as shown on J at end. 

In concluding our an.swer to this question it may not be out of place to 
discuss the que-stion of what demand may reasonably be anticipated in the 
future. 

Between 1926-27 and 1929-30 there was a steady increase in the demand, 
while in 19.30-31. there was a substantial decrease in imports, although the 
Production of Indian Mills was maintained. We attribute the reduced 
Import figures for 1930-31 to the General Depression in Trade, and the 
political situation in India in 1930, and feel that in considering the question 
of future demand, these circumstances, which it is hoped are of a temporary 
nature, should he discounted. We accordingly give below particulars of the 
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increase we estimate took place between 1926-27 and 1929-30 in the Indian; 
demand for papers which can be made in the Country. 



Total 
imports in 

Total 
imports in 

Increase. 


1926-27. 

Tons. 

1929-30. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1. Writing Papers 

(Protected) 

9,143 

11,546 

2,403 

2, Printing other than 
News (Protected) . 

7,662 

8,171 

509 

3. Printing other than 
News (Un-pro- 

tected) 

1,751 

7,817 

6,066 

Total 

18,666 

27,634 

8,978 


Average 

Percentage 
we have 

Average 

annual 

increase 


increase 

taken as 

in demand 


per 

capable of 

for papers 


-Annum. 

Produc¬ 

which can 


Tons. 

tion in 
India, 

Tons. 

be produced 
in India. 

Tons. 

1. Printing Papers 
tected) 

(Pro- 

801 

70% 

561 

2. Printing other 

News (Protected) 

than 

170 

86% 

144 

3. Printing other 

News (Unprotected) 

than 

. 2,022 

70% 

1,415 

Total . 2,993 


2,120 


The corresponding increase in the production of Indian Mills between 
1926 and 1930 was as follows; 


(A) Production of Titagliur, 

Bengal, 

Lucknow, 

and our 

own Mills. 


Output 

in 

Output 

in 

Increase. 

Increase 

per 


1926. 

Tons. 

1930. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

annum. 

Tons, 

Writing Papers 

6,800 

9,150 

2,360 

588 

Bleached Printings 

14,000 

18,000 

4,000 

1,000 

Unbleached and 

Badanii 

6,800 

7,600 

800 

200 

Packing and Wrapper . 

2,250 

2,160 

—100 

—25 

Miscellaneous 

650 

400 

—260 

—63 

Total for the 4 Mills . 

30,500 

37,300 

6,800 

1,700 

(B) Other Mills 

1,280 

3,000 

1,720 

430 

(Quality Unknown) 





Total 

31,780 

40,300 

8,520 

2,130 


Combining the above tables the average annual increase for the 3 yeart? 
previous to the present general depression in trade was approximately 4,250 
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tons. While we do not predict any expansion until such time as there may 
be an impi-ovement in world conditions, (and it may well be that in the 
meantime the demand may show a further temporary decrease) we feel 
that this figure of 4,250 tons indicates the normal expansion in the demand 
for papers of those classes which can be made in India which may be looked 
for as soon as more normal conditions prevail throughout the world. 

It is nevertheless our duty to point out that this increase represents only 
a small part of the development which must eventually take place as a 
result of increasing education. The highest consumption of unmanufactured 
paijer, which took place in 1929-30, amounted to approximately 130,000 
tons, which is less than 1 lb. per head of population per annum. The poten¬ 
tial Indian demand of the future may be indicated by reference to the 
following consumption per head in other countries in 1925. 

Lbs. 


U. S, A. 
Great Britain 
Germany 
France 
Belgium 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Australia 
Japan 
Chile 
Egypt 


per annum. 

152 

81 

48 

40 

50 

31 

13 

44 

],8 

26 

5 


26. (ii) Whilst we certainly do not consider there is any immediate likeli¬ 
hood of a separate Indian pulp industry coining into exi.stenc6, we feel that, 
given some assistance as outlined in our reply to question 27, the manu¬ 
facture of Indian made pulp by the existing Paper Mills should develop. 
They would be encouraged to foster the use of indigenous fibres for their 
own products, thus in a sense creating their own markets for pulp. 

(6) We can find no grounds at the present time for revising the Board’s 
conclusion regarding the possibility of a market for Indian made pulp 
abroad, though we still look to the time when this may eventually become 
an important factor for consideration, 

27. In our opinion there are certain ground.s for reconsidering the ques¬ 
tion of a Protective Duty on imported Pulp. 

In paragraphs 86 and 89 of chapter IV of their Report the Board stated 
that the claim for such duty was founded on two objects: — 


(1) To enable Bamboo Pulp to replace Wood Pulp in supplying the 

needs of Indian Paper Mills. 

(2) To promote the ultimate development of an Export Trade in 

Bamboo Pulp: 


The Board further pointed out that from this Company’s point of view 
the first object was a stepping stone to the second. 

In paragraph 90 the Board held that the special justification for increas¬ 
ing the price of paper to the consumers (which might be found if it could 
be established that a substantial increase in the cost of wood pulp could 
be no longer deferred) did not exist, and that object 2 could not therefore 
he regarded as a factor which should influence the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the question of whether an Import Duty should he imposed 
on Wood Pulp. 

Further to this the position with regard to the possibility of export %vas 
fully examined in paragraphs 91 to 93 and the prospects shown to be some¬ 
what remote. 
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In paragraphs 94 and 95 of the Report, it was held that an Import 
Duty on pulp would be unlikely to lead to the establishment of a separate 
pulp industry, and the Board stated that it would be a somewhat stringent 
measure to inci-ease the price of paper to the consumer merely to force the 
Indian paper makers to forego the use of an imported material. 

In paragraphs 97 and 98, the Board further held that it was not yet 
established that Bamboo Pulp could entii'ely replace Wood Pulp ns far as 
existing Indian Mills were concerned. 

We must admit at the outset that the Board’s v^iews regarding the 
possibility of an Export Trade have been entii-ely justified by events, and 
we do not put this possibility forward to-day as a ground for reoon.sidering 
the question of an Import Duty on Wood Pulp. 

We are however of opinion that this question is deserving of reconsidera¬ 
tion with the object of enabling Bamboo Pulp to replace Wood Pulp in 
supplying the needs of Indian Paper Mills, and we base this opinion chiefly 
on two points : — 

(1) We believe it can now be established that Bamboo Pulp is capable 

of replacing Wood Pulp almost entirely in supplying the needs 
of Indian Paper Mills. 

(2) The fact that the Government of India did not adopt the Board’s 

recommendation regarding financial assistance to our Company, 
necessitates the consideration of whether some other form of 
special encouragement should now be provided to promote the 
objects which led the Board to frame this recommendation. 

With regard to the first point our views are the same as at the time of 
tlie last enquiry, and we hope that on this occasion further supporting 
evidence will be available from other Indian Mills, who have been experi- 
rnenting with bamboo. In addition, valuable evidence will we hope be sub¬ 
mitted by the Forest Research Institute, 

The second point requires closer scrutiny and we attach great import¬ 
ance to paragraph 132 (sections 4., 6, and 8) of the Bo.ard’s Report, which 
we submit have a close connexion with Chapter IV. 

This paragraph shows that although the Board did not consider that an 
Import Dut.v on Wood Pulp coaid be recommended, they were nevertheless 
of opinion that some encouragement should be given to the development of 
the Pulp side of the Industry. In arriving at this conclusion the Board 
stated that it was desirable that the work already done on Bamboo should 
not be wasted and that the Sulphite process should be continued on a scale 
sulRcient to ascertain its possibilities, particularly with a view to obtaining 
further information regarding the extent to which costs under various heads 
could be reduced. 

Elsewhei-e in our representation we have described the reasons which 
have prevented us from obtaining, on a practical scale, the information 
required by the Board, and which have their root in the fact that the 
Board’s recommendations were not adopted by Government in full. We 
suggest, as a natui’al inference, that had the Board foreseen this fact and its 
consequences, they might have been led to a further consideration of other 
possible means of attaining their object. Apart from financial assistance, 
as recommended the Board, there appear to us to be only two ways in 
which this object could lie attained, tlie first being- a bounty on the manu¬ 
facture of Bamboo Pulp, and the second being an Import Duty on AVood 
Pulp. 

In paragraphs 144 to 146 of their Report, the Board stated their reasons 
for discarding the first alternatite, and we ara not in a position to put 
forward any argument which would entirely meet the objections stated by 
the Board. At the same time we feel that this possibility might be recon¬ 
sidered should it still he felt that an Import Dut.v on AVood Pulp cannot be 
recommended. AVe ourselves believe that the latter is preferable however. 
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and that the objections found by the Board in 1925 do not apply with equal 
force to-day. These objections were essentially four in number: ■— 

(1) That the possibility of an Export Trade could not be considered 

as a decisive factor until it could be established that a substan¬ 
tial rise in Wood Pulp prices was imminent. 

(2) That an Import Duty would be unlikely to lead to the establish¬ 

ment of a separate Pulp Industry. 

(3) That it was not established that Bamboo Pulp could entirely re¬ 

place Wood Pulp in the requirements of the Indian Mills. 

(4) That an increase in the price of paper to the consumer could not 

be justified merely to force the Indian .Mills to forego an 
imported material. 

Taking each of the objections in turn, we beg to submit our views for 
the Board’s consideration as follows: — 

(1) A,s already stated we do mix luit ionrard the ultimate develoiunent 

of an Exjjort Trade as an argument in favour of an Imixort 
Duty at the present time. 

(2) As a corollary of (1) we are at present concerned only with the 

question of encouraging the Bamboo Pulp Industry to expand 
within the scope of the requirements of the Indian Paper 
Industry. This being so we do not see that the creation of a 
separate Pulp Industry is in any way necessary at present, 
RX'on with a view to an ultimate Export Trade. The informa¬ 
tion wliich the Board de.sired to obtain could be obtained as 
well from a combined Pulp and Paper Mill as from a separately 
established Pulp Mill, while the Industry would ascertain by 
practical experience whether Bamboo Pulp could be more econo¬ 
mically produced in a separate Pulp Mill adjacent to the |Raw 
Material, or by installing Pulp Plant at the Paper Mill. In 
either case the necessary knowledge and experience would be 
available for the establishment of a separate Pulp Industry 
when Export Trade becomes possible, and meanwhile we submit 
that this point is not of vital importance. 

(3) We have already stated our views on this point, but it may not 

be out of place to suggest that an Import Duty on Pulp need 
not be prohibitive. If, for instance, this could be so arranged 
as to bring the cost of Wood Pulp exactly in line with the cost 
of manufacturing Bamboo Pulp it would be open to the Mills 
to use whatever quantities of either they found necessary. 
Actually we recommend that the duty should be somewhat 
higher in order that the use of Wood Pulp should be definitely 
discouraged. At the same time the difference in price might 
be so adjusted as to achieve this object, while at the same time 
enabling Mills to obtain Wood Pulp at an only moderately 
increased cost in cases when this might he preferable to Bamboo 
Pulp for any special reason. 

In order to give Mills sufficient time to arrange for necessary 
finance for additional plant and for the erection thereof, also 
for the organization essential for increased supplies of raw 
material, we suggest that they should be alloxved to import up 
to 31st March, 1934 free of duty, wood pulp up to their respec¬ 
tive average annual imports for the three years ending March, 
1931. The amount to be allowed to be imported free should 
be redxxced annually thereafter by 20 per cent, of this ax^erage 
figure, until the import of air dry wood pulp is brought doxvn 
to 25 per cent, of the annual paper production of the Mill, the 
figure for the preceding year being taken in each case. Any 
pulp imported over such specified quantiti-ss would be subject to 
such duty as may be decided upon. 
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(4) A pioper consideration of this point inyolves first of all the deter¬ 
mination of the actual burden which would be imposed on the 
consumer. 

In our answer to question 49 we have stated that we estimate our cost 
of manufacturing Bamboo Pulp on a scale sufficient to meet the require¬ 
ments of our Paper Mill at approximately Rs. 171 per ton Commercial 
■air-dry weight. We accordingly recommend that the proposed duty on 
Imported Wood Pulp should be such as would bring its landed cost to a 
level of Rs, 210 per ton, the amount of the Duty being regulated in accord¬ 
ance with fluctuations in the price of Wood Pulp, to maintain this level. 
The present minimum price for easy Bleaching Sulphite Pulp may he taken 
as about dBlO per ton C. I, F. Calcutta. At Exchange 1/5| this equals 
Rs. 135-3 C. I. P., or say Rs. 140 landed, so that the present duty would 
require to be Rs. 70 per ton. 

Assuming that Wood Pulp Imports continued as at present the increased 
cost of Materials to Indian Mills is determined by the amount of duty 
they would Inave to pay. In 1930-31 the Imports were approximately 20,000 
tons, and the duty payable on this quantity at the rate of Rs. 70 per ton, 
would be Rs, 14,00,000. 

If, however, Bamboo Pulp can be produced at Rs. 190 per ton, the 
increase in manufacturing costs could be reduced by substituting this for 
Imported Wood Pulp. Thus Rs. 14,00,000 I'epresents the maximum increase 
in manufacturing costs, and, on a total output of 40,000 tons, is equivalent 
to an inci’ease in the cost of paper of three pies per lb 
. Taking this figure as representing the additions* Protective Duty on 
Paper which would be entailed by a Duty on Pulp, and multiplying it by 
our estimate of 55,000 tons as the jsrosent Indian demand for Paper which 
can be, or is likely to be, manufactured in India (Question 25), the total 
burden to the consumer would not exceed Bs. 19,25,000. On a population 
of 330 millions, this is equivalent to 1'12 pies per head per annum. 

It may further be noted that notwithstanding the present Protective 
Duty the cost of paper to the consumer is lower to-day than it was in 
1924, This is shown by our own sales returns and also by the statistics foi' 
the Sea Borne Trade of British India. In 1923-24 the average value of the 
Total Imports of writing paper and envelopes, and of printing other than 
News, was 4’33 annas per lb. Adding Duty at 15 per cent, the landed cost 
becomes 4'98 annas per Ih. The corresponding figure for 1930-31 is 3'24 
annas per lb. and with duty at 1 anna per lb. this becomes 4-24 annas per 
lb. This shows a reduction of 0‘74 annas per lb. or Rs. 103-10 per ton, 
while current figures show a further reduction. 

As a result of the above W'e submit; — 

(a) That the extra burden to the Consumer resulting from an Import 
Duty on Wood Pulp would be small. 

(h) That even with an Import Duty on Wood Pulp the price of paper 
would still be markedly cheaper than before the introduction 
of the present Act, and probably not greatly higher than in 
1930-31. 

In this connection it may be noted that the Average Value 
of the Total Writings and Envelopes (Pi'otected) imported in 
March 1931 was 3-61 annas compared with an average of 
4‘12 for the year 1930-31. 

(c) That the country would benefit by the increased development of 

Indian resources, and the additional employment of Indian 
Labour. 

(d) That Government would directly benefit by additional revenue in 

the form of— 

(1) The Dirty on imported Pulp itself, 

(2) Increased Railway Traffic on Coal, Bamboo, etc. 

(3) Increased Forest Royalty. 
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(e) That the objects for which the Board recommended financial assist¬ 
ance to this Company in 193S would he made possible of 
attainment. 

(/) That the Industry might he expected to be free, within a reason¬ 
able period, from any dependence on foreign countries for its 
supplies of Primary Jlaw materials. 

In connection with the above we would particularly emphasize (c)', which 
has also been strongly urged by the opponents of Protection. We cannot 
but regard the Pulp and Paper Industries as being really a single Industry. 
Until the comparatively recent invention of Artificial Silk, Wood Pulp 
was used only in the manufacture of Paper, and it was merely as a matter 
of convenience and a result of questions of transport that any dissociation 
arose. We feel as a logical result, that Protection of Pulp and Paper 
should go hand in hand and that the development of the country’s natural 
resources particularly when they are at pre.sent in the nature of waste 
products, is of the highest importance. In this connection may we venture 
to suggest that this development would produce wealth which might he 
regarded as an offset to the burden imposed by an increase in the price of 
paper P If viewed in this light it is possible that substantial justification 
for the latter might he established. 

On these grounds we accordingly beg to invite a reconsideration of the 
question of an Import Duty on Wood Pulp, or, alternatively of other means 
which would encourage the development of the use of bamboo, and which 
might be expected to render Indian Mills independent of the use of foreign 
Pulp. 

28. Tile classes of paper which form tho bulk of our output were White 
Printing, Cream Laid, Cream Wove and Azure Laid. In 1930-31 these four 
lines, comprised 85-65 per cent, of our total output, and no other individual 
item of manufacture exceeded 3 per cent, of the total. We believe there¬ 
fore that it will be sufficient if we confine our reply to imported papers which 
compete directly with these classes, and we give below particulars of the 
lowest prices, at which these are being imported to-day: — 

(1) Whifc rrintinf /.—In December last one of our dealers obtained a 

quotation from a leading firm of British paper importers, and 
he was quoted for Belgian Printing at £22-10 per ton nett 
c.i.f. Calcutta. • This price w'as quoted without any quantity 
being stated, and our dealer informed us he had no doubt he 
could have obtained a reduction of ten shillings or even £1 
per ton, if he had made a firm offer for a considerable quantity, 
say 100 tons, 

(2) Cream Laid and Cream, Wove .—^The only essential difference 

between these classes lies in the nature of water-mark, and this 
does not affect the cost or selling price appreciably. Cream 
Laid prices generally may accordingly be taken as applying 
equally to Cream Wove, and viee. verm. 

We have recently seen quotations for wood-free Cream Laid at 
£23-12-6 per ton, c.i.f., Indian Port, and we have been informed 
that lower prices can be obtained for substantial business. We 
accordingly regard £23 as the appi-oximate minimum price 
to-day. 

(3) Azure. Laid .—This paper is generally similar in its characteris¬ 

tics to Cream Laid with the exception of the colour. The 
better quality Azure Laid used for ledgers may contain a large 
percentage of rag and he relatively high in price, but there 
are large quautitie.s of Azure Laid imported into this country 
which consist chiefly, if not entirely, of wood pulp and do not 
possess great strength. We have not ourselves recently seen 
any original invoices for imported Azure Laid hut from our 
knowledge of the prices at which these are obtainable in the 
bazar, we should say that this quality can he imported to-dar 
at between £25 and £26 per ton. 
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The prices given above represent our idea' of the lowest price at which 
wood-free papers are being imported into India to-day, Superior qualities 
are imported at higher prices and there is a considerable demand at the 
present time for Dutch Cream Laid at between £24 and £25 per ton. 
Similarly there is alu'ay.s a demand for special qualities of White Printing 
at various prices which depend on the purposes for which the jiaper is 
required and which may exceed £30 per ton. 

Similarly there is also a demand for Papers containing a proportion of 
mechanical wood pulp, this iJroportion being, in some cases, sufficient per¬ 
centage to exempt the Paper from the Protective Duty. Prices for papers 
of this description (which are nevertheless of sufficiently good quality to be 
substituted in some cases for our White Printings and Writings, and more 
particularly for Badami), are of course much lower than those giv'en above. 

With our relatively small output, and high proportion of better grade 
Printings and Writings, we are perhaps less affected by such inferior 
papers than other Indian Mills, and the chief competition we experience 
is in respect of ivood-free White Printing, Cream Laid, and Azure Laid, 
the minimum c.i.f. prices for which are approximately as given above. -4t 
the same time such cheap impoi-ted piapers react on the market, and we 
-are necessarily affected by the tendency towards lower prices, and any 
resulting scarcity of orders. 

The landed cost of wood-free Papers on the c.i.f. ■ jjrices given abova, 
ivill be— 


Quality. 

Sterling 
Rate jier 
ton 

C.i.f 
Cost ill 
Rs. at 

Duty. 

Landing 

and 

Clearing 

Landed 
Rate per 
ton. 

Landed 
Rate 
per lb 


c.i.f. 

■t s. 

Rx. 1/.5-J. 
B.S, A. 

Rs. 

charges. 

Es. 

Rs. A. 

As. r 

Wliite Printing 

. 22 10 

304 4 

140 

6 

449 4 

3 2'61 

Cream Laid 

. 23 0 

311 0 

140 

5 

456 0 

3 3-08 

Azure Laid 

. 26 10 

344 13 

140 

5 

489 13 

3 6-99 


29. In comparing tile Railway Freight paid by Importers to up-country 
Markets and the Freight paid on the Produce of our Mill, such Markets 
require to be grouped in two clas.ses: — 

I. Those Markets in which imported Papers rvould normally be 
obtained through Calcutta. 

II. Those Markets in which imported Papers are chiefly obtained 
through Ports other than Calcutta. 

In the case of I the Freight paid on the produce of our Mill is less 
than the Freight payable on imported Papers, and the area concerned • 
reaches approximately as far as Lucknow, Cawnpore, Raipur and Cocanada. 
Typical instances are ; — 


Freight from Naihati Freight from Calcutta 

on I.P.P. Paper. on Imported Paper. 



Wagon 

Small 

Wagon 

Small 


Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P, 

R.S. A. P. 

Rs. A. P, 

Gaya 

. 0 5 

0 

0 6 0 

0 10 11 

0 10 11 

Patnii 

. 0 4 

1 

0 4 9 

0 12 6 

0 13 ' 6 

Benares 

. 0 6 

1 

0 7 2 

0 15 8 

0 15 8 

Allahabad 

. 0 6 

2 

0 7 5 

10 1 

12 7 

Cawnpore 

. 0 7 

8 

0 9 2 

10 1 

16 9 

Lucknow 

. 0 7 

8 

0 9 2 

10 0 

16 3 

■Cocanada 

. 1 3 

5 

13 5 

1 8 0 

18 0 


(N.B.~A]l the 

above rates 

are per inaunS.) 





In the case of II, while the Freight paid en our Paper may be lower 
than the Freight payable on Foreign Paper iinijorted through Calcutta, it 
may still be almost as high as, or even higher than, the Freight on Foreign 
Paper imported through other Ports. As examples of this we may quote 


the following; — 

Wagon 

Load Rate 
from 
Naihati 
for r.p.p. 
Paper. 

Wagon 

Load Rate 
from 

Calcutta for 
Imported 
Paper. 

Wagon 

Load Rate 
for 

Imported 

Paper from 
other Ports. 


Ha. A. P. 

Its. A, P. 

Ra. A. P. 

Delhi 

0 11 1 

1 0 1 

0 13 8* 

Lahore 

13 4 

17 6 

0 13 8* 


In Ports other than Calcutta, and in their immediate vicinity, we are- 
definitely at'a disadvantage as regards Freight, It costs us approximately 
Re. 1-1-3 per maund by Rail to Madras, and Re. 1-4-1 to Bombay. Sea 
Freight to these places is about 16 annas per maund, hut this involves delay 
and necessitates more expensive packing. Against this it costs dealers 
no more to land Foreign Paper in Madras or Bombay than it does in 
Calcutta. 

As a result our experience of up-country Freights from Ports other 
than Calcutta is very limited. In the case of Bombay, however, we are 
informed that the Railways do not discriminate between Indian and Foreign 
Papers when quoting rates. We understand that certain concessions have 
been granted to the Poona Mills, but that similar concessions would be 
granted to paper made by other Indian Mills, or to Foreign Paper, if it 
could be shown that the traffic likely to rD.sult would be equally beneficial 
to the Railways. 

30. We regret that our records are not kept in such a manner as to- 
give the information in the form required by the Board. The reasons for 
this are as follows: — 

(1) In some cases there is a greater difference in price between 

different substances in the same class (e.g., between 6 lbs. 
Cream Laid F’cap and 10 lbs. Cream Laid F’cap, or between 
12 and 16 lbs. demy White Printing), than between different 
classes of paper, even in cases where one class is ■ a writing 
paper and the other a Printing, (e.g., Cream Laid and White 
Printing in the same substance). 

In illustration of this we quote the following from our current 
Calcutta price list: — 

Per lb. 

As. p. 

Cream Laid 13 x 16 x 6 lbs..43 

Cream Laid 13-J x 16f x 10 lbs. . , . .39 

White Printing 18x22x18 lbs.3 9 

It will be noted that in this case the difference between a light 
and a heavy weight Cream Laid is 6 pies per lb., while there 
is no difference between Cream Laid and White Printing of 
similar substance. 

(2) In some oases there is a marked difference in price between two 

kinds of Printing even of the same substance (e.g., White 
Printing and Common Badami) while, as we have seen, the 
price for a printing and a writing may be the same (e.g., Cream 
Laid and White Printing of the same substance). 

*These are not based on actual quotations but we believe they repre¬ 
sent approximately the Freight from Bombay in the case of Delhi, and 
Tarachi in the case of Lahore. 
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In illustration of this we quote the following from our current. 
Calcutta price list. 

Per lb. 

As. p. 

Cream Laid 13i x 16J x 10 lbs. . . . .39 

White Printing 18 x 22 x 18 lbs.3 9 

Common Badami 18 x 22 x 18 lbs. . . . .28 

(3) The classification of paper into Writing, Printing, etc., refers 
primarily to the use to which the paper will be put and indi¬ 
cates only approximately its actual quality. While Writing 
papers generally are more costly to make, and consequently 
command higher prices, than printing papers, the reverse is 
sometimes the case. 

This depends on such considerations as strength, and other 
special properties. Por instance Printing paper manufactured 
for the Government of India, which complies with a very high 
standard of strength and quality, may be, and usually is, moi'e 
costly to make (irrespective of whether it commands a higher 
price, though the latter may sometimes be the case) than a 
White Printing, or even a Writing paper such as Cream Laid,, 
which is manufactured for the Bazar and which is not required 
to comply with such a high standard as regards quality and 
strength. In the case of our own Mill the raw materials used 
for both Writing and Printing papers are practically identical, 
and the special characteristics required are chiefly given by 
modifications in the manufacturing processes, such as beating, 
etc., and it is therefore quite possible for a Printing paper, in 
which special properties are required, to be more costly to 
manufacture than a Writing paper where special properties are- 
jiot required. 

As a result of the above our records have not therefore been kept in 
STich a manner as to distinguish between the average prices obtained for 
Writing and Printing papers, and we believe moreover that even if these 
figures were available they might prove misleading for the reason stated. 

Actually our records from 1st October, 1927 to date distinguish between 
Bleached and Unbleached papers, the latter class including such wrapper 
as is manufactured for our own consumption. Previous to 1st October, 1927 
this distinction was not kept, and we are therefore able to give only the 
total average price realised for all classes. 

Actually prices realised are as shown in the statement E at end the 
figures shown being after deduction of all discounts and commission. 

31. As requested we attach a statement P at end showing the prices at 
which the chief products of our mill have been sold at Calcutta and up- 
country centres for the past five years. The places we have selected apart 
from Calcutta are Allahabad, Delhi, Lahore, and Madras. We should 
however explain that Delhi has for many years been a low priced market, 
and we think we are justified in saying that Indian Mills generally have 
used Delhi principally to absorb their output of what is known as “ Job 
Paper ”. This comprises papers which for one reason or another are inferior 
to the mills’ normal production, and a proportion of such paper is inevit¬ 
able in any Mill. The main justification for concentrating sales of such 
paper in one market is that by so doing the prices obtainable in other 
markets are not prejudiced by sales of slightly inferior paper at lower 
prices. It will be noted that the prices realised by us in Delhi are generally 
below those realised in Allahabad and Lahore and the reason above stated 
is the chief explanation. 

Turning to Allahabad and Lahore it will be noted that we have always 
obtained better prices in these places than in Calcutta, except during 1930. 
There are two chief reasons why our up-country prices during 1930 were 
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-lower than in Calcutta. In the first place it will be noted that in the 
case of Lahore there was a marked drop in prices in 1929. This was also 
true for Allahabad though the reduction was less marked. In both oases 
the reduction in prices was forced upon us by the sale,? policy of the Punjab 
pulp and paper mills w'hicli commenced manufacture at the beginning of 
1929, and immediately stated its intention of selling paper at 2 to 3 pies 
per lb. below the prices of other Indian paper mills, and that in the event 
of the latter i-eduoing their prices it would in turn reduce still further 
•and so continue to under-sell them by a fixed difference of 2 to 3 pies. 

As a result of this policy the older mills were forced either to meet this 
competition or to abandon their longstanding connection with up-country 
.markets. 

In the second place it wilt he noticed that there was an increase in the 
prices realised by us in Calcutta during 1930, this increase representing the 
concerted efforts of the three mills situated in Bengal to stabilise prices in 
their Home market. 

As a result of the decrease in np-country prices combined with the 
stabilisation of prices in Calcutta we obtained a lower I’eturn up-country 
during 1930 than we did in Calcutta. 

As a result of this auomalou.s position the three mills situated in Bengal 
have since made combined efforts to .stabilise up-country prices along the 
•same lines as adopted last year in relation to the Calcutta market. The 
re.sult of the.se efhn'ts is indicated by the last set of figuro.s in the state¬ 
ment and it will be noted that onr price.s to-day in -Allahabad, Delhi and 
Lahore are higher in all cases than our Calcutta prices. 

In case of Madras we have realised a slightly better price for Cream 
Laid than in Calcutta hut a slightly lower price' lor white printing. In 
this connexion we would however e.xplain that practically the Tthole of onr 
.sales in .,Madra.s consist of Cream Laid and our price for White Printing 
has been more oi' less nominal. Wc can only .attribute our inability to sell 
White Printing in Aladras even at tlie very low prices offered, to the 
popularit.y of low-priced foreign printing paix^rs in that market. In this 
connexion imports of Printing (other than Newspi'int) to Madra.s in 1929-30 
amounted to 3,765 tons of a declared value of Bs. 13,00,660 or 2-47 annas 
per lb. 

Apart from the special conditions prevalent during 1930, and excluding 
the case of White Printing in Madras, it will be seen that we have generally 
■obtained higher prices up-country than in Calcutta and it has always been 
our endeavour to secure a price up-country which will be equivalent to the 
price we obtain in Calcutta, after allowing for the difference in freight. 

There are however one or two factors which prevent us from doing so 
in all cases. 

It will be appreciated that our selling prices in Calcutta are chiefly deter¬ 
mined by the prices at which foreign paper is being imported. At the same 
time we are usually able to obtain a higher price in relation to the price of 
imported papers in Calcutta than we are in other Porta, This is natural,in 
view of the fact that Calcutta is our home market and has grown up along 
with'Mills situated in its vicinity. As a result Indian Papers are known 
and popular in Calcutta to a greater extent than ip other Ports and this 
■combined with the fact that the principal Indian Mills have their offices in 
Calcutta and are thus able to keep in elose,touch with dealers, and to make 
prompt deliveries, gives ns an a.ppreciable advantage. 

While our paper is now generally well known np-conntry we do not 
perhaps enjoy such a strong position in this respect as we do in our Home 
market. Furthermore we have in some cases, particularly in the ease of 
Delhi and Lahore, to meet foreign competition front Bombay and Karachi, 
and these two facts probably explain the slight difference in the return we 
‘obtain_ from up-country markets (after adjusting freights) as compared with 
the prices we obtain in Calcutta. 
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It will be noted that to-day’s ijrices represent an increase in up-country 
prices as compared with 1930, but that they represent a decrease in the- 
case of Calcutta, The former chiefly represents the increase which has been 
made possible by the fact that the Punjab Pulp and Paper Mills have .sus¬ 
pended manufacture, and is therefore the counterpart of the reduction 
forced on us in 1929. The reduction in Calcutta is a reflection of the fall in 
price,s for imported papers during the last few months. 

It will be seen that the two adjustments combined have brought back our 
up-couutry prices to approximately their correct relation with our Calcutta 
price,s. 

32. Generally speaking we consider that the price realized by us for any 
class of paper lies between the maximum and minimum prices commanded by 
the (•orreaponding class of imported paper. This we think i.s indicated by 
the figures quoted in our replies to other questions, and i,s natural in view 
of the fact that the names under which paper is classed refer primarily to 
the use to which the paper will he put, and indicate only secondarily the 
quality of the paper. 

In the case of paper where not only the class, hut also the actual quality, 
approximate closely to our i)aper, we believe that in Calcutta our paper com¬ 
mands a slightly higher lu-ice than imported paper and in other ports it 
commands a slightly, lower i)rice. The difference mu.st nowever necessarily be 
small because the Indian merchant is a keen buyer and pric.'e is his main 
consideration. If he is satisfied that two qualities of paper, one Indian and 
one imported, are similar in quality and equally suitable for his purpose he 
is not prepared to pay a higher price for one than for the other. It is prac¬ 
tically impossible to ([uote statistics or even specific case.s as everything, 
depends on the dealer’s opinion regarding quality, and this does not glu'ays 
agree with the opinion which would he given by an expert accustomed tO' 
western conditions. Thus the Indian nierehant requires a hard printing with 
good hulk and which will be suitable for both writing and printing. In 
Europe on the other hand the pilnter requires a soft paper of moderate hulk 
which need not necessarily he suitable for writing but which will he relatively 
strong and durable and will have a good look-through ”. The Indian dealer 
on the other hand is little concerned with strength, durability or “ look- 
through ”. Even if a dealer considers that an imported and Indian paper are 
identical as regards both quality and price our experience is that there is 
no cei'tainty as to which he will purchase. Ai>art from questions of sales¬ 
manship we believe that the chief considerations which commonly affect his 
decision are as follows ; — 

The reasons which might induce hinr to purchase imported paper are: — 

(1) Generally speaking his cost price for impoi'ted paper will be un¬ 

known to his customers whereas the latter invaluably knows at 
what price Indian paper is selling in the district. This renders 
it possible in some cases for the merchant to include a greater 
margin of profit in the sale of imported paper, as he justifies his 
proportionately higher selling price for imported paper by an 
alleged superiority in quality which may or may not be true 
in fact. This may easily he done in cases where the customer 
is uneducated or semi-educated, and the importance of this 
factor has been repeatedly impressed on us by those merchants 
who confine their business largely to imported papers. 

(2) Even if he does not obtain a greater margin of profit the merchant 

may be able to achieve a larger turnover with imported paper 
by alleging superior quality in a similar manner. We believe 
that among uneducated and semi-educated Indian.? there is a 
definite tendency to believe that foreign articles generally are 
of better quality than those made in India. This is quite in¬ 
dependent of the particular instance of paper and is we believe, 
founded on such articles as cotton goods, matches, hardware, 
woollen good.s, glass, paint, etc., in which the qualitv nf the 
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Indian product was generally regarded (at least formerly) as 
inferior to the imported article. We believe this general tend¬ 
ency can he. and is, exploited by Indian paper merchants in 
many cases. 

On the other hand the chief considerations which induce Indian mer¬ 
chants to purchiuse Indian paper on equal considerations of price and quality 
as comirared with imported paper are as follows; — 

(1) The desire to support an Indian industry. Our experience how¬ 

ever is that until recently this factor has not been of great 
importance and that it still carries less weight than might be 
supposed. In particular we would mention the case of Bombay, 
which notwithstanding a declared boycott on foreign goods still 
obtains the bulk of its paper requirements from abroad. 

(2) Supplies are more readily and quickly available in the case of 

Indian paper, particularly in Calcutta and up-country markets, 
and thp merchant is not therefore obliged to carry such large 
stocks or tie up so much capital. 

In any ease we believe that the above considerations apply only when 
both quality and price are very neqrly equal. Prices as a rule come before 
everything, and if quality is the same we believe that the prices obtained 
for Indian papers and Imported are almost identical. 

33. Yes. We have reason to believe that the prices at which foreign 
producers sell for export to India are in some cases u.nremunerative, and we 
attribute this to overproduction in both pulp and paper industries at the 
present time. This is aggravated by the present depression in the world’s 
trade. 

We feel that a proper appreciation of the position regarding the export 
of paper to India cannot be fully understood without reference to the wood 
pulp industry. Even supposing th.at export prices for paper to India were 
remunerative to a manufacturer who was not making his own pulp, but 
was purchasing wood pulp at a price which represented a loss to the seller, 
he would be making his profit at the expense of the pulp manufacturer. 
In many cases moreover the Mills exporting paper to India are making 
their own. pulp but have nevertheless to base their export price on the 
price at which Paper Mills purchasing pulp at depressed prices are able to 
convert this pulp into paper for export. 

Trade papers throughout the past year have stressed the fact that the 
present level of wood pulp prices are unremunerative to the industry as a 
whole. We do not think it necessary to quote these in detail at this stage 
but shall be glad to show extracts to the Board at a later date if required. 
We may however quote from an original letter recently addressed to oup 
London Office by one of the leading firms of wood pulp merchants in London, 
end which ha.s reference to the negotiations preceding the present strike 
in Norwegian Pulp Mills. 

“ It is of course rather difficult to prophesy the outcome of the present 
negotiations regarding the renewal of agreement made between Korwegian 
Pulp Mills and their employees.” 

“ In Scandinavia the Mills are demanding a very heavy cut in wages 
and in view of the very unremunerative prices they at present obtain for 
their pulp they ivould naturally be quite willing to shut down for some 
time. Another point to be considered is that in accordance with the agree¬ 
ment between the Norwegian, Swedish, and Finnish Wood Pulp Associations 
tne output of each of these countries is to be curtailed by 16 per cent., 
and any strike would therefore have to last more than eight weeks before 
resulting m an actual reduction in the calculated output for Norivay.” 

This letter refers to what is perhaps the strongest evidence that present 
wood pulp prices are unremunerative to the producers in Scandinavia. Nego- 
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tiations relating to a restriction in output took place at Copenhagen in 
October last, the conference being attended by. representatives from Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Germany, Austria, and Czecho-Slovakia. A further confer¬ 
ence took place at Malmo, and eventually the above countries agreed to a 
reduction of 15 per cent, m output with effect from 1st October last. Tho 
output of these six countries is estimated at 3,000,000 tons per annum, 
60 that the reduction would represent a quantity of 450,000 tons. 

The serious situation which led to this agreement to curtail production 
is indicated by the fact that the price for Imbleached Sulphite Pulp in 
January 1926 was Kr. 345 f. o. h. Oslo while in September 1930 the coi’res- 
ponding figure was Kr. 190, i.e., a reduction of 45 per cent. 

Apart from the above we are ourselves in possession of the cost figures 
of a Scandinavian Pulp Mill from which it appears that the cost, includ¬ 
ing a remuneration of 6 per cent, on capital, amounts to £12 106. 3(J. c.i.f. 
Calcutta. We have recently been offered first quality Easy Bleaching Sulphite 
Wood Pulp from Scandinavia at £10 10s. and American Easy Bleaching 
Shredded Pulp at £9 per ton. Similarly we have been offered Scandinavian 
First Quality Strong Sulphite at £9 15s., and American Strong Unbleached 
Shredded Sulphite Pulp as low as £8 15s. per ton c.i.f. Calcutta. 

The cost figures we have obtained show that wood alone represents a cost 
of Rs. 70-12 per ton pulp at Exchange 1/6|, while the freight to India is 
approximately Rs. 24-4. This gives the cost for wood and freight alone as 
Rs. 96 or approxim.ately £7. It will he seen that the balance available 
en present export prices to India for fuel, labour, repairs, deilreciation, 
interest, etc., is extremely small. 

In conclusion wo may mention one or two specific in,stances of Companies 
which have incurred losses during recent years. 

AjS liisor Traetnaesefahriker .—^This Mill produced 46,217 tons in 1929 
showing a trading loss for the year of £60,295. 

A/S Borregaard ha.s temporarily closed the Bamble Sulphate Mill at 
Porsgrund the reason published being that the prices of sulphate Pulp having 
dropped below production costs continued working merely meant further loss. 
This mill has a production of 7,000 tons. 

TJik Canada Power and Paper Corporation .—On 25th March, 1931, the 
president admitted to the sliareholders that the Corporation had not earned 
during the first two months of this year the interest on its mortgage bonds, 
and that it is facing a crisis which made financial re-organization imperative. 
He further stated that 60 per cent, of the Company’s equipment was lying 
idle. The Corporation has assets amounting to $212,974,611. 

34. Foreign competition is keenest in the ports of Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, and the Malabar Coast. 

Competition is keener in these ports than in Calcutta owing to their 
distance from the chief Indian Mills, which are situated in the vicinity of 
Calcutta. It is therefore easier for foreign paper to compete, on account 
of the additional freight charges which have to he paid by the Indian Mills, 
and also by reason of the fact that the advantages of prompt supply and 
control of prices which the Indian Mills enjoy in Calcutta are more diffi¬ 
cult to arrange in Bombay, Madras, etc. 

35. There is a difference in price between bamboo paper and paper made 
from other indigenous materials and we would refer the Board to para. 7 (b) 
of our letter dated 8th July, 1930, to the Government of India (copy of 
which was .sent to the Board with our letter of 27th April 1931). The 
paragraph referred to has some hearing on this question as’far as it is 
affected by bazar trading facilities. In addition, even with our mixed furnish 
of bamboo and wood pulp, our quality undoubtedly still suffers to some 
extent in comparison with qualities made wholly or partly from Sabai Grass 
possessing bulking features which the bazar has so long been accustomed to. 
If however the bamboo paper industry is enabled to develop and to equip 
itself with such adequate machinery as experiments may determine to be 
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necessary, then with a standing in the market on a level with older Mills, 
we tliink it reasonable to hope tliat bamboo paper would not suffer any differ¬ 
ence in price due to quality. 

3t). '1 here has been no marked variation lu the quality of the various 
classe.s of |)a()er produced by us since Protection was grunted. There has 
however been a slight increase in the percentage of higher grades, as opposed 
to inferior grades .sucli as Badanii, etc. Thi.s was foreshadowed in the evid¬ 
ence «e gave in 11)21, as, previous to that date, the proportion of inferior 
grade papers wa.s abnormally liigh on account of difficulties previously experi¬ 
enced in tlie developmeut of what wa.s then a new enterprise. 

Apart from this feature the only change has lieen a gradual improve¬ 
ment in the general quality of our production due to increased expeiience 
and improved practice. Xo new chis.se.s of iiaper have been included in onr 
range of Production. 

37. fn our answer to Question 25 we have already referred to the increase 
in the import figures for Printing other than Newsprint which is exempted 
from protection. We now give the following further figures from the .State¬ 
ment of Sea Pome Trade, illustrating the marked increase in imports under 
thi.s head for 1928-29 as compared with 1927-2S. 

In 1507.28 imports were 1,080 ton.s at an average rate of 2'49 annas per 
lb. while ill 1928-29 9,463 tons were imported at an average rate of 2’lt> 
annas per lb., these figures representing an increase in quantity of 132 
lior cent, combined with a decrease in price, of 13'2 per cent. 

Increa.se between 1927-28 and 1928-29 by countries lor Printing other than 
Newsprint were as follows: (ft should be noted that the figures consist 
of protected and unprotected papers combined, as separate figures are not 
(lublwhcd in the Stiitement of Son Borne Trmle. The total increase in the 
protected class between the two yeans amounted however to only 1,337 tons, 
so that 80 per cent, of the combined increase represents unprotected papers). 
Alongside the figures for the increase we have shown the percentage repre¬ 
sented by such increase on the 1927-28 figures. 





Inorease in 
Imports . 

Percentage 
of such 

Country, 



between 

increase on 




1927-28 and 
1928-29. 

imports for 
1927-28. 




Tons. 


Noiway 



2,423 

173% 

British Kmpivo 



1,329 

35% 

Austria 



1,137 

173% 

Germany 



903 

64% 

Czccho-Slovahia 



380 

280% 

Other countries 



542 

15% 



Total 

0.714 

61% 


The percentage iiici-easc in the total represents 132 per cent, increase 
in the case of unprotected, and just under 20 per cent, in the case of 
protected papers. 

We are peiiiaps less directly affected than .some other Mills as our oiit- 
init is smaller and we manufacture a smaller proportion of the lower grades 
which are most affected by this competition. Tt is nevertheless inevitable 
that anything which affects the Industry as a whole should also affect us tc 
some extent. 

Accepting tlic decision of the Board in 1927 that the percentage of Mecha¬ 
nical Pulp should he detm-minod on the basis of the Fibre Content, we 
would accordingly suggest that the minimum percentage of Mechanical Pulp 
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■required to exempt Printing Paper from the Protective Duty should be 
increased from 65 per cent, to 75 per cent., thus approximately reverting 
to the original definition of 66 per cent, of the total weight. 

We feel some diffidence in referring to the practical tests for determining 
the Mechanical Content as we know that this subject has been very fully 
explored by the Customs Authorities. At the same time it may not be out 
■of place to mention to the Board that a new Quantitative Determination 
Test has been very recently evolved by Doctors August Nell and Fritz 
Holder, of the Chief Scientific Laboratory of the Waldhof Pulp Mills. We 
tire informed by an independent consulting Chemist in England that he 
finds the method very satisfactory and that it is accurate within a tolerance 
■of per cent, to 2 per cent, if conditions are strictly standardised. We 
accordingly enclose a copy of an Article from the World’s Paper Trade 
flcview of 13th March, 1931, which describes the manner in which the test 
is performed and which we think will be of interest to the Board. 

38. No essentially new processes of manufacture have been adopted by us 
since 1923-24. Various modifications of a technical nature have been made 
in the manner of operating our plant, and in .some sections of the plant 
alternative types of machinery have been installed for experimental pur¬ 
poses. As however our experiments are not yet completed .such machines 
are being used at present as auxiliaries to our original plant, which remains 
substantially unchanged. 

Apart from the additions to power plant to which reference has been 
made in answer to question No. 24, and experimental plant which has been 
■described in our Answer to Question 11 the only important addition to out 
plant has been the installation of a new paper machine in 1927. This 
machine, together witli auxiliary plants such as Beaters, C.’utters, Bleach¬ 
ing Towers, etc., was installed in order to make our Mill an economic unit. 

As we explained in our letter of 8th July last to the Department of 
Commerce, copies of which are in the possession of the Board, this was 
es.sential if the Company -was to continue its experimental work. 

This fact was recognised by the Board at the ))revious Enquiry as is 
shown in paragraph 127 of their Report issued iii 1925. The result of adding 
a second machine is clearly illustrated as far as oiir manufacturing cost is 
concerned in our reply to Question No. 47. 

39, The sums spent by us on extension or alteration of plant since 1923-24 
have been as follows ; — 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


R,S. A. P. 

—68,667 13 11 
— 1,182 11 4 
6,583 3 0 
9,20,612 6 0 
37,886 0 9 
36,904 9 3 
17,453 7 0 


9,48,589 0 9 


The minus figures shown against the years 1924-25 and 1926-26 have been 
shown in order that the total expenditure given in this answer will coincide 
with the increase in the block value of our property as shown in answer to 
Question No. 41 and m the Balance Sheets we enclose as desired in Ques- 
tion No. 46. These minus figures consist principally of the sum of Rs. 54,064 
returned to the Company in 1924-25 by the Ea.stern Bengal Railway, this 
Wng the amount by which the sum originally deposited by the Company 
towards the construction of the siding, was in excess of the actual propor¬ 
tion of cost payable by the Company. In addition to this, one or two items 
were sold and written off from the Company’s block. 
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Of the above total the manner in which the money was spent is as 


follows: — 







Machinery. 

Buildings. 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. Power Plant 

1,32,352 14 

7 

927 

,6 

0 

2. Pulp Plant (Bamboo) . 

86,803 3 

0 

63,577 

13 

10 

3. Paper Plant 

4,51,393 9 

2 

71,215 

1 

8 

4. Water Supply . 

56,018 10 

4 


— 


6 , Plant for Imported 






Pulp 

16,207 13 

9 

— 

-—■ 


6 . Workshop Machinery. 

7,229 7 

8 

— 

— 


7. Miscellaneous 

7,128 0 

6 

2,290 

5 

10 

8 . Staff Quarters and 






Amenities for 






Labour 

— 


54,479 

9 

0 

9. Erection Costs in¬ 






cluding interest on 






expenditure until 






new plant com¬ 






menced production . 

• 37,911 2 

2 

8,058 16 

8 


7,95,044 13 

2 

2,00,649 

4 

0 - 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Total machinery at Naihati as above . 

7,95,044 

18 

2 

Total Buildings at Naihati as above . 

2,00,549 

4 

0 

Furniture at Naihati ..... 

2,997 

6 

7 

Railway Siding. 

-48,361 

3 

2 

Motor Car .. 

- 707 

8 

0 

Laboratory Equip)ment ..... 

- 1,372 

14 

4 

Motor Launch ...... 

- 7,939 

4 

6 

Furniture in Forest areas .... 

362 

14 

0 

Addition to Jaitpura Lease . . . • 

620 

0 

0 

Machinery in Forest areas .... 

1,068 

14 

0 

Building in Forest areas .... 

6,336 

12 

0 


9,48,589 

0 

9 

Of the above total the, principal expenditure was 

made in 1927 

the manner in which this was spent is as follows: — 

£ 

5; 

d. 

Cost of Machinerv purchased in England, 




f.o.b. U. K. Port 

34,820 16 

2 

Freight ... ... 

2,260 

0 

2 

Total cost c.i.f. Calcutta .... 

37,070 

15 

4 
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Rs. 

A, 

p. 

Equivalent cost at average rate 

of remit- 




tanees ■\vhicb was between 1/5 

-27/32 and 




1/5-7/8 .... 

4,98,143 

3 

0 

Insurance on tho above , 


2,172 

2 

0 

Duty on the above 


12,397 

2 

0 

Landing and Ti’ansport to Mill 

. 

6,556 

7 

6 

Machinery and Materials purchased locally . 

1,38,029 

4 

6 

Buildings purchased locally . 


1,68,195 

6 

6 

Local labour and Supervision 


34,423 

11 

9 

Miscellaneous Local Expenditure 


16,039 

12 

4 

Interest .... 


32,050 

6 

10 

Cost of erection Engineer from 

England . 

12,058 

3 

7 



9,19,065 

12 

0 

Subsequently paid, for machinery 

purchased 




from England 


1,446 

10 

0 



9,20,612 

6 

0 


Money spent in the remaining years was as follows: — 

Spent in Spent in 

England. India. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. .4. P. 

1926-27 . . . - 6,583 3 0 

1928- 29 . . . 28,093 12 10 14,792 3 11 

1929- 30 . . . 27,893 13 8 8,010 11 7 

1930- 31 . . , 8,709 0 0 8,744 7 0 

40. We do not contemplate any important replacement or extension of 
plant in the immediate future. Our Plant for power, Water Supply and the 
manufacture of Paper is now sufficient to make our Mill an economic unit. 

In this connexion we have had under consideration for some time the 
possibility of installing plant to manufacture our own Bleach. We are not 
yet however entirely satisfied that our requirements are sufficiently large to 
enable us to do so economically. This consideration coupled w'ith the financial 
position of the Company has led to the project being held in ahejmnee, and, 
moreover, there has been a marked reduction in the cost of Bleaching 
Powder during recent years. 

Apart from the above we look forward eventually to an extension of 
the pulp side of our Mill which will render us independent of imported 
wood pulp. The esperimente we have been conducting for the past seven 
years have not yet enabled u.s to decide finally on the exact nature of the 
plant which will be mont .suitable, and it ivould be premature to instal fur¬ 
ther plant until this essential point has been finally decided. There is fur¬ 
ther the difficulty of finance. From the Company’s Balance Sheet as at 
3Ist March last it will be noted that the Company still owes Rs. 20 lakhs in 
addition to its Capital, and the possibility of raising additional fund.s for new 
plant is entirely dependent on the question of further adequate protection 
being afforded to the Industry. We are moreover of opinion that the general 
depression in trade, coupled with unsettled political conditions in India, 
may render it difficult- to obtain further capital unless any additional pro¬ 
tection which may be given is guaranteed for at least 10 ye.ars, and is on a 
■scale sufficient to inspii-e confidence in the investing public. ’ 
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41. The block value of our property as it stood in our books on 31st 
March, 1931, is as follows; — 

Its. A. P. Es. A. P. 

(a) Patent Rights . . 3,80,000 0 0 

- 3,80,000 0 0 

(h) Permanent Leasehold 

ut Naihati . . . 1,15,609 10 0 

Land at Jaitpura . 3,449 0 3 

- 1,19,068 10 3 

(r) Buildings at Naihati . 7,19,636 2 3 

Staff Quartei-s at 
Naihati . . 1,.56,508 9 7 

Buildings in Forest 

Areas . . . 7,465 3 7 

- 8,83,fi09 15 5 

(d) Machinery at Naihati . 11,49,476 13 9 

Machinery in Forest 

Areas . . . 3,432 10 4 

- 11,52,909 8 1 

(e) Railway Siding at 

Naihati . . . 65,259 15 3 

Furniture at Naihati . 8,188 4 7 

Furniture and Fittings 
in Calcutta Godown . 407 1 7 

Motor Car at Naihati . 623 0 3 

Furniture in Forest 

Areas . . . 1,018 3 3 

- 65,496 8 11 

Grand Total . 26,01,074 10 8 


42. We had anticipated this or a similar question, and before the com¬ 
mencement of the inquiry we had written to England for estimates which 
would enable us to give the Board the desired information. These have only 
recently been received, and we regret it has not been possible within the 
time allowed by the Board to complete the necessary calculations. We are, 
however, proceeding with this question and hope to send our reply at an 
early date. 

We trust that the Board will approve our action in delaying our reply to. 
this question in preference to submitting hastily compiled figures which we 
might subsequently be obliged to correct. 

43. (1) Depreciation lias been written off as follows; — 

Rs. 


1924-25 

1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


2,48,569 

2,43,728 

2,47,056 

3,03,316 

3,37,051 

3,40,370 

3,41,297 


20,56,386 
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(2) No Reserve Fund has been created during the period. 

44. (a) The Paid up share Capital- ranking for dividend has remained 
unchanged at Rs. 30,00,000 throughout the period. 

(b) No dividends have been distributed during the period. 

45. As requested we enclose copies of our Balance Sheets from 81st March, 
1924 to 31st March, 1931 inclusive. 

46. No Debentures have been issued by the Comimny at any time. 

A loan of Rs. 10,00,000 was however raised to finance the extension of 
Plant carried out in 1926-27. This loan bears interest at 64 per cent, per 
annum and was borrowed as required. The dates on which the various instal . 


ments were paid are as folloAvs: — 



Rs. 

26th March, 1926 

1 ,00,000 

26th March, 1927 

4,00,000 

28th September, 1927 

3,00,000 

19th December, 1927 

2 ,00,000 


10 ,00,000 


On 1st November 1930 a sum of Rs. 8,00,000 wa,s i-epaid to the lenders, 
leaving a nett amount of Rs. 7,00,000 on loan on 31st March, 1931. As the 
loan was made for a maximum i)eriocl of 7 years from the date of the first 
■cash advance, the balance is repayable before 26th March, 1933. 

47. Forms T and II have been duly completed and appear on G. & H. at 
end. 

“ Other ChemicaU ” include Rosin, Alum, Soda, Starch, Glue, Dyes, and 
sundries. 

“ Miscellaneous ” includes the following items: — 

Packing charges. 

Bank Charges. 

Bill Stamps and Collection Charge.s. 

Calcutta Godown Expenses, 

Charges General. 

Insurance. 

Printing and Stationery. 

Law Charges. 

Rent and Taxes. 

Manager’s Commission. 

Audit Fees, 

Brokerage and Dustoorie. 

Staff Bonus. 

Discount. 

Telegrams. 

Trade License. 

Travelling. 

Bombay Charges. 

The following items of Expenditure only are excluded from the forms;_ 

Establishment and/or Secretaries’ Allowance and Commission. 
Bamboo Planting Expenses. 

Interest. 

Depreciation. 
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48. The following statement represents our works cost per ton dry 
Bamboo pulp during the past year. The figures shown are therefore 10 
per cent, higher in all oases than the corresponding cost per ton of Comnier- 


Dry Pulp containing 10 per cent, moisture. 

Rs. 

(1) Bamboo ....... 

. 100-00 

(2) Sulphur. 

31-01 

(3) Magnesite 

23-26 

(4) Coal . .. 

17-37 

(6) Wages . 

23-54 

(6) Stores ........ 

14-18 

(7) Supervision ...... 

4-30 

(8) Miscellaneous 

4-86 

Total 

. 218-60 


This oo-st of lls. 2]8'6 per ton dry pulp is equal to Re. 196-6 for Commer¬ 
cial air-dry pulp containing 10 per cent, moisture. At exchange 1/6| this 
equals approximately £14-11. 

The above figures have been calculated as follows; 

. (1) Bamboo.—We have taken a yield of 44 per cent, dry pulp which 
means that 2'273 tons of Bamboo are required for one ton pulp. 
The rate taken is Rs. 44 per ton which is a fraction above our 
average cost for the past two yeai-s, 

*2) Sulphur ,—In our answer to question No. 17, we have shown that 
the quantity of Sulphur consumed during the year 1930-31 
amounted to approximately 14 per cent, of the weight of the 
bamboo treated. Taking 2'273 tons as the quantity for bamboo 
required per ton dry puljj, it follows that 6‘86 cwt. of sulphur 
would be required for 1 ton dry pulp. The cost per cwt. of 
sulphur is R,s, 4-14, and multiplying this by 6’36 we get 
Rs. 3101 per ton pulp. 

(3) Magnesite .—The quantity required per ton bamboo treated, as 
shown in our answer to question No. 17, is 9'2 per cent. 
Multiplying this by 2'273, we calculate that 4'18 cwt. magnesite 
is required for 1 ton dry pulp. The cost per cwt. of Magnesite 
is Rs. 5-9 and multiplying this by 4-18 we get Rs. 23-25 per ton 
pulp. 

;4) Coal .—The total coal used during the 12 months ending 31st 
March, 1931, was 15,390 tons, representing an average of 1,282 
tons per month. We calculate that this wa.s used as follows: — 

For Pulp. For Paper. 


Steam in Turbine 

(see answer to qnes- 

Tons. 

Tons. 

tion 24) 

73 

427 

Paper Machinos, 

drive and drying 

— 

310 

Lighting, etc. 
Week-end loss. 

Pumps and Steam 

— 

30 

auxiliaries 

20 

40 

Coal used for general purposes 

— 

20 


Total 

93 

827 
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This amounts to 920 tons leaving 362 tons which may be taken 
as the qiiantity used in cooking the Pulp. The average monthly 
quantity of bamboo consumed during the year 1930-31 (vide 
answer to question 5) was 372 tons per month. At 41 per cent, 
yield this represents 163'7 tons dry pulp, and the coal used 
for cooking purposes was therefore 2-21 tons per ton of dry 
pulp. The 98 tons shown for power for Pulp a-s above represents 
a further ’57 tons so that the total consumption per ton dry 
pulp was 2-78 tons. Multiplying this by Rs. 6-4 which is the 
cost of the coal, we arrive at Rs. 17‘37 as the cost per ton 
dry pulp. 

(5) Waoes .—For the six months ending 31st March, 1981, the wages 
paid by us in connexion with pulp plant were as follows and 
average monthly production of pulp was 167‘9 tons. 

(The figures .shown are the average wages paid during the 
period.) 



Total 

Proportion 
of wages 
app. ieable 


wages 

to pulp as 


paid. 

shown in 


subsequent 

Notes. 


Rs. 

Rg. 

Bamboo Crusher 

1,402 

1,402 

Acid plant .... 

415 

416 

Digesters and Blow-Pits 

666 

566 

Washing plant 

432 

216 

Boilers .... 

1,083 

885 

Carrying coolies , , 

1.937 

968 

Total 

5,835 

3,952 


Dividing this by a monthly production of 167'9 tons dry pulp,, 
we arrive at a cost per ton dry pulp of Rs. 23-54. 

With the exception of Washing plant, Boiler plant and carry¬ 
ing coolies the wages are directly allocated to the departments 
concerned, and these departments are exclusively engaged in 
the production of pulp. 

The wages shown under Washing Plant include wages paid 
on the washing and straining plant in which our bamboo pulp 
is treated, and they also include the wages paid on breaking up 
Wood Pulp and preparing it for the Bleaching Towers. Exact 
allocation is impossible but we consider that 50 per cent, is a 
reasonable proportion to attribute to the Pulp Section. 

In the Boiler plant, we consider the only reasonable means of 
allocation is in proportion to coal consumed. We have 
already shown that our monthly consumption of coal was 1,282 
tons of which 456 tons were used in pulp production. We have 
therefore allocated the wages for this section accordingly. 

In the case of carrying coolies we maintain a general force 
of coolies for handling work in the mills, and actual allocation 
of wages for the handling of different materials is not kept. We 
estimate, however, that approximately 50 per cent, of the total 
handling work in the Mills relates to Bamboo, Sulphur and 
Magnesite, and we have accordingly allocated wages on this basis. 
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=(6) Stores .—The consumption of stores for the production of pulp 
during the six months ended 31st March, 1931. was as follows 


Value of 
total stores 
consumed. 


Proportion of 
consumption 
applicable to 
production 
of pulp. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Crusher 

. 



1,057 

1,057 

Acid plant 




361 

361 

Digesters 




664 

664 

Washing plant 




332 

166 

Boilers 




376 

133 



Total 

2,790 

2,381 


The proportion applicable to pulp has been calculated in the 
same manner as shown above for wages, and dividing the total 
of Rs. 2,381 by 167'9 tons pulp, we arrir'o at a figure of Rs. 14'18 
per ton dry pulp. 

We feel that our .action in taking figures for the last six 
montlis for wages and stores calls for some explanation. It will 
he noted that tlie average consumption of bamboo during these 
six months has been higher than the average of the past 12 
months, in spite of the fact tliat production was seriously 
affected during February of this year, when our Thompson Boiler 
was closed for 10 days for overliaul and inspection, and cooking 
operations were almost entirely sus[>ended because steam was 
not available. As we attribute the liigher production during 
these six month-s to the benefit derived from experimental work, 
we feel we are justified in taking the slightly improved fgtires 
in calculating the cost per ton pulp as required by the Board. 

{7) Supervision .—Of our European staff, the tw'o machineraen are 
exclusively concerned with the paper side of the mill. Our 
Assistant Manager also takes no active part in connection with 
the pulp side of the mill except when the Manager is absent or 
on leave. It is difficult to estimate what proportion of the 
Manager’s and Engineer’s salary .should be allocated to pulp 
and what proportion to paper. As an arbitrary figure must 
be taken, Ave have allocated one-third for tlie Manager and 20 
per cent, for the Engineer which we consider reasonable. This 
results in a monthly cost of Rs. 723 and dividing this by 167'9 
tons, we obtain our figure of Rs. 4*30 per ton dry pulp. 

(8) Miscellaneous .—Practically all other Avages, materials and stores 
relate exclusively to paper, as also do the miscellaneous items of 
expenditure. We consider however that a proportion of the 
folloAving items should be allocated to pulp us shoAvn beloAv. The 
figures are for the 6 months ending 31st March 1931. 


General Engineering 

Wages 

Total 

Expend! 

ture. 

SSO"^ 

Proportion 
• allocated 

to Pulp. 

1 

General Engineering 

Stores 

739 

1 

I" One-fifth. 

Miscellaneous Wages 

. . V 

. 2,208 j 

Miscellaneous Stores 


684J 



Total 

. 4,081 

816 
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This allocation is arbitrary but we think it is, if anything, 
on the high side as, far as Pulp is concerned, and represents 
a cost of Rs. 4-85 per ton Dry Pulp on 167'9 tons monthly 
liroduction. 

The Pulp to which the aboye cost figures relate is comparable 
as regards quality with Prime Easy Bleaching Sulphite Wood 
Pulp. It is not however directly comparable with wood pulp in 
the form in which this is ordinarily sold. It will be appreciated 
that as ail our Bamboo is converted directly into paper we do* 
not convert it into .such intermediate form, and we have there¬ 
fore no figures available for the cost which this additional pro¬ 

cess would entail. 

49. We do not consider that our W’orks cost for 1930-31 is capable cf 

any marked reduction with our mill as at present equipped. We hope that 

further economies may be effected from time to time, particularly in the pulp- 
section. As however no specific economies are in .sight at present we are 
unable to furnish an estimate of what further reduction in the total cost we 
are likely to obtain. In this connection, moreover, it must be remembered 
that any reduction in our cost of production of bamboo pulp would rejjresent 
a relatively small reduction in total works' cost per ton of paper. 

Furthermore we would poinf; out that progress in the utilisation of 
bamboo increases the consumption of this material and reduces the propor¬ 
tion of wood pulp. As the latter is cheaper at the present time it follows 
that progress in the pulp side of our mill tends to increase the total cost 
per ton paper. 

This question does not specifically refer to the cost at whicli we estimate 
wo could produce bamboo pulp with extended plant, but we believe that 
this information will be desired by the Board. In our answer to Question 11 
we have indicated the economies we regard as definitely within sight if oui 
pulp plant were extended in a suitable manner. In order to arrive at the- 
total future estimated cost of’ production it i.s however necessary that we 
should know what charge per ton interest and depreciation on the necessary 
capital outlay will amount to. The necessary information regarding this 
caiDital expenditure has not yet been worked but for the reasons given in 
our answer to Question 43 and we therefore propose to submit a separate 
statement at an early date showing our estimated cost for producing bamboo 
pulp with extended plant. Meanwhile preliminary calculations indicate that 
this is not likely to exceed R.s. 190 per ton. Thi.s figure is calculated cm 
dry pulp and would be equivalent to Rs. 171 per ton commercial pulp. 

60. (1) The following figures represent the average value of our stock, 
under the headings lequired by the Board, for the past three year.s;-— 

Rs. 

Paper ...... . . 4,42,318 

Raw Materials ..... . 4,42,302 

Coal and Stores ...... 1,67,374 


Total . 10,41,994 


The first item represents a valuation below cost and market rate, and 
the other two items are at cost, 

(2) The average of outstandings in respect of goods sold by the Company 
as shown in the last six Balance Sheets is Rs. 4,11,285. During the past 
year however the average figure has-been approximately Rs. 5,00,000. This 
we believe to be chiefly due to the depressed state of trade, which has 
made it difficult to realise payment on due dates, and has in some eases made- 
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it necessary to allow credit in cases where goods were previously paid for 
on delivery. 

51. The annual amount of Head Office expenses and Secretaries’ com¬ 
mission is shown below. For the purpose of comparing the figures shown 
for different years we have shown alongside the turnover of the Company 
for the same year. In the last column we have shown the Head Office 
expenses and Secretaries’ commission as a percentage on turnover, and at 
the foot of the statement we have also shown the percentage of Head Office 
expenses and Secretaries’ commission on the nett profit in those years in 
which a profit has been made. 



Head Office 
Expenses & 
Secretaries’ 
Commission. 

Turnover. 

Per cent, of 
Head Office 
Expenses & 
Secretaries’ 
Commission 
on Turnover. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1924-26 

. 29,252* 

14,89,539 

1-96 

1926-26 

. 33,388* 

13,43,149 

2-49 

1926-27 

. 37,698*. 

13,24,735 

2’85 

1927-2a- 




First half-year 

. 23,835* 

8,29,723 

2-87 

Second half-year 

. 81,206 

12,82,034 

2-43 

1928-29 

. 68,314 

28,78,363 

2-37 

1929-30 

. 63,467 

26,17,654 

2'42 

1930-81 

. 73,167 

30,81,704 

2-37 


52. We are not aware as to whether conditions have changed in any 
•respect which might lead the Board to reconsider the previous finding that 
with one exception the Paper Mills using Sabai grass did not satisfy the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

If however the claim for Protection is found still to depend entirely on 
the possibility of manufacturing paper from bamboo, we consider the follow- 
ing grounds justify its further continuance: — 

(a) We do not think there is any question whatever in regard to the 
supplies of bamboo, and that consequently the industry possesses 
a natural advantage in the existence of an abundant suiiply of 
suitable raw material. 

With regard to power, we have shown in our foregoing answers 
the extent of economies effected since protection was granted, 
and in consequence we claim to have installed machinery and 
plant designed to secure the highest steam efficiency. In addi¬ 
tion we claim to possess the advantage of cheap coal supplies. 

There is an abundant labour supply, and, here again, onr 
figures point to the extent to which it is hoped it will be 
possible to increase Indianization, towards which our efforts are 
being directed. 

We have shown that the demand for paper in India has, 
except during the recent depression, consistently increased year 

(* Up to 30th September, 1927, the Secretaries charged out-of-pocket 
expense.s only as shown. The figures from 1st October, 1927, onwards repre¬ 
sent the total of Head Office expenses and the Secretaries’ remuneration.! 
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by year and in view of the large quantities still being imported 
we claim that a large home market exists. We further claim 
that the present low consumption per head of population, as 
coiupared with other countries, indicates the possiMity of 
immense ultimate expansion. 

(h) Although owing to the limited nature of the Protection previously 
granted, the utilization of bamboo as a paper making material 
may not be so far advanced as was hoped for when Protection 
was sought, a very considerable amount of experimental work 
ha.s been done. Time and money have been spent on plant 
designed to achieve the object for which Protection was granted. 
All of this, together with the results obtained and in sight, will 
undoubtedly be lost without the help of continued Protection. 
We cannot see the possibility of any development, and indeed 
we have every reason to fear the closing down of the industry 
should Protection be withdrawn. Such an event would, we 
believe, be a calamity and entirely against the interests of the 
country. So far as our Company is concerned we think the 
financial position as disclosed is practical evidence of the neces¬ 
sity for the further continuance of Protection. 

{c) With regard to the question as to whether the industry will even¬ 
tually be able to dispense with protection, the previous Board 
desired further evidence as to what extent the cost of produc¬ 
tion could be brought down. They gave certain figures at the 
end of Chapter V of their Beport which however were based 
on the assumption that we would be able to double our output 
on an all bamboo basis. For reasons already described this has 
not been possible. We claim however that the Board’s expecta¬ 
tions, as stated in their Report, have nevertheless been substan¬ 
tially fulfilled, and that the figures we have given justify our 
belief that the industry will eventually be able to dispense with 
Protection. 

63. (i) We con.sider continued Protection should be given in the form of 
Customs Duties on imported Pulp and Paper. 

We desire to continue our exploratory work, and to endeavour to bring it 
to a successful conclusion at a date which will not be too late for India to 
reap the advantage when the long looked for scarcity in the world’s supply 
of pulp materials takes place. We agree regarding the difficulty of fore¬ 
casting such date with any degree of certainty, but we consider that the 
industry should adopt the slogan “ Be Ready in Time ”. 

Our Company’s financial position however is a matter which cannot be 
disregarded, and the handicap under which we suffer must be borne in mind. 
We therefore request the Board to make the period of Protection suffi¬ 
ciently long—-say 10 years—so as to give confidence and time to arrange for 
the finance which will be necessary to carry out the work desired. 

(it) We have already given our suggestions with regard to a duty on 
imported pulp in our reply to question 27. In the same answer we have 
discussed the additional duty on paper which we consider would be neces¬ 
sary and have also set out the grounds on which our views are based. 

In addition, on the general grounds we have already placed before the 
Board, we consider that the pre.sent protective tariff of one anna per lb, 
is the minimum which will enable us to continue our efforts to achieve the 
•objects we desire. 

(ni) We do not suggest any alteration in the classes of paper which should 
be protected, except that, as mentioned in our reply to Question 37, we con¬ 
sider the existing minimum percentage of mechanical pulp required to 
exclude Printing Paper from the Protective Duties should be raised from 
85 per cent, to 75 per cent, on the Fibre Content. 

PAPER-1 D 



Cost of hamboo delivered at Naihati (per tan) (see Arisieer A’o. 9). 


m 



XOTK.—^All the above figures are per ton dry ))aniboo after the elimination of all free moisture. Air dry bamboo (i.e., bamboo drie4 
the sun for 10/14 days) of the .species we purcb^ cpntains between 14 per (^nt. and 20 per petit, of moistiure. 





Siat^rnenl of Purchases of easy hleaching Sulphite Wood Pulp (see Answer No. 12). 
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* This does not represont the actual exchange ou which payments were made, and w'hich is not obtainable from our records, but the average market 
rate as obtained from a leading Firm of Exchange Brokers. 



^^taiement showing purchases of strong bleachable Sulphite Wood Pulp (see Answer No. 12), 
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Mwket late as per note attached to previous statement. 



Form III .—(See Answer No. 19.) 
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STATEMENT D—eemW 




























Stafemenl of overage prices realised (see Ansioer No. 30). 


n 



(а) After deducting any allowances for quality, weight, etc, * 

(б) From 1-10-27 to 31-3-28 only (previous to 30-9-27 figures were not kept separately), 
(c) Average freight per lb. from 1-10-27 to 31-3-31 was 1'26 pies per lb. 















STATEMENT P. 

Table showing netl ddivered selling prices obtained by the Indian Paper Pulp Go., Ltd., from 1926 to 1931 in Galcutia and selected up-country centres 

(see Answer No. 31). 
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* Previous to 1929-30 the quautity used was so small that consumption was not recorded separately In our CJosts system, but is inclnded in the figures for Wood Pulp*. 




















Fobm IL —Works Cost per ton of Finished Paper {see Answer No. 4T). 
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STATEMEOT J. 

Estimate of Toial Indian Dmnand for Paper (se« Answer No. 23). 
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(3) Letter dated the 4th July, from the India Paper Pulp Company, Limited. 

We have received your letter No. 378/P.-4, dated the 20th/30th ultimo, and 
anelose as requested a statement showing the production of our Mills during 
the years 1924-25 to 1930-31 inclusive in the form desired by the Board. 

Five spare copies of the statement are also cncloeed. 



statement showing Annuat Produetim of Writing, Printing, and other Classes of Paper by the India Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
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'3 J 

<p ^ cq 


other Sorts. —^Blotting, White and Coioured Card Board. 

Of the above, the first 3 items consist only of Protected Papers as none of our papers contain any proportion of Mechanical Wood Pulp. 
The remaining items, namely Wrapper for our own use and Other Sortg ” are not Protected Papers, 
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(4) Loiter No. 3861P.-i, dated the 1st July, 1931, from the Tariff Board, to the 
India Paper Pulp Company, Limited. 

In continuation of my letter No. 878, dated the 29th June, 1931, I am to 
ask if you will be good enough to furnish certain further information and 
statements. For the sake of convenience in compilation and reply I have put 
the points in the form of a small supplementary questionnaire; 

(1) Please prepare a statement showing the works cost per ton of bamboo 

pulp in 1924-25 in the same form as in your reply to Question 48 
of the Board’s questionnaire. 

(2) Please explain fully with reference to each item the reasons for the 

variations, if any, between the costs of 1924-2S and those of 
1930-31. 

(3) Please prepare an estimate on the same lines as Form II (see 

Question 47 of the Board’s Questionnaire) showing approximately 
what the works cost would be per ton of finished paper assuming 
that you used no imported pulp and that, the whole of your output 
for 1980-81 was made from bamboo pulp manufactured in your 
own mills—the proportion of paper cuttings remaining the same as 
in 1980-31. 

(4) Please state in detail what reductions in the cost of manufacturing 

bamboo pulp may be expected if the output of bamboo pulp is 
increased to the extent indicated in Question (3) above. 

(5) In what respects would (a) the qiiahty and (h) the marketability of 

the papers produced entirely from bamboo pulp differ frCTO those 
of the papers produced by you in .1930-81? 

I am to a.sk that you will be good enough to send the reply to this letter not 
later than the 22nd Julj'. It should be addressed to 1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta. 


(5) Letter dated the 7th July, 1931, from the India Paper Pulp Company, 

Limited. 

We have received your letter No. 886/’P.-4, dated the 1st instant and are 
accordingly arranging to furnish Uia desired statements and information not' 
later than the 22nd instant. 

Meanwhile we enclose the following further statements with 5'spare copies 
in each case :—- 

(I) A “ Corrigenda” slip* relating to the printed copies of our original 
reply to the Board’s questionnaire. 

(II) A continuation of our Answer to Question No. 29. 

|III) A continuation of our Answer to Question No. 33.. 

(IV) Our reply to Question No. 42. 

In our original Answer to Question No. 49, w© stated that we proposed to 
submit a separate statement at a later date showing our estimate of the cost 
of producing Bamboo Pulp on an extended scale. This statement is now ready 
but as the supplementary questionnaire eontained in your letter under reply 
includes this we propose to incorporate the statement with our replies to the 
Board’s other questions regarding Works Costs. 


Enclosure. 

Continuation of Ileply to Question No. 29. 

Since .submitting our original replies to the Board’s questionnaire we have 
received the following letter dated the 23rd June, 1931, from the Chief Com¬ 
mercial Manager, Kates, Development and Piihlibity, E. I. Eailway. 

* Corrections inoorporafod hence not separately printed here. 
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” With effect from Isfe September, 1931, the existing special station to 
station rates for Paper N.O.C. in bales or bundles, both in wagon loads and 
on actual weight, from Naihati and vid Naihati (for traffic from Titaghur and 
Kankinara Paper Mill) to stations on the Tl. T. Railway and vid, appearing on 
pages 407 to 409 of our current Goods Pamphlet Ro. I (Ro. 12) of 1931 will bo 
cancelled and withdrawn. 

“ In order to illustrate what the jrosition will be on and after 1st September, 
1931, 1 beg to enclose a statement showing the present and the proposed rates 
for paper N.O.G., O.R : W/300, L, from Nailiati and vid Naihati. 

“ The existing low rates for paper quoted on pages 407 to 409 of our Goods 
Pamphlet referred to above were Introduced in 1924 under special circmnstances 
which no longer exist. Moreover, in view of the heavy fall in railway earnings 
ami the urgent necassity for conserving every possible source of reveuuo, the 
Administration cannot afford to maintain sneb low rates for ‘ Paper ' any 
InngiU.” 

The prnpose.d new rates constitute increases as follows in the case of the 
stations for which freight rates ■were given in our auswe'r to Question 29. 

Freight per Md. from Naihati on 1. P. P. Paper. 


Station. 


Wagon 

Loads 

Small Ixits. 



Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Gaya 

. ♦ . • . 

0 

0 7 

0 0 8 

Patna 

. 

0 

2 1 

0 2 8 

Benare.s 

. . . 

0 

1 2 

0 1 6 

Allahabad 


0 

2 0 

0 2 5 

Gawnpore 


0 

1 11 

0 2 4 

Lucknow 

«... 

0 

1 9 

0 2 2 

Coeanada 


iiot affected 

not affected 

Delhi . 

, 

0 

1 8 

0 2 1 

Lahore (via 

Saharanpur) 

0 

1 n 

0 17 


We have written to the F,ast Tudiaii Railway protesting against tliii proposed 
'increase. 

ConUnuation io Quculion No. B9. 

We mucli regret that when submitting our original answer to Quirstion 
29 ■ive omitted to give distances and rates per maund per mile as requested by 
the Board. We accordingly give below this information for the stations and 
rates (juoted in our original Reply in Table “ R ” at end. 

For ])urposcs of coi'nparison we also give below the rales per maund per 
mile which correspond to the proposed inerease^s mentioned in the continiiation 
-of our reply to this question submitted on the 7th instant. 

Station. Miles. Wagon Loads. iSmall Loads. 







(pies). 

(pics). 

Gaya 

, 



272 

0-026 

0-029 

Patna 




318 

0-079 

0-100 

Benai'(?s 




409 

0-034 

0-044 

Allahabad 




192 

0-049 

0-059 

Gawnpore 

. 



611 

0-038 

0-016 

Luckno'U' 




396 

0-035 

0-044 

Coeanada 

• 



681 

not 

affected 

not 

aff(!Cted 
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Continuation of Reply to Question No, 33, 

Since we submitted our ori^nal replies to the Board’s questionnaire, the 
principal European pulp produoin" countries have apparently found that the- 
agreed cut of 15 per cent, in production is insuffioient. We think therefore 
that the following extract from the Paper Trade Beview of 6th June, 19S1, will 
be of interest. 


" THE WOOD PULP MABKET. 

Norway .-—An absence of activity is still the characteristic of the whole of 
the wood pulp situation. 

It is felt to be more necessary than ever that a further curtailment in sul¬ 
phite production should be put into operation. 

This restriction, it is suggested should be increased from 16 per cent, 
to 22 per cent, although it is understood that other figures have also beert 
hinted at.” 

Subsequent to reading the above we have received a letter dated 18th June,, 
from our London Agents reading as follows 

“ Our letter of 4th June advised you of our position with regard to the- 
cancellation of shipments of ‘ Greakor ’ Wood Pulp. 

The State Mediator of Norway is acting at tSe moment in connexion with 
the strike, but one firm informs us that there is very little chance of a 
prompt settlement. 

Another point which will influence the mill owners’ attitude with regard to 
the strike is that whereas last year it was decided to curtail production hy 15 
per cent., all the mills who agreed to this have now said they will curtail 
production by 80 per cent, as from 1st Jul.y of this year. This curtailment: 
of production taken in conjunction with the strike in Norway w'hicli has now 
lasted three months, will of course influence prices sooner or later.” 

Answer to Question No. 42. 

We estimate that the cost of replacing our existing Mill to-day, for Buildings- 
and Machinery only, would be— 

Bs, 

(a) Building. 10,94,000 

(&) Machinery. 22,93,000 


Total . . 33,87,000 


It will be remembered that our Mill as it stands has a capacity of 200 tons 
per month for pulp and 500 tons per month for paper. We have therefore 
thought it desirable to prepare estimates of the cost of extending the plant 
sufficiently to increase the capacity of the pulp section to 500 tons per month. 
In this way we can arrive at an estimate of the cost of constructing a self- 
contained bamboo pulp and paper mill with a monthly capacity of 500 tons. 
Our estimate of the cost of such extension is as follows :— 


Bs, 

1,23,500 

6,03,000 


(o) Buildings 
(6) Machinery 


Total 


7,26,500 
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Combining the above, the cost (for Buildings and Machinery only) of a 
s 6 lf-( 3 ont 8 ined Pulp and Paper Mill, with a capacity of 500 tons per month 
is— 

-Es. 

Building'S . ..12,17,500 

Machinery. 28,96,000 

Total . . 41,13,500 

In connexion with the above it will be of interest to refer to similar esti¬ 
mates prepared by us in 1924 and which will be found in volume I of the 
printed evidence published in that year. 

On page 507 we estimated that replacement of our Mill as it stood at that 


time would cost— 

Es. 

Buildings. 10,39,705 

Machinery .... ... 20,37,654 

Total . . 30,77,359 

In 1926-27 the cost of installing a second Paper Machine was— 

Es. 

Buildings. 1,94,294 

Machinery. 7,18,267 

Total . . 9,12,561 


Combining the two we obtain the following:— 

Es. 

Buildings . . .. 12,38,999 


Machinery .. 27,55,921 

Total . ., 39,89,920 


Our present estimates for replacing the existing Mill therefore show a 
decrease of Es. 1,39,999 in the case of buildings and of Es. 4,62,921 in the case- 
of machinery. 

On page 518 of the evidence printed in 1924, we estimated the cost of 
erecting a 5,600 ton Paper Mill at Naihati as follows :— 


Buildings. 12,00,000 

Machinery .. 30,75,000 

Total . . 42,75,000 


As compared with this our present estimate for a 6,000 ton Paper Mill 
shows an increase of Es. 17,5(K> in the ease of buildings, a decrease of 
Bs. 1,79,000 in the case of machinery, and a decrease of Es. 1,61,600 on the- 
two combined. 

Our estimates have been prepared in considerable detail, and are based 
partly on actual quotations specially obtained from England for the purpose,. 
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-and partly on onr actual exjiendHure in 1926-27, subject to the necessary 
allowance for the general fall in prices which has taken place during the past 
five years. IVe therefore submit the above siumnary with confidence. 

Apart from buildings and machinery various other items of expenditure 


would be incurred in erecting a Paper Mill, 

and we give particulars of these 

as follows :■— 

Laud ...... 

Cost of I'eplao- 
ing existing 

Mill. 

Rs. 

1.15,000 

Cost of exten¬ 
ding Pulp 
Section. 

Eg. 

Patent Eigjits. 

3,80,000 


Eailway Siding 

70,000 

8,.500 

Furniture and Fans in Quarters 

15,000 


■ Office and Finishing House Furni¬ 
ture, Laboratory and Dispensary 
equipment and Contingencies 

21,000 


Total . 

6,OF, 000 

8,500 


■It will thus be seen that our estimate of the total cost of constructing 
a self-contained Pulp and Paper llfill with a capacity of oOO tons per month 
or -,6,000 tons per annum is :— 




For replacing 
existing Mill. 

B'or extending 

Pulp Section. 



Rs. 

Rs, 


Buildings 

10,94,000 

1,23,.500 


Machinery 

22,98.000 

6,08,000 


Miscellaneous 

6,04,000 

8,600 





Total . 

39,91,000 

7,85,000 


and combining these two 

- 

Rs. 


Buildings 


12,17,500 


Machinery 

* 

28,96,000 


Miscellaneous 

■ 

0,12,500 



Total . 

47,26,000 

In connexion with the above we. should explain that our present Power 
Plant does not include spare units. In the event of the Pulp Plant being 
extended it might therefore be found advisable to add the following which 
have not been included above. 


(1) A spare Turbo Generator 
cost Hs. 1,00,000. 

(1100 K.IV.) which 

it is estimated would 


;2) An additional 'Water Tube .Boiler in ].)lac('. of the Lancashire Boiler 
included in our above estimate for extending the Pulp Plant. 
This would necessitate an additional chimney, with flues, and the 
total extra cost would be approximately Rs. 9.3,000. 

If thc.se items were included the total cost of -a self-contained 6,000 ton 
iBamboo Pulp and Paper Mill, would be Hs. 49,19,000. 
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(6) Letter dated the 2Ut July, 1931, from the India Payer Pulp Company, 

Limited, Calcutta. 

We have pleasure in handing you herewith printed copies of our replies to 
the supplementary questionnaire contained in your letter No. 386, dated the 
1st instant. In preparincr pur replies it was found convenient to deal with 
question No. 4 as given in your letter before preparing our answer to question 
No. 8. It W'ill accordingly be noted that in our replies we have transposed the 
numbers of these two questions and your original question No. 4 has been 
shown as No. 3 and your original question No. 3 as No 4. 


Enclosure. 

AksW'Bbs to Supplemextary Questioxnaire cont.ained iv letter No. 386-P.-4,> 
DATED THE IsT JuLY, 1031, FROM THE SECRETARY TO THE T.iEirj? BO-4ED. 


Answer Ko. 1. 

Our Works Costs per ton dry Bamboo Pulp during the year 1921-25 was as- 
follows :— 

Ks. 


(1) 

Bamboo .... 

124-38 

(2) 

Sulphur .... 

26-90 

(8) 

Magnesite .... 

24-84 

(4) 

Coal. 

26-97 

(5) 

Wages .... 

23-62 

(6.) 

Stores . 

11-98 

(7) 

Supervision 

7-22 

(8) 

Miscellaneous 

6-82 


Total 


252-74 


The corresponding cost per ton commercial at 
cent, moisture is Es. 2-27-47. 


f dry pulp containing 10 per 


The above figures have been calculated as follows :— 

1. Bamboo. —^^Ve have taken a yield of 44 per cent, dry pulp, which means 
that 2-273 tons of bamboo are required for a ton of Pulp. From Form I 
(Table “ G' ”) in our replies to the original Questionnaire it will be seen 
that the cost of 4,62.5-82 tons of Bamboo in 1924-25 xvas Es. 2,53,149 which is 
equal to Bs. .54-72 per ton, and tlie figure shown above for Bamboo represents 
2-273 tons at Rs. 54.-72 per ton. 

2. Sulphur. —Form III (Table “ D ”) of our original replies shows that 617 
tons Sulphur were consumed in 1924-25 and the pulp production (a.s shown in 
answer to question 3, namely 44 per cent, of 4'626 tons Bamboo consumed) 
was 2,036 tons. The consumption of Sulphur per ton Pulp was therefore 5-08 
cwts. Form I (Table “ G ”) shows that 617-46 tons of Sulphur cost Rs. 54,938 
rvhich oorre.sponds to Es. S’SOS per cwt. 5-08 cwts. at Es. 5-308 per owt. 
is equal to Es. 26-96. 

3. Magnesite. —Form III (Table “ D ”1 shows that Mag-nesite consumed 
during 1924-25 amounted to 440 tons. On 2,035 toms Pulp this corresponds to 
4-32 cwts. Magnesite per ton pulp produced. Form I (Table “ G ”) shows that 
440-16 tons magnesite cost Es. 50,666 -which represents a eost of Es. 5'7S per 
cwt. 4-82 cwts. at Es. 5-76 is Es, 24-84 per ton pulp. 
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4. Goal .—In the evidence given by us to the Board in 1924 (Vol. I, page 
565) we stated that our consumption of coal was 4" 25 tons per ton paper, 
and that of this 2'128 tons were used in the unbleached pulp stage. On page 
601 this statement was corrected and the consumption of coal per ton paper 
was given as 5 tons. Increasing the original pulp figure of 2'128 tons in the 
proportion of 4'26 to 5 the consumption of coal per ton pulp would be 2'504 
tons. The average monthly coal consumption in 1924-25 was 1'053 tons and 
the production of finished paper for the year was 2,544'8 tons. The actual coal 
consumption per ton of finished paper was therefore approximately 4'96 tons. 

We regret that we have no actual records for 1924-25, which would enable 
us to allocate coal consumption between Pulp and Paper in the same manner 
as we have dona for 1930-81, in our reply to question 48. We believe however 
that the above figure of 2'504 is approximately correct but to bo on the safe 
side we have increased this slightly and taken 2‘6 tons coal per ton pulp. 
The cost of coal in 1924-26, was Es. 10-6 delivered at our Mill and multiplying 
this by 2'6 we arrive at the figure we have taken, namely Bs. 26’97. 

5. —The average monthly wages paid in connexion with tha pulp 
flection of our plant during 1924-25 were as follows :— 



Total 

Wages Paid. 

Proportion of 
Wages 
applicable to 
Pulp as 
explained 
below. 


E.S. 

Es. 

Bamboo Crusher .... 

1,096 

1,096 

Acid Plant. 

560 

660 

Digester and Blow Pits . 

461 

461 

Washing Plant .... 

834 

384 

Boilers , . .... 

1,124 

686 

Carrying Coolies .... 

1.252 

968 



Total . 

4,827 

4,006 


Dividing Bs. 4,005 by a monthly production of 169’58 (2,035 tons divided 
by 12) we arrive at the figure of Bs. 23'62 shown above. 

Crusher, Acid Plant, Digesters and Blow Pits are exclusively Pulp depart¬ 
ments, while in 1924-25, this was also true of the Washing Plant, as our con- 
sumptioji of imported pulp M'as small and its preliminary preparation was car¬ 
ried out at that time in the Beater House, The whole of the wages paid in 
these four departments are accordingly applicable to pulp. 

With regard to the boilers we have allocated the total wages paid between 
pulp and paper in proportion to the coal consumption for pulp and paper 
respectively. The figure of 586 which we have taken therefore represents 
Es, 1,124 multiplied by 2'6 tons and divided by 4-96 tons. 

With regard to carrying coolies we have taken the same figure as shown 
for 1930-31. In this connexion it will be realized that there ha® been no ap¬ 
preciable difference oetween the two years with regard to the nature and 
quantities of the materials handled in the Pulp section of the plant. While 
the balance applicable to paper on this basis is much lower for 1924-25, than 
for 1980-81, it should be remembered that in 1924-25 the handling charges 
apart from the pulp stage were chiefly confined to Bleach, China Clay, Eosin, 
and Alum. The quantities of these in 1924-25 were approximately half of those 
handled in 1930-31, while iu addition we handled large quantities of imported 
pulp in 1930-31. 
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6. Stores .—The average monthly consumption of stores in connexion with 
jmlp plant during 1924-25 was as follows ; 



Total 

Proportion of 
Stores 

applicable to 


Stores. 

Pulp as 


Ks. 

explained 

below. 

Es. 

■Crusher House .... 

1,051 

1,051 

Acid Plant. 

326 

326 

Digester and Blow Pits 

269 

269 

Washing Plant .... 

207 

207 

Boilers 

326 

170 

Total 

2,178 

2,023 


The proportion applioable to piili^ has been calculated in the same, manner as 
detailed above for wages, and dividing the total of Ks. 2,023 by 169'58 tons 
we arrive at the figure of Bs. 11’98 per ton pulp. 

7. Supervision .—In 1924-25 we had only one paper machine as against two 
in 1980-81 and both the Manager and Engineer were therefore able to give a 
proportionately larger share of their time to the Pulp Section. As we have 
already stated any allocation of their salaries as between Pulp and Paper must 
-neceesarily be to' some extent arbitrary. We feel however that for 1924-25 a 
reasonable allocation is 50 per cent, to pulp and 50 per cent, to paper in the 
■case of both the Manager and the Engineer. This results in a monthly cost 
of K:S, 1,225 and dividing this by io9-68 tons we obtain the figure of 
Ks. 7'22 per ton pulp shown above. 

8. Miscellaneous .—The average monthly expenditure in 1924-25 for sueh 
.items as are partially applicable to pulp were as follows :— 



Bs. 'j 


General Engineering Wage,s 

567 1 


General Engineering Stores 

978 1 

Applicable to Pulp 
one-third Es. 1,157, 

Miscellaneous Wages 

1.787 Y 

Miscellaneous Stores . 

138 1 

Total 

3,470 1 

-J 



This allocation is arbitrary but in view of the fact that the Mill at that time 
had only one Paper Machine wo think it is reasonable to charge one-third of 
the items against pulp as compared with an allocation of l/6th in 1980-31. 
Bs. 1,157 divided by 169'58 represents Bs. 6'82 per ton pulp. 

The Pulp produced in 1924-25 was generally similar to that manufactured 
in 1930-31, but included a greater proportion of “ bad cooks ” which were 
.not suitable for the manufacture of the better grades of bleached papers. Sub¬ 
ject to this reservation the last paragraph of our reply to question No. 48 applies 
equally to the year 1924-25. 


.Answer No. 2. 

1. Bamboo .—The decrease in the cost per ton Pulp amounting to Bs. 24-88, 
in 1930-81 is due entirely to our having been able to purchase bamboo from 
Assam at lower prices as a result of increased experience and improved methods 
of organization. 
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2. Sulphur. —The cast per ton pulp under this heading for 1930-31 is 
Rs. 4-05 higher than in 1924,-25. This small increase results from our having 
found by experience that, a slight increase in the consumption of Sulphur 
resulted in an almost complete elimination of the “ bad cooks ” experienced 
in 1924-25. The small increased cost of manufacture in this respect is very 
small as compared with the selling loss caused by Bad Cooks. 

3. Ma<inedtfi .—The small decrease of Es. 1-59 per ton pulp does not, we 
thinlf, oail for any special explanation. 

4. Coal.—There is a reduction in 1930-31, under this head amounting to 
Rs. 9-60 per ton pulp. This is due to a lower price being paid for the coal,, 
as the consumption per ton pulp in 1930-31 was actually a little^ higher than 
in 1924-25. While the reduced price we are now paying for coal is partly due 
to the general decline in coal prices, it is also largely due to the fact that 
we are to-dav using a cheaper class of coal than was the case in 1924-26. 
This also explains the small increase in the quantity consumed. 

5. Waqen. —It will be noted that as far as the total cost per ton pulp is 
concerned'the- difference between 1924-25 and 1980-31 amounts to only Es. 0-08 
per ton pulp. 

There arc however differences in the case of wages for individual sections 
of the plant, and the reasons for these are as follows :—^ 

Betmhoo Crusher. —This shows an increase of Rs. 306 in 1930-31, which is 
due to the additional units of plant which have been installed in this section, 
and to the fact that the wages paid include not only the operation of such 
additional plant but also the original erection of two or three maohme.s, and 
numerous ad.justment.s and alterations which have had to be carried out on 
same in coniieKion with our e..xperlTncntal work. 

Acid Plan-t and Digesfers and Slow Pits,~We do not know of any special 
reason for the variations under these headings but would point out that if the 
tv'o headings are combined the monthly saving in 1980-81 as compared with 
1924-25 is only Rs. 40. 

Washing Plant .—Tlie increase of Rs. 98 per month in the total wages paid 
is due to the increased plant in this section. The decrease of Rs. 118 per 
month applicable to pulp is due to the fact that with extended plant the 
operating co.sts for individual units have decreased. 

Boilers. —There is, a slight decrease (Rs. 41 per month) in the total wages 
paid in 1980-31 although the total consumption of coal was greater. We believe 
that tliis is chiefly due to the automatic chain grate stokers which were installed 
with our new boiler. 

The wages applicable to pulp show a greater saving (Rs, 201 per month)- 
as the proportion of coal used for pulp in 1930-81 wa.s smaller than in 1924-26, 
owing to the increased production of paper. 

0. Stores. —It will be noted that the 1980-31 figure shows an increase of 
Rs. 2-25 per ton pulp as compared with 1924-25. The reason for this is that 
our plant is now 6 years older and it is n,atural that there should he a slight 
increase in Repairs and Replacements. This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of Digesters, and we may mention that during 1930-31 certain acid proof 
bron?.& fittings required renewal. These are very expensive but do not ordinarily 
require to be replaced except at considerable intervals. 

7. Supervision. —The decrease of Es. 2'92 per ton pulp shown for 1930-31 
as compared with 1924-25 is due to the fact that a larger proportion of the 
lilanager’s and Engineer’s time is now necessarily spent in the Paper Section 
of the Mill. 

8. Miscellaneous .—This item shows a decrease of Rs. 1‘97 per ton pulp in 
19.30-.31 as compared with 1924-25. This difference is not large and being based 
on an allocation which is necessarily arbitrary, we are not in a po.sition to 
give any reason for the difference other than can be deduced from a study of 
the allocation taken for the two years. 
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It will be noted that the total decrease in Works Costs of Dry Bamboo Pulp 
between 1924-25 and 1930-81 was Bs. 34‘24 per ton. 


Answer No. S, 


If the capacity of our Pulp Plant at Naihati were increased to 500 tons per 
-month, we estimate that our Works costs would be -as follows :— 

Es. 


1. Bamboo.94‘04 

2. Sulphur.. . 20'16 

3. Magnesite.19'76 

4. Coal 11-29 

5. Wages ...... s . 12'71 

6 . Stores . . . . . . . . - 11‘84 

7. Supervision. 1'44 

S. Miscellaneous ...... ■ 2'42 


Total 


173-16 


This figure represents the cost per ton dry pulp, and the corresponding cost 
-per ton commercial pulp c.ontaining 10 per cent, moisture is Es. 155-84 per 
ton. 

The above estimate has been prepared as follows:— 

1. Bamboo.~The estimated cost for the season 193G-31 on an estimated 
-quantity of 5,821 tons is Bs.*42.8, 

This figure includes Es. 17,500 for overhead. With purchases amounting to 
approximately 14.000 tons, there would be some increase in travelling expenses 
and overhead, but it is estimated that such additional expenditure should not 
exceed 60 per cent., visi., Es. 8,750. 


For 1930-31 the estimated overhead expenses of Es. 17,500 amount to Es. 3 
■per ton on 5,821 tons. Against this overhead expenses of Es. 26,250 on 14,000 
dons would amount to Be. 1-14 per ton, thus reducing the total cost to Es. 41-6 
delivered. Taking a yield of 44 per cent., which means that 2-273 tons bamboo 
are required per ton dry pulp the cost of bamboo per ton dry pulp is 
Es. 94'04. 


It will be noted that this calculation is based on Assam Bamboo. We are 
however at present experimenting -with Bamboos from other sources, and the 
results we have obtained give us every reason to hope that with improved 
methods and plant in the preliminary mechanical treatment, these bamboos 
can be economically treated. Trial supplies of such bamboos have been 
■purchased at Es. 29 per ton dry weight delivered at our Mill, and we have 
-recently received quotations of Bs. 25 from contractors. Even if Be. 1-14 is 
allowed for organization expenses, we are therefore confident that adequate 
■supplies of this bamboo can be obtained at a cost , of not exceeding Es. 30 per 
ton, which wotild result in a saving of Es. 26-85 per ton Dry Pulp. 

2. Sulphur .—^In our answer to Question 11 (page 12, column 2) we estimated 
-the minimum saving in sulphur in sight with extended plant as 35 per cent. 
In our answer to Question 48 the cost of Sulphur per ton pulp in 1930-31 has 
been shown to be Es. 31-01, and taking 65 per cent, of this we obtain our 
above figure of Es. 20-16. 

3. Magnesite .—The figure of Bs, 19-76 shown for magnesite is 85 per cent, 
of Es. 23-25, these figures being taken from our answers to Questions II and 
48 as in the case of sulphur. 
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4. Goal .—The figure of Bs. 11’29 shown is 66 per cent, of Bs. 17'37, these 
figures also being taken from our answers to Questions 11 and 48. 

5. Wages .—Any extension of existing pulp plant would render some form 
of mechanical handling of bamboo essential, and we have obtained particulars 
of appliances which we believe would enable us to handle 14,000 tons of bamboo 
annually without any increase in our present labour charges for this item. Apart 
from handling charges the additional wages required would be relatively small, 
as additions to our existing acid plant, Digesters and Washing Plant, would 
require little additional skilled labour. The remaining items are Bamboo 
Crusher and Boilers. The latter would approximately increase in proportion to 
the additional coal used while the crusher figure in our answer to Question 48 
for wages includes a great deal of labour employed for experimental work.. 
Our figures have accordingly been taken as follows:— 

Extra per month, 
Bs. 

Bamboo Ci'usher .—Increased by 100 per cent. . . 1,402 

Acid Plant, Digesters and Washing Plant .—Increased 
by 20 per cent.. 239 

Boilers .—Coal consumption for pulp in 19.30-31 was 
given in answer to question 48 as 93 tons for power, 
and 862 tons for process work, total 4.5.9 tons, or 
2'78 tons coal per ton Pulp. The saving of 86 per 
cent, estimated in Question 11 would reduce the 
coal consumption to 1‘807 tons per ton Pulp, which 
on SOO tons Pulp means 903 tons coal per month 
for Pulp. Multiplying 389 (vide 1980.81 wages in 
answer to question 48) by 903 and dividibg by 459 


we get ........ 762 

Carrying coolies .—No increase . . . Nil. 


Total . . 2,403 


Adding this figure Bs. 2,403 to our present labour cost of Bs. 3,952 
(Answer No. 48) we obtain a total labour cost of Bs. 6,859 per month. On 
500 tons per month this equals Bs. 12'71 per ton pulp. 

6. Stores .—The figure of Bs. 11'34 shown represents 80 per cent, of our 
present cost per ton under this heading as given in our answer to Question 48. 
We think that in estimating a saving of 20 per cent, per ton pulp in stores and 
repairs, we are taking a reasonable figure, in view of the fact that all sections 
of the plant would be approximately doubled while certain sections would ba 
trebled. 

In this connexion it will be noted from Form II (Table “ H ”) that the 
addition of a second paper machine caused a marked reduction in Stores con¬ 
sumed per ton Paper. The figure for 1927-28 represents the extension period, 
but the figures for 1928-29, 1929-30 and 1930-31 show reductions of 25'4 per¬ 
cent., 20‘7 per cent, and 19‘4 per cent, respectively as compared with the 
figure for 1926-27. 

7. Supervision .—No extra supervisory staff would be required. This item 
has therefore been reduced in direct proportion to increased production (ratio 
500 tons to 167‘9) which gives Bs. 1'44 per ton. 

8. Miscellaneous .—It is estimated that additional expenditure under this 
heading in connexion with pulp plant would not exceed 50 per cent. As the- 
output would be approximately three times as great the cost per ton for mis¬ 
cellaneous items would be reduced by half, i.e., they would become Bs. 2'42. 
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Comparing the above estimate with the cost for 1930-31 as shown in 
answer to Question 48 the saving per ton dry pulp is as follows :— 


Es. 

1. Bamboo ........ 5'96 

2. Sulphur. 10’8S 

3. Magnesite . ..3'49 

4. Coal.6-08 

5. Wages.10-63 

6 . Stores . ■ . . . . - . . 2'84 

7. Supervision ..... . . 2-86 

8 . ' Miscellaneous . . . . . • . 2‘43 

Total . . 46-84 

Bs. 

If Bamboo costing Ks. SO-per ton can be used in place 
of bamboo costing Bs. 41-6, the additional saving 
per ton pulp will be 2-278 xBa, 11-6 or . . . 25-83 


Total . . 71-19 

In conclusion we should point out that the possibility of using cheaper 
bamboo, as shown above, is only one of several savings we believe will 
ultimately be achieved. For instance we hope that the consumption of Sulphur, 
Ma^esite and Coal will all be reduced to a greater extent than we have felt 
justified in taking for the purpose of these estimates while careful organization 
might reduce the cost of Bamboo to below Bs. 30 per ton. 

Answer No. i. 

We estimate that the total Works Costs of manufacture on the basis desired 
by the Board in this question would be. as follows :— 


I. Bamboo. 

Bs., 

5,69,113 

II. Paper Cuttings. 

20,181 

III. Auxiliary Baw Materials-— 

(a) Sulphur. 

1,22,007 

(b) Magnesite. 

1,19,.531 

(c) Bleach. 

,95,740 

id) China Clay .. 

SI.972 

(e) Other Chemicals . . 

85,260 

IV. Mil! Labour . . . . 

2,48,838 

V. Power and Fuel. 

1,30,843 

VI. Current Eepairs and Maintenance . 

2,16,603 

VII. Supervision and Establishment 

57,247 

VIII. Mi.soellaneous ... ... 

1,5,3.295 

IX. Freight ....... 

89,692 

Total 

19,85,322 
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The above figures correspond to Form 1 (Table “ & ”) of our repli'es to the 
Board’s original questionnaire. On a produetion of 6,18'7’86 tons, the 'Works- 
Costs per ton of finished paper (i.e., corresponding to Form II) would be ag- 
follows: — 




Rs. 

T. Bamboo , 

- 

91-97 

11. Paper Cuttings 

- 

3-26^ 

Il-I. Auxiliary Materials— 



(a) Sulphur 


19-72' 

(ft) Magnesite 


19-32. 

(c) Bleach . 


15-47 

(fi) China Clay . 

* 

6-16' 

(e) Other Chemicals . 

. 

13-79 

IV. Mill Labour . 


39-41 

V. Power- and Fuel 

.... 

21-15 

VI. Current Repairs and 

Maintenance 

35-00 

VII. Supervision 

. 

9-25 

VIII. Misosllaneous . 

. 

24-77 

IX. Freight . 

. 

14-49 


Total 

312'76 


The figures corresponding to Form. I shown above have been calculated as. 
follows ;— 

I. Bamboo. —In Form III (Table " !> ”) wc have shown that the quantities 
of finished paper represented by Bamboo and imported pulp in 1930-Sl, were' 
1,876 and 3,901 tons respectively or 5,777 tons together. We understand from 
the Board’s question that consumption of China Clay, Paper Cuttings and Rosin-: 
and Alum are to be taken on the basis of actual consumption during 1930-01, 
and the quantity of finished paper now to be obtained from Bamboo is therefore 
5,777 tons. The yield of finished paper from Bamboo has been stated in our 
reply to Question No. 6 to be 42 per cent., and on this basis 13,756 tons of 
bamboo would be required to give 5,777 tong of finished paper. At a cost of 
Rs. 41-6 a.s shown in our answer to supplementary Question No. 3 this -would 
represent a cost for bamboo of Rs. 5,69,113. 

II. Paper Cv.ttin(j.9. —This item will remain unchanged, vis., Rs. 20,181 as 
in Form I. 

III. Auxiliary Materials. — (a) Sulphur. —In our answer to supplementary 
Question No. 3, we have estimated the cost of sulphur per ton pulp as Rs. 20'16, 
As the yield of pulp from bamboo Ls 44 per cent, this figure represents the 
cost of treating 2'273 tons of barnboo. The cost of Sulphur per ton bamboo 
treated is therefore Bs. 20'16 divided by 2-273 or Rs. 9-87. As we are now- 
treaiting 13,755 tons bamboo the total expenditure 'jon sulphuir will be 
Rs. 1,22,007.' 

(ft) MaynesHe,. —The cost for treating 2-273 tons bamboo as shown in our 
answer to supplementary Question No, 3 is Rs. 19-76, Calculating in the 
same manner as for sulphur we obtain a cost of Rs. 8-69 per ton bamboo 
treated and a total cost on 13,755 tons bamboo of Rs. 1,19,531, 

(c) Bleach. "I These remain unchanged, and the- figures are copied 

(d) China Clay. > from Form I (Table “ G ”) of our replies to the 

(e) Other Chemicals. } Board’s original questionnaire. 
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IV. Mill Labour—The actual cost of labour in 1930-31 as shown in Form I 
‘(Table “ G ”) was Es. 2,15,002. In our reply to Question No. 48 we showed 
Ihat of this Es. 3,925 per month was applicable to pulp, i.e., Es. 47,424 for 
the year. This leaves Es. 1,67,578 as the wages paid in the paper section 
of the pulp. In our reply to supplementary Question No. S we have estimated 
that with extended pulp plant the w'ages for the pulp section of the.- Mill 
would be Es. 6,355 pet month or Es. 76,260 per annum. Adding these figures 
of Es. 1 67,578 and Es. 76,260 we aridve at the figure w-e have shown, namely, 
Es. 2,43,888. 

V. Power and Fuel. —^Expenditure under this heading for 1930-31 as shown 
in Form I w-'as Es. 97,243. In our answer to Question No. 48 we have shown 
that 93 plus 362, or 455 tons per month was applicable to pulp. This represent 
■3,460 tons per annum, and the cost at Es. 6-4 per ton is Es. 43,125, leaving 
Eg. 63,118 lor oonvers’on of pulp to paper. In our reply to supplementary 
•Question No. 3, "vve have shown an estimated coal consumption for Pulp of 903 
tons per month or 10,836 tons per annum. At Es. 6-4 per ton this represents 
Es. 67,725. Combining these figures of Es. 63,118 and Es. 67,725, W‘o obtain 
the figure shown, namely, Es. 1,30,843. 

VI. Curronft Repairs and Maintenance, —^.\etual expenditure in 1980-31 as 
shown in Form I w‘as Bs. 1,81,395. In our answer to Question No. 48, we 
have shown that Es. 2,381 pcj’ month or Es. 28,,572 per annum was applicable 
to pulp, leaving a balance of Es. 1,52,823 for the conversion of pulp into paper. 
In our reply to supplementary Question No. 3, we have estimated the cost 
under this heading as Es. 10'63 per ton pulp, on an output of 500 tons per 
moiith which corresponds to an expenditure of Es. 63,780 per annum. Com¬ 
bining these figures of Ks. 1,52,823 and Es. 63,780 wo arrive at the figure we 
have shown, namely, Es. 2,16,603. 

VII. Supervision and Establishment. —We do not consider that any addi¬ 

tional expense under this heading wouid be entailed as a result of extending 
the pulp section of our Mill, and the figure we have shown has therefore been 
copied from Form I. ‘ 

VIII. Miscellaneous.—.ictual expenditure for 1980-81 as shown in Form I 

was Es. 1,48,899. In our reply to Question No. 48 we have shown that 
Es. 816 per month or Es. 9,792 per annum is applicable to pulp, leaving 

Eg. 1,88,607 for the conversion of pulp into paper. In our reply to supple¬ 

mentary Question No. 3 we have estimated that the increase in Miscellaneous 
expenditure relating to pulp would be 50 per cent. This would increase the 

figure of Bs. 9,792 to Es. 14,688. and combining this with the figure of 

Es. 1,,38,607 for conversion of pulp to paper we obtain our figure of Es. 1,53,295. 

IX. Freight. —This will remain unchanged, and has been copied from Form 
I (Table " G 

For the sake of convenience we attach Statements (See Tables “ L ” and 
■" M ” at end) showing our costs per ton for Pulp and Paper respectively in 
1924-26 and 1930-31, together with our future estimated costs on an all-Bamboo 
basis. 


Answer No. 5. 

We have thought it best to answer this question by a practical demonstration, 
and have accordingly recently manufactured all-bamboo papers. Samples of 
these are enclosed, and one of them has been used by us for the printing of 
this evidence. We think the demonstration proves that there is no' material 
difference in the quality and marketability of an all-Bamboo paper, as compared 
with papers now produced by us from a mixed furnish of Bamboo and Wood 
pulp. _ As mentioned however in some of our previous answers, we have reason 
to believe that new machinery, which ma.y be installed later on as a result of 
■our_ experiments, will improve our product, but it is obviously impossible for 
us in the present circumstances to give definite details regarding this. 



Statement showing Annual Produciion of Writing, Printing, and other classes of paper hy the India Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
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Unbkaehed Pnnting Unbleached iTintmg and l^ommon iJadami. 

Other Sorts. —Blotting, White and Coloured Card Board. 

Of the above, tie first 3 items consist only of Protected papers as none of our papers contain any proportion of mechaiiioal wood pul; 
Xbe remaining items, namely, “ Wrapper for our own use ” and “ Other Sorts " are not protepted papers, 
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STATEMENT L. 

Comparison of Worha Costs for Bamboo Pulp Actual and Estimated. 



19-24-25 
(Answer to 
Supplementary 
Question 

No, 1). 


Estimate for 
6,000 Tons Pulp 


1930-81 
(Answer to 
Question 

output 
at Naihati 
(Answer to 


No. 48;. 

Supplementary 


Question 




No- 3). 

1. Bamboo . . 

124-38 

100-00 

94-04 

2. Sulphur 

26-96 

31-01 

20-16 

3. Magnesite 

24-84 

23-25 

19-76 

4, Coal 

26-97 

17-37 

11-29 

5. Wages 

23-62 

23-54 

12-71 

6. Stores 

11-93 

14-18 

11-34 

7. Supervision 

7-22 

4-30 

1-44 

8. Miscellaneous 

6-82 

4-85 

2-42 

Total 

252-74 

218-50 

173-16* 


*0r with Bamboo at Rs. 30 per ton 

STATEMENT M. 


Comparison of Works Costs for Paper, Actual and Estimated. 



ie24--25 
(Form II 
1931). 

1980-31 
(Form II 
1931). 

Estimate for 
6,000 Ton 
All-Bamboo 
.i.ill at Naihati. 

(Answer to 
Supplementai-y 
Question 4). 

1. Bamboo 

99-47 

27-87 

01-97 

II. Wood Pulp . 

55-53 

136-62 


11(a) Paper Cuttings . 

III. Auxiliary Materials— 

3-26 

8-26 

(a) Sulphur 

21-69 

8-06 

19-72 

(6) Magnesite 

19-91 

7-42 

19-32 

(o) Bleach 

32-11 

15-47 

15-47 

(d) Bosin and 

Alum 

6-88 

5-16 

5-16 

(e) Other Ohemi- 

cals . 

17-53 

18-79 

13-79 

IV. Power and Fuel 

51-97 

15-72 

21-15 

V. Mill Labour . 

53-58 

34-74 

39-41 

VI. Eepairs and 

Maintenance . 

38-10 

29-31 

36-00 

VII. Supervision and 

Establishment 

23-22 

9-25 

9-25 

VIII. Miscellaneous . 

38-74 

23-98 

24-77 

IX. Freight 

20-29 

14-49 

14-49 

Total 

478-92 

845-14 

812-76* 


*Or wifh Bamboo at Bs. 30 per ton . 


287-47 


147-31 
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STATEAIENT N. 



Tabic 

of Freight Rates on. Paper. 




Distance 

Rate per 
Maiind 

Distance 

Rate per 
Maund per 
Mile froni 

Station. 


from 

per Mile 

from 



Naihati. 

from 

Naihati. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 



Wagon Loads. 





(Mile.s.) 

(Pie.s.) 

(Miles.) 

(Pies.) 

'Gaya 


272 

0-22 

292 

0-46 

Patna 


318 

0-15 

3.38 

0-44 

Benare.s 


400 

0-18 

429 

0-44 

Allahabad . 


4.92 

0-15 

512 

0-08 

CaAvnpore . 


611 

0-15 

681 

0-31 

Lucknow . 


596 

0-15 

616 

0-31 

Cocanada . . 


681 

0-.34 

651 

0-44 



Small Lo 

IDS. 



Gaya 


272 

0-26 

292 

0-15 

Patna 


318 

0-18 

338 

0-44 

Benares 


■109 

0'21 

429 

0-44 

Allahabad . 


492 

0-18 

512 

0-44 

Cawnpore . 


611 

(VIS 

681 

0-48 

Lucknow 


596 

0-19 

616 

0-48 

iCocanada . 


681 

0-84 

651 

0-44 



Wagon Loads. 





To Delhi. 

To Lahore, 

From 



Rale pei- 


Rate per 



llilos. 

Maiind 

.liiles. 

Maund 




per .Mile. 


per Mile. 

'Naihati 


8.82 

0-15 

1156 

0-20 

Calcutta 


902 

0-21 

1176 

0-24 

Bombay 

Karachi 


057 

0-17* 

758 

0-22* 


*Iii ovir original reply we mentioned tliat the rate given was approximate 
only. On more exact inlomianon we have since received it appeare that the 
■correct rates per mannd per mile are; 

Pies. 


Bombay/Delhi.0'20 

Karachi/Lahore ........ 0'24 


(7) Letter dated the Oth August, 19S1, from the India Paper Pulp Company, 

Limited, Calciitta, 

At our Oral Examination on the 1st instant, it was pointed out hy the 
Board that there was an error in calculation at the foot of column 1 on 
page 6 of Volume II of our Written Evidence, In the passage concerned 
we stated that R.s. 10-6 multiidied by 2-6 amounted to lls. 29'08. On refer- 
■ence to our Books we confirm the figures of lls. 10-6 and 2-6, and greatly 
regret the suljseqnent error in calculation. Actually tlio cost of coal per ton 
Pulp should h* Ra. 26-97 instead of Us. 29-08. 
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This error necessitates the following corrections being made in Volume II 
of our Written Eridence. We shall accordingly be much obliged if you 
will kindly correct* the copies we have submitted to the Board. 

Page 5, Col. S, An.mer to Question 1, TAne 7. — For “ Rs. 29-08 ” read 
“ Rs. 26-97 

Page 5, Col. 2, Ansreer to Question 1, TAne .1.2. — For “ Rs. 254*86 ” 

s read “ .Rs. 2-52-74 ”. 

Page 5, Col. 2, Answer to Question 1, Line Li.—For “ Rs. 229-37 ” 
read “ Rs. 227-47 ”. 

Page fi, Col. 1, last line hut two.—For “ R«. 29-08 ” read “ Rs. 26-97 ”. 

Page 8, Col. 1, Line IS. — For “ Rs. 11-71 ’’ read “ Rs. 9-60 ”. 

Page 9, Col. 1, Line l.—Fwr “ R.s. 36-35 ” read “ R.s. 34-24 ”. 

Statement “ L ”, Line 4, Col,. 1. — For “ Rs. 29-08 ” read “ Rs. 26-97 ”. 

Statement “ il ”, TAne 9, Col. 1. — For “ Rs. 254-85 ” read 
“Rs. 252-74 ”. 

Please convey to the Board our regret that this error should have crept in, 
and accept our apology for the inconvenience caused. 

(8) Letter dated 7tli August, 1031, from the India Paper Pulp Company, 

Limited. 

As promised at our Oral Examination on the 1st instant, we have pleasure 
in submitting particulars of our Works Co.sts for the conversion of Bone-dry 
Unbleached Pulp into Paper for the years 1924-23 and 1930-31. 

We should explain in the first instance that Works Costs for such con¬ 
version may conveniently be divided under two main headings as follows: — 

(1) Loss of Fibre. —In this connection it will be appreciated that the loss 
of Eibre (due to bleaching and mechanical losses) which takes place during 
the conversion of Unbleached Pulp into finished paper should properly be 
included as part of the conversion cost. 

(2) Cost of Materials, Tjaho-iir, Coal- and Other Expenditure incurred in the 
Conversion Process. —1. luj.ss of Fibre. —In 1924-25 we used 4,626-82 tons 
Bamboo (Vol. I, Form-1), which at 44 per cent, yield represents 2,035-36 tons 
Bone-dry Unbleached Pulp. We also used 622-37 tons Commercial Air-dry 
AVood Pulp (Vol. 1, Form 1), which is equivalent to 560 13 tons Bone-dry 
Uxibleached Pulip. Tlie total consumption of Unbleached Pulp (Bone-dry) was 
therefore 2,595-49 tons, in addition we used 188-97 tons China Clay (Vol. I, 
Form 1). The output of paper for the year was 2,544-80 tons (Vol. I, Form 
I), and if we deduct 141-73 tons as repre-senting tlie yield from China Clay 
at 75 per cent. (Vol. I, page 3, Col. 1), the yield of paper from Unbleached 
Bone-dry Pulp is 2,403-07 tons or 92-59 per cent., indicating a Fibre loss of 
7-41 per cent. 

In 1930-31 we used 4,465-86 tons of Bamboo, and 4,535-92 tons Commercial 
Air-dry weight of imported Wood Pulp (Vol. I, Form I). These figures cor¬ 
respond to 1,964-98 and 4,082-33 tons Bone-dry Unbleached Pulp respectively, 
making a total of 6,047*31 tons. In addition we used 182-80 ton.s of Paper 
Cuttings, and 607-85 ton.s of China Clay (Vol. I, Form 1). If 146*24 tons 
and 380-89 tons (representing the yield from tlie.se at 80 per cent, and 75 per 
cent, resipeotively— vide Vol. I, page 3, Col. 1) are deducted from the total 
output of finished paper, amounting to 6,187-86 tons (Vol. I, Form I), the 
yield of paper from Bone-dry Unbleached Pulp is 5,660-73 tons or 93-61 per 
cent., indicating a Fibre loss of 6-39 per cent. 

In connection with the above calculations we should, however, point out 
that our yield figures show* a small variation from year to year. This is 
partly to the fact that we have no means of actually weighing, or otherwise' 
exactly determining, the precise quantity of Unbleached Pulp obtained from 
our Primary Raw Materials. A further difficulty arises from the varying 


* Corrections made. 
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fjuantity of moisture which is constantly present in Bamboo, and which 
renders minor stock adjustments necessary from time to time. 

We, therefore, feel it is safer to rely on the figures obtained over an 
average of years, and have accordingly calculated the Fibre loss between 
Unbleached Bone-dry Pulp and Finished Paper for the five years 1926-27 to 
1930-31 inclusive, in the same manner as for 1930-31, and find that it amounts 
to just under 4 per cent. 

In consideration of the above we submit that the Board would be justified 
in taking our present average Fibre loss during the Conversion Process as 
approximately 4 per cent, or, to be on the safe side, per cent. 

As regards 1924-25 we believe the Board would be justified in taking the 
fibre loss during the conversion process as approximately SJ per cent. It 
will be clear from all that has been said regarding this subject that this 
figure cannot be directly substantiated, but we believe that there has been 
little change in our general practice during the past six years. At the same 
time the marked decrease in our consumption of Bleach indicates that our 
present practice in bleaching is less drastic, and therefore calculated to 
involve a smaller degree of loss than was the case in 1924-25, and it is 
chiefly in consideration of this point that we suggest the figure of 5i per 
cent, for 1924-25 as compared with 4J per cent, in 1930-31. 

In 1924-25 the cost of Bone-dry Bamboo Pulp was Bs. 252-74 per ton 
(Vol. II, page 6, Col. 2), so that the value of 2,035-36 t-ons consumed was 
Rs. 5,14,417. The value of 560-13 tons Bone-di 7 Wood Pulp was Bs. 1,41,313 
(Form I). The total Unbleached Dry-Pulp consumed was therefore 2,595-49 
tons of value Rs. 6,55,730, representing an average value of Rs. 252'64 per 
ton. A Fibre loss of 5J per cent, is therefore equivalent to Rs. .13-89 per 
ton Pulp. 

In 1930-31 the cost of Dry Bamboo Pulp was Rs. 218-50 per ton (Vol. I, 
page 40, Col. 1), so that the value of 1,954-98 tons was Rs. 4,29,348. The 
value of 4,082-33 tons Dry Wood Pulp was Rs. 8,45,376 (Fonn I). The total 
Unbleached Dry Pulp consumed was therefore 6,047-31 tons' of value 
Rs. 12,74,723, representing an average value of Bs. 210-79 per ton. A Fibre 
loss of 44 per cent, is therefore equivalent to Rs. 9-49 per ton Pulp. 

II. Cost of Materials, Coal, Labour, etc. —(1) Bleach—Other Chemicals .— 
The total consumption value of these can be taken direct from Form I, and 
amounts to Rs. 1,26,339 for 1924-25, and Rs. 1,81,000 for 1930-31. Dividing 
these by 2,696-49 and 6,047-31 tons respectively (being the Bone-Dry Un¬ 
bleached Pulp.,, consumption for the two years), the costs per ton Pulp are 
Rs. 48-67 for 1924-26, and Rs. 29-93 for 1930-31. 

While a part of the decrease shown by these figures is due to reduced 
purchase rates there has been a marked reduction in the consumption of 
Bleach and Rosin, which are the most important items, as is shown by the 
following figures, which have been obtained by dividing the consumption for 
each year as shown in Form HI by the total quantity of Unbleached Pulp 


consumed: —- 

1924-25. 

1930-31. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Bleach 

2-836 

*2-364 

Rosin 

0-531 

0-410 


It will be noted that China Clay has not been included among the 
materials used in the Conversion process. Our reason for omitting it is 
that in converting Unbleached Puli) into Paper the addition of China Clay 
as loading is really an economy. Our figures as they stand represent the 
cost of converting pulp into a paper which contains no loading, and the 
correct result of adding loading would be to reduce the conversion cost. 
When costs are calculated per ton of paper thk effect is automatically obtained 

* This figure is actually for 1929-30, as the experiment with Perohloron 
renders 1930-31 figures meaningless. 
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'-by the increase in the division factor, but as this does not occur when the 
Pulp consumption is the division factor, we feel that the method we have 
followed is the best. 

(2) Labour .—In our written evidence, Volume II, page 6, column 2, we 
have shown that the monthly wages applicable to Pulp for 1924-25 amount^ 
to Es. 4,005. This represents Rs. 48,060 per annum, hnd if we deduct this 
from the total labour figure of lIs. 1,36,340 shown in Ponn I, there is a 
balance applicable to paper conversion amounting to Es. 88,280. Dividing 
this by the consumption of 2,596-49 tons of Unbleached Pulp we obtain a 
figure of Rs, 34-01 per ton of Unbleached Pulp, 

Por 1930-31 we have shown in Volume II, page 12, column 1, that the 
wages applicable to Paper amounted to Rs. 1,67,578. Dividing this by 
6,047-31 tons the cost per ton of Unbleached Pulp is Rs, 27-71. 

(3) Power and Fuel .—In our written evidence, Volume II, page 6, column 
1, we give the consumption of coal per ton Bamboo Pulp as 2-6 tons at 
Rs. 10-6 per ton. Multiplying the resulting cost of Rs. 26-97 per -ton Pulp, 
by the output of Bamboo Pulp for 1924-25 amounting to 2,035-36 -tons (Vol. I, 
page 1, Col. 2), it will be seen that the value of the coal consumed in the 
pulp stage for the year was Rs. 54,894. Deducting this from the total of 
Rs. 1,32,243 shown in Form I leaves Rs. 77,349 for conversion from Pulp to 
Paper. (In this connection we should point out that in our Oral Examina¬ 
tion we stated that for conversion of Pulp to Paper 7,846 -tons coal, repre- 
:senting 2-88 tons per ton paper, were consumed at Rs. 10-6. This represents 
Rs. 76,204, and the difference of Rs. 1,146 between this figure and Rs. 77,349 
consists of coke consumed in our repair shops. It is impossible to allocate 
this coke consumption as between Pulp and Paper, and we have accordingly 
allocated it arbitrarily to Paper.) Dividing Rs. 77,349 by 2,595-49 tons the 
cost per ton Unbleached Pulp consumed is Rs. 29-80. 

For 1930-31 we have already shown in our written evidence. Volume II, 
page 12, column 1, that Rs. 63,118 is applicable to the conversion of Pulp 
-to Paper, this figure having been calculated in a similar manner to the 
1924-26 figure as shown above. Dividing Rs, 63,118 by 6,047-31 tons the cost 
per ton pulp is Rs, 10'44. 

(N.B .—To avoid any danger of confusion between the various references 
to Coal Consumption in our written and oral evidence we give the following 
-summary: — 

Coal 


Produc¬ 

tion. 


consumed 
per ton 
of 

produc¬ 

tion. 


Total 
coal con¬ 
sumed . 


Cost pei 
ton. 


Total 

cost. 


(A) 1924-25. 




Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

iBamboo Pulp 


. 2,035-36 

2-60 

5,291 

10 

6 

0 

54,884 

'Paper 


. 2,544-80 

2-88 

7,345 

10 

6 

0 

76,204 

"Workshop (Coke) 



... 





1,145 


Total 

. 2,644-80 

4-96 

12,636 




1,32,243 



(B) 1930-31. 






Bamboo Pulp 


. 1,964-98 

2-78 

6,460 

6 

4 

0 

34,126 

Paper 

. 

. 6,187-86 

1-604 

9,930 

6 

4 

0 

62,063 

Workshop (Coke) 

- 

. 

... 





1,055 


Total 

. 6,187-86 

2-49 

16,390 




97,243 


.PAPEB— 


E 
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(4) Repairs .—In our written evidence. Volume II, page 7, column 1, we 
have shown that the consumption of stores applicable to Pulp for 1924-26 
was Rs. 2,023 per month. This equals Its. 24,276 per annum, and deducting 
this from the total figure of Rs. 96,950 shown in Form I, there is a balance 
of Rs, 72,674 applicable to Paper. Dividing this by 2,695-49 the cost per ton 
Pulp is Rs. 28-’00. 

For 1930-31 we have shown in Volume II, page 12, column 2, that the 
cost under this heading applicable to Paper was Rs. 1,52,823. Diving this 
by 0,047-31 tons the cost per ton Pulp is Rs. 25-27. 

(5) Supervision ,—In Volume II, page 7, column 1, we have allocated 
R.S. 1,225 per month to Pulp Manufacture. This represents Rs. 14,700 for 
the yeai:, and deducting this from the total figure of Rs. 69,088 shown in 
Form I, the balance applicable to Paper is Rs, 44,388. Dividing this by 
2,595-49 tons the cost pel- ton Pulp is Rs. 17-10. 

For 1930-31 we have shown in our reply to Question No. 48 (Volume I, 
page 41, column 2), that the cost applicable to Pulp is Rs. 723 per month. 
This is equal to Rs. 8,676 for the year, .-ind deducting this from the total- 
figure of Rs, 57,247 shown in Form I, there is a balance of Rs. 48,571 appli¬ 
cable to Paper. Dividing this by 6,047-31 tons tlie cost per ton Pnlp is 
Rs. 8-03. 

(6) Miscellaneous .—In Volume II, page 7, column 2, we have stated that 
Rs. 1,157 per month under this lieading is apiidicable to Pulp. This is equal 
to Rs, 13,884 for the year, and deducting this from the total figure of 
Rs. 98,573 in Form 1, the balance applicable -to Paper is Rs. 84,689. Dividing, 
this bj' 2,595-49 tons the cost per ton Pulp is Rs. 32-63. 

For 1930-31 we have shown in Volume II, i)ag6 12, column 2, that Mis¬ 
cellaneous Costs applicable to Paper amount to Rs. 1,38,607. Dividing this, 
by 0,047-31 tons the cost per ton Pulp is Rs. 22-92. 

Summarising the above, the respective costs per ton of Bone-Dry Un¬ 
bleached Pulp for the conversion of Pulp into Paper are as follows: — 

Reduction 




1924-26. 

1930-31. 

between 1924-25 
and 1930-21. 

I. 

Fibre Loss . . . . 


13-89 


9-49 

4-40 

n. 

Materials, Coal, etc .— 







(1) Materials 

48-67 


29-93 


18-74 


(2) Labour 

34-01 


27-71 


6-30 


(3) Coal 

29-80 


10-44 


19-36 


(4) Repairs 

28-00 


25-27 


2-73 


(5) Supervision 

17-10 


8-03 


9-07 


(6) Miscellaneous 

32-63 

190-21 

22-92 

124-30 

9-71 


Tot.-ii, 


204-10 


133-79 

70-31 


We attribute the reductions shown above to the following causes; — 

I. Fibre Loss. —Thi.s question has already been fully discussed, and we do 
not think any further explanation is necessary. 

II. Co.H of Materials, Coal, Labour, etc. —(1) Materials.—This is partly 
due to lower 'purchase prices, and partly to the smaller consumption of 
Bleach and Rosin. 

As regards Bleach we attribute the decreased consumption to general 
improved practice resulting from increased experience of can*ying out this 
process under tropical conditions.^ In addition -we have been able, by" 
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means ot suggestions to manufacturers, to obtain a more satisfactory packing 
for our Bleaching Powder, and this has reduced deterioration during ti'ansit 
-and while in stock at our Mill before use. 

As regards Rosin we attribute the improvement to general improved 
practice and more economical working,. A special factor which has assisted 
in this connection is that pulp prepared in our new beaters, is owing to 
their design, more easily sized, and the size consumption per ton of paper 
is therefore lower. 

(2) Labour .—The improvement in this resfpect is chiefly due to the exten¬ 
sion of the Paper Section of our Mill. 

(3) Coal .—The reasons for this reduction have, we think, been fully ex¬ 
plained ehsewhei'e in our Evidence. Apart from the decline in coal prices 
the saving is partly due to the extension and consequently increased efficiency 
of our Power Plant, and partly to the extension of the Paper side of our 
Mill which has led to a smaller consumption of electric power per ton of 
paper. 

(4) Bepairs .—It is difficult to state any reason for the reduction in cost 
under this heading in view of the very large number of widely different 
■materials, varying from machine felts, wires, etc., to new beater rolls which 
are included under this heading. It is, however, possible that the explana¬ 
tion is to be found in the higher output tier machine which we are now 
obtaining, as it will be app 2 'eoiated that increased Ipi'oduction from a given 
■unit would be unlikely to involve an increase in maintenance costs directly 
proportionate to the extra production. 

(6) Supervision .—The decreased cost under this heading is chiefly due to 
the very great increase in production between the two years. 

(6) Miscellaneou.s ,—The decrease may be attributed almost entirely to the 
increase in production, and to the fact* that miscellaneous expenditure has 
not increased in anything like direct proportion. 


(9) Letter dated the 7th August,. 19S1, from the India Paper Pulp Company, 

Limited. 

As requested in your letter No. 479-P, 47, dated the 4th instant, we 
enclose herewith a statement (with 5 spare copies) showing our Production 
since 1923-24 in the form desired by the Board. 
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(10) Letter dated the 12th August, 1931, from the India Paper Pulp Company, 

Limited. 

As promised at our Oral Examination on the 1st instant, we have 
pleasure in submitting a note on the available supplies of Bamboo from 
Assam and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


Enclosure. 

Note on the available supply op Bamboo prom Assam and the Chittagono 
Hill Tracts, August, 1931. 

The portion of Assam to which this note refers includes only the Sylhet 
and Cachar Divisions, as we have never examined more distant areas owing 
to freight considerations. The Bamboo ■ areas of Sylhet, Cachar, and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts are essentially a single forest area whose approximate 
extent is indicated on the attached map by a dotted red line. It will be 
noted that the area also includes portions of Tippera, Manipur and the 
Lushai Hills and comprises several thousands of square miles. 

Actually the available area is limited to the portions of the forest which 
are within reasonable distance of the rivers, which form the communications 
of the district, and afford the only jiossible method of transport for Bamboo. 

Our Forest Manager has approximately 12 years’ experience of these 
forests, as he was engaged in timber work in the area before he joined our 
Company, In the course of his experience he has ascended many of the prin¬ 
cipal rivers, and the following notes are based on his personal knowledge. 

No attempt has been made to estimate the total quantity of Bamboo in 
this immense area, as the general reports our Forest Manager has made 
from time to time on the areas he has visited have enabled us to accept with 
complete confidence his statement that there would be no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing the maximum requirements we have in view at present, namely 14,000" 
16,000 tons. 

At the request of the Board, however, we now give below the following 
figures which have been .specially prepared in consultation with our Forest 
Manager. 

It is difficult to state a figure for the average annual yield per acre, 
owing to the great variation in density of growth which is noticeable even 
in mature forests. Our Forest Manager considers however that 100 stems 
per acre per annum is an absolutely safe estimate on a six-year cutting 
rotation. He also considers that a yield of 3 tons dry weight per thousand 
stems is a fair conversion basis. That is to say, the annual tonnage yield 
per acre on which he calculates is 0'3 tons per acre. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Mr. Raitt, on page 87 of his recent work on the 
Digestion of Grass and Bamboo, states that annual production, making full 
allowance for rest periods, will vary with species and locality from 1 to 5J 
tons per acre. 

0'3 tons per acre equals 192 tons per square mile. If therefore extraction 
can be carried out for half-a-mile on each side of a river for a distance of 10 
miles, the available tonnage is approximately 1,900 tons annually. It will 
be seen from the map that there are ten or twelve main rivers, with numerous 
tributaries, which penetrate the area. The majority of these run from 20 to 
50 miles into the forests, and some of them for much greater distances 
before they become too small to permit of rafting bamboos. These figures 
indicate that a minimum quantity of 20,000 to 25,000 tons is easily available 
within 800 yards of navigable rivers. The quantity is undoubtedly much 
greater, and w© may point out that it would be doubled if extraction were 
extended to a distance of 1 mile from the river banks. In practice this 
would not increase the cost by more than Re. 1 or Rs. 2 per ton at most. 

In our opinion, however, the limiting factor is not the supply of accessible 
bamboo but the question of labour. In our written evidence, Volume 1, 
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page 17, column 1, we have stated that according to our Forest Manager’s 
experience 9 tons of bamboo requires a labour force of 10 men for one month. 
On this basis a labour force of 370 men for a continuous period of 6 months 
would be necessary to extract 2,000 tons from one river. (In this connection 
we ma,y mention that the maximum tonnage required from any one river to 
produce an aggregate of 25,000 tons is 2,500 tons and the average is about 
1,700 tons.) 

Actually the local labour is not accustomed to continuous forest working, 
and if our Manager is correct in estimating that approximately double the 
number of casual workers would be em^doyed, tlie total number required on 
a river for extracting 2,000 toms in a .six months’ season would be 740. At 
the same time it must he remembered that our extraction is at present on a 
much smaller' scale, and we believe that increased development would en¬ 
courage more continuous working, while it would be quite practicable in 
most districts to extend the extraction season. We believe, therefore, that 
if a labour force of, say, 500 men could be obtained it would be possible to 
obtain 2,000 tons per annum from practically any of the rivers in the area. 
Our Forest Manager informs us that he does not anticipate there would be 
any difficulty in securing labour to this extent in most of the areas concerned, 
and we may mention that during the past season we actually obtained 1,400 
tons from Area “ A ” and 1,300 tons from a small section of Area “ D ”, 

• At our request the following statement has been iiropared by onr Forest 
Manager to show how he would recommend tho distribution of a theoretical 
requirement of 25,000 ton.s, and he informs us that his figures may be 
regarded as conservative estimates. (The letters refer to the areas as marked 
on the attached map.) 

Area. Quantity. 

Tons. 

2,000 

1,500 
2,000 
3,000 
2,600 

1,500 
1,000 
2,000 

1,500 
3,000 

1,500 
750 
1,000 
1,750 

25,000 

In connection with the above we think the following brief description of 
one of the smaller rivers will be of interest to tho Board. (The Area referred 
to is marked “ R ” on the Map.) 

The first Bamboo area is en'tered about 15 to 20 miles from the railway, 
and the river then runs for several miles through Bamboo forest. There is 
then a stretch of cultiva'ted land before the river enters the main forests 
into which it penetrates for 30 to 40 miles before it becomes small enough 
to make rafting difficult. In addition it will be noticed that the main river 
has one large and numerous smaller tributaries, which are navigable for 


“ A ” 
“ B ” 
“ O ” 

« 23 „ 

“ E ” 

“ F ” 

“ G ” 
“ J ” 
“ K ” 
“ L ” 
“ M ” 
“ O ” 

i< p J! 

“R ” 
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varying distances. No estimates that in this drainage there is between 76 
and 100 miles of navigable river running through Bamboo forest. 

With regard to labour there is a dense population in the neighbourhood 
of the railway station, whose livelihood depends on boating, forest work 
and the local crops. We have never had occasion to take more than 600 tons 
from this particular area, but our Forest Manager believes that a calpable 
contractor would have no difficulty in securing up to 1,000 men if necessary. 
This would be sufficient for the extraction of approximately 4,000 tons, but 
it will be noted that only 1,750 tons has been allocated to the area in our 
Manager’s general statement. 

In conclusion we should explain that the Company’s policy for the past 
six years has been to place relatively small contracts in a number of areas 
so as to establish a connection which would permit of rapid expansion when 
necessary. In this connection it must be remembered that the Company 
works through local contractors who have had no previpus experience of 
dealing in bamboos by weight. As a result they have been unwilling to 
accept contracts of any size until they had first satisfied themselves regarding 
the yield per thousand and the deduction for moisture. 

Apart from this question of policy our entire requirements to-date could 
easily have been supiplied by two or three areas only. 


(11) Letter No. 496, dated the 10th August, 1931, from the Tariff Board tcr 
the India Paper Puli) Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

I have the honour to request you to be good enough to state what exactly 
is the capacity in terms of I'aw bamboo of the crusher now used by you. 
It would also be of value if you would at least estimate the capacity of thc' 
new crusher with which yo>i have been experimenting. 


(12) Letter dated the 13th August, 1931, from the India Paper Pulp 
Company, Limited. 

We have received your letter No. 496, dated the 10th instant, and have 
pleasure in submitting the information desired therein. 

The capacity of our existing large crusher is approximately 24 tons of 
raw bamboo per day. 

It is estimated that the capacity of the new crushers (or Fibre Separating 
Machines) with which we have been experimenting, will be about 6 tons of 
raw bamboo per day each when the experimental work now in hand is com¬ 
pleted. This figure is, however, an approximate estimate and is liable to be 
affected b.y any modifications in the machines which may result from our 
experiments. 


(13) Letter dated the 13th August, 1931, from the India Paper Pulp 
Company, Limited. 

As requested by telephone on the 12th instant, we have pleasure in sub¬ 
mitting particulars of our average Works Cost, and our average nett selling 
price, during the 5 years 1926-27 to 1930-31 inclusive. 

(1) From Form 1 of our written evidence it will be seen that our total 
production during the 5 years was 25,080-23 tons, and that the total Works 
Cost (including freight) was Rs. 91,55,814. The total Works Costs excludij^ 
freight was Rs. 88,00,153. These figures represent an average Works Ocst of 
Rs. 365-06 per ton if freight is included and of Rs. 350-88 per ton if freight 
is excluded. 

(2) Our written evidence does not show the tonnage sold nor the total 
prooe.eds realised during the period. We actually sold, however, a total of 
24,084-54 tons, and the nett proceeds amounted to Rs. 1,20,14,214. Both 
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these figures include wrapper consumed for our own use, and the proceeds 
realised are after deducing all commissions, allowances, etc,, but 
before deducting Freiglit. The resulting nvorage net price per lb., 
which is As. 3-6-76, is, therefore, directly comparable with the figures 
shown in column 3 of Tabic “ E ” of our written evidence. The nett pro¬ 
ceeds after deducting freight amounted to 11s. 1,16,58,653 which re))resents 
an average nett ea:-Mill return of As. 3-5-49. This figure i.s, therefore, directly 
comparable with the la.st column of figures in Table E of our written 
evidence. 

.4s explained by telephone, however, we feel that in the case of our Mill 
the above figures may he misleading, as the Paper Section of our Mill was 
doubled during the period. The average Works Cost as given above, there¬ 
fore, represents the average between a single machine Mill for part of the 
period and a two machine Mill during the remainder of the period. vSimilarly 
the^salcs figures arc affected by the fact that during the years 1926-27 and 
1927-28, when prices were iiigher. the tonnage sold wa.s lower than in the 
years 1928-29 to 1930-31, wlieii prices were lower. 

Wo .accordingly foci that average figures for the throe years 1928-29 to 
1930-31 inclusive might be of more value to the Board, as our Mill was 
working two Paper Machines througliout this period. 

We accordingly give below the average fignre,s for the.se three years. 

From Form 1, it will he .seen that our Production was 18.13.5'72 tons and 
that the Works (losts were Rs. 63,20,144 including freight and Rs. 60,64,690 
excluding freight. These figures represent Rs. 348-49 and Us. 334-41 per ton 
respectively. 

Eiiring the throe years om- total sales (including wrapper consumed) were 
Ir ,.376*19 tons and the total nett proceeds were Rs. 8.5,77,722 before deducting 
freight, arid R.s. 83,22,268 alter deducting freight. These figures correspond 
fx) an average nett return of As. 3-6-31 per lb. delivered, and As. 3-5-05 per 
lb. ca:-Mill re.siDOctivoly, these figures heiug direclly eomparablo with the 
figure.s in columns 3 and 7 of I’ahle E ’’ of our writicn evidence. 

Ill caiiiiection with the average prices realised h%- us during recent years 
we may iiieution that on July. 15th, we found it necessary, in concert with 
the Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, and the Bengal Paper Mill 
Company, Limited, to reduce our piices throughout practically the whole of 
India by 2 pies pe.r lb., or Ks. 23 per ton. This reduction was necessitated 
by the fall in the price of iinx^orted papers which has taken place during 
recent months, and which, if it continues, may oblige Indian Mills to reduce 
liricos still further. 

We trust that the above figures and explauations are clear and that they 
provide all the information which is required by the Board 
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INDIA PAPER PULP COMPANY, LIMITED 

B.—Oral. 


Evidence of Messrs. J.H. S. RICHARDSON, J. A- J. MCKENZIE and 
A- L- CAMERON, recorded-at-Calcntta on Saturday, the Ist 
August, 1931- 

President. —Mr. Ricliardson, you represent the India Paper Pulp 
Company ? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —^What is your position in the Company 

Mr. Bichardson.—1 am a Managing Director in Messrs. Andrew Yule 
and Company, Limited. 

President. —Mr, Cameron? 

Mr. Cameron. —I am in charge of the paper department of Messrs. 
Andrew Yule and Co., Ltd. 

President. —^And Mr. McKenzie ? 

Mr. McKenzie.—I manage the mill. 

President.—The India Paper Pulp Company is still a private registered 
Company? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —There has been no change in that respect since 1925? 

Mr. Bichardson. —None at all. 

President. —I take it your position is that since the company was started 
it has not been able to declare any dividend and you have not considered 
the question of issuing an appeal for public subscription. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We don’t feel that we would be justified in calling for 
public subscription in the present position of the Company, but it has always 
been our intention—I mean the intention of our firm—to make it into a 
public company. 

President. —The particular process w’hich yon employed in your Company 
at the time the Tariff Board was conducting its last enquiry was a patented 
process ? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —Is it still a patent process? 

Mr. Bichardson. —I can say that the original patent for making Bamboo 
Pulp and paper by our process has now expired and it is free for anybody to 
use. 

President. —How long ago did it expire? 

Mr. Bichardson. —I haven’t got the exact date. 

President. —So that at present it is not a patent process? 

Mr. Bichardson. —No. 

President. —I understand from your reply to Question 2 that at present 
the total capacity of the pulp section of your mill is 200 tons a month or 
2,400 tons a year. 

Mr. Bichardson. —^Yes. 

President. —^You have not so far worked the pulp section up to its 
maximum capacity? 

Mr. Bichardson. —No. 

President.- —Very nearly? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. I may say as a matter of interest that the. 
average pulp output for April, May and June this year was 198’5 tons 
which is very nearly the maximum capacity of the plant. 

President. —^The total capacity of your mill you give us as 6,000 tons a 
year. 
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Mr. Bichardson. —The actual paper production is over 6,000 tons. 

President. —It is very nearly 6,200 tons. 

Mr. llichardson. —Yes. 

President. —Normally we might take 6,000 tons as the capacity of the 
paper mill? 

Mr. liicliardson. —Yes. 

President. —6,000 tons of paper would correspond to how many tons 
of pulp ? By the way this 2,400 tons which you give us as the capacity of 
your pulp section, is that dry pulp? 

Mr. BicJiardson. —Dry pulp. 

President. —To that you add about 240. About 2,650 would be the capa¬ 
city in terms of air dry pulp? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —What is the air dry pulp equivalent of 6,000 tons of paper? 
I suggest that 100/86 of that would give you the air dry pulp equivalent. 

Mr. McKenzie.—Yes, approximately 7,000 tons exclusive of loading. 

president. —The pulp equivalent would be higher than the paper 
equivalent. 

Mr. Bkhardson. —Yes. 

President. —So that the amount of pulp that you would require for working 
the paper section of your mill to its maximum capacity would be 7,000 
tons. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes, 

President. —You are able to make on your present plant 2,650 tons of 
air dry pulp. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore as the plant is equipped at present yon would need 
to use over 4,000 tons of imported pulp. 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is right. 

President. —That is the position at present? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —Actually the largest quantity of imported pulp that you 
have used so far on the mill is something less than that. 

Mr. McKenzie. —4,500 tons in 1930-31. 

President. —That is almost exactly the difference between 7,000 and 2,600. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —I gather from your statement of the various classes of paper 
which have been produced in your mills during the last 6 years a little over 
two-thirds of your output is white printing and white writing. 

Mr. Bichardson. —A little more than two-thirds. 

President. —Somewhere about 70 per cent, represents white printing and 
■white writing. 

Mr. Cameron. —87 per cent. 

President. —In that case are you including superior hadami ? 

Mr. Cameron. —Superior hadami is only 1'67 per cent. 

Fresident. —If you take cream laid, cream wove, azure laid and white 
printing, that roughly is a little over 75 per cent. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President .—Your hadami papers constitute about 10 per cent. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Actually on page 2, Summary, we have taken the writing 
and printing papers as 94'99 per cent. 

President. —^And the 1106 . 3.1111 papers come to about how much? 

Mr. Bichardson. —4i per cent. 
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President. —^The point that I am trying to get at is this: to what extent 
in actual practice have you been faced hy the competition of cheap mechanical 
wood papers imported into the country. Before you answer the question 
there is one point which I would like you to be clear about. Am I right 
in thinking that it is mainly in respect of common badami papers that this 
competition arises. 

Mr. Biehardson. —I would like to say that so far as we are concerned, 
this question does not aifect us so much as the other mills. 1 believe you 
are right in suggesting that the cheap mechanical papers compete with 
badami and seeing that our percentage of badami is so low, it follows, that 
we are not affected very much by these cheap importations. 

President. —Would you care to express any opinion as to which particular 
classes of paper, as far as you are concerned, are exposed- to the competi¬ 
tion of imported mechanical paper P You make superior badami to a small 
extent; you make common badami to a small extent and you also make a 
small amount of unbleached badami. 

Mr. McKenzie. —Unbleached printing is almost entirely for Government. 

President. —Your superior badami goes on the market? 

Mr. McKenzie; —Yes. 

President.—Your common badami goes on the market and sells in competi¬ 
tion with mechanical wood paper? 

Mr, Bichardson. —Actually it is so small that I don’t think that we would 
care to expre-ss any definite opinion. 

President. —Your unbleached Piinting, you say, goes almost entirely tu 
Government ? 

Mr. McKenzie. —That is right. 

President.—What kind of price do Government pay y,ou ? 

Mr. Bichardson. —It is given in our letter to Government of July last 
year, a copy of which was sent to the Tariff Board. 

Mr. McKenzie. —In this connection I may say that the so-called un¬ 
bleached paper supplied to Government is semi-bleached. 

President. —When you say semi-bleached, what precisely is the propor¬ 
tion of bleach in it as compared with white paper or with fully bleached 
paper ? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Approximately one-third. 

President. —So that if it is 100 in fully bleached paper, it is about 33 in 
what is called the unbleached paper? 

Mr, McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —^Have you got the price figures, Mr. Richardson? 

Mr. Bichardson. —In 1930 I find that Government paid 3 annas 5 pies for 
anhleached printing as against 3 annas 6 pies for white printing. 

President. —Obviously then in calculating that price Government must 
have taken into account not the revenue duty but the protective duty. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Obviously. 

President. —As far as your sales of unbleached printing to Oovei'innent 
are concerned, you have not in the least suffered on account of tlie competi¬ 
tion from mechanical wood papers? 

Mr. Bichardson. —^No. 

President. —Now I will get on to your reply to Question 6. In the fust 
place in giving this yield of pulp, are you taking bleached or unbleaclied ? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Unbleached. 

President. —It is unbleached dry pulp? 

Mr, Bichardson. —^Yes. 

President.—You take that at 44 per cent.? 

Mr. McKenzie. —It is bone dry pulp. 
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President. —So that the corresponding air dry pulp would be 49 per cent. 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —I gather from Mr. Baitt’s analysis of the chief classes of 
bamboo that the total cellulose content taken on air di'y basis is 48 per cent. 
Now it looks to me that if that figure is right, you get a little more out 
of the bamboo than it contains. Mr. Baitt’s analysis may be quite open 
to question and it may be that the kinds of bamboo on which Mr. Baitt 
made his experiments and worked out his figures are different from the 
particular classes of bamboo with which you have been dealing. It struck 
me when I saw the figure of 49 per cent, that it was probably on the high 
side. The particular point that I want to clear up is how far is this 
figure of 49 per cent, an actual figure? 

Mr. McKenzie. —It is impossible to give any actual figure for bamboo 
pulp, as we have no possible means of measuring it as such. What we have 
done is to take the yields of the other raw materials on a fairly high basis 
so that we don’t give bamboo any unfair advantage. 

President. —Can you tell me briefly how exactly these yields are estimated ? 
You get first your output of finished paper which is a definite quantity about 
■which there is no mistake. 

Mr. McKenzie. —There is no mistake about that. 

President. —From that yon try to work back to your pulp yield? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —And on the way you have got to discover the amount of 
auxiliary materials that would go into the finished paper? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —You use a certain amount of paper cuttings for which you 
have a definite figure ? 

Mr. McKenzie.—-Yea. 

President. is based on actual experience? 

Mr. McKenzie. —It is ba.sed on actual experience and comparatively it 
is on the high side. 

President.- —Then you take China clay. At what rate do you take 
that? 

Mr. McKenzie. —We take it. at per cent. But China clay is sold on 
the basis of 12 per cent, moisture. In taking it at 75 per cent., we are 
showing a yield of nearly 90 per cent, on the dry clay loaded into the 
beater. 

President. —^What other materials do you use? Bosin for instance. 

Mr. McKenzie. —)Kosin is so small in a calculation of this kind. 

President. —^What do you mean by “so small 

Mr. McKenzie. —It is not likely to be more than 1^ per cent, of the 
total. 

President. —You deduct these figures from your paper yield which is 
actually measured. 

. Mr. McKenzie,- —Then we have wood pulp which is taken at 86 per cent. 
It is a very high figure. 

President. —I have not .seen any figure lower than 85 per cent. Why do 
you say that 86 per cent, is a high figure? 

Mr. McKenzie. —It is on the high side. 

President. —Making these calculations on that basis, you get a figure of 
49 per cent. ? 

Mr. McKenzie. —^Yes. 

President. —What is the class of bamboo that you use? 

Mr. Kichardson. —Mostly Assam hill type bamboo. 

President. —^What is the botanical name for that? 

Mr. Kichardson. —It is Melocanna. 
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^President. —Practically the whole of your supply is that. 

Mr. Bichardson, —Yes, 

President. —You have never tried Bendrocalarrms strictus? 

Mr. McKenzie. —We have tried it. 

Mr. Biehatdson. —Not in large quantities. 

President. —So that your position is that as you work in your mill the 
IMelocanna type of bamboo would give 49 per cent, air dry pulp? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —The loss that occurs in the process of converting unbleached 
dry pulp into paper is 2/44 as you calculate it? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say 44 units of unbleached dry pulp would give 
42 units of bleached paper. 

Mr. McKenzie. —^Yes. 

President. —That loss of 2 units which is a loss in conversion is partly 
mechanical loss in the process due to handling? 

Mr. McKenzie.'—Yes. 

President. —There is also a certain amount of loss in bleaching? 

Mr. McKenzie.—-That is true. 

President. —Is it possible for you to estimate approximately the loss that 
;may be put down to bleaching? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Approximately 3 per cent.; that is on bamboo. The total 
-conversion loss is about 6 per cent. 

President. —If your yield is in the proportion of 42 to 44, it would give 
you 44 per cent. 

Mr. McKenzie. —^Yes. The mechanical loss in conversion is generally 
taken at about I 4 per cent. I 4 per cent, to 2 per cent, is the normal range 
so far as mechanical loss is concerned. 2i per cent, to 3 per cent, is the 
loss that occurs in bleaching. With an easy bleaching pulp it may he slightly 
lower and with a strong bleachahle pulp it may be slightly higher. 

President. —Would 24 per cent, be considered a reasonable figure taking 
the normal wastage in the bleaching process? 

Mr. McKenzie. —The normal wastage is about 24 per cent. 

President. —The best way in which we can imderstand it is this. You 
take it as 44 per cent, on the unbleached pulp? 

Mr. McKenzie.—Yes. 

President.—That is the total loss? 

Mr. McKenzie. —^Yes. 

President .—And 24 per cent, on the unbleached pulp is the loss that is 
.due to bleaching. 

Mr, McKenzie. —24 to 3 per cent. 

President. —Would 24 to 3 per cent, be a reasonable figure? 

Mr. McKenzie. —^Yes. 

President. —Taking the normal practice, you consider that a reasonable 
figure ? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes, taking the normal wood pulp practice that is a 
reasonable figure. 

President. —Suppose instead of unbleached pulp made from bamboo you 
bad unbleached imported pulp. Would it make any difference to the amount 
of loss that you would incur in the conversion process? 

Mr. McKenzie, —No, it would be identical. 

President. —That is to say when wood pulp goes through the process of 
conversion from unbleached pulp to bleached paper, there is really no differ¬ 
ence as regards the wastage between that and bamboo pulp? 
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Mr. McKenzie. —That is so. 

President. —Is there any other i-espect in which the costs on unbleached’ 
wood pulp might differ from corresponding costs in bamboo pulp? What has 
been your experience? You hare been dealing with both classes of pulp. 

Mr, McKenzie. —There is practically no difference. We regard the use 
of wood pulp and bamboo pulp as interchangeable. The qtiestiou of which 
is used depends on the quantity of bamboo pulp we are able to produce. There 
is practically no difference in our conversion cost or in the method of working 
which ever pulp we use. 

President. —Suppose I put the problem to you in this way. You take the 
easy bleaching pulp that is imported. If you use that in place of a corre¬ 
sponding quantity of bamboo pulp for the manufacture of paper, it is not 
going to make any difference to you in the matter of costs. 

Mr, McKenzie. —The only difference will be that we will have to break 
up the wood pulp. We receive the bamboo pulp in a wet state and the wood 
pulp in a dry state. 

President. —That is very negligible. 

Mr. McKenzie. —Quite. The difference would be represented by tl'.e cost 
of throwing the wood pulp in the breaker and breaking it. 

President.- —Will you please look at Statement G-. There it is shown that 
the total expenditure that you incurred in 1930-31 on imported pulp is 
Rs. 8’45 lakhs. Now if in.stead of 4,636-9 tons of imported wood pulp I 
used 4,536-9 tons of bamboo pulp and if I made the necessary adjustment 
for the additional cost of bamboo pulp there would be no other adjustment 
required ? 

M.r, McKenzie. —There is nothing that I know of that would alter the 
cost. 

President. —Supposing for example we took approximately a figure of 
Rs. 200 as the cost of your air dry bamboo pulp just for argument’s sake and. 
the cost of your easy bleaching, sulphite jiulp per ton landed at your mill at 
Rs. 186, the difference would be Rs. 14. If T increased the cost to the extent 
of R.S, 14 per ton there is no other addition that would be required. 

Mr. McKenzie. —I take it th-at your argument is this. The auxiliary 
materials, sizing and other things would remain the same. 

President. —Yes, the wages cost, the conversion cost, etc., would remain 
the same. 

Mr. McKenzie, —Then the conversion cost from pulp to paper would 
remain the same. 

President. —On page 3 you make the following statement:—“As regards 
the suitability of bamboo as a raw material for the manufacture of paper 
we have now been using bamboo on a commercial scale for about 9 years 
and our experience is that this material is entirely suitable for the manufac¬ 
ture of practically all the varieties of paper in common use in India with 
the possible exception of mechanical and Kraft papens regarding which we 
have no experience ”. You admit, don’t you, that there is a certain amount 
of difference in quality between paper which is made in the main of grass 
and paper made, in the main, of bamboo? 

Mr. Itichardso-ri. —We admit that. 

President. —As I understand it, the difference is that paper made, in 
the main, from grass is stronger and slightly harde,r. 

Mr. Ilichardson. —It is also bulkier. 

President. —And papei- made from bamboo is softer and less bulky. 

Mr. Itichardson. —Yes. 

P-re.side7it. —And rather weaker? 

Mr. Pi chard-son. —Yes, it is weaker. 

Preside-nt .—Taking the present market for paper of all kinds, in India, 
would it be possible for paper made in the main from bamboo to capture- 
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practically all the market that there is in this country over and above the 
market now held by paper made in the main from grass? I understand 
that the paper which is made in No. 1 mill at Titaghur is made very largely 
of grass and I gather that there is a specific market for that kind of paper. 
If, as you say, bamhoo paper differs in these qualities from paper made in 
the main from grass, I take it that that portion of the market at any rate 
will be difficult for you to capture. 

Mr. IHchardson .—In view of the many years experience of the market 
that we have got I don’t think that there should be any difficulty about 
bamboo paper. 

President .—That makes the statement a bit difficult to follow. As I 
understand your point of view, there are two reasons why bamboo paper is 
not able at this stage to make any headway in the market. One reason is 
that there are certain essential differences in quality—softness of texture, 
hulkiness, lack of strength and so on—and all these constitute essential differ¬ 
ences in quality between paper made from bamboo and grass paper. The 
other reason is that bamboo paper is new to the market, the market has got 
to get used to this new class of paper, that is paper made from a new 
kind of material, and therefore there is a certain amount of prejudice in 
the market which bamboo paper has got to surmount. 

Mr. llichardson .—That is assuming that we are not able to improve the 
quality. We don’t admit that. We are confident that in the end we shall 
be able to eliminate all these various weaknesses in om- paper. We are 
still experimenting and we are sure that we shall be able to improve the 
quality of the paper, 

Preside7ii.~As far as you can speak with reasonable certainty from the 
results of your experiments during the past five or six years, do you thyak 
it is likely that these essential differences in quality could be removed by 
suitable adjustments in the manufacturing process? 

Mr. Bichaidson .—certainly think that is possible. 

President .—Take first, for example, the question of softness. Bamboo 
paper is softer than grass paper. Suppose it w'ere necessary for you to put 
bamboo paper on the market which had the same degree of hardness as grass 
paper, what is the precise kind of adjustment which would be required? 

Mr. llichardson .—Adjustment in the mechanical treatment of pulp. We 
have just got this new beater with a special kind of roll with the idea 
of improving the strength of paper. During the period that these experi¬ 
ments are carried out we will have to go on with the weak paper as it is 
but in the future we hope that this will be overcome. 

President .—What makes the difference in the beater? Is it the parti¬ 
cular way in which the heater is designed or is it the extent of time that 
you allow the pulp to remain in the beater? 

Mr. McKenzie .—The design of the heater is one factor hut there are many 
others which have an important influence. The weight of the roll and the 
width and spacing of the bars in the roll, the width and spacing of the bars 
in the plate, the pressure applied by the roll, consistency of pulp in the 
beater, all these and many other factors have a bearing. 

President .—Let me try to put the question from a different point of 
view. Reading through the evidence in the last enquiry and the Report of 
our predecessors, I gather that what bamboo, if it is proved successful, is 
■going to contribute to the paper industry is the kind of qualities which 
are generally associated with wood pulp. Is that correct 

Mr. McKenzie .-—It is to a certain extent and also to a certain extent 
that associated with esparto grass. 

President.—That is to say, you don’t admit that in India, if bamhoo 
proves successful, ultimately we shall have between grass paper ’and bamboo 
paper the sort of distinction that exists in European countries between wood 
paper and esparto paper? There is a distinction between these two which 
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is fairly well recognized and that kind of distinction may ultimately arise- 
in India between grass paper and bamboo paper. Is that correct.*^ 

Mt, McKenzie. —Yes. 

President, —^If that is so, there is a certain well defined market for grass 
paper which bamboo paper however well yon might develop it would not be 
able to capture. 

Mr. Bichardson. —May we say this, that W'e think that bamboo paper will 
meet the needs of people who use grass paper. It can be left to them to 
choose. You have very many different opinions amongst buyers; one may 
probably say that he prefers bamboo paper and another may prefer grass - 
paper. 

President. —The real difficulty there is that if we can have a definite 
opinion from the market regarding the relative quality of bamboo paper 
as such, that would have been very valuable evidence for us, but so far 
the furnish of the kind of paper which has been placed on the market is 
based on such a relatively small percentage of bamboo pulp that any definite 
opinion is hardly available, that is to say that the opinion the market may 
have formed may be wide of tho mark. 

Mr. Bichardson.—It is almost impossible to assess the percentage. 

President. —I wonder if you could help me. We have got to look at this' 
question almost entirely from the technical point of view, that is to say to 
the extent that the market in India has not had a chance of really testing 
paper made in the main from bamboo, we have so to speak no empirical test 
for bamboo paper and therefore we have got to look at it from the technical 
side. 

Mr. Bichardson. —So far as our mills are concerned 'wo are making bamboo ' 
paper and putting it on the market. 

President. —^You can’t put a few tons on the market and'expect the 
market to form an opinion. Unless bamboo paper is made in bulk and put 
in sufficient quantities on the market, the market cannot really form any 
opinion on it. You can make 100 per cent, bamboo paper which might stand 
the test, but that again is no real sort of opinion on which we can base 
any pracTioal solutions. I suggest that in this country there is a well defined ■ 
market for paper of the kind which can be made only from grass and you 
think that apart from that, practically the whole of the market may be 
saptured by bamboo paper; in other words all that part of the market which 
is now catered for by wood paper is a market which can be captured by 
bamboo paper. Is that the proposition? 

Mr. Bichardson. —^Yes, and we think bamboo paper would be found to bo 
suitable for that section of the market which now uses grass paper. 

President.—We now come to question 8. The most marked improvement 
which has taken place in regard to the bamboo side of your works is the 
great reduction in the cost of bamboo. 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is true. 

President. —^Whereas in 1924 you paid Rs. 63-8 for a ton of bamboo 
delivered at the mills, in 1930-31 you would probably reach a figure lower 
than Rs. 43. 

Mr. Bichardson. —In 1929-30 it was Rs- 43-13 and this year the approxi¬ 
mate estimate is between iRs. 41 and 42. 

President. —That is for the season which has just ended? 

Mr. Bichardson. —^Yes. 

President. —Your season for extraction of bamboo is December to June ? 

Mr, Bichardson. —October to June. 

President. —So that your cost of bamboo up to June 1931 works out to 
somewhere between Rs. 41 and 42? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes, per ton of bone dry bamboo delivered at the mill. 

President. —How precisely would you account for ■this big reduction in- 
price ? 
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Mr. Richardson. —At tlis time of the last enquiry vve were getting bamboo- 
from our Kasaloug Reserve which proved to be very expensive. There were 
vested interests which were difficult to get over and eventually we went to the 
Assam area. There you have forests with the railway line running through 
and bamboo is very much cheaper. 

President. —You don’t work any areas departmentally, do you? 

Mr. Richardson. —We found that far too expensive for our requirements. 

President. —^The only area that you worked departmentally was the 
Kasalong area and the position as regards that area is that the lease has 
been suspended ? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes, but we still have the option of renewing the lease. 

President. —I take it that up to 1941 under your agreement with_ the 
Bengal Government the lease is in abeyance but on six months notice it is 
open to you resume it? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yesj in the meantime we guarantee the minimum 
royalty to Government. 

President. —That is to say Government may issue permits to other firms 
to enter your reserve and extract bamboo? 

Mr. Richardson. —That was the whole idea. In fact people did not like 
the presence of this company in these reserves and we withdrew, hut we 
actually purchased bamboo from that area through contractors. 

President. —And if Government are not able to get out of these parties 
the whole of the royalty then you have got to make up the deficiency? 

Mr. Richardson. —Actually that has never happened. 

President. —Has there been any suggestion made to you regarding the- 
possibility of your co-operating in the organization of a pulp mill in Cuttack? 

Mr. Richardson. —None whatever. 

President. —Coming now to question 9, statement A, on the basis of your 
later figures—figures for December to June this year—we may take about 
Rs. 41-8 instead of iRs. 43-13 as the cost of bamboo? 

Mr. Cameron.-—The figures are not complete yet because we have not 
closed the accounts for the season. The estimate for the season was Rs. 42-8. 
The only factor which would materially alter this estimate is the 'overhead, 
which is affected by the quantity. 

President. —Will you tell us precisely what does this overhead mean? 

Mr. Cameron. —We maintain a Forest Manager who makes contracts, and 
tours the areas to see that the forests are properly conserved. 

President. —If there is a larger quantity of bamboo purchased by you 
this year, to the extent that there is no corresponding increase in the forest 
managers salary and establishment charges, to that extent the overhead per 
ton is reduced? 

Mr. Cameron. —That is correct. That is the sole source of economy. 

President. —Can I take a figure of, say, Rs. 2 less than Rs. 43-13? 

Mr. Cameron. —I think Rs. 42 will be quite safe, 1 believe that the final 
figure will be below Rs. 42, but how much I cannot say. 

President. —The figures that you give in reply to question 9 for the forest 
areas at Chittagong, these figures exclude the forest manager’s salary? 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —In 1924-25 when the Tariff Board looked into this matter 
they found that you were getting bamboo at the mill at a price of Rs. 54 
to 55 and they considered that it should be possible for you to get your 
bamboo at a price somewhere between Rs. 40 and 45. The extraction they 
had assumed was much larger than the extraction that you are getting now, 

Mr. Richardson. —It was more than double. 

President. —The position therefore is that with practically the same extrac¬ 
tion or just a little more than in 1924-25 you have been able to bring down 
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the cost of bamboo to the level which the Tariff Board estimated as yo«r 
future costs. 

Mt. Bichardson. —That is correct. 

President. —It is possible that the costs might go down still further. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We are experimenting with different kinds of bamboo. 

President. —It depends on the classes of bamboo? 

Mr. Cameron. —It also depends on where it comes from. 

Mr. Bichardson. —The manner in which we have brought down the cost 
shows that. 

President. —If you are able to exploit nearer areas than Assam? 

Mr. Bichardson. —^Yes. 

President. —On condition that the bamboo obtained from these areas is 
suitable, then of course to the extent you are able to use your bamboo from 
a nearer area, your works cost will go down 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —So far as you have had experience of bamboo grown in these 
new areas, do you think that it is possible without any further increase in 
extraction to get your cost down? 

Mr. Cameron. —If the new areas can be used we have little doubt that 
the cost of extraction apart from the cost of freight will be reduced. 

President.—Yonr present are.i, is Assam? 

Mr. Cameron. —^Yes. 

President. —What is the new area that you are thinking of? 

Mr. Cameron. —There are various districts. They are situated in Bihar 
and Orissa. 

President. —It would I'educe the distance by how much? 

Mr. Cameron. —It is partly a matter of distance and partly the nature 
of the transport from the two areas. In Bihar and Orissa, the bamboo 
, comes to Naihati direct on the broad gauge railway. From Assam it comes 
on the narrow gauge railway as far as Santahar and is transhipped there. 
The ti'anshipment is expensive. Moreover it nece.ssitates the b.amboo being 
cut at the station and despatched in the form of bundles. That is a fairly 
expensive process. In Bihar and Orissa, or at any rate in certain parts of 
Bihar and Orissa, it is not necessary. 

President. —What is the impression that you have formed so far with 
.regard to the suitability of bamboo from Orissa? 

Mr. Bichardson. —We are still experimenting. 

President. —You are not in a ijosition to express any definite opinion? 

Mr. Bichardson. —We have only recently had this latest experimental 
machine and it has not yet been possible to test the quality. From what 
we know as a result of the.se experiraeuts however we believe that it is possible 
to use this bamboo. 

President. —You would not care to commit yourself to any figure indicat¬ 
ing the extent to which in the immediate future you might reduce the cost 
of bamboo from say Rs. 42? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Not without taking the new areas into consideration. 
The answer is we can’t commit ourselves definitely. 

President. —May I ask one question with regard to the causes which have 
brought about a considerable fall in the price of bamboo? Has the fact that 
you are importing considerable quantities of imported pulp got anything to 
do by way of reducing the price at which the contractor is prepared to sell 
his bamboo. 

Mr. Bichardson. —So far as we are concerned the wood pulp price has no 
bearing on the price of bamboo. 

President. —^Without having any inside knowledge whatsoever it struck 
me that wherever you get your raw material through contractors not working 
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departmentally yourself and yon have the possibility of using some alternative 
raw material, it is possible for you to use that alternative material as a 
handle for making a bargain satisfactory from your point of view. 

Mr, Michardson. —That might be so, if there were many more people than 
ourselves. 

President. —Till about a 3 'ear ago you have been the sole users of bamboo 
and an increase in the supply of bamboo available places you in a position 
of advantage. 

Mr. Iti(-.hardson. —Yes. 

President. —You are the sole consumer. 

Mr. liichardson. —That is true. 

President. —And when the sole consumer has in addition the advantage 
of resorting to alternative raw material, his position is extraordinarily 
strong. 

Afr. liichardson. —As I say it might be so if there were many more people 
in the field than ourselves. 

President. —As a matter of actual experience it is really the excess of 
supplies that has brought about the reduction in price.!’ 

Mr. Hi(hardson. —Yes. 

Mr. lialiimtoola. —I find your answer to question 1 is not at all satisfac¬ 
tory. You know the question asked by the Indian Tariff Board and the 
reply you gave in 1924. I shall just read it out and tell you why I consider 
it most unsatisfactory. The reply is ” The India Paper Pulp Company, 
Limited was registered and incorporated as a private Company on 4th April 
1918. Being a private Company we are not at liberty to disclose details of 
the holdings. We may state however that the capital is entirely rupee 
and that the intention has always been to make the Company a public one 
inviting participation from Indian shareholders and Directors, this having 
been the policy of the Managing firm for half a century,” Do I understand 
that your reply means that another half a century will be required to consider 
this aspect of the question? 

Mr. Biehardson. —Certainly not. “ Half a century ” refers to the time we 
(our firm) have been Managing Agents in India. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means you have been contemplating for half a 
century? • 

Mr. Biehardson. —This Company has only been in existence for 10 j'ears 
and it means that we have the experience of half a century behind us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When is that policy to come into effect? 

Mr. Biehardson. —As soon as we are in a position to float it into a public 
concern. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You cau’t give me anj' definite idea on the subject? 

Mr. Biehardson. —No. We will float the Company as soon as we consider 
that it is in a satisfactory financial position. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —You are uot in a position to give me the date at 
present ? 

Mr. Biehardson. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —M'ay I draw your attention to the Fiscal Commi.s.sion’s 
Report which says: 

“ If the imposition of conditions is justifiable in the one case, it is 
equally justifiable in the other. Our conclusion therefore i.s that 
every Company desiring to establish an industry after the policy 
of protection has been adopted in India should be subject to the 
same conditions which are recommended by our colleagues, riz., 
that all such companies should he incorporated and registered in 
India with rujjee capital, that there should be a reasonable propor¬ 
tion of Indian Directors on the Board and that reasonable facili¬ 
ties should be given for the training of Indian apprentices.” 

You are aware that this has been accepted even by the Legislative Assembly. 
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Mr. Bichardson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Before an industry comes and demands protection it 
imust satisfy these conditions and I. take it that in spite of protection having 
been in existence for seven years, your Board is still considering the possibi¬ 
lity of having a registered public company with Indian Directors. 

Mr. Bichurdson, —I don’t think the examination of the financial question 
has been taken into consideration. It will not be possible to float this 
lOompay on the market. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I don’t think the question of financial position comes 
in at all. Only an opportunity should be given to Indians to subscribe. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We are quite willing to do it as soon as we consider 
that the position is suitable. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The position must be made suitable if you want to 
apply for protection. 

Mr. Bichardson. —The financial position is such that we cannot make it 
. suitable. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have not done so in spite of protection. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We are doing so as far as possible. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —May I know about the Indianisation of the superior 
management of the Company? 

Mr. Bichardson. —We said previously two Indians were connected with 
the superior management. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- —May I know what is the position now in your office.'’ 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is the same to-day. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How exactly i.s it? 

Mr, Bichardson. —One of our Managing Directors is an Indian. We iird 
merely Secretaries of the Company. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am talking now of the staff in the superior manage¬ 
ment. You say there are two Indians. What are their salaries? 

Mr. Bichardson .—I am afraid 1 can’t say that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^What about the other man? 

Mr. Bichardson. —The other one is a chemist in the mill. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to know the total number of people who are 
considered to be on the superior staff. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Are you referring to the mill or to the Head Office? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am referring to both. You can give me figures 
separately if you, like. 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is a difficult question to answer. So far as the 
mill is concerned, we can say it is 5. So far as the Head Office is concerned 
it may be many more. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Out of 5 as far as the mill is concerned there is one 
Indian. 

Mr. Bichardson,' —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —What is his salary? 

Mr. Bichardson. —^His salary is Rs. 150 a month, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As far as the office is concerned, how many are Indians? 

Mr. Bichardson. —One. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.' —You have no idea as to the total number of men in 
the office in the superior staff? 

Mr. Bichardson.—l am afraid I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you will he able to send it on to us? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Do you refer to the Managing Directors? If you refer 
to the Managing Directors, there are 5 or 6 Managing Directors. 

President. _Is there any part of the Head Office which may be considered 

as being definitely concerned with the work of the paper mill? 
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Mr. Richardson .—^Yes. 

President. —That is to say you take that section of the Head OfBce, 
Would it be possible for you to give us the numbers? 

Mr. Richardson. —Even if you take a section of the office, the same 
difficulty arises. 

President. —-You will be able to get definite figures so far as the mill is 
-concerned? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —Any attempt V) make some statement with regard to the 
Head Office will be attended with practical difficulties? 

Mr. Richardson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you give me the number of men drawing Rs. 500 
and more in your office? 

Mr. Cameron. —You mean those exclusively concerned with the paper 
business ? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —^Yes. We are not concerned with the whole staff. I 
am only concerned with the paper section at present., 

Mr. Oame row.—Absolutely concerned with the paper department, there 
are two. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Out of which none are Indians? 

Mr. Cameron. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I want only the people connected directly or indirectly 
with the paper business. 

Mr. Richardson. —So far as the paper business is concerned, there are 
•only two. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —None of them is an Indian? 

Mr. Richardson. —Quite. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In answer to question 2, .you have just now told us 
in reply to the Chairman’s question that the actual working of the last 
three months is 198 tons per month. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —That means you have very nearly reached the full 
•capacity of the plant. 

Mr. Richardson. —As at present, yes. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —You think it i.s likely to continue ? 

Mr. Richardson. —It just depends on the amount of repairs that these 
digesters may require. Next month if something happens to these digesters, 
we have no spare digester to make up the deficiency in output. Again if 
our crushers stop for experimental purposes, then we can’t maintain full 
capacity. All these experiments affect the production. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —145-6 tons of bamboo pulp per month was due to the 
experiments. 

Mr. Richardson. —That is the ontput obtained actually with the experi¬ 
mental work being carried on simultaneously. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —1 understand also that the process that you are now 
adopting in your mill is no longer a patent. 

Mr. Richardson. —That is correct. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You gave us to understand that all the unbleached 
paper that you are making is entirely made for Government. 

Mr. Richardson. —Almost entirely. 

Mr. Rahirndoola. —May I know whether Government has made any 
stipulation as to the amount or percentage of wood pulp required in that 
paper. 

Mr. McKenzie. —In the last specification there was no stipulation except 
that the paper should contain a percentage of indigenous pulp. 
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Mr. Mahimtoola, —That is the agreement of 1931-32. 

Mr. McKenzie. —^Tender for 1931-32. That was the first time when it 
was said that a percentage of indigenous pulp should be there. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —There is no stipulation now to the effect that certain 
percentage of wood pulp would be required by Government? 

Mr. Bichardson. —^Previously they stipulated that there should be a 
certain percentage of wood pulp in the case of certain special classes of 
paper. Last year that was altered and they said that the papers should 
contain a percentage of indigenous pulp. 

Mr. Bahinirtoola. —May I know why Government two years ago required 
certain amount of wood pulp? 

Mr. Bichardson. —We don’t know. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Nor are you able to find out the reason? 

Mr. Bichardson. —No, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 7 you have said that you have 
no experience regarding kraft papers. I conclude that you don’t make any 
kraft papers? Are you aware of any other mill making kraft paper in 
India? 

Mr. Bichardson. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the question of grass paper you told the 
Chairman that there are distinctive qualities between the grass paper and 
the bamboo paper. 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is correct. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Bat according to you, you have taken an optimistic 
view, viz., that .you will in course of time be able to replace the grass paper 
by bamboo paper. 

Mr. Bichardson. —I think I said that we hoped we would be able to 
produce a paper which would be equally suitable for the purposes for which 
grass paper is now used and that it would be a matter for the customer to 
choose which paper he would require. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are you in a position to say that you will be able to 
change the present taste of cons\imers? There are people at present who 
prefer the gras.s paper. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We hope later on to be able to produce a paper which 
they would willingly accept. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Which they would willingly accept as a change? 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is correct, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you don’t think that you will be able to give them 
the exact quality of grass paper say from the point of view of strength 
and bulk. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We may not be able to give them a paper of the same 
strength as grass paper, but we may be able to give them something which 
is quite as good. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In your reply to Question 8, yon .say that it was found 
that the supplies from Cachar and Sylhet proved cheaper owing to contract 
system and therefore it was decided in 192-5 to abandon direct working of 
the Kasalong Reserve for the time being and obtain your requirements 
through contr.actors. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Your opinion is that direct working proved excessive 
in price. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What was the actual difference? 

Mr. Bichard.son. —The Qiittagong prices are referred to in our reply to 
Question 9 (see page 5), There you will see that in 1924-25 we paid Rs. 50 
per ton. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —Tliat iti wriirely dtie to your own working? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Since when did the contractors begin to work? As 
far as I can gather from your reply to Question 8j the departmental working 
was abandoned in 1925. 

Mr. Bichardson. —^About that time. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Between the price which you paid in 1925-26 and in 
1924-25 there is not a great difference. 

Mr. Cameron. —You will note that in the year 1927-28 we purchased no 
bamboo from Chittagong, but in the following year we purchased from 
Chittagong at a difference of approximately Rs. 9. After we stopped working 
the Chittagong area deirartmentally, the contractors in Chittagong believed 
that they w'Cre in a position to demand from us this high price of Rs. 47-6 
which as you pointed out was not very much lower than our departmental 
working. We felt that if we could show, even for one season, that we were 
quite independent of them, and obtained our requirements from elsewhere, 
it would make a difference. In 1928-29 we purchased at a price which 
was lower than the original price by Rs. 9, and we attribute the reduction 
in price to that. 

President. —Did you make any purchases 1927-28? 

Mr. Cameron. —Nothing from Chittagong. We obtained all our require¬ 
ments from Assam. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do all the figures given on page 6 refer to Chittagoijg? 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes, without overhead. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^What is exactly the duty of the Forest Manager, 
as far as the Chittagong area is concerned? 

Mr. Cameron. —As far as the Oliittagong area is concerned, he has no 
special duty beyond what he has in anj' other area from which we are 
buying bamboo. His main duty is to negotiate with the contractors before 
the contract is entered into. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is the contract for a definite number of years? 

Mr. Cameron. —They are only annual contracts. Previously we made 
contracts which ran for 3 or 6 years. They have all expired. We are now 
making fresh contracts each year. 

I Mr. Bahimtoola.—Yoa enter into a contract after your Forest Manager 
has seen the contractor and done all the preliminary work. But what is 
his work for the rest of the time? 

Mr. Cameron. —He keeps in touch with the contractors. They are all 
local men. They are small people in different villages. In the course of 
extracting bamboo they frequently require assistance. Almost all our 
bamboos come from Government Reserve Forests. Frequently the contractors 
want help from the Forest Department and our Forest Manager spends a 
good deal of time corresponding over matters of this kind. Generally, he 
keeps in touch with contractors and advises them whenever necessary. Apart 
from that he is concerned with seeing that we don’t take more bamboo from 
any one section of the forest than is good for it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^A.s far as I understand, you are working only on 
mull or mclocanna bamboo? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And your cost price is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 42. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You also have given us to understand that if you change 
to other classes of bamboo you are likely to get tlic cost further reduced. 

Mr. Bichardson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do I understand that it means a different type of 
liamboo ? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 



Mr, Mahimioolii. —As regards Question No. 10 you say that you have no 
complaint to make regarding the freight hut then you have sent a separate- 
supplementary statement. 

Mr. Bichardson. —This question refers only to materials. 

Mr, Bahimioola. —As far as materials are concerned your position is just 
the same? 

Mr. Biichardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In your answers to questions 2 and 3, you point out that while 
the capacity of your pulp is 200 tons a month, the capacity of your paper 
machine is something over 600 tons. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Approximately 6,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Boag. —Are you contemplating increasing your pulp plant so as to 
do away with -that inequality? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Tha't is the object. We intend to bring the pulp plant 
up to the capacity of the paper machine. 

Mr. Boag. —How far have you got towards attaining that object? 

Mr. Bichardson. —We arc carrying out experiments as you have seen the 
other day in our pulp section. The other part of the question is one which 
must depend on the financial position of the Company. If we had tie 
money to invest, these experiments lead us to holievo that we would be 
justified in placing the orders. 

Mr. Boag.—WhsA, is hanging you up is partly that you are awaiting the 
results of your experiments and pai’tly your financial position. 

Mr. Bichardson. —More especially the latter. 

Mr. Boag. —With i-egard to the areas from which you get your supplies- 
of bamboo you have said just now that the, areas in Assam from which you 
get your supplies are mainly Government forests. 

Mr. Bichardson .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you any information about the extent of these forests 
or the quantity of bamboo they can supply? 

Mr. Bichardson. have no definite information as to the actual 
quantities. AH that we feel is that from our experience and from the 
information our Forest Manager has given us there is no doubt about the 
supply being sufficient. 

Mr. Boag. —For your present requirements? 

Mr. Bichardson .—^Yes, and also for our future requirements. 

Mr. Boag .—That is what I w,<i8 coming on to. If as you say you are 
contemplating an increase in your pulp plant and if you are going to 
produce the quantity of pulp necessary to keep your paper machines in full 
working, it means that you will want more than twice the quantity of bamboo 
that you are getting now. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We shall require 14/15,000 tons of bamboo. 

Mr. Boag. —That is nearly three times the amount you are getting now. 

Mr. McKenzie. —We had over 7,000 tons this year. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you made any enquiries whether these forests from 
which you are getting your main supplies will stand such exploitation? 

Mr. Cameron. —We have a good deal of information about that. When 
we started dealing with contractors in Assam, before anything was done, 
our Forest Manager made a tour of the whole area and sent his report to 
us at that time. As far as bamboo is concerned there is no doubt as to the 
quantity ai-ailuhie, 

Mr, Boag. —Did he mention any quantity which was obtainable from 
these areas? 

Mr. Cameron. —His report at that time had reference to what he con¬ 
sidered the economic supplies obtainable having regard to the labour available. 
It is an entirely different figure to the total bamboo which may be found in 
these forests. During last cold weather he went fully into the question 



;and actually prepared a draft programme and a list of contracts for the 
full quantity that would be required for an output of 6,000 tons of pulp 
per annum showing where he proj^osed to get the supplies from and in 
what quantities. He said that he would have no dilficulty in arranging 
contracts in accordance with the actual programme which he drew up. 

President. —Does that mean taking into account the labour supply avail¬ 
able you would he able to get without difficulty about 15,000 tons of bamboo? 

Mr. Cameron. —^Yes. 

President. —The real point is: have you got definite figures of the avail¬ 
able supplies based upon actual investigation? That is what we wanted 
to know. 

Mr. Pichardson. —^We have not got that here now. May I refer you 
in this connection to the remarks on page 72 of the Board’s Report of 
1925:—“Whatever difficulties m.ay await the Indian Paper Industry its 
supply of raw materials is secure.” They are very definite about tbat. 

President. —It is a statement which we should like to make more definite 
in this enquiry. As you know, that is a general statement. 

Mr. Richardson. —We have not actually made any estimates beyond our 
own anticipated requirement but as you know we are the pioneers of this 
industry. We have been using large quantities of bamboo all these years 
and therefore our opinion might he taken to be correct that the supply if 
ample. There is no doubt in our minds whatsoever about that. 

President. —The present area,? that you have leased in Kasalong and 
Assam would give you easily any quantity that you want? 

ilfr. Bichardsor. —We have no doubt whatever. 

Mr. Boaf/.—About these new areas that you are considering in Bihar 
and Orissa, have you made any enquiries as to the quantities available there? 

Mr. Richardson,. —We have no definite information here. Our Forest 
'Manager has gone round the area and he believes that there are large 
quantities available. 

Mr. Roag. —Are these also Government Forests? 

Mr. Richardson. —Some of them; and some of them are privately owned. 
People have leases of them. 

Mr. Roag. —^You have no definite information? 

Mr. Richardson. —Not about tonnage, but we are told that there is 
plenty of bamboo which is a general term. 

Mr. Roag. —It is a very elastic term. 

Mr. Richardson. —We admit that. 

President. —In this enquiry we have to get down to hard facts and the 
fairly general statements which were considered .sufficient in 1925 would not 
be quite sufficient now. We are trying to get definite figures based on 
surveys as far as possible. We have two things to consider. We have 
definite forest surveys which have been made in certain areas. These surveys 
give you a figure of the total .available supply. Then you have to consider 
whether in relation to the transport facilities available you can get your 
figure of supply which can ^ictually be extracted under present conditions. 
We would like this time to be able to get definite figures. 

Mr. Richardson. —We shall try and give you this information. 

President. —It would be very useful if you could. 

Mr. Richardson. —^Yes. 

President. —Coming to Question 11, the main difficulty, apart from finan¬ 
cial difficulties, which you have experienced during the past five years on 
the bamboo question has been regarding the mechanical treatment of bamboo. 

Mr. Richardson,—Preliminary crushing treatment. 

President. —^That would be included in the term mechanical treatment. 

Mr. Richcrdson. —Yes. 
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President .—^Let me understand first your present method of mechanical 
treatment. I take it that bamboo comes to you split, 
ilfr. Bichardson. —Split in bundles. 

President .—^Then, before it goes to the crusher, it is soaked? 

Mr. Bichardson .—Not at present. 

President .—It goes in as split bamboo straight into the crusher? 

Mr. Bichardson .—Yes. 

President .—At present your crusher contains five pairs of rolls. 

Mr. Bichardson .—^Yes. 

President .—Each pair has a different surface arrangement. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —Before the bamboo passes through the five pairs of rolls, it 
gets crushed? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Bamboo is fed directly into the rolls. 

President. —Bamboo is fed into the rolls, crushed in the rolls and before 
it emerges from the rolls do you get it in manageable sizes? 

Mr. Bichardson. —It is cut. 

Mr. McKenzie. —It goes through the rolls first of all. 

President. —It is cut into what size? 

Mr. McKenzie .—2 inches. 

President .—When it is cut and crushed, it goes into the splintering 
machine? 

Mr. Bichardson .—Yes. 

President .—The idea of a splintering machine is to open the thing out. 
Mr. McKenzie .—To break it into smaller pieces. 

President .—To make it easier for the liquor to penetrate? 

Mr. McKenzie .—Yes. 

President .—So that your bamboo is split, is crushed, is cut and is 
splintered and then it is fed into the digester. 

Mr. Bichardson .—There are two splintering machines in series. 
President. —Then it goes into the digester? 

Mr. McKenzie .—No. It is first dusted and cleaned. 

President .—After it has been dusted and cleaned it goes into the digester? 
Mr. McKenzie .—Yes. 

President .—Now the process that you employ is the acid process? 

Mr. McKenzie .—Yes. 

President. —The digestion process is the acid process? 

Mr. McKenzie .—^An acid process. But it must not be confused with the 
wood pulp acid process. 

President .—In the usual process it is calcium bi-sulphite and in yours 
it is magnesium bi-sulphite, that is to say the raw material is not limestone 
but the raw material is magnesite. 

Mr. McKenzie .—Yes. 

President .—What precisely is the reason for making this adjustment? 

Mr. McKenzie.—The main reason is that no one has yet succeeded in 
producing easy bleaching sulphite pulp from bamboo with a lime base. 

President. —Who ever had any experience of this matter? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Mr. Raitt has tried it. 

President. —Mr. Raitt had, as far as I am in a position to judge, very 
few facilities for testing the acid process on bamboo. 

Mr. McKenzie. —That is correct. In some of the Southern States of 
America where the temperature in summer is very high approximating: 
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to Semi-Tropical conditions magnesium bi-sulphite is used for wood pulp 
instead of lime. 

President. —That is to say the variation is largely due to oUmatio con¬ 
ditions ? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Not in our case. Even if we had to work in a cold 
country we would have to use magnesite as far as bamboo is concerned. 

President. —Am I right in understanding that it is necessary in the 
case of bamboo to have a process which is not quite .so acid in character? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Quite right. 

President. —That is to say, the position of bamboo i.s such that for the 
proper treatment of bamboo you need to have a digesting liquor which 
would he on the one hand sufficient to tre.at the lignin sufficiently which 
requires acid, and at the same time would he sufficiently alkaline to deal 
effectively with the pectones. Therefore the point of the magnesium process 
is that to some extent it combines the characteristics of the acid process 
and the alkaline process. 

Mr. McKenzie. —.It does to a certain extent. 

President. —Bamboo standing midway between grass and wood requires 
a. process which stands midway between the acid and alkaline processes. At 
this stage I should like to discuss the question of the variations which have 
occurred in the cost of pulp since 1924. I want to state straightaway that 
one figure in this comparative statement of costs that you have given _ us 
I find very difficult to accept as it stands in your reply; that is yield 
of bamboo pulp. 

Mr. McKenzie,-—Mr. Raitt’s estimates are based on air dry bamboo and 
ours are based on bone dry bamboo. That makes a difference of 10 per 
cent. 

President. —I want to compare the progress which you have made in 
efficiency of practice in 1930-31 as compared with 1924-25 and one point 
on which I should like to get a little light is, what is the progress that you 
have made in 1930-31 in the matter of yield of dry pulp that you get from 
bamboo. That to my mind is one of the important tests by which efficiency 
in a paper mill can be determined. 

Mr. McKenzie. —I think we got as high a yield as it was possible to 
get in 1930-31. 

President. —In 1924-25 if you were able to get as high a figure as 44 
per cent, dry, that is to say a year and a half after you started operation, 
that statement would require a good deal of confirmation. You must re¬ 
member that at that time your crashing experiments were in the initial 
stage. 

Mr, McKenzie,. —That would not affect the yield. 

President- —That would affect the yield if you are taking the pulp 
from bamboo. 

Mr. Picluirdson. —The qtiality of the pulp is affected. 

President. —If you take bamboo which is badly treated mechanically 
when it goes through the digestion process as a result of that you are hound 
to have a certain amount of wastage. 

Mr. McKenzie. —You will get a had cook. 

President. —If it contains a good deal of imperfectly dissolved fibre that 
would have to be treated again? 

Mr. McKenzie. —No. 

President. —The only result then of a had cook is to affect the quality 
■of the paper ? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes, we have to make an inferior quality of paper. 
President.—Yonr contention then would be that 44 per cent, or the 
maximum available yield of pulp from bamboo was^ obtained by you in 
1924? This 44 per cent, according to your statement is the average? 
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Mr. McKenzie. —Quite right. 

President. —It is an average based upon the working of five or six years?' 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —You started from a lower figure and you worked up to a 
higher figure and then you got an average of 44 per cent.; is that right.f* 

Mr. McKenzie. —It may be possible the variation was very small. 

President. —There are two ways in which you can get an average. You 
actually got your 44 per cent, in 1924; you have got that again in 1931; 
and your average is 44. Or you start with 40 and then at the other end 
you get somewhere about 48 per cent, which is more than bamboo can 
yield! 

Mr. McKenzie. —There may have been a slight improvement, 

Mr. Richardson, —So far as the yield is concerned in 1924 we were- 
very much where we are to-day. 

President. —^As regards your sulphur consumption we find that the posi¬ 
tion is that while the average consumption of sulphur was 5'0 in 1924-25 
it is 6'3 now. 

Mr. McKenzie. —That is correct. 

President. —That calculating on the weight of dry bamboo was 11 per' 
cent, in 1924 and it is 14 per cent. now. 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President, —For the moment I am not entirely satisfied that you could! 
not get back without any increase in output to this original figure. 

Mr, McKenzie, —I am quite sure we can. The reason we raised our 
percentage was to cut out bad cooks. Our mechanical treatment was at 
the bottom of the whole thing. We have to raise our sulphur to get results 
from bamboo which would give us the maximum price for the paper made. 

President. —^Have you any information about the normal percentage of 
sulphur in the usual sulphite process .f 

Mr, McKenzie. —Somewhere about 300 lbs. of sulphur per ton of air 
dry pulp and that is on the basis of 2,000 lbs, per ton. That is a fairly 
high figure. 

President. —Any w.iy you think that in the near future it would be 
possible for .you to bring down your consumption of sulphur without spoil¬ 
ing the quality of the paper to somewhere about 11 per cent. ? 

Mr. McKenzie. —We are definitely of the view on the basis of calculations 
made that we shall be able to effect a saving of 35 per cent, on sulphur. 
That saving is due to our new fibre separating machine and recovery of SO^. 

President. —Taking this recovery of SOj can you tell me what is the 
recovery percentage of SO^ in terms of sulphur? 

Mr. McKenzie.—It is not measured. 

President. —Is there any kind of standard which is applied for testing 
so„ recovery ? 

Mr. McKenzie. —No, 

President. —The only way in which you can test it is by looking at the 
fresh quantity of sulphur used? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —^You can’t test it as they do in the soda process? 

Mr. McKenzie.—No, 

President. —Irrespective of any arrangement that you may make hereafter _ 
for recovery of SO^, can- you make any reduction in sulphur? 

Mr. McKenzie. —15 per cent, immediately on the new machine. 

President. —Can you give me some idea of the relative position in 1930-31, 
that is to say relative to 1924-25 in regard to the consumption of coal? You- 
have given your actual consumption entirely in terms of money value. What 
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1 want to get at is this. The Tariff Board in 1924-25 considered this- 
question in regard to three mills and they found that they consumed 5 
tons of coal per ton of paper in 1923-24, the coal used being second class' 
coal. I should like to know whether it would be possible for you to give 
us a figure for coal consumption which would be comparable with the 
figure that the Board gave in 1924-25. 

Mr. Cameron ^—The total coal consumption in 1924-25 was 12,366 tons 
On page 1 of the answers to the questionnaire, we show that the pulp pro¬ 
duced in 1924-25 was 2,035 tons. On page 6 of the answers to the supple¬ 
mentary questionnaire we have explained our reasons for estimating that 
the consumption of coal per ton of pulp in 1924-26 was 2-6 tons. If wa- 
multiply the actual production of pulp by that coal figure of 2-6, it will be seen 
that, of the total consumption, 5,291 tons went into the pulp stage. That 
leave,s 7,346 tons of coal for paper. The output of paper was 2,644'8 tons 
which is equivalent to 2-88 tons of coal per ton of paper. 

President.—2-8 plus 2 6 was the total consumption of coal per ton of 
paper, 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President .—That comes to 5-4. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes.—Actually the apparent coal consumption per ton' 
of paper is rather loss. It appears a little under 5 tons, because part of 
that paper was made from wood pulp which requires no coal in the first' 
stage, so that although 2'6 plus 2-8 is 5-4, if you divide the total coal con-- 
sumption by the paper made it comes to a little less. 

President .—So that when the Board said 5 tons, it was more or less- 
eorrect. 

Mr, Cameron.—Yes. In answer to question 48 we have given details- 
of the coal consumption for 1930-31 allocated to the various sections 

of the plant. We have taken first of all 93 tons of coal from the power 

section of the plant as applicable to pulp. That is calculated on the horse' 
power of the electric motors used in the pulp section. We have then taken 
the coal that is used for power throughout the mill other than for pulp 
and it comes to 827 tons. The balance is for the digesters. The total con¬ 
sumption of coal in the pulp stage is 98 tons for power, plus 362 tons 
for cooking the pulp. That is a total of 465 tons, and is equivalent, as 
we show at the bottom of that paragraph, to 2’78 tons per ton of pulp. 
If we take the 827 tons which remains for paper and divide it by of 

the annual production, i.e., 616’65 tons, we got 1-604 tons coal per ton of 

paper. Comparing the two years you will see that the pulp remains practi¬ 
cally the same. Actually there is a slight increase which we attribute to- 
the fact that we are now using a different grade of coal from what we 
used in 1924-26. 

President .—The difference in the quantity has a good deal to do with- 
the quality of coal now used.-’ 

Mr. Cameron .—We use a little more coal in the pulp stage and we are- 
using a grade of coal which is about Rs. 2 a ton cheaper quite apart from- 
market fluctuations. 

President .—The point that we have reached now is that you consume at 
present 4‘38 tons of slack coal per ton of paper as compared with about 5- 
tons of second class steam coal in 1924-25. 

Mr. Cameron. —^Yes, 6'4. 

President .—After you make allowance for the imported pulp, it comes 
to 5, 

Mr. Cameron .—Assuming that we had not imported any pulp, it would' 
be 5-4 against 4'38. 

President -—So that if you made your paper entirely from pulp made- 
at your mills, you would be using to-day 4'38 tons of slack coal as against 
5-4 tons of second class steam coal in 1924, 
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Mr. Ofimeron. —Yes, but that is without making tiny provision for tine 
increased efficiency and economy which would automatically take place if 
the pull) phi'ii was extended. 

President. —That assumes that pulp is produced on a basis of 200 tons 
per month. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

president. —And paper is produced at 600 tons a mouth. If we assume 
further that pulp would be produced on a scale equivalent to 600 tons of 
paper, there would of course be further economies, but it would be difficult 
to assess it. 

Mr. Richardson. —^\Ve have endoavom-ed to assess them. 

President. —You have given 35 per cent., but that 36 per cent, covers 
economies that arise not merely from an increa.se in the output of your 
pulp plant but it assumes the introduction of the Deckeriiig system. 

Mr. Richardson. —It also as,sumes an efficient crusher which enables us 
to cook in quicker time, saving steam and consequently saving coal. 

President. —There are various points in it which would really enable you 
to make a conjectural estimate- Here yon have a definite concrete figure 
which to my mind indicates two things. The first i.s taking simply tile 
paper part of your mill, a reduction from 2-88 of superior coal to T6 of 
inferior coal has been brought about to a large extent as the result of in¬ 
crease in output, and partly also as the result of improvements in your 
power plant. 

Mr. Bichardaon. —Yes. 

President. —So far as pulp is concerned there has been a reduction from 
2'8 tons of superior coal to 2‘78 of inferior coal. 

Mr. Cameron.—-The figure for paper in 1924 was 2’88. The pulp figure 
was 2'6. 

President. —The corresponding pulp figure now is 2’7. 

Mr. Cameron. —^Yes, 

President. —Therefore as far as the pulp section is concerned your figure 
.was 2'6 tons of superior coal in 1924-25. It is 2’78 tons of inferior coal now. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President.—Except on a basis of cost it is quite impossible to make any 
comparison at that stage. What really is the coal consumption on pulp 
in 1924 is impos.sible to tell because the qualities of coal are different, 

Mr. Cameron. —^Yes. 

President. —Supposing you took the price of slack co,al in 1924-2.5 and 
tried to express 2-6 tons of superior coal in terms of slack coal, would you 
be able to do it.P You are right in the middle of the coal. 

Mr. Richardson. —The mone,y equivalent is what we look at. 

President. —If you take the money equivalent of 2'6 tons of second class 
steam coal in 1924 and convert it on the basis of money to slack coal 
taking the price of slack coal in 1924-25 and give me the corresponding 
slack coal figure, straightaway 1 get a basis of comparison. 

Mr. Bichard.son.—You have got to consider this; slack coal to-day may 
be of a different price. It i.s not due to the quality, but because of more 
demand. I asked our Coal Department and they told me that to-day, slack 
coal may be very much more in demand and probably it would he of a higher 
price than in 1924-26, Therefore the quality does not come into it. 

President. —You can give me the prices delivered at Naihati of second 
class steam coal and slack coal in 1924-25. 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. On page 19 of the replies to the questionnaire 
we give the rate of Tls. 11-3-0 for the coal which we were actually using 
in 1924. 

President. —That is the price of second class steam coal in 1924. 
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Mr. McKenzie.—Yes. 

President. —Can you give me the price of slack coal or whatever their 
corresponded to it? 

Mr. Pichardson. —It is very difficult to say, hut it would he about 
Rs. 8-8-0. 

Mr. McKenzie. —-The actual difference in price at that time was Rs. 2-8 
per ton. 

President. —I take this figure of Rs. 8-8-0 subject to the reservation you 
have mentioned. It is not a figure to be taken as the exact equivalent. 
It represents a rough approximation of slack coal delivered at Naihati in 
1924-25. Is it possible for you to give some idea of the progress that has 
been made in respect of consumption of bleach? That you see does not 
strictly arise from the pulp answer, but since we are on the question, we 
might just as well deal with it. I want to know the present consumption 
of bleaching powder per ton of unbleached pulp and the equivalent figure in 
1924-25. There is one difficulty which occurred to mo in thinking of that 
and that is that you have got to mean the same thing by bleaching powder. 
There might be bleaching powder which contains more chlorine. In one 
class of bleaching powder it may contain more chlorine than another. Would 
it be possible for you to give mo the consumption of bleach per ton of 
unbleached pulp in 1930-31 and in 1924-25 on the assumption that the 
bleaching powder in both ca,ses contains 30 per cent, chlorine. 

Mr. McKenzie. —Our bleaching powder normally contains 35 to 37 per 
cent, available chlorine. In 1930-31 we used a considerable quantity of 
perchloron. 

President. —Won’t you be able to convert it? 

Mr. McKenzie. —The perchloron in practice did not work out according 
to our expectation. 

President. —Would you he able to give me a figure for 1929-30 and 1924-26? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —Your bleach i.s 84 to 35. 

Mr. McKenzie. —85 to 37 per cent. 

Mr. Cameron. —On page 15 we have given it for 1929-30. The figure is 
per ton of bleached paper made. 

President. —I want it per ton of unbleached pulp. If you can convert 
the paper in terms of unbleached pulp, you have got your usual conversion 
figure. You can simply use that conversion figure. It is simply a matter of 
arithmetic. 

Mr. Cameron. —-I will give the figures to you after lunch. 

president. —You give your average cooking time as 13 hours with all 
the improvements that you have been able to get in the mechanical treatment. 

Mr. McKenzie. —That was what we obtained. 

President. —How does that compare with the normal acid practice in. 
European countries? 

Mr. McKenzie. —I hardly think there is such a thing as normal acid 
practice. There are very large variations in different countries. 

President. —In the soda process we are able to get more or less stand¬ 
ardised figures in these things. You know what normally under reasonable 
conditions steaming time should be in a digester. 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —What pressure and so on. What is the kind of correspond¬ 
ing figure for normal acid process? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Cooking time may vary from 12 to 45 hours according 
to the quality of pulp required. 

president. —AVould 18 be considered a reasonable figure? 
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Mr. McKenzie. —In 1920 that was considered a reasonable figure in. 
rSweden. 

President. —In the sulphite process on wood? 

Mr. McKenzie. —^Yes. If we are producing a strong pulp, we can cut 
down the time by about a third. 

President. —1920 is a long way off. 

ilfr. McKenzie. —Yes. In some American mills they are working down 
to as low as 9 hours per cook. 

President. —Surely there must be some kind of standard to judge a 
very important factor like the steaming time. 

Mr. McKenzie. —In the “ Manufacture of Pulp and Paper ” published 
under the direction of the Joint Committee of the Vocational Education 
Committee of the Pulp and Paper Industry of the United States and Canada 
the cooking time given for easy bleaching pulp is 16 to 18 hours. 

President. —How recent is that information? 

Mr. McKenzie. —^That book was published 1 think about 1923, but I am 
not sure. I am not certain about the date of the publication. 

President. —What is the time given? 

Mr. McKenzie. —15 to 18 hours for an easy bleaching pulp and 11^ to 
18 hours for a strong pulp. 

President. —You cannot get anything later than that? 

ilfr. McKenzie. —I am afraid not. 

President. —At what kind of pressure is this? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Before we start talking about pressure I may say that 
the sulphite process as applied to wood is entirely different from ours. In 
the wood sulphite process we may have 75 lbs. pressure before the liquor 
reaches boiling point. There is enormous gas pressure. 

President. —In your case the steaming time is calculated from the time 
when the boiling point is reached. 

ilfr. McKenzie. —No, from the time when the digester goes under steam. 

President. —Prom the moment digestion becomes effective. 

Mr. McKenzie. —From the moment the steam is turned on to the moment 
when the digestion is complete. That is the whole cooking time. 

President. —As a matter of fact it is quite impossible to make any com¬ 
parison on these tests between the acid process and the alkali process. 

Mr. McKenzie. —^There is really no possible comparison. 

President. —The only comparison is between your results and normal 
results in the sulphite process on wood pulp. 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore there is a big uncertain factor for you do not 
know the difference in the characteristics of both wood and bamboo. After 
all you are using two entirely different materials. In the process also you 
are using magnesite and they are using calcium there. Unless you are in 
ra position to determine the allowances that are to he made for these factors 
no comparison is possible. 

Mr. McKenzie. —In connection with magnesite may I read one or two 
extracts from the same book which I mentioned a little while ago? 

President, —^Yes. 

Mr. McKenzie. —“ The quality of the lime or dolomite used for liquor 
making is of the greatest importance and its value increases with the 
amount of magnesia which it contains.” 

^ * * ■^ * * ♦ 

“ Some manufacturers favour the milk-of-lime system^ on account of 
■the high magnesia content of the acid, which they consider beneficial in 
-the cooking process.” 
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President. —You arc trying to justify the magnesium process? 

Mr. McKenzie. —No, it justifies itself. 

President. —The only point that interests me about that is this. We in 
tindia have come to reg-ard Mr. Baitt as the authority on matters relating 
tto bamboo and I gather from Mr. Raitt’s recent book on the digestion of 
grass and bamboo that he considers that even with the application of 
-magnesite the acid jrrocess is not likely to give satisfactory results with 
.regard to bamboo. 

Mr. McKenzie. —do not know whether Mr. Raitt has had the oppor- 
ftunity to make sufficient experiments to jmstify a statement of that kind. 

President. —I do not know where he got those results. As a matter of 
fact we enquired when we were at Dehra Dun whether there was any part 
of their experimental plant where the results of the acid process on bamboo 
! could be tested. My own impression Avas that they' did not. 

Mr. McKenzie. —I understand they have no plant for treating bamboo 
• by the acid process. 

President. —There is no part of the world where the magnesitOTr- acid 
process is applied to bamboo except at Naihati? 

Mr. MoKenzie.~Th.a.t is quite true. 

President. —If it could not be done in the laboratory at Dehra Dun and 
,vif your results do not confirm the figures given by Mr. Raitt .... 

Mr. McKenzie. —We think we have definitely disproved some of Mr. 
Raitt’s statements regarding the sulj)hite process. That is possibly because 
he has not had the same opportunity as ounselves to make the experiments, 

; as a result of which our experts have modified the sulphite process to suit 
: bamboo. 

president.—'G.e tried also magnesia. The kind of pulp that he got vras 
yellow in colour. The discolouration was in his opinion so scriou.s that 
the resulting pulp could be used only for hadamis and browns. I must 
confess looking at the figures purely as a layman I find it difficult to under¬ 
stand the statement. 

Mr. McKenzie. —I think that Mr. Baitt has not had opportunities to 
- make experiments on a scale which would lead him to definite conclusions. 

President.—1 don’t think that we can carry the question any further. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.—Yoa are already aware from Question 2 how much 
importance the Board is attaching to this aspect of the question. Will 
yon please tell us whether there are more experiments to be made regarding 
the development of the bamboo pulp? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Beyond what we have shewn you.!' 

3ir. ItaMmtoola. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We have shewn you everything that we have. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You state in your answer to question 11 “ Modifications 
•in plant and machinery which have alread.y been undertaken have, we think, 
been sufficiently outlined above and at the present time we have no other 
■particular experimental machine in view ”, 

Mr. Bichard.son. —That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is to say you have completed your experimental 
■ stage P 

Mr. Bichard.son. —No. It means that we have gone as far as we can 
with the finance available. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have pointed out that the difficulty you had in 
not being able to commence your work on the development of bamboo was 
mainly financial. 

Mr. Bichardson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are aware of the reason why Government could 
•Hnot agree to the recommendations of the Tariff Board namely that yours 

PAPBE—I F 
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being a patent process owned by a private company Government was not 
in a position to accept tiie recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board. 
Owing to financial conditions you left out the extension of the pulp plant 
and devoted your whole attention to the que.stion of paper. 

Mr. Bichardson. —^We had no other alternative. 

Mr. Itahimioola. —Because you could not carry on otherwise. 

Mr. Bichardson- —Exactly. 

Hfr. Bahirntoola, —As regards the statement of Mr. McKenzie that Mr. 
Raitt has not made sufficient experiments which would lead him to definite 
conclusions regarding your process, is there anything like co-operation 
between the Behra Bun Forest Research Institute and the mills on this side? 

Mr. Bichard.fon. —^They don’t use onr process, 

Mr. Bahim-toola. —Are they allowed to visit your mills? 

Mr. Bichardson. —They h.ave visited our mills. 

Mr. McKenzie. —Mr. Bhargava has been to our mills. 

Mr. Bahimf-oola. —He has seen your proces.s? 

Mr. McKenzie-—Yesi, 

Mr. Bah-imioola- —Mr. Bhargav^a was allow'ed to go through the mills? 

Mr. McKenzie. —There is nothing to hide. They can see the mills. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—l take it that there is absolute co-operation between; 
the Institute and the Mills in this country a.s for as paper is concerned? 

Mr. Bichardson. —As far as we are concerned, we would be pleased to 
have any assistance which the In.stitute can render ns. 

Mr. Bakimtoola.—Hnve you asked for assistance from the Institute? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Beyond the visit of Mr. Bhargava we have never had 
any oorresimndence, 

Mr, Bahimtoola- —Have you asked for assistance? 

Mr. McKenzie. —There is no equipment in Behra Bun to test bamboo 
under the system which we are working. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say on page 11 “ We do not believe any appre¬ 
ciable further reduction is likely at present. A reduction in cost might 
be obtainable by the use of bamboo from other areas but its economical 
treatment is dependent on the suitability of preliminary mechanical treat¬ 
ment and, as we have e.xplained above onr experiments in this connection, 
do not permit us to form a decision on this possibility at present ”. Boes 
that remain the same now? 

Mr. Bicha-rdson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —A'ou have not had any experiments? 

Mr. Bichardson .—We are making experiments. 

Mr. Bahimtoola,. —You are not in a position to make any definite state¬ 
ment on the re.sults of your experiments? 

Mr. Bichardson. —No, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you are hopeful? 

Mr. Bichardson. —We are hopeful, 

3Ir. Bong. —You have described the mechanism of crushers but I gather 
from what you give here and what you have told us that you are not 
satisfied with that. 

Mr. McKenzie. —No, we are not. 

Mr, Boag. —Could you indicate what the faults are in the present crusher? 

Mr. McKenzie, —It is a question of the treatment not being sufficiently 
regular. The treated bamboo is irregular and contains small and large 
pieces. We must have a plant which will eliminate this irregularity. When 
the bamboo loaded to the digester contains large pieces mixed with the 
bulk of small piece.s we have to cook to suit the largest pieces which results 
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in incieased time of cooking and the consumption of fai- more chemical 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

Mr. Boag. —How are you trying to get over that defect? 

Mr, HichnrcUnn. —We have gone through a number of stages and wn 
have at last arrived at one which we think will give us the final sohitiou 
of the problem. The results are better than what wo have had before. 

Mr, Boag. —Could you say what are the essential differences between this 
and the crusher that you arc now u.sing? 

Mr. Ricliard.mti. —Tii the mechanical part of it? 

Mr. Boag. —Yes. 

Mr. Tiicliardson. —The new machines are .smaller and will treat smaller 
<jnantitios of bamboo and we get more even and regular i^ressure on the 
■bamboo in the crushing stage. 

Mr. Boag. —The pressure is more even. 

Mr. IHcJiard.'ion. —Yes. 

Brenidunt. —What exactly is it in the mechanical arrangement of these 
crushers that makes the particular difference. The heavier the crusher, the 
more effective it is.i' 

Mr. Not necessarily. 

President. —It is a question of relating the weight of the crusher to the 
kind of surface arrangements you provide in the crusher. 1 am speaking 
with reference to the mechanical arrangement. When you say you had made 
progress from one. type of crusher to another type of crusher I am trying 
to see in whioh direction yon are progressing as fear as the mechanical 
arrangement is concerned. Bamboo has got a rather elusive surface. One 
difficulty as far as I was able to judge when observing things is that you 
are not able easily to get a crusher that will get a grip of it. Am I right 
in putting it in that way? 

Mr. McKenzie. —How exactly do you describe? 

(President explained it.) 

Mr. McKenzie. —We hare no difficulty in that respect with the bamboo 
•.we are now using. 

Mr. Boag. —^Are j'ou using the fibre separating machines? 

Mr. Richardson. —We are using them continuously. 

Mr. Boag. —What proportion of your bamboo is dealt with by that 
machine ? 

Mr. Richardson. —Only r* very small proportion. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you made up your mind yet that this is the solution 
for the mechanical trouble? 

Mr. Richard.son. —We are still investigating. The whole object of the 
investigation is to get an even fibre and so far as we can see tbe present 
machine has given us the best results we have ever had. 

President. —You separate the fibre in such a way that the liquor spreads 
tevenly through it? 

Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —The point of that I supjjose is to increase the quantity ■that 
you put into your digesters? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Not altogether but for better treatment. 

Mr. Boag. —In the sense that it is all accessible to the liquor? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the capacity of your digesters? 

Mr. McKenzie. —9 ton.s of dry bamboo. The cax^acity is limited by the 
amount of acid you can put in. As a result of various experiments we have 
made we find that we can reduce acid consumption by 15 per cent. Actually 
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however instead of reducing the volume of the acid this would remain as 
before and the bamboo charged would be increased by 15 per cent, which 
gives 16 per cent, increased capacity to the digesters, showing an immediate 
saving of 15 per cent, in steam and 15 per cent, in chemicals. 

President, —That would practically mean that with the reduction in the 
proportion of liquor you could manage to put about 11 tons of air dry 
bamboo. 

Mr. McKenzie. —lOJ tons. 

Mr. Cameron. —I can now give you the consumption of bleaching powder 
per ton of unbleached pulp. In 1924-25 the consumption was 3-514 cwts. 

I have divided first the actual consumption of bleaching powder by the 
tonnage of bleached paper made; then I have multiplied the result by 
which is the ratio of bone dry unbleached pulp to finished paper without 
taking into account any leading. On the same basis for 1929-30 the figure 
is 2-686 cwts., or a reduction of almost exactly 1 cwt. 

President. —There is just one point in regard to question 12. You are 
importing two classes of pulp—easy bleaching and strong bleachable sulphite 
wood pulp, Both the.se are unbleached pulp, are they not? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —You have been using since 1929 reduced quantities of easy 
bleaching and correspondingly increasing strong bleached wood pnlp. The- 
point I am trying to raise is this: that while yon are u.sing during the past 
two or three years more or les.s the same quantity of imported pulp, the propor¬ 
tion of easy bleaching and strong pnlp that yon have taken has varied from 
year to year, since 1925. 

Mr. McKenzie. —That is so. 

President. —Although some years show a considerable increase, on the 
whole you seem to be reducing the quantity of easy bleaching and increasing 
strong sulphite pulp ? What precisely is the difference from the point of' 
view of quality between easy bleaching and strong sulphite pulp? 

Mr. McKenzie. —For equivalent grades, the price of strong sulphite wood: 
pulp is not quite so high. 

President. —-Strong sulphite is cheaper than easy bleaching? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. 

President. —And the relative cheapness of strong sulphite is neutralised 
by the extra quantity of bleach that is used? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Partly. 

President. —That is assuming that you try to 7nake the same classes of 
paper from both kinds of pulp. Am I right in thinking that generally strong 
sulphite wood pulp is used for inferior classes of paper? 

Mr. McKenzie. —No. There are two kinds of strong sulphite; we use a= 
strong bleachable pulp. 

President. —^You can use strong sulphite for your white paper also, can 
you? 

Mr. McKenzie. —^Yes. 

President. —By using a .sufficient quantity of bleach and making up the 
deficiency in the raw material? 

Mr. McKenzie. —^Yes. 

President. —Therefore from the point of view of economical working there ■ 
is i-eally not very much difference? 

Mr. McKenzie. —That depends upon the difference in price, but usually 
there is not much in it. 

President. —You don’t care to elaborate in any detail, do you, the general 
opinion expressed in answer to question 15 that economic reasons will force- 
up the price of imported wood pulp? We have heard that ever since the 
Tariff Board got interested in paper! 
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Mr. Bichardson. —We have given an answer to that in onr supplementar> 
replies. 

President. —It is further evidence more or less of the same character. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We admit it is very difficult to give any definite reasons. 

President. —All th.at we are entitled to say, assuming that we take this 
evidence at its face value, is that scarcity of wood pulp is bound to occur at 
some time, say in the course of ten years—may he sooner. It is impossible 
to arrive at any opinion which has any practical bearing on this problem. 

Mr. Bichardson. —^We think so too. 

Pre..sident. —A part of the present low price of imported pulp is a reflec¬ 
tion of the general depression in commodity prices. 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is so. 

President. —But partly it is due to ])roduction of imported pulp in excess 
of the demand there is for it. 

Mr. Bichardson. —That must be so. 

President. —The available quantities of wood pulp produced are in excess 
of the demand? 

Mr. Bichardson. —^Yes, at in-esent. 

President. —You draw our attention to the conference of pulp manufacturers 
which met last October in which they decided to adopt a restriction pro¬ 
gramme to the extent of 15 per cent, of last year’s output. That came into 
force in October; since then you tell us there have been further negotiations 
with a view to a further reduction of 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —The evidence seems to he that further restriction may take 
place, 

Mr. Bichardson. —^We think that is very probable. 

President. —Along with the proposal for these restrictions there have 
been serious strikes in Scandinavian mills which have brought about a sort 
of enforced restriction of production of pulp. Taking 15 per cent, restriction 
which has come into force and three or four month.s stoppage of working in 
the Scandinavian mills owing to labour trouble am 1 justified in thinking 
that in the immediate future there might be an upward trend in pulp 
prices ? 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is the idea of the mills hut whether that will be 
the result it is very difficult to forecast. 

President. —If you take the kind of demand there was in 1930-31 which 
of course was considerably less than the demand in the previous year, and 
if we assume that the demand cannot go down then this restriction pro¬ 
posal must nece.ssarily have the effect of driving the price in a different 
direction. 

Mr. Bichardson. —If you assume that, I agree. 

President. —Is there any kind of opinion which has crystallised in the 
mind,s of imper manufacturers of the effect of this restriction proposal on the 
price in the immediate future? Has there been any discussion in the trade 
journals ? 

Mr. Bichardson.—Nothing beyond what information we have given to the 
Board. 

President. —Reading between the lines of the letters that you have sent 
us, I have got the impression th.at these manufacturers are expecting a slight 
upward trend and these are the people who can speak for the paper industry. 
What is the latest quotation for imported easy bleaching pulp that you have 
got? 

Mr. Cameron. —We were quoted £9-7-6 for American pulp. 

President. —What is the latest Scandinavian quotation that you have 
received? Anything lower than £10-10-0? 
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Mr. Cameron. —I think we received a quotation of £10-7-6. 

President. —How long ago was that? 

Mr. Cameron. —Last week. 

Pre.'iident. —So that it is a figure which indicates the present state of the 
market ? 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is a quotation for a contract for delivery in 
1931-32, 

Preside at. —Last year 1 find from your figures you were able to get easy 
bleaching pulp delivered at the mills at Rs, 185 per ton for 1931-32. That 
means that the pulp which you are using in the mills now i.s pulp that you 
were able to get at Rs. 185 delivered at the milks. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yea at present) hut the purchase,? shown for 1931-32 are 
only those already made, and do not constitute our full requirements for the 
two years. 

President. —2,400 tons shown for 1931-32 in Statement B is pulp which you 
purchased at Rs. 185-9. This ts a. st.atement of purchase? 

Mr. Bichard.ion. —Yes. 

President. —The.se are purchases which were made with reference to quota¬ 
tions which ruled when? 

Mr. Bichardson. —About a year ago. 

Mr. Cam,eron. —Actually there was some adjustment with regard to this 
1931-32 purchase. We originally purchased a quantity for 1981 under a 
contract mode over a year ago. In October 1930 it wa.s decided to purchase a 
further quantity tor 1932 and a new contract was made at an average price 
to apply equally for 1931 and 1932. 

Mr. Bichardson. —To make a sort of average. 

President. —Roughly I suppose one is justified in saying that between 
now and 12 months ago there has been a fall in j)rices. This figure of 
£13-7-2 which is the c.i.f. price may be taken roughly as the average price 
about a yeai' ago. 

Mr. Bichardson .—Then the fall would be about £3. 

Pre,sident. —Tf you take the latest quotation of £10-7-6, c.i.f. Calcutta, 
what would be the cost in rupees delivered at your mill? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Landing charges Rs. 2-12, Transport charges 2-11, say 
about Rs. 5-8. 

President. —That would be Rs. 145. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —If you take the lowest quotation touched, vw., Rs. 145 at the 
mills it would be a difference of Rs. 40. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —Going back to the other question, £10-7-6 is a quotation for 
delivery next year. After the restriction w'us agreed to in October sufficient 
time must have elapsed for the restriction proposals to produce an effect on 
the market. 

Mr. Bichardson .—I should think so. 

M.t. Baliimtoola .—Tn answer to question 11 you say that your Forest 
Manager is .satisfied that there will be no difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
bamboo from Assam. 1 just want to know how the Forest Manager satl,sfies 
himself. Did he give .you any figures? 

Mr. Bichardson.—The Forest Manager lives there. He continually travels 
over a very large area seeing contractors and seeing the forest people con¬ 
cerned. On that experience which is now over 4 years he has based his 
opinion and we have no reason to doubt his statement. 

Mr. Ba.Mmtoola. —He ha,s not given any actual figures? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Not for the total available quantitie.?. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —Nor have yon asked for any figures? 

Mr. Itichardson. —^Not beyond our estimated requirements. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 14 you say “ as our mills are at 
present equipped a minimum quantity of imported pulp is required Do 
I understand that this state of things will remain for a long time? 

Mr, Bichardson. —It depends on the continuance of protection, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If there is no protection this thing will remain? 

Mr. BichardMn. —One can’t say what will happen. Probably the mill will 
go out of operation altogether. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We will deal with that question later on. I want to 
know whether you are absolutely compelled as at present equipjied to use 
a certain quantity of w'ood pulp. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We are absolutely compelled to use it. Our bamboo 
pulp plant is only capable of prodrjcing a certain amount and in order to 
make the paper machine work to its full capacity the wood pulp is absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 15 you say “ there is no doubt 
that the majority of the Pulp Mills are only just paying their expenses or 
even selling at a loss in some cases ”. That statement is based on the price 
of Rs. 185 for wood pulp, is that correct? 

Mr. Bivhardson, —It is based on the facts that we have seen. It is based 
also on the fact that wo have seen the mills desiring to reduce their output 
in order to increase their price, 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —I want to know on what price have vou based this con¬ 
clusion? 

Mr, Bichardson. —Not necessarily on Rs. 185. I should say more on the 
recent quotations that we have obtained. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You were in possession of those figures when you sent 
in this statement? 

Mr, Bichardson. —We knew the prices were very much lower than the 
figui'es we h.ave given you. These figui'es were from the actual purchases 
made. We have always got weekly reports of the market prices. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This is based on yonr experience as a result of negotia¬ 
tions with firms in Scandinavia? 

Mr. Bichardson. —We don’t negotiate with thorn actually hut> our London 
Agents do. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They keep in close touch with them? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 18 you have given the jirice of 
China clay. You say “ The fact that we have purchased most of our clay 
abroad at approximately Rs. 68 per ton, against Rs. ,50 for the best Indian 
clay, shows the importance we attach to quality ”, Why such a high price 
was paid? 

Mr, Bichard.ion. —That showed we considered it paid us to give the 
extra amount, because the Indian clay did damage to the paper machine 
wire. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you tried Cossimbazar clay? 

Mr. McKenzie. —We have tried Oos.simbazar clay. At present we are not 
using any English clay. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.. —^You are using Indian clay? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. We will only use the balance of English clay now 
lying in stock and w'e have none on order. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are satisfied at present’ with the present quality ? 

Mr. McKenzie. —Yes. If it is maintained we can use Indian clay entirely. 

President. —You have stated your answer to question 25 so fully that I do 

not want to go into it in detail, but just to get the general line of your 
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argument clearly, I should like you to explain it with reference to the trade 
figures so that we shall be able to understand a. little more clearly. The 
general conclusion of your argument on that is that the additional capturable 
market for the Indian industry is approximately 15,000 tons. 

Mr. Richardson. —That is the figure we have given. 

President. —You have based this figure on the trade returns of 1929-SO and 
not 1930-31. 

Mr. Oamerom.—1930-31. 

President. —The figures of 1930-31 are to some extent abnormal figures, 
because they reflect not merely the depression which has arisen in the pulp 
industry, but it is also a reflection of the general depression in trade which 
became acute about the end of 1929-30. So in order to estimate the market 
which may be available for Indian paper, it might be better to take a year 
which is a little less abnormal than 1930-31. 

Mr. Richardson. —In that case it would probably give us 20,000 tons. 

President. —The fir.st item is packing paper which for 1929-30 is 14,342 
tons. As far as you are concei'ned you exclude that? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —The next item is protected newsprint which is a very small 
item of 375 tons. It makes no difference. 

Mr. Richardson. —Quite. 

President. —The not protected newsprint is 23,912. The whole of that is 
excluded? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —There are other sorts of printing protected--8,171 tons. The 
snag as far as that is concerned is that the protective duty was made in the 
original proposals of the Tariff Board to apply not merely to paper which the 
Indian paper mills can produce, but also to highprieed paper on which the 
application of the protective duty would make no difference to the duty 
actually paid by them. 

Mr. Richardson.-—It is very difficult to say how much of it can be cut out. 

President. —What exactly is the basis? 

Mr. Richardson. —It is arbitrary. 

President. —Not protected other sorts of paper is 7,817. 

Mr. Cameron. —We have taken 85 per cent, of the protected printing and 
70 per cent, of the non-protected. 

President. —Then the next item is writing paper protected. What propor¬ 
tion of that do you take ? 

Mr. Richardson. —70 per cent. 

President. —Old newspapers you exclude? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —Other kinds of paper? 

Mr. Richardson. —We exclude that. 

President. —As far as you are concerned you exclude paste board, millboard 
and strawboard manufactures. 

Mr. Richardson. —^Yes, we exclude that. 

President. —How much does it come to? 

Mr. Cameron. —Just over 20,000 tons. 

President. —That you consider is the additional capturable market. 

Mr. Richardson. —Under normal conditions that would be the market. 

President. —There is one factor which you have not taken into account. 
Bombay is one of the largest distributing centres of paper. Whatever kind 
of protection may be given to the Indian Paper Industry, there must ulti¬ 
mately be a certain quantity of paper which on account of freight disadvan¬ 
tage and the disadvantage of not being in direct touch with the dealers, 
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will lie permanently outside your reach. The percentages that you hare 
taken have been taken with respect entirely to the qualities of papers manu¬ 
factured by the industry. You have not taken into account at all that 
part of the market which the Indian industry would not be able to capture 
not on grounds of quality but on grounds of freight disadvantage, disadvan¬ 
tage of establishing sufScient trade connections and questions of that kind. 
After all, we are all primarily interested in bamboo. Bamboo is confined for 
the time being to the Bengal Mills. Therefore looking at the question from 
the point of view of bamboo paper you have not got an estimate of the 
additional market taking into account all the qualities which may be manu¬ 
factured by the Indian Paper Indxistry—the quantity which the Indian 
Paper Industry could conveniently capture. 

Mr. Richardson. —We are unable to say the amount. 

President. —You must remember this includes Pangoon; this includes the 
whole of Madras and the whole of Bombay which is a very large centre. 
This includes that part of the Karachi market which it would bo difficult 
for you to capture. I do not know on what basis to make an allowance for 
those factors. Supposing we did make allowances for these factors, we have 
to discount this figui'e of 20,000 tons very considerably. The point I want 
to suggest i.s this. It might possibly arise in the course of the examination 
later. Since all the Indian mills are on this side of India more or less 
working to capacity—and working somewhat to more than capacity—and 
considering also that there are parts of the Indian market which on account 
of freight considerations may bo permanently outside youi' reach has not the 
position been arrived at by the Indian Paper Industry where with further 
assistance a state of over-production may result? 

Mr. Richardson. —I do not accept that we cannot compete in Bombay. 
We are nearer than the importing mills. 

President. —You can compote provided you are given a suit' ’> e degree of 
protection. 

Mr. Richardson. —Supposing after ten years, after we have made all the 
economies we have suggested. 

President. —The whole question is whether we can put on the country 
a burden so great as to make it po.ssible for mills on the Bengal side to make 
a reasonable profit for themselves after incurring all the large freight 
charge.? from a centre like Calcutta to a centre like Bombay. 

Mr. Richardson. —As it is a question of national importance cannot we 
come under the Imperial umbrella so to speak? 

President. —We are administering a policy of discriminating protection. 
That is a point which would arise again later on. There was one point which 
I wanted to rai.se but omitted by oversight. You have given us figures to 
enable us to make a comparison between your pulp position in 1930-31 and 
your pulp position in 1924-25. I should like to know if a similar statement 
could he prepared which would enable us to compare the paper position in 
1930-31 with that in 1924-25. You might make suggestions also. The kind 
of thing I have in view is this. The big improvements that you have made 
since 1925 a.s I understand them are first the experiments and the arrange¬ 
ments based on those experiments for the proper mechanical treatment of 
bamboo. Then you have improved the power arrangements. You have your 
new boilers which you installed in 1927 and you have your new machines. 
In order to present a complete picture of the relative position in 1930-31 and 
in 1924-25 it looks to me along with the cost of pulp we must have a 
corresponding statement for paper. Could you give me a statement which 
would give the cost of converting unbleached pulp into finished paper in 
1924-26 and in 19.30-31? 

Mr. Cameron. —It can be very easily done. 

President.■ —It is possible to do it? 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 
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President. —^As I visualise it, that statement will enable us to say what 
the cost of conversion per ton of unbleached pulp was in 1924-25 and what 
it is in 1930-31, 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

President. —That statement should be accompanied as in the case of the 
pulp statement by a note explaining the reasons for the variation. 

Mr, Cameron, —We shall do that. 

President, —Also in order to make the statement quite complete you 
might tell us what the wastage is on unbleached pulp. That of course we 
know in the process of conversion from the pulp stage into finished paper. 
It is really in the proportion of 44 to 42. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —That 42 per cent, would apply in 1924-26. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —44 also applies. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —The introduction of a new paper machine and the increase 
in the output of paper would not make any difference. 

Mr. Bichardson. —No. 

President. —You can send in your statement with a full explanation of 
everything that is neoe,s,sary. 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes, we can do that. 

President. —Coming to your reply to Question 27, you don’t consider 
undei’ present conditions that there is any reasonable prospect of India 
exporting bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Bichardson. —We are quite definite about that under present condi¬ 
tions. 

President, —If the latest quotation that you have given us is correct, it 
means a price of Rs. 140 c.i.f. Calcutta more or less and Rs. 140 c.i.f. 
Calcutta for imported pulp would, I fancy, mean about Rs. 100 f.o.b. 
Calcutta for pulp exported from India. 

Mr. Bichardson. —^Yes. 

President. —So that unless you could bring down your cost of bamboo 
pulp to something less than Rs. 100 f.o.b. Calcutta, this question of the 
export market we can rule out. 

Mr. Bichardson. —In the pi-esent abnormal conditions, it is impossible to 
consider it. 

President. —The next point I want to raise is the import duty on wood 
pulp. Your general argument is that if protection is granted to paper 
solely by means of a duty on imported paper without offering anything in 
the way of direct encouragement for the development of bamboo, then the 
result would he that protection would set a direct premium on the use of 
imported pulp so long as the prices of imported pulp remain what they are. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Exactly. 

President. —Therefore in order to prevent the encouragement under a 
piotcctivc system of the use of imported pulp at the expense of bamboo 
pulp it is necessary that if a protective duty on paper is levied it should 
be accompanied by an import duty on imported wood pulp. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes, 

Piesident, —And the precise scheme that you suggest is this. Consider¬ 
ing that the existing mills have entered into definite commitments with 
regard to the use of imported pulp and have not made sufficient progress 
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with development of the bamboo pul^i it is necessary for a certain interim 
period to make arrangements which will not be disadvantageous to ihe 
existing mills. 

Mr. Richardson .—We have put this suggestion forward merely as an 
alternative for one which was put forward previously considering the objec¬ 
tions that were made to that by the previous Board. 

President .—The proposal which was actually made by the Board in 
1925 was for direct capital assistance. 

Mr. Itichardson .—I am referring to our own suggestion regarding the 
duty on imported pulp in 1924-25. We suggested then that a duty on 
imported pulp should be levied immediately. For various reasons the Board 
did not find it possible to do so. Therefore to meet those objections we have 
suggested direct encouragement in this way. We don’t say that the object 
is to permit the mills who have made forward contracts to use imported 
pulp or anything of that sort. 

President .—The interim arrangement that you propose then is the result 
of the objections that were made by the Board in their proposals. 

Mr. Richardson .—It is to meet the circumstances as they were raised by 
the Board at that time. 

President .—Let us assume for the moment that this Board would approve 
the objections made in 1925 to the scheme of an import duty in which 
provision was not made for interim difficulties. Your suggestion on that 
basis is that up to the end of March 1934 mills should be allowed to import 
wood pulp free of duty to the e-xtent of the average of the previous throe 
years consumption. 

Mr. Richardson .—That is to meet the objection raised by the other mills 
that they must have time to order the machinery and malie arrangements 
for the use of bamboo. 

President.—From the 1st April 1934 your proposal is that the free allow¬ 
ance of the imported wood pulp should be reduced gradually by 20 per cent, 
each year. 

Mr. Richardson ,—That is to meet the objection of the other mills that 
they should be allowed to import a certain percentage of wood pulp. 

President .—Until at last a permanent free allowance of 25 per cent, is 
provided. 

Mr, Richardson. —Yes. 

President .—Before going into the merits of the question of a duty on 
imported pulp I should like to draw your attention to what I conceive to 
be the practical objections to a scheme which provides for interim difficulties 
in this way. The first difficulty that occurs to me is, what happens in the 
case of a new mill? If you had a new mill started next year, on what 
basis would this free allowance be regulated .l* 

Mr. Richardson .—In the case of a new mill we must presume that it 
would be started under any protective scheme approved by Government, 
and that it must be aware that it would have to use bamboo. 

President .—This is to say your idea is that no new mill should be started 
after the next Protection Act which is not in a position to use indigenous 
■materials or prepared to use the wood pulp at the increased cost. 

Mr. Richardson .—Quite so. 

President .—^What would you say to a mill like the Rnjahmiindry Ylill 
which has been struggling for the past few years? Their output during 
1930-31 was about 130 tons. They say quite definitely that they have put 
their operations now on a regular basis. In their ease the mill is already 
in the field. It is not a new mill in tho sense that it starts all its organisa¬ 
tion from next year. It is there already, having, so to speak, a vested 
interest. In their case you cannot calculate the percentage oft 130 tons a 
year. 
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Mr. Richardson. —One might take it in that case on the output capacity 
tjf the machine, which would he measured in accordance with what we call 
the Deckle. 

President. —There are dififerent kinds of machines. 

Mr. Richardson. —The capacity of a machine is I believe judged by the 
Deckle, 

President. —Expressed in so many inches? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —Taking the Raj.ahmundry case, you would allow that mill 
up to the end of March 1934 a quota of pulp which corresponds to their 
capacity. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —After that the reduction of 20 per cent, would be calculated 
on the free allowance granted to them up to March 1934. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. I think that it would be fair to do that. 

President. —What about the mills ou the Bombay .side? The mills on 
the Bombay side are in a peculiar position. As far as I know there are 
no definite bamboo areas available to the Bombay mills. There has been 
to my knowledge no definite forest survey of the likely areas and therefore 
the Deccan Paper Mills would be perfectly justified in saying to Govern¬ 
ment “ This is not a fair test to be applied to us. Even under favourable 
conditions it is impossible to use bamboo pulp ”. 

Mr. Richardson. —Is protection going to be granted on the basis of bamboo 
or not? It would depend on that. 

President. —The whole idea behind the policy of protection is to work it 
out in such a way that no interests which are now in existence are un¬ 
fairly treated—unfairly treated for reasons for which they are not alto¬ 
gether responsible. You cannot very well turn round to the Deccan Paper 
Mills and say “ It is perfectly true you cannot get bamboo even if you 
want it. But for the sake of Bengal mills, you must submit ”. 

Mr. Richardson.' —Would the duty on imported pulp affect them? 

President. —Very much. A large part of their output is made from 
imported pulp. 

Mr. Richardson. —Then they are not entitled to protection? 

president. —That is quite true; but I don’t w'ant to put , them under 
a handicap which does not exist now. 

Mr. Richardson. —If you don’t place them under a handicap the sugges¬ 
tion is that we should be placed under a handicap? 

President. —The point I am trying to raise now is, you suggest a scheme 
for the development of bamboo pulp which has the effect of imposing a 
fresh handicap upon mills which are now in existence. That is an objection 
on practical grounds to the particular proposal which you have made. You 
must remember that after all these things would have to receive a certain 
amoi:nt of popular support and the proposal that you make must be one 
which has a reasonable chance of being accepted. Where yon have a scheme 
which definitely benefits one group of mills again,st another then the difficulty 
of getting suificient support for that proposal in my opinion would be rather 
great. 

Mr. Cameron. —Might it not he looked at from the other point of view? 
That, assuming there were no mills in this country which were developing 
its resources, .and basing their claim to protection thereon, then there would 
be no protection. In that case the mills on the Bombay side would be 
competing with imported paper without the assistance of any protection 
on paper. Assuming that a case for protection is established by another 
group of mills using indigenous fibre, and it is granted, that, as a result, 
the Bombay mills also benefit but through no merit of their own might not 
that he set against the handicap? Even if they experience a handicap as 
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a result of the duty on pulp, they would be no worse off as a result of the 
combined duty on pulp and paper, than if there were no duty on either. 

President .—Provided that can be established. Supposing the fact was 
this: an investigation was made and it was found that the imposition of 
an import duty on wood pulp would have the effect of making it more op less 
impossible for the Deccan mills, for instance, to compete with imported 
paper of the classes which they make, then you would agree that it would 
be unfair intervention? 

Mr. Cameron .—It would be an unfair intervention if the pulp duty only 
is considered but would it be any more against their interest than if they 
were left without any protection on paper? If without any handicap on 
pulp, they had to compete without assistance on the paper side their case 
would be much worse. 

President .—Supposing you granted protection to a certain group of mills 
in this country, in the first place there is a certain primd facie unfairness; 
if on the top of that there is the result of making it impossible for the mills 
against which you make this differentiation to compete and practically 
•resulting in their closing down, then yon are adding insult to iniury. 

Mr. OumcroTl.—-There is a second point which we have made tentatively. 
In our original answer to this guestion we suggested that if it was decided 
that an import duty on wood pulp was justified, then there should be a 
corresponding additional protection on paper. If that is taken into account, 
might it not he so worked out that the two- duties should be in line and 
there would be no unfairness to anyone? 

President .—That is to .say any duty on imported pulp must necessarily 
imply a con'esponding compensatory duty on paper? 

Mr. Cameron. —Yos, from the point of view of protecting a mill wliioh is 
entirely dependent cn imported pulp. 

President .—How exactly would you measure the rate of duty that may 
be required for compensating a mill which used imported pulp? 

Mr. Biehardson ,—I have mentioned in answer to Question 27 that the 
duty -on wood pulp should be somewhat higher in order that the use of wood 
pulp should he definitely discouraged. 

President .—The difficulty that occurs to me is this. If you levy an 
import duty on wood pulp it has the obvious effect of making wood pulp 
more expensive. Under your scheme on the Bengal side the consumption 
of wood pulp ■would be gradually reduced from 100 to 25 per cent, in the 
course of five years. Thei'efore if I were trying to determine the rate oi 
compensatory duty on these conditions, I might probably take the con¬ 
sumption of wood pulp over the whole period of five years as being on ai,. 
average 50 per cent, of the output. 

Mr. Biehardson. —Yes. 

President .—Therefore I would try to compensate them on the assumption 
that their material cost has gone up over the whole present consumption .‘i 
pulp to the extent of 50 per cent, of the duty. Would that be right? 

Mr, Cameron. —Yes. 

President .—Supposing the Dcccan mills are using 100 per cent, imported 
pulp, that arrangement obviously would not suit them. If I were providing 
this compensatory protection by means of a bounty then I could adjust it 
according to local conditions, but if you are doing it by means of an import 
duty there is no way of differentiating, so that the element of unfairness 
remains. 

Mr. Biehardson .—Then we come to the question of those who are entitled 
and those who are not entitled. 

President .—If it were simply a question of differentiating against new 
mills which are started after the Protection Act comes into force -that would 
be a different matter, hut where there are mills already in existence and you 
are regarding the matter as a practical proposition, you can’t work it out. 
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Mr, Bichardson.- —I think the mills in Southern India are in a more- 
favourable position than vve are to supirly that market. Cannot that be 
taken into consideration? 

President. —We have their costs; it is simply a question of fact. Sup¬ 
posing the effeet is that they are unable to face competition if a scheme of 
the kind that you propose is worked out then it looks to me, as a practical 
question it is not quite so easy to wipe that out and say that they have got 
to. It does not strike me as a reasonable irroposition. 

Mr. Bichardson. —On tbe other band to give some effective encourage¬ 
ment to bamboo I see no other alternative than what I have proposed. 

President. —Speaking personally, I think the general argument which 
you have put forward has some force; that .is to say, if you are going to 
give protection to bamboo paper by means of an import duty levied generally 
and you provide no direct assistance for bamboo pulp, there is a real danger 
of protection having the effect of encouraging the use of imported pulp and 
therefore it is necessary, as.suming that protection is granted, to provide 
safeguards against the abuse of protection. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Quite so. 

President. —The whole difficulty is one of devising a suitable practical 
method. I don’t think it is possible for us at tliis stage to carry the matter 
further, but I simply wanted to draw your attention to the practical diffi¬ 
culties whioli the scheme involved. But there is another point which we can 
consider here. The duty that you propose is somewhere about 70 I'upees a 
ton. How exactly do you get Rs. 70? 

Mr. Cameron, —I should explain that these figures were only intended 
to illustrate the point. They do not reiiresent our considered views as to 
what the amount of the duty should be. 

President. —We might then woi’k that out here. Let us refer to your 
cost of bamboo pulp. The figure that you give in answer to Question 48 as 
the work.s cost of bamboo paper in 10;J0-3I is Rs. 196-6. Tliat does not include 
depreciation, profit and interest charges? 

Mr. Cameron. —No. 

President. —In arriving at this figui-e of R.s. 196'6 you luive taken the cost 
of bamboo as Rs, 44 per ton at tbo mills? 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —Actually you aie now getting your bamboo at least Rs. 2' 
cheaper ? 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President. —I take it that means that your present works cost of bamboo 
pulp would be Rs. 6 less? 

Mr. Cameron,. —Yes. 

President. —So that the figure of Rs. 196-6 has to be cut down to Rs. 191-6? 

Mr. Cameron. —That is right. 

Mr. Bichardson .—I think I might explain that this Rs. 42 that we are 
talking about is really a. reduction on account of increased orders placed 
during the year. These people in their eagerness to supply bamboo exceeded 
their contracts with the result that w’e may have to have reduced supplies 
next year which again may have the effect of putting up the price to Rs. 44 
next year, so that I don’t think wd can take the figure of Rs. 42 as a real 
reduction. 

President. —Can you tell me precisely what was the quantity purchased in 
1929-30 ? 

Mr. Cameron. —2,600 tons. 

President. —What were your purchases in 1930-31? 

Mr. Cameron. —It was intended to be '5,600 tons but actually we were 
supplied with 7,000 tons. 

President. —7,000 tons of bamboo corresponds to 2,800 tons of pulp? 
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Mr. Cameron. —Yes. Rather more I think. 2,800 tons represents only 
40 per cent, yield. 

l‘resid<;nt.—ll yon were working your pulp plant to capacity yon would 
require 2,700 tons? 

31r. Cameron. —2,400 tons is the capacity. 

President. —1 am taking for tlie time being air dry pulp; your air dry 
pulp would be 2,650 tons? 

Mr. Cameran. —Yes. 

President. —Actually the purchases that you made in 1930'31 correspond 
to 2,800 tons of pulp I should say tliat if we are to calculate the duty which 
is to be levied on imported pulii wm must take the purchase price that you pay 
for the bamboo on the assumption that you buy bamboo aci'ording to your 
pulp capacity. Taking the price of bamboo a.s Rs, 42 per ton that gives you 
a reduction of Rs, 2 which brings the works cost down to Rs. 191-0. I find, 
looking through your 1930-31 figures in answer to Question 2 of supple¬ 
mentary questions, that the wages cost included not merely the t;ost of 
current operations but also included labour expenditure in connection with 
the erection of your crushing machinery. 

Mr. Cameron. —That is so. 

President that you have come more or less to the end of the stage 
with regard to mechanical treatment am 1 justified in making a reduction 
in your labour cost on 1930-31 corresponding to the amount spent on the 
-crushing machinery? 

Mr. Bichardson. —1 don’t think we can agree to that. We have been 
■doing experiments of some nature or other for the past 10 years and we will 
always be doing some experimental work. Then wo have a certain amount 
of skilled labour in the mill which is always kept when not occupied on mill 
repair. 

Mr, (7w)ie7'0'A.—Experimental work is not separately allocated. 

President. —What about sulijhur? Mr. McKenzie definitely told us this 
morning that the i-eduetion of sulphur to 11 per cent, is within the range of 
.possibility. 

Mr. McKenzie. —Provided we have new machinery. 

President. —So that if you are providing for the future we can make it 
on the assumption that the madiinery is there, if you get buck to 6 cwts. 
per ton of pulp that would straightaway mean a reduction of Rs. 6 in your 
■ co.st. If we aie going to levy an import duty on wood pulp we can not fix 
that duty in such a n-ay as to make it possible for you to continue a 
practice which is obviou.sly uneconomic. The duty must be based on the 
assumption that reasonable- economies have been made. That gives us a 
figure of Rs. 185. In 1930-31 approximately the price of imimrted pulp at 
your mills was Rs. 185. It is perfectly true that while the present intense 
■depression lasts it might be that pulp prices would be lower. The point 
that I am considering is this. After all your scheme does not come into 
operation till 1934. We are now in 1931. A-ssuming the norma! conditions of 
1929-30, it looks to me that your works cost of bamboo pulp would be approxi¬ 
mately the same as your cost of imported pulp delivered at the milk We 
obviously cannot take the immediate oui-rent prices when the scheme itself 
would come into operation in 1934. 

Mr. Bieliardson. —If that is so, it is loft to the mills to use whichever is 
cheaper. There is no direct encouragement to bamboo. 

President. —My point is this; taking your cost of bamboo pulp as worked 
out in 1980-31, the works cost of manufactured pulp in the immedi.ate future 
would not exceed the cost of imported pulp delivered at the mills. I am 
perfectly willihg to admit that it does not make any provision for deprecia- 
■tion and interest charges. Thi.s is simiily works cost. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes, 

President. —Supposing in fixing the rate of protection (assuming we do 
-recommend protection) for paper on the basis of capitalization which provide* 
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for a self-contained paper and pulp plant, then it is unnece.ssary to make 
anj' proyision for depreciation and interest charges. The whole of it would 
be covered at that end, so that for a scheme of import duty on wood pulp 
which is not expected to operate until 1934 and providing also that pro¬ 
tection for paper is based on a capitalization considered sufFicient for a self- 
contained plant—not merely on the ground of practical difficulties, even on 
the ground of facts that you have supplied to us—there is very little c;ase 
for the duty. 

Mr. liichardson. —Supposing we go back to our original proposition that 
the duty should be imposed at once. 

President. —That is a point I would have to consider and in consideidng 
that I am up against all the criticisms that we have made. As a matter of 
fact the examination of these figures, in my opinion—it is a point entirely 
to your credit—suggests this that if these figures really conform to fact.s, to 
the actual practice in the mills, what it seems to indicate is that you can i 
trust to the inherent economy of bamboo pulp to ensure development. 

Mr. Pichardson. —That is what it comes to, but it does not give encourage¬ 
ment to the people who have got their money invested should anything; 
happen. 

President. —We have at present two mills which have experimonted on a 
considerable scale on the manufacture of paper from bamboo and another mill 
which has made a certain amount of progress. All of them are committed 
to the provision of a plant for the manufacture of bamboo pulp and while 
those mills are in that position, if it is established that it is more economical - 
for them to use bamboo pulp, don’t you think that it is a satisfactory ' 
conclusion from the point of view of the )i\ills themselves which have done all 
this experimental work? 

Mr. Richardson. —I am afraid I have nothing to argue against that. 

President. —Question 29 deals with railway freight. I understand from' 
a subsequent comraunication that you scut us that one of the railway com¬ 
panies has proposed to make a slight increase on the spetdal rates on paper. 
The point that I want to get at is this. Assume that the rates proposed by 
the East Indian Railway are going to be enforced by all the other railways 
concerned. To what extent would it increase the average freights on your 
paper assuming the paper was sold on the scale and in the Ttianncr of 
1930-31 ? 

Mr. Cameron. —The increase which has been proposed by the East Indian . 
Railway amounts on the average to 25 per cent. That is in the case of the ' 
stations that we have, quoted in our reply. We have worked out the per¬ 
centage of increase for each station separately and taken the average of the - 
results. In Form II our average freight per ton was Rs. 14-49 for 1930-31. 
That actually is the freight paid divided by the production, because that is 
the manner in which Form II was arranged. If that freight is divided by 
the sales, there is a very small difference and it is Rs. 14-13. 25 per cent, 

saving on those figures is, in the one ease .Rs. 3-11-4, and in the other 
Rs. 3-9-11. 

President. —Your average freight in 1930-31 on paper was Rs. 14-49. If 
these new rates were enforced by all the railways concerned, this average 
freight of Rs. 14-49 would have been about Rs. 17-8. 

Mr. Cameron. —About Rs. 18 per to-n of paper. 

President. —That is the extent therefore to which your realised prices at 
the mills would be reduced. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In answer to Question 25 I want to know whether you 
have considered the question of capturing Bombay and Rangoon markets, 

Mr. Richardson. —In the percentages that we have taken, we think that 
allowances have been made for anything that we might not be able to 
capture. We have not taken a high percentage. We have left a lot of 
qualities altogether. As I said before these figures are arbitrary. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The question that was raised before wo adjourned for 
lunch was that the Chairman worked out the increase in the total Indian . 
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demand as 20,000 tons and it was pointed out to you that that figure should* 
also be reduced, liecause there were certain markets available in India which- 
you could not reach. 

Mr. liichardson. —^20,000 tons were taken on the same percentages as we 
ourselves have taken. As we say in our reply, in the absence of more 
detailed information 70 per cent, ot the total of uniAotected printing other 
than news (4,208 tons) has been taken as representing the papers which 
have taken the place of cla.sses which can be, and are being, manufactured in 
India. The remaining i>ercentages we have taken are sufficiently low to 
allow for those markets which you think we would not be able to capture. 

Presidant. —That is to say, the reductions that you have made are re¬ 
ductions not merely with reference to the qualities of paper which cannot be 
manufactured, but also with reference to the markets which on account of 
freight disadvantage you cannot capture. 

Mr, Ptickardson. —We do not altogether admit that it is impossible to 
capture those markets. 

Mr. Itahim,toola. —-You hope to capture in future all the 20,000 tons? 

Mr. Itichardson. —We think so. 

Mr. llahimioola. —I would like to ask .you a question regarding your 
proposed duty on wood pulp. I understand that your position is that we 
must stick to the previous opinion of the Indian Tariff Boai'd of 1925 that 
protection must be given to bamboo paper industr.y. 

Mr. Itichardson. —That is correct. 

Mr, Ptahimiciola.—A'nd. we must therefore concentrate on the question of 
how the mills should use bamboo a.s against other raw materials in India. 

Mr. Richardson .—^Yes. 

Mr. Raliirntoola. —And you are also of opinion in order that necessary 
encouragement be given to bamboo a duty on wood pulp is necessary. 

Mr. Cameron, —May 1 point out at this stage that our proposal would 
equally encourage the development of paper mills using grass. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —May I know how? 

Mr. Richardson. —The proposal that we have made regarding the import 
duty on pulp would equally encourage the manufacture of grass pulp. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How? 

Mr, Richardson. —Because that would increase the price of foreign pulp 
and give shelter to anybody manufacturing pulp in the country, no matter 
whether he makes it from bamboo or grass and in making this proposal we 
don’-t suggest in any way that the present Board should arrive at the same 
conclusions which the previous Board did. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do I understand that the present protective duty on 
paper should remain the same? 

Mr. Richardson, —It depends on the pul^j duty. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —W'e are now talking of the pulp. How will the pulp 
industry as such give protection to the industry without a corresponding 
increase of duty on paper? 

Mr. Cameron. —I see your point.. Wo have proposed at the same time 
that there should be a corresponding increase of duty on paper. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.-—1 suppose that question should be considered irres¬ 
pective of what the burden will be on the consumer. You know the feeling 
in the country about the protective duties which hit the consumer and it 
must be so adjusted that it will not unduly burden the consumer more than 
is necessary. 

Mr. Richardson. —As we say on page 26, the burden is only 1-12 pies per 
head per annum. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —These are all very good figures to read and describes 
an ideal condition of things. 

Mr. Richardson. —They are not only ideal; they are facts. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —Am I to understand then definitely that it is your 
intention that if a. duty on wood pulp is not recommended it will not leave 
sufficient encouragement to the progress of the bamboo industry in India, 

Mr. Bichardson. —I don’t say sufficient encouragement. We say that it 
will not be a direct encouragement. Under a policy of leaving the thing as 
it is—leaving everybody in the same position—^there is no direct encourage¬ 
ment for the people trying to use the indigenous fibre. It is a thing, which 
we think, is not good. 

Mr. Bahinitooln. —The Chairman has already worked out the figures in 
your xnesence where there is hardly any room for a duty. 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is on our future proposals and assuming certain 
■things hajipen in regard to the wood pulp market. At the same time it does 
■not give direct encouragement taking those facts into consideration. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —-I take it that the increase of freight which the East 
Indian Railway has proposed will have effect immediately, 

Mr. Bichardson. —It will come into effect from the 1st of Seyitember. 

Mr. BaJ^imioola. —The letter was dated 23rd June and it means after the 
announcement of the Tariff Board’s enquiry into the paper industry. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And after youi' letter to them, and our letters to them 
enquiring the present rates in existence regarding paper. 

Mr. Oamemi. —I don’t think we addressed them. We were already in 
.possession of the current rates. 

Mr. Boag. —There is just one point. These railway rates you show on 
page 2 of the supplementary book, are these additions to the rates printed 
on page 29? 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes. 

President .—Coming to question 30, Statement E, your classification for 
purposes of your books is bleached and unbleached. What I am anxious to 
get for our purpose is the average price that you realised for the classes of 
papers which have come under the protective duty. I will tell you the 
method on which we calculate or determine the measure of protection. We 
work out a fair selling price for the Indian industry including the works 
costs, depreciation, interest and imoflt. Against that you have to find a 
price which represents the imported inice ov the iirice determined with 
reference to the imported price of clas,ses of paper corresponding to the one 
for which we have worked out the fair selling price. 

Mr. Bichardson,. —Yes. 

President. —Suppose 1 suggest that if you took your aggregate realisations 
for 1930-31 and deducted from them the aggregate prices that you realised 
or the aggregate prices which you debited yourself for wrappers used by 
yourselves. 

Mr. Cameron. —You want to know what it would come to? 

President. —Not merely that. I want to get your average realised jii'ice 
in 1930-31 for the classes of paper to which the protective scheme is applied. 

Mr. Bichardson. —As we have said, we make 94-99 per cent, of protected 
paper and the rest is practically wrapper. Tliere is a little proportion of 
unbleached which we sell to Government. We have already said that in 
•considering that Government have taken the protective duty into a'--coniit. 
■So, there is only the amount of wrapiiers to come off'. 

President. —What about blottings? 

Mr, Bichardson. —Very little. 

Mr. Cameron. —If you refer to Statement “ K ” showing the annual pro- 
duetion of writing, printing and other classes of papers, you will find that 
“ other sorts ” do not come to much more than 110 tons. 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is a very small amount. 
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Fresident. —Of the badami papers, the bulk of the unbleached is sold to- 
Government? 

Mt. Bichardson. —Yes. 

Presidenf. —So that if yon took the price you debited yourselves for 
wrappers and deducted that from your total realisations for 1930-31 and if 
the balance were divided amongst the balance of the output, that would 
give 5'ou the average realisation for the protected clase of paper. 

Mr. IHchardson. —Yes. 

PreHident. —Have you got the figure? 

Mr. Itichardson. —It is 3 annas 4-464 pies. 

Presidunt. —That would be raised by -06. 

Mr. Cameron. —A very small amount. I should explain that our figure 
for wrapper value is an arbitrary one. It happens to be rather on the high 
side. 

President. —You take your wr.apper at a price more or less approximating 
to the cheapoi' class. 

Mr. Cameron,. —Ye.s. It was originally adopted some years ago and for 
purposes of comparisou we keep it on the same basis. 

Mr. Boag. —How do you fix youi' selling price of paper? On what con¬ 
sideration—the cost of manufacture or tlie price of .similar paper in the 
market ? 

Mr, Cameron. —On tVie price of .similai' paper in the market. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you fix your prices in consultation with the other mills or 
entirely independently of other mills? 

Mr. Cameron. —In con.sultation with the other mills, 

Mr. Boag. —You fi.x your prices together? 

Mr. l{icha,rd,son.~Y(ts. 

Mr, Hoar/.—Is there any differem* between the pi-ioes you get and the 
prices obtained by the other mills for similar qualities of paper? 

Mr. Eichardson ,—There is .a slight difference. I think that although we 
sell at a .slightly less price for reason.s wbich I have already explained, the 
figures show that our average.s are more or les.s the same. This may be due 
.to the fact that we have a smaller output and that we are able to select our 
markets to a much larger extent than the other mills with bigger outputs. 
Therefore so far as average prices are couce.rned we have some slight 
advantage. Further we are able to maintain our .sales and we have Very 
little going out as job lots. 

Mr. Boag. —That is anotiiei- point I want to ask you about. What pro¬ 
portion of your output is sold as job lots? 

Mr. Eichard.son., —I don’t think we have any figures. It is not much more 
than 1 per cent. It is a very small percentage indeed. 

Mr. Boag .—Have you an agreement with the other mills about fixing 
prices up-country p 

Mr. Itiidiard-fon .—^IVe have an agreement with the other mills. 

Mr, Boag. —As regards prices up-country as well as hei-e? 

Mr. Itichardson. —Yes. 

President. —How long have you Vieen working in agreement with the 
other mills on this question? 

Mr. llirhardson. — Really speaking we have followed the other mills all 
along making such differences as miglit be ueces.sary for the conditions I 
have already described. We have been working in agreement with the other 
mills in Calcutta for two years and as regards up-country foi' about the last 
6 months. 

President. —I don’t propose to raise this vexed que.stion of newsprint 
because you are not very much interested in it. 
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Mr. Bichardson. —We prefer to leave that question to people who know 
more about it. 

President. —As regards your reply to Question 41, there is something in 
fthe figure which you give as your block value which is not quite clear to me. 
The total block value as it stood on the 81st March 1931 in your books is 
; given a.s Rs. 26 lakhs. I took your block value as it stood on the Slst March 
1924 which was Rs. 42 lakhs and deducted from that all the depreciation 
• since March 1924 as you have given it here and added to it all the additional 
capital expenditure which you incurred. I got a figure different from the 
figure you give here. The difference was approximately Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Mr. Bichardson. —That Rs. 6 lakhs you will find in our balance sheet for 
-the half-year ended 31st March 1927 under the heading “ Special Deprecia¬ 
tion ”. A sum of Rs. 5 lakhs was received by this Company in December 
1926 and it was allocated to depreciation. All I can say in regard to that 
■is that arrangements were made with the shareholders in London. This 
money was received and paid into the Company’s funds. It belongs to the 
Company and was allocated to depreciation 

President. —So that it is not a depreciation which really touches the block 
account. 

Mr. Bichardson. —It is not depreciation that was paid out of profits oi 
..surplus. For that I'cason we have not shown that in our answer to Question 
43. 

President. —Your block aocmint should appear as Rs, 30 lakhs. 

Mr. Bichardson. —If the Rs. 5 lakhs were put back to the block, it 
flhould be Rs. 31 lakhs. 

President. —That, of course, would be a more accurate presentation of the 
.'block account. 

Mr. Bichardson.~~Qv.ite true. 

President. —Coming to the question of the replacement cost since you 
have sent in your original replies you have sent ns a full statement based 
upon recent prices of the' present replacement value of your plant. It comes 
to this that if you 'were to purchase, erect and provide w'ith all the necessary 
accessories a paper and pulp plant with a capacity of 6,000 tons of paper 
and a corresponding pulp capacity the total cost would be somewhere about 
Rs. 49 lakhs. 

Mr. Bichardson. —Say, Rs. 50 lakhs. 

President. —Say, Rs. 48 lakhs, 

Mr. Bichardson. —We have to allow for certain contingencies. 

President. —You have provided for that even to the extent of electric fans? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Even so we have always found that estimates are liable 
to he exceeded and it would be safer to provide for that. 

President. —You will remember that the Tariff Board went into this 
question in 1925 and they considered that a fair capitalisation for a paper 
plant which produced also its pulp equivalent to its paper output worked 
out to somewhere about Rs, 800 per ton of paper. Working on that basis a 
self contained pulp and paper mill with a capacity of 6,000 tons would 
mean 48 lakhs. 

Mr, Bichardson. —I accept Rs. 48 lakhs but I still think that it would 
cost Rs. 50 lakhs. 

President. —Unless there is a very strong reason I am inclined to accept 
the figure arrived at by the Tariff Board. I have looked at the capitalisa¬ 
tion figure which has been given by the other mills and after making suitable 
adjustments I am inclined to think that in the light of these figures the 
original Tariff Board was about right. They said that Rs. 800 was a fair 
figure for capitalisation. 

Mr. McKenzie. —There are many factors affecting capital expenditure in 
.a paper mill in this country which would not apply 'bo an English Mill. 
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Mr. Hichardson. —In England they don’t have to prt,/ide a very expensive 
water plant or huge walls ai-oimd the mills, also assistant’s quarters and so 
on. All these things have to he taken into consideration. 

President. —It is ohvioiisly impossible for us to scrutinise in detail an 
estimate of the kind you have given us and unless we are able to scrutinise 
the details we should not be able to tell precisely whether it is Bs. 2 lakhs 
■short or 2 lakhs in excess. 

Mr. Richardson. —We can only say that our figures are prepared in very 
great detail and we claim to have better knowledge of costs than any other 
mill because we put up a new unit recently and we know what are the actual 
costs. 

Mr. Cameron. —May I point out that our output for 1930-31 was a little 
more than 6,000 tons; it was 6,188 tons. If this is multiplied by Bs. 800 
the total is almost exactly 49J lakhs. 

President .—I will now take yonr cost statements. Let us take Form 11, 
Statement H. Most of the relevant points in regard to costs we have already 
covered. The only point I want to raise in connection with this form is this. 
This covers your^orks costs of all sorts of paper. Exactly as we adjusted 
your statement of average prices so that it leterred only to the protected 
classes of paper, I should like to have a similar adjustment of this. The 
■only way in which that can be done is this. Since the classes of paper which 
are not protected made by you are so inconsiderable in quantity why not 
regard them as by-products in the statement of costs? Whatever you realise 
for these take them as credit realised and deduct them from the total 
•expenditure. 

Mr. Cameron. —Apart from wrapper the unprotected paper consists almost 
solely of blotting and cardboard and the prices we obtain for these are so 
closely in line with printing and writing paper,s that the difference would 
he negligible. 

President. —The only thing is that when we are considering your state¬ 
ment of works cost, in order to make the presentation as accurate as possible 
you have got to make some kind of adjustment on the same lines as in regard 
to realised prices. Supposing 1 take the whole lot of wrappers which you 
manufacture for your use and deduct it from your total works expenditure 
and divide it by the balance of your output, i get a. figure which corresponds 
to the average realised price. 

Mr. Cameron. —I have the figure. It is Bs. 342-71 against Bs. 345-14. 

President. —That is excluding from the worfe expenditure credits realised 
on wrapper. If we take the protected classes of paper and work that out 
with this adjustment, we get a price of Bs. 342-71 which is so to speak the 
delivery price. 

Mr. Richardson. —^Yes. 

President. —In order to get through to the net cost you have got to deduct 
Bs. 14-49. 

Mr. Cam.eron. —Yes. 

President. —So that Bs. 342-71 less Bs. 14-49 or Bs. 328-22 is your works 
■cost. 

Mr. Cameron. —There is one point. You will notice from the figures we 
have given that if wrapper is eliminated the works cost goes down and the 
selling price goes up. Financial and other charges outside works cost will 
however increase because they will he divided by a smaller quantity of 
paper and that will correct the apparent anomaly. 

President. —Practically in the result I don’t think that the exclusion of 
wrappers from the realised price will make any practical difference. 

Mr. Cameron. —It is very slight. 

President. —Is it really worth your while making these wrappers? 

Mr. Cameron. — We think so. 

Mr. Richardson. —^We utilise the dirty pulp, sweepings and so on. 
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Mr. Kahimtoola. —In answer to Question 38 you say “ As however our 
experiments are not yet completed such machines are being used at present 
as auxiliaries to our original plant, which lemains substantially uncharged 
May I know exactly what it means? 

Mr. Bichardson. —We are just trying these new machines. As you saw 
when you visited the mill the crushing machine which has just been erected 
is the third of its kind. If we are satisfied with it after trial and further 
experiments, we hope as finance permits to instal additional similar machines. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —May I know approximately when will you be in a posi¬ 
tion to say that the machine is a success or that certain alterations are 
necessary ? 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is very difficult to say. 

President. —What is the ajiproximate cost of this machine? 

Mr. Bichardson. —It was made in one of or r own mills but we know that 
it is very much less than the huge crusher you saw. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —In answer to Question 40 .you say “ We are moreover 
of opinion that the general depression in trade, coupled with unsettled poli¬ 
tical conditions in India, may render it difficult to obtain further capital 
unless any additional protection which may be given is guaranteed for at least 
10 years and is on a scale sufficient to inspire confidence in the investing 
public ". Your opinion is that you want ijroteetion. for a further period of 
10 years* 

Mr. Bichardson. —That is the minimum period to encourage people to 
invest money and inspire confidence in tlie minds of the ])ublic. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your point is that the paper and pulp industry should 
not be considered as one single industry and that there should be two duties? 

Mr. Bichardson.—Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you incur any expenditure in England in connection 
with your paper mill? 

Mr. Bichardson. —None whatever except that we merely have to pay com¬ 
mission oil the stores which we purchase through our London ofik 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The whole industry is managed and controlle in India? 

Mr. Bichardson. —Yes. 
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The Titr^ghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, Cp.lcutta. 

A.— Written. 

(1) Letter dated OalcvMa, the 27th April, 1931. 

With reference to the Resolution of the Govei'nment of India, Department 
of Commerce, dated New Delhi, the 26th March 1931, we have the honour to 
submit the following statement of our views for the consideration of the 
Board and to sny that we shall be glad to submit evidence in support of our 
case and to furnish any information in our power in furtherance of the 
Enquiry as required by the Board. 

We take it that tlie Enquiry will be directed, in the first place, towards 
ascertaining the actual progress in the development of Bamboo as a raw 
material for Pulp and Papermaking since the immediate object of the Act 
•as stated in its proainble was “ to provide for the fostering and development 
of the industry of making paper from bamboo ”. On this point we are in a 
position to give answers which we hope will be considered ver 3 ' satisfactory. 
We also hope to show in addition, that the policy of protecting the Paper 
Industry in general is the most practical, most pomising, as well as the most 
economical and generally beneficial means of fostering and developing the 
bamboo industry. Further, that a continuance of fiscal protection is desir¬ 
able and indeed essential, in the interests of Indian industry and for the 
well being of the communit.v. 

It will be remembered that the original Report of the Tariff Board 
recommended State assistance to the Paper industry (not excluding the grass 
mills but definitely including them) “ for a limited period in order that the 
■possibilities of the manufacture of paper from Bamboo may be fully explored ” 
—vide Report, paragraphs 133-156, We submit that we have used “ this 
■preliminary period of research and investigation ” to advantage to the best 
of our ability. We do not propose in this letter to narrate the details of 
our work, describe the obstacles overcome or recount the time and money 
spent in attaining our present position. It is perhaps enough for present 
purposes to say that the progress made includes the erection of a plant which 
has been at work during the past year, and enables us to use bamboo for 
making i>ulp and paper at the rate of over 7,000 tons of bamboo per annum. 
We have also placed contracts for additional plant to enable us to increase 
capacity to more than 18,000 tons per annum. With this extra plant our 
annual output of paiier made from this fibre will exceed 6,000 tons and re¬ 
present about one-tbird of the total output of paper from our two mills. 
The pulp we produce by our own jirocess is suitable for and is used by 
ourselves in the manufacture of all our superior qualities of paper and 
satisfactorily takes the place of imported woodpulp. From our experience 
of Bamboo wo believe that it can produce pulp suitable for all descriptions 
of paper. 

Our policy for the present is to develop the manufacture of Bamboo Pulp 
and Paper at our existing mills, but we have in view the possibility—should 
financial considerations permit—of erecting a separate Pulp mill at or near 
the Bamboo forest area leased by the Mills from the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa in October 1928. A considerable amount of spade work has been 
done towards the establishment of this project which may eventually be 
undertaken jointly -Hath other Mills but it depends for its” ultimate prose¬ 
cution upon the decisions to be taken by Government in respect of adequate 
protection for the industry. Meantime the work we have in band is ex¬ 
pected to test and prove the pos.sibilities so as to strengthen the case for the 
new project when the time arrives for its development. If protection is not 
continued the large sums spent in experimental -(vork and in machinery and 
plant are likely to become unproductive. 

That we have been able to accomplish so much is primarily and almost 
entirely due to the successful application of the policy of discriminating 
protection referred to in the preamble of the Act. Because of protection the 
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Paper Mills were enabled to secure a larger share of the Indian market for' 
the principal qualities of paper made in the Indian mills. This enabled the 
Mills to fill their order books, increase irroduction, reduce costs and ultimately 
lower the selling rates. Better filled order books enabled the mills gradually to 
regulate production so as to minimize the number of short runs and frequent 
changes on their machines, thereby securing some of the benefits of standardi¬ 
zation and mass production as well as a reduction in the incidence of 
overheads due to increased output. The financial reorganization of the- 
Comijany, assisted as it was by a cash contribution of Rs. 30 lakhs from the 
Managing Agents, considerably reduced the burden of overjieads and the 
expenditure of large sums upon Mill reconstruction and renovation resulted 
in remarkable improvement in the quality of output as well as leading tO' 
actual reduction in cost and increased manufacturing capacity. 

The facts mentioned in the preceding paragraph have a direct bearing 
upon the subject matter of the Enquiry because the two industries of pulp 
making and papermaking are mutually interdependent. Each is essential 
to the other. In India the one could never have come into existence without 
the other and the development of pulp-making in this country depends upon 
the success of the Indian paper-making industry. 

The interests of the two industries must be, in the last resort, identical, 
for the paper mills offer a market for Bamboo pulp, the means of its conver- 
sion into paper and the organization for marketing the ultimate product, 
while on the other hand the development of an ample and suitable supply 
of staple raw material is an obvious necessity for the paper industry. For 
these reasons, if for no other, it followed that State assistance designed tc 
benefit the Bamboo palp industry, had to be applied so as to help the Paper 
industry in general. In the second place had there been no paper mills in 
the country it is perhaps doubtful if the Indian Legislature would have- 
agreed to subsidise or assist an industry designed solely to produce pulp for 
export and not for local consumption. On such grounds as these we submit 
that the facts in regard to the improvements in the manufacture of paper 
are strictly germane to the present enquii-y and we earnestly invite the- 
Board to accept the view that the succes,s of the Act of 1925 cannot be 
assessed fairly unless the scope of the enquiry includes examination of the- 
progress, requirements and pi-omi.se of the Paper-making Industry as a. 
whole. 

Sir Charles Innes said in the Legislative Assembly in September 1925- 
that Government had accepted the findings of the Tariff Board that “in so 
far as the paper industry is dependent on grass for the manufacture of 
paper its claim for protection fails We are not concerned to comment on 
this declaration but have to point out that the former almost absolute 
dependence on grass for an indigenous raw material has disappeared, conse¬ 
quently the claims of our mills and of the industry in general, no-w stand 
Upon a different footing. The Tariff Board said in paragraph 31 of their 
report while on the subject of the market for Indian mill riiade paper that 
“ the whole position might he changed if more paper were made from Bamboo 
and if the gras.s mills could overcome the defects which interfere with the 
sale of -their paper Our claim, is that we have converted these postulates 
into plain facts and that the position is now changed and therefore requires 
reconsideration especially in view of the remarkable increase during the last 
few years of the Indian demand for paper and in anticipation of continued' 
growth in the requirements of the country. 

We arc prepared to lay before the Board evidence from dfSoial sources that 
the total Indian market demand as ascertained by adding total Mill produc¬ 
tion to total imports of paper (exclusive of pasteboard) increased from 
99.752 tons in 1924-25 to 168,973 tons in 1929-30, an expansion in five years' 
of about 60 per cent. Imports (including packing paper, old newspapers 
and newsprint) rose from 74,082 tons to 118,186 tons (an increase of 59‘4 per 
cent.) while Mill production rose from 25,670 tons to 40,787 tons (an increase- 
of 68'9 per cent.). Bearing in mind that with a market approximately 
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-double what it was before the war the per capita consumption is still only 
in the neighbourhood of one pound of paper of all grades and classes, it is not 
improbable that—on the passing of the present period of depression^ ^the 
-demand will again increase enormously in the next few years. India at 
present constitutes a large market for paper. Potentially the Indian marhet 
is of gigantic proportions. It may therefore not be long before India’s mills 
instead of producing a mere 40,000 tons per annum may he called upon to 
emulate the Japanese industry with its enormous output of over 650,000 tons 
of pulp and half a million tons of paper. In looking at such figures, and 
considering all the circumstances, it becomes clear that the claims of the 
Indian Paper mill industry are very great indeed and that, in the Country’s 
interests, it is very important, that they should he recognised. The case for 
the Bamboo pulp industry also is not one that re.sts upon its possible future 
value in India’s export trade. The industry will have enough to do to meet 
the growing local demand for paper. An export trade will undoubtedly 
develop in due time hut India’s first duty is to herself and she must protect 
her domestic interests and provide for her own increasing internal demand. 
To-day the dominating position in the World’s paper trade happens to be 
held by the Woodpulp section of it based upon supplie.s of timber from the 

■ forests of North America, Scandinavia and Russia. Overseas interests thus 
at present regulate the world price of paper and were it not for the existing 
Indian tariff it is doubtful if the local industry could have survived the 

■ competition of foreign mills. Nevertheless we submit this is no reason for 
discouragement. The pre.seut time would seem opportune for safeguarding 
the country’s interests by protecting and fostering the local industry because 
to-day that industry has a good standing and requires relatively small aid but 

■ is capable of great expansion and development which can be assured by 
judicious support at the preseut juncture. If such is withheld it may be 
disastrous for the Industry and it will most certainly be a very difficult and 
expensive matter to re-create it if in the meantime it is left to its fate and 
India is likely to have to pay dearly for the imports she will have to bring 
in to meet her increasing requirements. 

It may be useful to summarize here without detailed arguments, some of 
’.the considerations we advance in support of our claims for protection, viz .:— 

1. Vfe are promoting the purposes of the Act and expect success if 

Government does not withdraw or withhold assistance. 

2. Our industry is essential to the development of bamboo. 

3. It has freed itself from tile need to depend upon Sabai grass while 

at the same time making such advantageous use of that material 
as to justify better appreciation of it as one of the natural 
advantages appertaining to the Indian Industry. 

4. There is solid ground for anticipating that we can eventually do 

without protection, the present need arising from the world-wide 
depression in trade and the over-production of woodpulp. 

5. The present and prospective requirements of India assure scope for 

enormous expansion of the comparatively small industry of tho 
present day and India ought to take the long view in regard to 
her own need.s and requirements. 

6. Over-production of pulp to-day shotild not obscure the fact that 

supplies of timber are being used faster than they grow and 
that prices must eventually rise. 

7. Our case is not made in the interests of exporters of her raw mate¬ 

rial but in the interests of Indian national progress because, 
in the words of the Fiscal Commission, .the development of our 
industry “ would be very much to the advantage of the country 
as a whole, creating new sources of wealth, encouraging the 
accumulation of Capital, enlarging the public revenues, provid¬ 
ing more profitable emplomyent for labour, reducing the excessive 
dependence of the country on the unstable profits of agriculture 
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and finally stimulating the national life and developing the- 
national character ”, 

8. The pulp and paper industry is a key industry -whose products are 

such that interference with supply would bring the whole indus¬ 
trial system to a stop, 

9. Its value was jjroved in the war when it saved the country large 

sums as well as maintaining all essential publications without a 
break and avoid the need for Government control. 

10. The value of Indian Mill production in 1929 w'as Us. 1,87,00,000 and 

after making full allowance for the cost of imported materials 
and stores, etc., the indnstry .spends within the country over 
Rs. 11 crores annually for local raw materials, chemicals, coal 
and wage,s, etc. 

11. The indirect contribution of the industry to the country’s welfare 

cannot be comvjuted but in stimulating the development of many 
related industrie.s, providing the. wider and more ijrofitable em¬ 
ployment for laboiu- therein and in helping to create new 
sources of wealth, an industry such as ours is invaluable. 

12. The Indian industry s.ifeguai'ds the country against foreign 

exploitation in the event of a future woodpulp shortage or paper 
famine sucli as occurred in 1920. It ensures good .service and fair 
prices, as is proved by the fact that in a period of falling prices 
whose incidence operates so a.s to' neutralize the protective ele¬ 
ment in the Paper Duties, the Indian Mills h.ave been able to- 
obtain 15,000 tons more bitsiness against the keenest foreign 
competition. 

Certain opponents to the policy of protecting the paper-making industry 
have attempted to prejudice the case for the Indian Mills by declaring that 
their imports of foreign woodpulp shewed entire disregard of the object of 
the Protective bill and meant sending money out of the country which ought 
to have been spent on indigenou.s materials. We have already answered these 
and other j-ioints in our letter of 9th July 1930 to the Commerce Department,. 
Government of India, a.nd enolo.se six copies of same herewith. With the 
extension of facilities for the manufacture of Bamboo pulp tlie need for im¬ 
ported pulp will eventually disappear. The latter has undoubtedly been of 
service to the Indian Industry during the period of recovery and reconstruc¬ 
tion, and although it has had to be imported it is obviously much better for 
India to import forty lakhs worth of pulp than to have to bring in extra 
imports of paper to the tune of nearly Its. 2 crores annually. Other objec¬ 
tions to the protective tariff rest on general principles represented by broad 
statements such as that “ the consumer pay.s ”, In the case of our indu.stry 
we would invite the Tariff Board to examine the position vis-a-vis the con¬ 
sumer, who in 1929-30 bought his supplies of Writing paper and Printing 
other than news at prices (with duty added in the case of imports) so far 
below those ruling at the time of the original Tariff Enquiry that the savings 
amounted to nearly Rs. 40 lakh.s on the production of the Indian mills phis 
the imports of these two qualities oiil.y. Our claim is that our interests are 
those of the Indian user of our product and vice versd and that if “ the 
consumer pays ” in the first instance, he in the long run mu.st benefit. 

A point specially referred to in the Government Resolution of 26th March 
is that in the application of the principle of protection regard mu.st be had 
to the financial needs of the country and to the present dependence of the 
Government of India on import duties for a large pai-t of its revenues. In 
this connection we note from the published accou-nts of Sea Borne Trade that 
the total duty collected on paper, pasteboard and stationery exclusive of 
Government Stores has increased from Rs. 60,90,88-5 in 1923-24 to 
Rs. 89,04,404 in 1929-30. Thus the existing tariff ha.s not prevented a large 
expansion in the Import Revenue and there is every reason to nnticip'-ite- 
that revenues from duties on imported paper will not suffer from a continu¬ 
ance or extension of the protective duties. 
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Turning now to the questions of the need for a further protective tariif 
and of the nature and extent of the prcitection required, we have to say in 
the first place that the present outlook for any scheme for the manufacture 
of Bamboo pulp is by no means favourable in face of current extremely low 
prices of wood pulp. These low prices have been brought about by the world¬ 
wide depression in trade, following a period of great expansion of manufac¬ 
turing facilities in Sweden and in North America. Revival in trade and in¬ 
creasing demand will undoubtedly bridge the gap between abnormally low 
demand and excessive production capacity, but we have to reckon with the 
likelihood of a continuance of present low rates (esiiecially for pulp) over 
a period of years. In such circumstances it is likely to be extremely difficult 
to attract capital to a pulp mill selieme of any description, however promising 
.(ts prospects, unless the Government of India shows decided determination to 
give effective support of the local pulp and paper industry. Were protection 
removed at i3re.sent the result would be intensified competition and an entire 
disappearance of the condition.s required to enable the Mills to carry on 
their ordinary business successfully and at the same time prosecute plans 
for the development of batuhoo. Much evidence can be submitted as to the 
nature of market competition at present and in regard to the need for a 
continuance of the tariff for some time to come. 

With regard to the amount of Protection required, we would definitely 
apply for a protective tariff for a period of ten years at the rate of Bs. 140 
per ton (or 20 per cent, ad valorem whichever is higher) upon all descriptions 
of paper except such us may be specially or temporarily exempted in accord¬ 
ance with sucli recommendations as the Tariff Board may make. The protec¬ 
tive duty on Wliite Printings and Writings might suitably be made subject 
to a surcharge in the shape of a percentage on the duty based on the market 
price of easy bleaching wood pulp at the beginning of each calendar year. 
If permitted we would venture at a later date to submit details of a suggested 
scheme. We suggest moreover that, as in the case of the Steel Industry, the 
time has now arrived when measures should be taken to ensure the effective¬ 
ness of a Protective Tariff by empowering the Executive to alter the rates, and 
if the period of the Tariff were fixed for ten years or over, the Executive might 
also reasonably be omijowered to effect an abatement of the surcharge or 
duty in the event of the price of wood pulp rising over a stated figure. In 
order also that protection may be regvdated we would recommend that the 
Executive should also be given power to transfer any descriptions of paper 
from the exempted list to the protected list. 

In asking for a protective duty upon all classes of paper, subject only to 
certain clearly defined exemptions, we suggest that the results of the preli¬ 
minary experimental period of Protection now justify the removal of 
limitations and that the development of the local industry on the broadest 
lines should be the end held in view. Certain descriptions of paper may 
have, for special reasons, to be admitted into the country free of Protective 
duty, but we claim that the most careful discrimination is required as to the 
nature of the paper so exempted. For example we should not wish to cans* 
interference with the supply of cheap mechanical Newsprint. This was the 
intention of the arrangement in August 1924 whereby we agreed that mecha- 
uical Newsprint should be exempted from Protective duty “ at ani- rate until 
such, time as we can see what effect such differentia.tin.g may have on the 
paper trade generally ”, Newsprint imports have intn-eased by 40 per cent, 
in six years reaching a total of 24,322 tons in 1929-30, and it is clear that 
thei-e has been no interference with supplies. Unfortunately however, in the 
same year about 8,000 tons of other papers which are not Newsprint have 
also been admitted free of the protective duty owing to the nature of the 
criterion adopted for determining liability to protective duty. We would 
like to be allowed to submit a memorandum dealing specifically with this 
subject and as far as possible embodying suggestions to remedy the present 
situation whereby the mills are deprived of the full benefit of the protection 
intended to be given. The manufacture, in India, of certain other papers, 
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now admitted free of protective duty, might suitably be encouraged by 
means of Protection. For instance, our experiments with Bamboo point to 
it as eminently suitable for the manufacture of Kraft paper and Manilla 
while poster paper might also be made in this country seeing that machines 
are now available for the manufacture in India of M. G. papers. 

We shall be very pleased to amplify any of the foregoing statements and 
to furnish to the heat of our ability any explanations or evidence that may 
be required. 


Copy. 


Enclosure, 


No. a09—S0lB, dated the 9th July 1930. 


To 

The Joint Secretary to Government, 

Commerce Department, 

Government of India. 

Simla. 

Tiam.hoo Taper Industry! (Protection) .A.ct, 1925. 

Dear Sib, 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 202-7 
(26), dated the 19th May, in which are embodied a number of statements made 
by paper importing flrm.s cj’iticising and attacking the Indian Paper Mills 
for their policy of using comparatively large quantities of imported wood pulp 
since the Protective Tariff Act came into operation. 

Your letter also' gives us to understand that Government requires to know 
whether and to what extent the objects of Protective Legislation are being 
achieved and we thoroughly welcome the fullest enquiry into our working 
and our progress in regard to the development of Bamboo pulp and paper- 
making. 

First, with regard to the statements and figures quoted in your letter, we ■ 
agree that there has been a large increase both in pulp imports and in paper 
production since the Tariff was imposed, but we submit that the conclusions 
sought to he drawn from the statistics are entirely incorrect. 

Before dealing with the main aspect of the question, it may be pointed out 
that the calculations quoted in paragraph 3 of your letter are incorrect 
inasmuch as they omit to take into consideration the fact that one ton of 
wood pulp does not, and cannot, suffice to make one ton of paper. Wastage 
occurs in the mere impoi'tation and handling and storing of the pulp as well 
as in the proce.sseB of bleaching and manufacturing into paper. If you allow 
say 20 per cent, to cover all lo.sses between the pulp importing steamer and 
the paper export department of the mill, then obviously an increase of 10,500 
tons in wood pulp imports would represent an incre.ase of no more than 8,400 
tons of paper produced and as the paper produced increases by 9,504 tons 
it is clear that 1,000 tons more—rather than less—“ genuine Indian paper ” 
has been manufactured. Therefore it cannot he true that less indigenous 
material has been used and less labour employed to collect it. 

So far as concerns our own importations of wood pulp the figures sub¬ 
mitted with this letter show that our consumption of indigenous materials 
has not decreased, but on the contrary has increased to an extent even 
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slightly greater than the increased consumption of woodpulp. This has- 
occurred in spite of the fact that we have laboured under considerable dis- 
adi'antages having had to undertake a great deal of reconstructive work at 
the mills including the rearrangement of the entire digesting and pulp pre¬ 
paring plant at our No. 2 Mill. Incidentally such an alteration could not 
have been accomplished without grave interference with working and with¬ 
out considerable loss had we not been able to resort to woodpulp during the 
time the pulp-making plant was out of commission and although we have- 
not quite finished what we have to do in this connection—at both Mills—we¬ 
ave already making a considerable portion of our pulj) requirements from 
bamboo and are correspondingly reducing the employment of imported pulp. 

The r(?ason for the large imports of woodpulp, both by ourselves and by- 
other grass mills, is to be found in the report of the Tariff Board. On page 
after page of this report the high working costs of the grass mills and their 
consequent inability to sell their output are attributed in large measure to- 
the state of their plan and equipment much of which was obsolete and worn 
out. The effects of over-production during the war and of the subsequent 
destructive competition left our Mills exhausted and in a most unsatisfac¬ 
tory position in regard to efficiency. To quote from paragraph 28 of the 
Tariff Board Report—“ the paper made in India fi'om Sahai grass during 
the last five years has not been satisfactory and is inferior to the paper 
made by the same mills before the war ”, also, “ the lost efficiency could not 
he recovered in two years or even three Obviously in such conditions it 
was our first duty as paper-makers, and as potential users of bamboo pulp, to- 
put our paper-m.alcing: plant in order. More, it was a vital necessity because 
of the precarious condition of much of our plant. At any time a breakdown 
might have occurred to cause serious interruption in production and possibly 
disastrous results upon the commercial working of the company. 

Wood pulp played an impoi'tant part in assisting us over our difficulties. 
The Tariff enabled us to fill our order books at s-toadily decreasing prices, 
but the use of woodpulp, together with the increased consumption of indi¬ 
genous materials, put us in a position to meet all demands and at the same¬ 
time to take in hand important schemes of mill renovation. Incidently 
owing to increased production and bet-ter working our costs were reduced 
and this was reflected in the reduced price of paper which is now fully ten 
per cent, below pre-tariff rates. At the same time, all our qualities of paper 
for Goverument and the general demand have been substantially improved 
as regards shade, strength and finish, and now compare favourably with 
imported papers at the same price. 

It is unnecessary here to set out in detail all that we have done in the 
way of mill renovation. Large sums have been expended in the demolition 
and reconstruction of buildings, tlie provision of modern equipment at both 
Mills and the installation of new steam and power plant. The most import¬ 
ant part of the work was the construction of an entirely new pulp preparing 
plant for Bamboo at No. 2 Mill (Kankinara) with digesters specially 
arranged for working to the new process which has been developed. The 
point we wish to emphasize in this connection is that all this work takes time 
and money. In the first place, lack of means was a severe handicap. In 
spite of the cash contribution of Rs. 30 lacs by the Managing Agents, the 
Company was still heavily in debt when the Tariff was brought into force, 
and it was not until some time later that we could face the outlay of large 
sums in new plant and equipment. In August 1926 we arranged for one of 
the most prominent and successful paper-makers in Great Britain to come 
out to advise us and we engaged expert staff to assist in carrying out what¬ 
ever plans should he adopted, but unfortunately at the last moment, our 
consultant was unable to come to India. Meantime plans were ehiborated 
and eventuaUy a very well-known Paper Mill Engineer from Edinburgh was 
induced to visit India on our behalf in the cold weather of 1927-28 to study 
conditions on the spot. Under his advice definite decisions were reached 
and a comprehensive programme laid down for schemes of mill reconstruction 
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in progressive stages. After this position had been attained we still had to 
place orders for j)lant, etc., and arrange for the demolition and reconstruc¬ 
tion of buildings, etc., in such a way as to cause the minimum amount of 
interference with the production of paper. We have been fully engaged on 
this during the pa.st two and a half years, and although progress has not 
been so rapid as wo ourselves hoped, there ha.s been a continuous and steady 
advance upon sound lines. At the moment tlie first stage of the work at 
No. 2 Mill is practically completed. At No. 1 Mill wo are completing an 
extension to our new beating Mill and already have our new pulp preparing 
and bleaching plant in oireration in re.adiness for the next stage—the installa¬ 
tion of new digesters in an up-to-date and vv^ell equipjied and arranged digester 
bouse. 

Throughout the whole of this work the urgent necessitj' of making pro¬ 
gress with Bamboo has been kept W'ell before us as oui' principal nltimate 
aim. We realise, perhaps more keenly than those not actually engaged in 
the business, how essential it is to base the Indian Pa])er and pulp industry 
upon the staple material which is the only one available locally in sufficient 
quantity. To attain this end we have devoted no small amount of energy 
and expenditure which is not by any means reflected in the actual figu:res of 
bamboo used or of pulp produced hitherto. These figures are given in the 
statements accompanying this letter, but they are no criterion of the work 
actually done nor do they indicate the results accomplished. 

We would recall that we began our experiments in bnuiboo digestion very 
many years ago. In the years 1911 to 1914 a number of tests w’ere made 
at No. I Mill on bamboo in different typos of digesters with different diges¬ 
tion re-agents, etc. It wa.s found that bamboo could be made into a suitable 
pulp although the bleach figure wms much too high in most cases. Dui’ing 
the war, although a revolving Digester was bought for Bamboo cooking in 
1916, no experimental work was undertaken, but immediatly the war was 
over, consignments of bamboo were .sent to Sweden for test in plant of the 
same description as that which was then being ordei'ed for the Burma Mill 
scheme. Experiments in Sweden gave fairly satisfactory results, but owing 
to various reasons unconnected with the method of digestion, the Burma Mill 
Project eventually fell through, after tho plant had arrived at Rangoon. 
Subsequently part of the |)laiit from Rangoon was erected at No. 1 Mill and 
tried out on Bamboo. The tests showed: — 

1. That we could not make pulp economically with this plant by the 

Soda process. 

2. That we could make bleachahle pul)) by the sulphate process hut that 

the odour produced caused such objection on the part of resi- 
,, dents outside the Mill that the process with this plant had to be 

abandoned. 

Exhaustive tests were then carried out in our Research Laboratory and at 
Titaghur to discover the be.st method of dealing rvith bamboo fibre and eli¬ 
minating the smell difficulty of tlie sulphate process. In these tests we 
developed a new process of our own which, in our opinion, give better re¬ 
sults than Mr. Raitt’s fractional method whether .applied to the Caustic 
Soda or to the Sulphate proces,ses. It wa.s then decided to lay down at No. 2 
Mill a plant to digest bamboo by tbis new process leaving tho other mill free 
to deal only with grass fibre. This plant was put into commission at the 
end of 1929, .and is designed to deal with 12,000 to 14,000 tons of Bamboo 
per annum on the new process. The arrangement permits of substantial 
extension to meet requiremente. 

Actual working upen a commercial scale with the now plant enables us 
to claim for the new process that it solves the problem of the chemical treat¬ 
ment of Bamboo in the ino.st economical .and efficient manner and tbis 
moreover without regaro to the species of bamboo used. We are now able 
to digest half a dozen different species of bamboo equally w'ell. If we have 
not yet obtained full output from our new plant this is mainly due to the 
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difficulties we have encountered in regard to the preliminry meehanioat 
treatment of the raw material which has to be crushed or chipped in suclr 
a way that the nodes are thoroughly opened up. We are now aiming at 
developing a machine capable of dealing effectively with all descriptions of 
bamboo ranging from the thin-walled bamboo of the Muli (Melocanna 
Bambusoides) type with all thicknesses of about J inch to the thick-walled 
type of bamboo such as Arundinacea which may be almost solid and up to six 
inches in diameter. Most of the difficulties have at last been surmounted, 
and when we get our new design of crusher we should be able to work up to 
full output. We are at present digesting between five and sis hundred tons 
of bamboos monthly including four different species, and we hope within the 
next .year to be digesting double this quantity when we have increased the 
capacity of the plant to the maximum. 

It i.s not onr intention to develop the manufacture of Bamboo pulp only 
at our Paper Mills, but we have a.s our ultimate aim the establishment in the' 
near future of a separate Pulp Mill in the Cuttack area. Investigations 
begun b,y ns some years ago resulted, on 11th October 1928, in the grant of a 
lease of the Angul .Bamboo area (Cuttack) from the Government of Bihar and 
Oris.sa. The development of this area is now taking place and experience is 
being gained in the extraction and supply of bamboo therefrom on a large 
commercial scale. This is an essential preliminary to the erection of a mill 
in this area as there must he no (juestion about the suppl,r of raw materials. 
Provided Government can assure the industry of its continued support and' 
of the continuance of the protective policy, the scheme for a new mill should 
very quickly come to fruition. 

We trust that the foregoing information will satisfy Goveimment that 
active and successful measures have been taken to promote the objects of the 
Tariff Bill. The statements enclosed herewith give the particulars asked 
for in your letter, and if any further information is wanted we shall supply 
it as we are only too pleased to welcome the fullest enquiry into every aspect 
of our working. 

We may be permitted to make the comment that the representations made 
to Govermgpnt by the paper-importing firms are not conceived in the inter¬ 
ests of local industry nor for the promotion of the objects of the Tariff Bill. 

With regard to the Tariff itself, it may be unnecessary at this stage to 
advance arguments for its retention, but it ma.y be obsei'ved broadly— 

1. that the Tariff has preserved the Indian Industry during a period 

of acute difficulty, has already resulted in a large increase of 
Indian produced paper (including the construction of a ne'W 
mill) and before 1932 is likely to result in a very large increase 
of pulp manufactured from bamboo, 

2. that, in spite of the impo.sition of the tariff, prices have not been 

raised to the consumer who is supplied with higher quality paper 
at rates very substantially helow pre-tariff prices, and at the 
same time the revenues raised by the Tariff have been of great 
advantage to Government, 

S, that if it i,s disadvantageous for India to import pulp—even tempo¬ 
rarily—it cannot remedy matters to import paper instead, there¬ 
by not onI,y sending money out of the country for paper which 
can be made here, but also depriving Indian Paper-makers of 
employment and strangling any prospect of a future bamboo 
pulp ^ industry, which in its early stages must depend upon the 
existing paper mills for a market for its product, and which is 
ill fact now making rapid strides. 

We would respectfully submit that no case can he made out to justify 
interference with the policy of discriminating protection as applied to paper 
and adopted by the Legislative Assembly after the Tariff Board had submitted 
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.conclusions based upon an exhaustive survey of the position and prospects 
of the industry. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

For and on behalf of 

THE TITAGHUR, PAPER MILLS CO., LTD., 

P. W. Heilgers & Co. 
(Sd.) 

Managing Agents, 


Enclosures. 

STATEMENT No. 1. 

Statement shoiving actual quantities of grass, hamhoo and other indigenous 
fibres and of imported icoodpulp used in the mills of the Titaghur Paper 
Mills Co., Ltd., during the five years from 1st April 19S6 to 31st March 
1930—also the quantities of paper produced during these years. 



Grrss 

used. 

Tons. 


Other 

indigenous 

materials 

used. 

1 Tons. 

1 i 

1 Ton-s. 

1 1 

1 Total 
' indigenous 
Iflbr.js us ;d. 
% increase 
on 1st 
year. 

Woodpulp. 

I'KODUOBD, 

Bamboo. 

i 

j Tons, 

% in¬ 
crease on 
1st year. 

Tons. 

% in- 
crease on 
ist year. 

1025-26 . 

12,951 

31 

3,494 

16,476 j 


8,932 


16,071 


1926-27 . 

15,917 

149 

3,073 1 

19,139 : 

16-16 

9.089 

1-76 

17,119 

6-52 

1927-28 . 

14,460 

594 

2,611 

17,665 : 

7-22 

10,320 

15-54 

17,674 

9-97 

1928-29 . 

14,186 

1,139 

■ 2,308 1 

17,633 

702 

12,222 

36-63 

18,980 

18*11 

1929-80 . 

15,554 

1 i 

' 2,437 

18,932 

14-91 

1 11,115 

24-44 

18,762 

16-74 


73,068 

j 2,854 1 

13,923 

89,845 

i 


51.678 1 


88,606 



Assuming, for comparitive purposes only, that the figures for the year 
1925-26 represent the normal, then the departure from normal during the 
■subsequent four years may be stated as follows ;— 



Normal for 

Actual in 

! ISCKEABE, 


four years. 
Tong, 

f onr years. 
Tons. 

Tons, 

% above 
normal. 

Indigenous fibres used 

65,904 

78.369 

7,465 1 

11-33 

Woodpulp us.^d , . , . 

1 35,728 

j 42,746 

7,318 

19*64 

Paper made ..... 

64,284 

72,535 

8,251 

12*83 


The figures show : — 

1. That the consumption of indigenous fibres has not decreased bnt has 

increased by 7,465 tons. 

2. That while woodpulp consumption is nearly 20 per cent, above the 

figures of 1925-26, the increased consumption is 7,018 tons only 
and less than that of indigenous fibres. 

3. That the maximum consumption of woodpulp occurred in the year 

1928-29 and has since been reduced by over 1,000 tons although 
paper production has been maintained. 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 


■Siatement showing the consumption of Material in paper at the Mills of 
the Titaghur Paper Mills Co,, Ltd., during five years, Slst March 1930. 


Yeaks. 


Material?. 


1823-26. 


1926-27. 


1927-2-6. 


1928-29. 


1929-30. 


PAPER MADE. 



To IS. 

O' i 

/'i ! 

Tons. 

o/ 

/O 

Tons. 

/o 

Tons. 

(>/ 

/o 

Tons. 

% 

Grass 

3,844 

23-92 1 

4,859 

28-39 

4,328 

24-49 

4,219 

22-23 

4,982 

26-66 

Bamboo . 

0 


45 

... 

178 


342 

.. 

263 

... 

tjther local fibres 

2,S99 

14-9S 

2,217 

19-20 

2,132 

13*07 

1.790 

11-23 

100 

12-70 

Total indigenous 
fibres. 

6,252 

38-90 

7,121 



37-56 

6,351 

33-46 

7,355 

39-26 

41-59 

6,639 

TtoodpiUp 

7,589 

47-22 i 

8,019 

40*85 

9,076 

5135 

10,637 

65-62 

! 9,555 

1 

50-93 

China Clay 

2,230 

13-88 ! 

i 

1,979 

11-56 

1,959 

11-09 

2,092 

11-02 

i 1,842 

1 

9-82 


16,071 

100-00 

17,119 

100-00 

17,674 

100-00 

18,980 

100-00 

18,762 

lOO’OO 

} 


The figures show ; — 


1. That the paper made from grass in the last year (1929-30) was in 

greater proportion than in the first year (1926-26). Only in 
1928-29 was the percentage below the 1926-26 figure. 

2, That the quantity of clay in paper is now substantially reduced 

and in consequence the percentage of paper from woodpulp and 
clay, taken together, show a reduction. In other words, the 
extra small percentage of woodpulp paper has served to make up 
(but not fully) for the reduced consumption of China Olay. 

3, Woodpulp paper has not taken the place of paper from indigenous 

fibres. 

4. In the last year nearly 3,000 tons more paper was produced than 

in the first and of this roughly 1,000 tons was from grass and 
2,000 tons from woodpulp. 


12) Letter No. C209-SI2, dated the 15/16th June, 1931, from the, Titaghur 
Paper Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 258, dated the 13th May, 1931. we now 
have the honour to forward our replies together with annexures thereto and 
sets of samples called for in connection with Question No. 30. 

One set of answers with enclosures is being forwarded by ordinary post 
to ensure quick delivery. Five spare sets are sent under registered cover. 

Im submitting our answers we have tried to make these as complete as 
possible, hence they are somewhat voluminous. Had time permitted we 
-should have liked to have revised them more thoroughly but trust they are 
sclear and free from error. 


PAPEH— 


G 
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With regard to the point mentioned in paragrapli 8 oi: your letter of; 
13th May we have supplied the fullest details of the cost figures asked for 
in Questions Nos. 47 to 49 inclusive, and have no objection to these details 
being given publicity along with all other information given in our various 
replies. 

* * * 


Enclosure. 

Paper Enquiry. 

Questionnaire for Manufacturers. 

1. (a) The Titaghur Paiier Mills Co., Ltd., is a. public limited liability 
company and is registered as such. 

(b) The Company is regi.stered under the Indian Companies Act with 
rupee capital. 

(c) The following is a . statement of the number of Indian Shareholders- 
aud the par value of their holdings of the different classes of share.s ; — 

No of Percentage Value of Percentage 




Holders. 

of total. 

holdings. 

of total. 





Rs. 


Ordinary 


. 246 

60 

2,44,950 

56 

Preference 

(Old Issito) 

. 68 

30 

1,30,120 

39 

Preference 

(New Issue) 

. 20 

26 

2,69,000 

33 

Deferred 


. 106 

93 

91,135 

28 

Note. —The Preference Shareholders 

liave no 

power to 

vote on any 


general matters except where they directly affect the Preference Shares. 

The Deferred Shareholdeis have limited rights and may only vote on. 
matters relating to the distribution of the Company’s profits, when they 
are entitled to only one vote in respect of every three shares held. 

At the time of the last enquiry it was estimated that approximately 
70 per cent, of the capital of the Company was. held by Indians. In putting- 
forward our previous estimate we stated that it was difficult to ascertain 
exactly the proportion, of capital held hy Indians due to the common 
jjractice of hoiding scrip on blank transfer. The extent to which this 
jjractice prevails makes any estimate a matter of great uncertaini>’. On 
this account we prefer, in giving tlie above figures for the position to-day, 
to confine ourselves to the actual registrations in the share ledgers. 

It is perhajj-s worthy of note that when this Company was floated in 
1882 Indians figured prominentlj' in the original list of shareholders and within 
three years from the flotation of the Company an Indian held one of the 
seats oil the Directorate. 

(d) Of the total Directorate of seven, four are Indians, At the time 
of the last Enquiry three of the seats on the Board were held by Indians. 

The principal posts in the management of the Company are occupied 
by Europeans, but in the Mills and also in the office, Indians hold many 
of the senior posts. Tliis matter is referred to more fully in our reply 
to, your Que,stion No. 22, where we also report on the change.s which liave- 
taken place in the staff since the date of the last Enquiry. 

2. Total capacity of our Mills a.s at present equipped i.s estimated' as- 
follows: ■— 

(a) For the manufacture of 10,600 tons of Pulp per annum. 

(h) For the manufacture of 20,800 tons of Paper ] 3 er annum. 
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3. The quantities of pulp and paper produced in eacli year from 1st 
4pril, 1924j to 31st March, 1931, are detailed Imreunder as follows: — 




Pulp. 


Paper. 





Wrapper. 

Saleable Paper. 

Total. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1924-25 . 


. 7,635 

586 

14,970 

15,556 

1925-26 . 


. 5,563 

565 

15,505 

16,070 

1026-27 . 


. 6,843 

347 

16,771 

17,118 

1927-28 . 


. 6,196 

208 

17,467 

17,675 

1928-29 . 


. 6,086 

50 

18,930 

18,980 

1929-30 . 


. 6,618 


18,741 

18,741 

1030-31 . 


. 8,751 


19,260 

19,260 

ails of the above figu 

res of pulp 

production are set out 

as follows 



Grass. 

Bamboo. 

Hemp 

Hopes. 

Rags. 

Total Pulp. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1924-25 . 

. 7,047 

1 

267 

■320 

7,635 

1925-26 . 

. 4,727 

13 

324 

499 

5,563 

1926-27 . 

. 6,054 

69 

321 

409 

6,843 

1927-28 . 

. 5,573 

129 

242 

252 

6,196 

1928-29 . 

. 5,357 

326 

224 

179 

6,086 

1029-30 . 

. 6.046 ' 

182 

252 

138 

6,618 

1930-31 . 

. 6,005 

2,180 

430 

136 

8,751 


4. The accompanying statement (Annexiire A) eiunnerates the classes of 
■papei' manufactured in the last seven years giving details of the tonnage 
and ijorcentage of total output represented by each. 

5. Annexure B gives the particulars required. 

6. From our experience we find that the quantities required are as 
•follows: — 


Quantity required 

Description of Primary Material. to make one ton of 


Grass 



(a) Pulp. 

Tons. 

2-44 

(b) Paper. 

Tons. 

312 

Bamboo 



2-50 

3-12 

Rags—No. 1 

. 


1-11 

1-176 

Rags—No. 2 



. 1-575 

1-85 

liemp Ropes 


- 

1-416 

1-67 


Ihi each case it is understood that the pulp is unhieached. 

7. (1) <!rass .—Since 1923-34 this Company has continued to obtain its 
■requirements of Sabai grass from the areas mentioned at the last Enquiry, 

G 2 
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viz., Sahebgunge, Nepal, the Western Circle of the United Provinces and: 
Rena. During the intervening period since 1923-24 there has been a reduc¬ 
tion in the quantity of grass obtained from the Sahebgunge area but on 
the other hand the yield from the Western Circle forests of the United 
Provinces has increased. We estimate that the quantity of Sabai grass 
at present available in the areas which we have worked during recent years 
is as follows 


Lakhs maunda 
approximately. 

Western Circle (United Provinces) ..... 5 

Nepal.3 

Sahebgunge (Bihar and Orissa) and Eastern Circle 
(United Provinces) ..2 

10 


The question of the reduction in the grass obtained from the Sahehgunga* 
area is a matter which has recently been investigated by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the Santhal Perganas, and it is anticipated that with the 
introduction of the scheme for reconditioning which he has prepared, the- 
yield will show an improvement in future. 

There are of course various other grass yielding areas in India, but as 
we have had no experience in working these, and as some of them are at 
present being worked by other Paper Mill Companies, the Board will no 
doubt receive estimates from the latter of the yielding capacities of such 
areas. 

We find Sabai grass a vei"y suitable raw material for the manufacture- 
of many of our regular qualities, especially that quality of White printing 
paper which i.s so popular in the Indian bazar. The quantity available is 
ample for our requirements. 

(2) Bamboo .—In 1928 this Company obtained a lease from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa for the extraction of bamboos from their forests 
in the Angul division. Owing to the necessity of developing these areas,, 
and also on account of the limited capacity of our mills for the consumption 
of bamboo, -we have not as yet had an opportunity to test the ultimate 
yielding possibilities of these forests. By applying the figures given by 
Mr. Nicolson of tho Forest Department in his original Report on the Angul 
areas, however, we estimate that the areas covered by our lease will yield 
from 2.5,000 to 30,000 ion.s of bamboo.s per annum. Should it be found 
ultimately that the areas are incapable of yielding this quantity, it is 
stipulated in the lease that Government will grant us further areas in the 
same division to enable us to obtain such an output. 

There are undoubtedly numerous other bamboo areas capable of yielding 
vast quantities of bamboos. But while we would support the general con¬ 
clusions of the Tariff Board as expressed in paragraph 112 of the 1925 
Report, we .should prefer not to attempt to estimate the quantities which- 
may be available. 

Bamboo has proved an eminently suitable fibre for manufacture into 
all classes of paper in common use. 

(3) Bags, Ropes, Waste Papers, etc .—^We have no reason to alter the- 
statement made by us at the time of the last Enquiry in respect of these 
materials, viz .—“ as regards rags and waste papers the limit on the east- 
side of India has been reached both as regards quantity of supply and. 
the cost 
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8. (1) Grass. —(a) As indicated in the answer given to Question No. 7 
the quantity of Sabai grass available from Sahebgunge area has decreased 
in recent years. On the other hand the Company has experienced no diffi- 
culty in obtaining its full requirements of Sabai grass during the past 
six years. 

The Company held a lease from the Government of the United Provinces 
for the right to extract’ grass from their Western Circle forests for 10 
years from 1921 to 1931. Negotiations recently took place for the renewal 
of the lease for a further ten years but the Forest department concerned 
have decided, after having made a public call for tenders, to lease these 
grass areas to another party. The Company offered to pay the same sum 
annually as royalty as was payable under the lease granted in 1921, viz., 
Rs. 77,600, although in evidence in 1924, it was recorded that the Com¬ 
pany considered the sum might reasonably be reduced. 

(6) There has been no change in the method of collection and transporta¬ 
tion of this material. 

(c) The following is a statement of the royalties payable per annum 
in respect of the grass areas from which this Company obtains its supplies: — 

Rs. A, 

Western Circle (United Pro¬ 
vinces) ..... 77,500 0 Government royalty. 

Western Circle (United Pro¬ 
vinces) . 1,00,000 0 Salami. (Payments in re¬ 

spect of this area terminate 
at the end of the current 
season, i.e., 1930-31.) 

Nepal . 80,001 0 To Nepal Government. 

(During the season 1930-31 
royalty has been levied at 
a rate per maund on actual 
quantities of grass ex¬ 
tracted.) 

Ea,stern Circle (United Provinces)— 

192.5-1928 .... 11,250 0 Government royalty, 

1928-1934 . 7,250 0 Do. 

Sahebgunge .... 01 Do. 

per md. 

The royalties in respect of Nepal, Eastern Circle and Sahebgunge are 
paid by Contractors who supply the Mills from the.se areas. 

(2) lia.m.hoo. —(a) The principal source of the Company’.s supplies _ of 
bamboo is the Angul Forest division of Bihar and Orissa. At one time 
the Company obtained certain supplies from Assam and recently has made 
purchases of bamboos from local districts in Bengal, 

(h) As the collection, extraction and transportation of bamboos to the 
mills from the Angul Forest division has only been taken in hand sinca 
1923-24 we give below a short re-sume of the methods employed. 

The bamboos arc cut by hand and extracted by manual labour or by 
bullocks to the nearest forest roads. They are then loaded on carts or 
motor-lorries for tran.sport to the depot on the Mahanadi river, the average 
lead being 12 to 14 miles. It is necessary to out the bamboos into short 
lengths when they have to be transported by motor-lorries. At the depot 
rafts are constructed and the bamboos floated from the forest areas to 
Cuttack, a di,stance of approximately 90 miles. At Cuttack another depot 
is maintained from which despatches are made to the mills as and when 
required. 

Labour ba.s been available for all sections of the work, but we have 
experienced a shortage of carters and in spite of recruiting this class of 
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workmen from neighbouring States, etc-, we have found it necessary to 
employ a fleet of motor-lorries in order to transport the necessary quantity 
of bamboos within the working time available. During the season ]ust 
completed, we have worked these forest areas to the extent of 8,000 tons. 

As is only natural, when developing a new industry of this nature, a 
considerable amount of preliminary expenses have lieen incurred in the 
building of forest roads, the opening up of depots, etc., but we consider 
that from now onwards with an increased outturn, we shall be able to 
show a reduction in the cost of delivering bamboos to our mills. 

(c) The royalty payable to the Government for the right to cut and 
extract bamboos is as follows: — 

As. 

On Salia bamboos ... 4 Per 100 bamboos. 

On Daba bamboos ... 1 Do. 


Ill accordance with tlje terms of the lease Government has the right to 
double these rates after a period of 15 years. 

In addition the following minimum royalties are stipulated: — 


For the first three years .... 

Rs. 

No minimum royalty. 

For the fourth year 

. . • • , 

1,500 

Minimum royalty. 

For the fifth year . 

. 

.3,500 

Do. 

For the sixth year 

. 

5,500 

Do. 

For the seventh and 

all subsequent years 

7,600 

Do. 


9. Gi'ass.—Since 1924 the Company has not worked department,illy any 
of the grass areas, hut has employed contractors to do this work by whom 
the grass has been delivered to the mills at certain rates per ton- The 
following is a statement of the actual cost to the mill inclusive of royalty : 




Sahebgunge . 


Season. 

Western 

Circle. 

and Eastern 
Circle. 

Nepal. 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1924-25 , 

70 4 1 

46 6 

7 


1925-26 . 

60 5 1 

44 11 

4 

48 1 10 

1926-27 

58 7 7 

44 11 

4 

44 11 4 

1927-28 


r51 15 

2 


1928-29 i 


j 51 6 

0 


1929-30 

^Flat rate for all areas 

i 

j 55 5 

8 


1930-Sl J 

1 

i_49 6 

3 



Note._ The royalty payable by the Company being more or less constant 

throughout the period, the nett rate per ton naturally varies in accordance 
with the quantity delivered in any one season. 

Bamboo .—^During the years 1926-27-28 the Company obtained supplies of 
Muli bamboos from several contractors in different districts in Assam. 
The .average price paid during these yeans was approximately Rs. .37 per 
ton delivered into the Mills. 

In 1928 the Company commenced operations on a very small scale in 
the Angul division, but due, to the high preliminary expenses incurred in 
starting these areas and to the small quantity of bamboo extracted during 
the initial years, the actual all-in cost per ton worked ,at an excessively 
high figure. It has only been during the last year that these Angul areas have 
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been worked to any extent, and we give below details of our costs in 
respect of bamboos suppUcd to the mills for the year ended iSlst March, 1931 




Per ton. 

(a) Cutting, carting and baling 


Rs, A. 

11 5 

(b) Railway freight. 

. • 

7 8 

(e) Royalty .... . . 


0 14 

(d) Other charges— 

1. Rafting and floating .... 

Rs. A. 

3 5 


2. Handling charges at Cuttack depot, 
transport to station and loading 

into 'wagons ..... 

6 2 


3. Establishment, travelling, road-mak- 

ing, inspection, etc. 

8 14 




18 5 


38 0 


Certain quantities of bamboos have also been purchased from local sources 
in Bengal and these have been delivered into our mills at a relatively cheap 
price. 

10. Geuerally Railway fi'eights on coal, grass and other materials havt' 
remained constant during tlie past several years. In 192.5 the Company 
obtained special freight rates for grass traffic from the various raihvoy,s 
over which tlie material passes from the fields to the mills. These freight 
rates were later converted in 1928 into a wagon rate, and we consider 
them fair and reasonable. 

When the Company commenced the tramsportation of bamboos from Cuttack 
to its mills a ,s|)eeial rate was ap)>lied for and obtained although the rate 
granted is not so low as that granted on gras.s over a similar load. When 
the volume of this traffic has increased as is normally expected, the Com¬ 
pany pro|)ose again- to approach the Railway Company concerned for a 
reduction 4n the freight. 

On the 1st February, 1931, the Eastern Bengal Railway increased the 
terniinnl charge on traffic over their Railway by two pies per maund. 
vide their Special Rate Cfrcular No. 1 of 1931. On the 15th March, 1931, 
the terminal charge was reduced by one pie per maund, vide, their Special 
Rate Circular No. 3, 1931. 3 he result i.s that the charge now in force 
shows an increase over the rates obtaining before the 1st February 1931. 
This has increased not only the cost of our raw materials, but also the cost 
of delivering our paper. The matter was taken up to some length with 
the Railway Company concerned, hut being unable to obtain relief letters 
were written to the Railw.oy Board. We contend that such an increase was 
unjustifiable being contrary to the general trend of prices as shewn by 
index figures, etc,, and places an extra burden on industries at a time 
when a reduction in freights might have been expected. 

11. Tn view of the great importance of this question it is desirable to 
give a general resume of oar policy in connection with Bamboo before 
dealing in detail with the .several special points mentioned in the question. 
Some information reg.arding onr progre.ss with Bamboo is embodied in 
our representation to the Board of date 27th April, 1931. More detained 
particulars are contained in our letter of 9th .Tuly, 1930, to the Govern 
ment of India, a copy of w-hich has been .supplied to the Board, 

An important point which calls for nreliminary comment is the fact that 
the Tariff Board in 192,5 declared and Government admitted that “ fresh 
capital must be secured by the industry if the possibilities are to he fully 
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investigated At the same time the Government decided that its assist¬ 
ance should be of a limited and tentative nature only so as not to encour¬ 
age indiscriminate investment. This policy naturally did not facilitate 
the raising of fresh capital for the initiation of substantial improvements 
at the existing mills. Consequently the money for such improvements could 
not become available until the beneficent effect of the tariff had been 
unmistakably reflected in the commercial working of the mills. In the 
case of the Titagliur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., a financial reconstruction was 
carried out in 1925 with the aid of a cash contribution of thirty lakhs from 
the Managing Agents but it was not until early in 1928 that fresh capital 
was raised for neoessarj' mill reconstruction and for the erection of a 
plant for the digestion of Bamboo upon a scale of full mill working. 

The Report of the Tariff Board in 1926 contained many adverse criti¬ 
cisms upon the worldng, lay-out and equipment of our mills as well as 
upon the nature and quality of the paper produced. The Board was able 
to appreciate and acknowledge that the deficiencies of the mills were the 
result of War conditions wherein the mills had to use any makeshift 
arrangements to maintain and increase production in accordance with the 
requirements of the country. Nevertheless our capacity as paper manufac¬ 
turers lay under reproach. So long as this was the case it could not be 
expected that the mills would be able to do justice to a new fibre. It could 
not have benefited ourselves nor have assisted the promotion of the bamboo 
pulp industry had we attempted the manufacture of Bamboo pulp on a 
mill scale before we saw our way to regain our lost efficiency and to be 
reasonably certain of putting a paper of good quality upon the market. 
Clearly as potential users of Bamboo pulp, it was our first duty, as paper- 
makers, to put our paper-making plant in order. But in doing so we have 
never lost sight of the fact that the protective tariff was given to enable 
us to investigate the possibilities of the manufacture of pulp and paper 
from Bamboo, and research and development work was maintained con¬ 
currently with effort de.signed to improve the paper-making efficiency. ■ 

Dealing first with the work on the paper-making side it may be said 
that after completing the improvements we had in hand at the time of 
the 1924 Tariff Enquiry we found ourselves still faced with very great diffi¬ 
culty owing to the fact that our main staple- at both mills was Sabai grass, 
and that the arrangements we had tlien been able to adopt in regard to 
the treatment of pulp from this material did not- give precisely the results 
at which we aimed. In these circumstances we had recourse to the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. William Wallace of Garrongrove Mills, Scotland. This gentle¬ 
man is one of the most prominent and successful grass pulp and paper- 
makers in Great Britain. He had already assisted us materially with his 
advice and in August, 1926, we arranged with him to come to India to 
study the conditions at our Mills with a view to drawing up plans' for a 
comprehensive scheme of rearrangement and replacement of plant, designed 
in such a way as to lend itself In the incorporation of features requisite tor 
the treatment of Bamboo by the Soda process. We also engaged expert staff 
to assist in carrying out whatever plans should be recommended. Very un¬ 
fortunately at the last moment, Mr. Wallace was unable to come to India 
but under his advice plans were elaborated both here and in Scotland in 
consultation with Mr. Frank Gray of Messrs. Jas, Bertram & Son, Ltd., the 
well-known paper-maker Engineers of Edinburgh. Eventually in the cold 
weather of 1927-28 Mr, Gray visited the Mills and with his assistance definite 
decisions were reached and a comprehensive programme formulated for schemes 
of Mill reconstruction in progressive stages as well as for improvement in 
existing plant and equipment. 

Some particulars of the work accomplished are given in answer to Question 
No. ,88 as well as in our notes regarding point (/) of the question now 
under reply and it is unnecessary to detail them here. But one point we 
wish to emphasize is that work of this description takes a long time even when 
questions of finance can be overcome. The great difficulty has been to effect 
the necessary alterations without interfering with tlie productive capacity 
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of the Mills or adversely affecting the quality of the paper produced. Many 
old buildings had to be gutted out and entirely reconstructed. Consequently 
to keep old plant at work until new i)laiit was installed necessitated the 
adoption of nutiieroua makeshift arrangements and militated agaiirst the 
speedy completion of the work. 

As stated in our letter of 9th July, 1930, to Government, wood pulp played 
an important part in assisting us over our difficulties. It enabled us to 
maintain and to increase output while taking in hand the necessary im¬ 
provement work. It thus promoted the success of the Company’s commercial 
working and thereby contributed very substantially to the advancement of 
our plans for the development of Bamboo. In our opinion therefore criti¬ 
cisms based upon the quantities of wood pulp imported and used in recent 
years are ill-conceived since they take no account of the circumstances of 
our mills. It is perhaps permissible for us to remark that a complaint that 
the import of wood pulp causes a “ drain ” upon India’s finances comes 
with singularly little grace from those engaged in the import of paper. 
Were India obliged to import her requirements of paper the drain would 
increase five-fold and in addition India’s industrial organism would suffer 
definite injury. 

Looking now at the progres.s made in matters more directly associated 
with the development of Bamboo, we believe wa have made a notable advance 
in regard to the chemical treatment of Bamboo. We deal with this matter in 
more detail in another section of this answer where we describe the equipment 
which the Kankinara Mill now possesses for the manufacture of Bamboo 
pulp. Before this lay-out was finally decided upon we carried out a great 
many experiments at Titaghur in the ordinary Sinclair Digesters, also in a 
special plant erected at the Mill for experimental purposes. The latter 
comprised part of the Boving Digester equipment supplied some years 
earlier from Sweden for the abortive Burma Bamboo Mill scheme. This 
olaut was designed for the treatment of Bamboo on the “ overhead ’’ system 
’nd would require modification for reasonably economical working in the 
“ fractional ” or in the closed cycle s.ystem of digestion. What we have 
accomplished on the chemical side as the result of these experiments and of 
the research work carried out in the laboratory is mentioned later. On the 
practical or mechanical side the experiments at the mills were naturally 
of the greatest value. One of the thorny points of the Bamboo problem is 
with regard to the most effective method of mechanically treating the raw 
bamboo prior to digestion. It will be remembered that Mr. Raitt in 1912 
pronounced definitely in favour of crushing bamboo rather than ‘ chipping ’ 
it in accordance with the usual mill practice as applied to coniferous wood. 
He then said that “ the only drawback to crushing is the increase in mas* 
which it entails”. In our earlier experiments with bamboo, about the 
same time, we considered this objection so weighty that we decided in 
favour of chipping especially as our experience of a crusher (the same as 
supplied to the French Mill at Tonquin, Indo-China) proved that it was 
unsuitable for the classes of Bamboo we were then using. Consequently for 
our Burma Bamboo plant we had ordered two heavy chippers of the usual 
Swedish type for wood hut with special appliances designed to facilitate the 
more effective treatment of Bamboo. These proved satisfactory up to a 
point and both at Titaghur and subsequently at Kankinara numerous re¬ 
peated attempts were made to ascertain whether by any alteration or adjust¬ 
ment the requisite results could be obtained from them. These experiments 
were continued long after we had provided ourselve.s with a heavy bamboo 
crusher designed according to our own ideas for the treatment of all classes 
of Bamboo. The best that can be said of the chippers is that they can 
be employed as supplementary to, or as a stand-by to, a crushing plant 
but that, if employed, the pulp produced will not be entirely free from 
‘ sbieve ’—a defect which cannot he tolerated in a high class paper. 

Experience with these chippers led to the construction of a very heave 
tvoe of Crusher consisting originally of three and latterly of four sets of 
rolls of different surface characteristics. We were of course aware of the 
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features of tlie machine in use at Naihati but our object was to secure a 
crusher which would satisfactorily deal with each and every kind of Bamboo 
and to attain that end we have spared neither time nor trouble in the 
. "arrying out of one alteration after another and in experiment with several 
vypes and arrangements of rolls. AVe have now before us plans for another 
crusher which will embody certain improvements which we have found to 
he essential and is expected to he a more efficient machine than the exist- 
ing one, hut before putting this in hand for manufacture «'e await results 
of yet another machine designed in Glasgow for our friends at Itaneegimge. 
Should the machine now being installed at the Bengal Paper Mills come up 
to our requirements in practical working it may prove the solution of our 
problem. On trials in Glasgow it appears to have dealt quite satisfactorily 
with samples of different ty’pes of Bamboo whicdi «e shipped Home for experi¬ 
mental purposes but it will be appreciated that a week or two of steady 
working under mill conditions may give resnlt.s very different from those 
obtained on a trial run in the rnaker^s workshop. 

In dwelling upon thi.s question of the mechanical treatment of tlie raw 
bamboo we merely wish to indicate an aspect of onr work wliich lias taken 
up a considerable amount of time. The clifficnlty is not insuperable and we 
are confident of overcoming it. It might he circumvented by so designing 
the washing and straining plant so as to eliminate shieve after digestion 
and bleaching, but this would not he the most economical way of dealing 
with the difficult 3 ’'. The projier conr.se is to open up the bamboo sufficiently 
to prevent the occurrence of shieve thereby at the same time reducing the 
amount of chemical required for digesting and bleaching as ivell as simpli¬ 
fying the subsequent processes. 

The question of the size and type of digester suitable for Bamboo is 
one that of course depends mainly upon the cooking process adopted. For 
our mill experiments—a.s distinct from those in the laboratory—we have 
used the ordinary Sinclair ‘ grass ’ digester, the Swe<lish type as used in 
wood pulp mills and the revolving type of Horizontal digester. It is im¬ 
possible for anyone to dogmatize on the question and we would not in the 
meantime liazard an opinion as to the most suitable digester for our process, 
but we hope that the new plant now on order nill eventually prove helpful 
as a guide to the settlement of this problem as well as in bringing about 
an improvement in prodxiction and economy in innnufacture. 

It is not only in the mills that we have had to spend considerable time 
and trouble in connection with the developing of bamboo, much has also 
been done in the forests. As already mentioned briefly in our re])ly to 
Question No. 8, the process of cutting, extracting and transporting bamboos 
has been carried out successfully, and any difficulties which have been 
encountered have been overcome. We have, however, in addition taken .some 
pains to obtain definite confirmation as to the .sustained annual yield of 
bamboo available under safe working conditions in the area leased to ns. 
It will take several years to form our conclusions because of the .system of 
four years’ rotation under which we aie working, but much ha.s been done 
in demarcating plots where different methods of felling have been employed. 
AVe attach the utmost importance to this subject as we have in mind the 
probability of building a pulp factory at Cuttack or at some suitable site 
in that neighbourhood. For such a project with a capacit.y of .say 10,000 
tons of pulp per annum there must be no doubt whatever regarding the 
quantity of raw bamboos regularly available within easy di.stance of the 
proposed mill. ^ In this connection we would mention that we Have recently 
.completed an inspection of the bamboo areas in several of the Orissa Feu- 
fdatory States in the near proximity of our present areas, all of wliich are 
capable of suiiplylng bamboos conveniently to Cuttack. 

In other respects also much pioneer work has been done, ri.i., in road 
tbuilding and dep6t construction, with the necessary .sheds for stacking the 
'.bamboos, quarters for staff, labour, etc. All such work has added considerably 
fto the co.st of working the areas during these initial years and although it is 
■difficult to estimate what savings can be made on past costs we give in 
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answer to section (6) of this question a price at which we consider it should 
be possible to deliver bamboos to our mills within the nest year or two. 
Costs depend upon methods and means of extraction. These have to be 
vei*y carefully organized and worked up in such a way as to avoid, as far 
as possible, undue disturbance of economic conditions in the forest areas 
and this«matter ha.s had our closest attention in its various aspects. 

As stated in our letter to the Board, dated 27th April 1931 our policy 
is in the first instance aimed at the development of the manufacture of 
Bamboo Puljj and Paper at our existing mills. Obviously this is the safest 
as well as possibly the speediest means of proving the possibilities, over¬ 
coming diffioTilties and solving problems whether in relation to mill design 
and practice or in regard to Forest working. It must be obvious to the 
Board that precipitate action in regard to the design, erection and situation 
of the projected Pulp Mill might have unfortunate consequences and that 
it is of the utmost importance to pave the way for the future project in the 
manner we have adopted. 

Much has been accomplished and we feel confident that an examination 
of the progress already made will fully justify a recommendation for a 
further grant of fi.scal protection. 

(«) As the Tariff Board is doubtless aware this Company has for many 
years actively interested itself in the development of Bamboo pulp for 
papermaking, and when the present protective tariff was introduced further 
research work was immediately undertaken, in order to determine the 
possibility of manufacturing bamboo pulp economically. Our former en¬ 
quiries had led us to adapt the view adopted by Mr. Raitt (in his report 
publi.shed in Indian Forest Records 1912) that the alkaline treatment of 
bamboo was likely to give the best re.sults. Moreover the possibilities of 
the sulphite (or acid) process have already been developed in this country 
by the India Paper Pulp Co, Hence our exploratory work has been almost 
entirely confined to the development of the soda process. In this connection 
we take the opportunity of acknowledging our indebtedness to the pioneer 
work of Mr. Raitt and his colleagues at Dehra Dun in the chemical treatment 
of bamboo. 

As .a I'esult of exhaustive tests both in the laboratory and on a mill 
scale at Titaghiir vre came to the conclusion that, while the fractional 
process developed by Mr. Raitt, represented a very distinctive advance in 
alkali digestion processes especially as applied to bamboo, we could, by 
the application of the counterflow principle, in a closed cycle system of 
digestion, obtain a still better pulp with reduced steam and chemical cost.s. 
The outcome of our experiments was the Cascade process now in use at 
Kankinara, 

This process has proved suitable for the treatment of many different types 
of Indian bamboo and the resultant pulp ijossesses qualities which render 
it suitable for the highest grades of Indian Mill made paper either alone 
or in conjunction with grass or other fibres. We find that bamboo pulp 
of our own manufacture.is superior for most of our purposes to the ordinary 
qualities of easy bleaching sulphite wood pulp which we are in the habit 
of importing. It is cleaner, free from resins, and bleaches to a high white 
colour. We use it in all the superior qualities of paper made at Kankinara. 

Our bamboo pulpmaking plant is not yet adequate to supply the full 
demands of the paperniaking machines and we are therefore obliged to use 
a considerable percentage of imported woodpulp as well as a proportion 
of other materials in our various ‘ furnishes Hence in the meantime 
the bamboo pulp produced is rarely a sole ingredient of the paper made, 
although upon occasions it has represented a v^'ry high percentage—^up to 
100 per cent.—of the fibre content of certain makes of paper. 

We have however been able to satisfy ourselves that the material can 
he used to advantage in all the better class paper and that paper made 
from it is .acceptable to the market. In other words bamboo paper mad* 
from our bamboo pulp is a. commercial success both from the manufacturing, 
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or teolinioal standpoint and from the marketing point of view. Looking 
at the matter from the purely economic view-point it has to be admitted 
that a good deal remains to be done in the way of reducing costs. The 
statement accompanying reply to Question No. 48 shows that the cost per 
ton of bamboo pulp during the half year ended 31st March, 1931, amounted 
to Rs. 204, a figure which is certainly high but compares not unfavourably 
with the cost of grass pulp as produced during the same period by old 
grass digesters at Titaghur. 

This is not unsatisf.actory when it is remembered that the eKisting 
pulpmaking plant at Kankiiiara has- been in operation for little over a 
year. Moreover many mechanical difficulties cropped up which greatly inter¬ 
fered with regular working and caused much additional expense. 

Our previous remarks regarding the mechanical treatment prior to 
digestion illustrate one of the difficulties encountered. Alterations, 
experiments, and mechanical troubles in this part of the plant greatly 
interfered with i-cgularity and quantity of output. Other troubles were 
experienced in the digestei’ house arising out of the circumstance that in 
the fractional, or in the closed cj'cle system, hot caustic liquor has to be 
transferred with steam undci' pressure from one vessel to another. This puts 
demands upon the piping and cocks and valves employed, of a more severe 
nature than called for in working on the overhead system and although 
we had anticipated this and had gone to considerable expense in providing 
special cocks and valves the losses and dela.ys due to leakage have caused 
much interference with output and economical working Samples of a 
recently invented type of valve have been tried out and appear to meet 
requirements at a reasonably Icr/c cost and with the u.se of cast steel tees 
and bends in the piping ranges these troubles should be overcome. 

It is obvious that as uninterrupted working develops and the scale of 
production increases there is bound to be an all round reduction in the 
cost of pulp manufacture. With these and other savings detailed in other 
sections of our answer we expect the cost of bamboo pulp made at Kankinnra, 
will come down to Rs. 172-8 per ton. Should we be able to use sulphate the 
cost should come down to Rs. 162-8. In this connection see the 

estimates given in repl.y to question No. 49. 

In submitting the foregoing repl.y to this question we may add that we 
are not certain whether the Board would expect us, at this stage, to put 
torward estimates as -to the economic possibilities of a new pulp mill at or 
near the forest areas. 

We believe that from a separate pulp mill suitably situated in the 
vicinity of the Angul District we could manufacture and deliver unbleached 
bamboo pulp to our paper mills at a total all-in cost substantially below the 
figures attainable at Kankinara. 

(h) Our supplies of bamboo are obtained partly from the portion of the 
,4ngul bamboo area fCuttack) leased from the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa in October 1928 and partly from other areas in Bengal. Bnserl unon 
deliverie.s during the working season of 1930-31 the average approximate 
total cost of 10,000 tons of bamboo delivered at Mill would work out _ at 
Rs. 32 per ton inclusive of all overheads, depreciation on transport lorries, 
and freight and all charges to Mill. This cost naturally includes a certain 
amount of expenditure which might he regarded as of an exceptional 
nature but which has been necessary for the opening up of the areas. As 
working develop.? the incidence of such items and of overheads would natur-ally 
be reduced, and we expect to get down to a working figure of Rs. 30. This 
would represent a saving of Rs. 8 per ton of bamboo on the present cost of 
nipplies from our own lesised areas (vi-de reply to Question No. 91. 

(c) According to our experience the actual ouantitv of coal consumed 
■s not always a, reliable measure of the cost of “ Power and Fiml ”. We 
are aware that the use of a high class coal usually means a reduction in 
the quantity required per ton of pulp and paper but the u.se of an inferior 
coal may be much more economical if the saving in price is such as more 
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than to compensate for the extra coal tonnage consumed. We found this 
to be the case in the tests mentioned in our answer to question No. 34. 

For this reason therefore we do not attempt to answer question No. 11 
{c) in the form in which it is put and prefer to look at the figures of cost 
per ton. 

In the analysis statement furnished in reply to question No. 48 it will 
be seen that the cost of steam for process work and digestion of pulp and 
for the provision of ijower amounted during the past year to Rs. 22'643 
per ton of bone dry pulp. When the monthly output of bamboo pulp 
attains the figure of «580 tons for which we are now budgetting we expect 
to see a reduction of fully ten per cent, in the cost of power and fuel 
provided of course that there is no increase in the price of coal. Indeed 
with certain steam and heat economies we have in view we believe the 
.reduction in cost would not he less than Rs. 3 per ton of dry pulp. 

(d) The present cost of chemicals is Rs. 62-36 per ton of pnlj). 

This is a relatively high figure due to several causes, e.g .— 

(1) Losses experienced through mechanical difficulties incidental to 

the experimental nature of the plant and methods of working it. 

(2) Low output. 

(3) Use of solid caustic soda to replace the alkali lost in process. 

(4) Inelficiency of old causticising plant. 

At Kankinara, with the greater output expected from the new plant 
.and after effecting improvements at the causticising plant, we expect to 
bring the chemical cost down by about Rs. 16. 

Owing to the situation of the Mill in a very populous locality we have 
not been able to use Sulphate as a ‘ make-up ’ on account of the unpleasant 
odours usually associated with its use in a pulp mill. The use of Sulphate 
would reduce the cost of chemicals per ton of pulp still further. We 
estimate the further saving at about Rs. 10 per ton. The difficulty in 
•regard to odour should not arise in the case of a new mill established at 
or in a Bamboo area. Even at our own Mills it may be overcome when 
working reaches a scale sufficiently large to justify the installation of a 
►deodorising unit as is now successfully done in America. 

(e) In answering questions Nos. 36 and 38 we comment upon the marked 
extent to which improvement in our manufacturing operations has been 
reflected in the better quality of our product. The alterations effected at 
our Mills enable us to produce—from bamboo, grass, woodpulp or other 
-fibres—a paper which is vastly superior in almost every respect to that 
which we were manufacturing at the date of the last enquiry. The paper 
from bamboo satisfactorily meets market requirements and we feel certain 
that any improvement which may become necessary in the future can he 
met. 

A feature of bamboo is its mellowness which renders it highly suitable 
Tor high class printing paper or for admixture with sabai grass which 
gives paper of a harder type. With these two materials we can produce 
a paper of varying qualities to suit the requirements of the different sections 
of the market. It is well known that a^large class of consumer.s has a 
decided preference for paper made from sabai grass. On the other hand 
Tor certain purposes bamboo paper is more suitable. For example in the 
-making of Imitation Art paper bamboo has been found particularly 
satisfactorj-. 

Our experience with bamboo as a staple material for paper is of course 
not of very long standing and is small compared with our experience with 
grass, therefore so far as our mills are concerned the varied uses and 
application of bamboo in paper leave much room for further investi¬ 
gation. For example we have satisfied ourselves that bamboo can 
take the place of imported woodpulp in most classes of paper but there 
-may he certain special papers for which bamboo alone would not be entirely 
J9n liable or most economical. 
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It hardly needs mention that there is no single fibre in the world which 
is equally suitable for all purposes and bamboo is no exception to this rule. 

Questions of the kind indicated will naturally be solved in the course 
of practical working as time and opportunity offers. It is also very probable 
that special qualities of paper will be developed from bamboo as the paper- 
maker gains experience in the uses and virtues of the fibre. 

In the meantime, it may safely be stated that bamboo pulp will make 
most of the qualities in general use equally as well as pulp from rvood. 
It produces a very clean paper as it is free from the resins sometimes 
accompanying woodpulp. . 

(/) (i) Certain plant has been installed at Titaghiir from time to time 
for experimental purposes, but this has been alluded to in our preliminary 
statement in answer to this question and need not be detailed here. The 
equipment introduced at Kankinara for the mauufacture of bamboo pulp 
comprised the following ; — 

One bamboo crusher designed and manufactxired in India. 

Two Bamboo Chippers designed and manufactured in Sweden. 

A re-arrangement of eight gra.ss digesters of the Sinclair type together 
with liquor container.s, piping, etc,, in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of the Cascade Process. 

The Wallace Hydraulic Pulp Emptying system. 

A waslung and bleaching system consisting of seven large towers ndth 
immijs, piping, concentrators and chests. 

Sandtables, .strainer.s and concentrator for the bleached and washed 
pulps. 

Completion of Kestner Soda Becovery Plant already paid for and 
partly erected some years ago. 

In addition to the above items it was necessary to provide additional 
steam and power plant for working bamboo and we installed two large 
high pressure Lancashire steam boilei's in place of two old low pressui'e 
boilers, also putting in a 600 K. W. Turbo Alternator and installing 
electric drive for the Digester, Bleaching and Straining Departments. The 
total cost of this work amounted to over Rs. lakhs without the cost of 
the Kestner Plant and without taking into account the value of old plant 
utilized or transferred from other departments, etc. 

(ii) The new plant which it is now proposed to instal at No. 2 Mill 
consists of the following.— 

Five large 4J ton digesters of the Sinclair type but with modifications 
of design intended to overcome difficiilties experienced with the 
ordinary type of Sinclair digesters. 

One additional crushing pl.nnt with suitable conveyors also storage 
for crushed bamboo. 

The digesters have been ordered. They are in course of manufacture in 
Scotland and will be shipped to this country very shortly. Meantime we are 
reconstructing a building for their reception and are preparing to effect 
necessary alterations in the existing lay-out. 

Plans are under consideration for the rearrangements of the existing 
caustioisers with additional plant including a Rotary Vacuum filter. The 
details of the proposed installation are at present being gone into with the 
help of our technical advsers at Home. 

(g) As indicated in (/) above, the expenditure incurred on the installation 
at Kankinara amounts to over R«. 54 lakhs exclusive of the value of old 
plant utilized. The cost of the new installation is estimated at a sum of 
Rs. 34 lakhs inclusive of building alterations and the construction of a 
new Bamboo Crushing and Chipping House with a new Crusher of improved 
design. 

(h) The maximum capacity of the existing plant at No. 2 Mill is 840 tons 
of -raw bamboo per month which would represent 336 tons of bamboo pulp 
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at say 40 iier cent, jneld. The new proposals are designed to bring the 
total consumption of bamboo up to 1,456 tons per month representing about 
580 tons of pulp monthly or nearly 7,000 tons per annum. The new 
Digester house will be ari-anged in such a way that the new plant therein 
.•an be duirlicated if necessary without extra expense for building con¬ 
struction. 


(i) The total output of unbleached bamboo pulp for each year since 1923-24 
lias been a.s follows : — 


Tons. 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 
J926-27 
n 927-28 
J928-29 
.1929-30 
!l930-31 


0-864 
13-095 
58-635 
128-642 
. 326-810 

. 181-817 

. 2,179-940 


(j) In answer to question No. 7, it has been explained that the leased 
areas from which we draw our supplies of raw bamboo are expected to 
yield from 25,000 to 30,000 tons annually and that under the terms of our 
lease farther areas will be allotted to us should this he necessary in order 
to fui'nish^ the requisite quantities. It was also mentioned that the mills 
are obtaining some of their supplies from other local sources in Bengal and 
this method of supply holds possibilities. 

12. In the accompanying statement (Annexure C) the jn-ices of the res¬ 
pective qualities of woodpulp purchased by us during the pa.st seven years 
are shewn on a F.O.B. port of shipment basis. Actually we purchase our 
pulp on a C. and F. Cahmtta basis, but allowance has been made for the 
sea. freiglit in quoting the foregoing prices. The following further inform¬ 
ation is given which sliows the further charges incuri-ed on bringing the 
pulp to the mills .- — 

(a) In resjject of puti^ from Scandinavia, Finland, Germany and 
Portugal— 

Per ton. 


(i) Freight, insurance, etc. 
(ii) Landing charges 
(tit) Transport cliorges to Mill 


i(h) In respect of pulp from Czecho-Slovakia— 
(i) Freight, insurance, etc. 

(it) Landing charges . ; . . 

i(iii) Transport charges to Mill 


Rs. 

A. 

33 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

37 

10 

28 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

32 

9 


The port of importation in all cases is Calcutta. 


13. With reference to the increase in the quantity of pulp imported as 
shown in the statement submitted in answer to que.stion No, 12, the reasons 
for this increase were very fully set out in a letter, dated the 9th July, 1930, 
addressed b\' this Company to the Joint Secretary to Government, Commerce 
'Department, Simla, a copy of which is in the hands of the Tariff Board. 
These reasons were also briefly alluded to in our preliminary statement in 
reply to question 11. For ready reference however, we quote an excerpt 
from the above letter which explains the conditions prevailing in our 
mills and shows wdiy the increase in the importation of pulp rvas inevitable. 
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“ So far as concerns our oAvn importation of woodpulp the figures 
submitted with this letter show that our consumption of indigenous 
materials has not decreased, but on the contrary has increased to an extent, 
even slightly greater than the increased consumption of woodpulp. This has 
occurred in spite of the fact that we have laboured under considerable dis¬ 
advantages having had to undertake a great deal of reconstructive work 
at the mills including the re-arrangement of the entire digesting and pnip 
preparing plant at our No. 2 Mill. Incidentally such an alteration could 
not have been accomplished without grave interference with working and 
ivithout considerable loss had we not been able to resort to woodpulp during 
the time the pulpmaking plant was out of commission and although we have 
not quite finished what we have to do in this connection—at both mills—■ 
we are already making a considerable portion of our pulp requirements 
from bamboo and are correspondingly reducing the employment of imported 
pulp. 

“ The reason for the large imports of woodpulp both by ourselves and 
by other grass mills, is to be found in the repprt of the Tariff Board. 
On page after page of this report the high working costs of the grass mills 
and their consequent inability to sell their output are attributed in large 
measure to the state of their plant and equipment much of which was 
obsolete and worn out. The effects of over-production during the’ 
war and of the subsequent destructive competition left our mills ex¬ 
hausted and in a most unsatisfactory position in regard to efficiency. Tcf 
quote from para, 28 of the Tariff Board report ‘ the paper made in India 
from sahai grass during the last five years has not been satisfactory and 
i.s inferior to the paper made by the same mills before the war ’ also ‘ the 
lost efficiency could not be recovered in 2 years or even three ’. Obviously 
in such conditions it was our first duty as papermakers, and as potential 
users of bamboo pulp, to put our papermaking plant in order. More, it was- 
a vital necessity because of the precarious condition of much of our yilant. 
At any time a breakdown might have occurred to cause serious interruption 
in production and possibly disastrous results upon the commercial working, 
of the company.” 

Form No. Ill as submitted with this questionnaire (vide answer to- 
question No. 19) shows the rc.dufvtion which has taken place during the last 
two years in our consumption of imported pulp and the Corresponding 
increase in the quantities of indigenous materials used. The installation of 
the new digesters will further increase the production of pulp from indigenous 
fibres which will be reflected in a corresponding reduction in the use of 
Imported pulp, 

14. The answer to this question is in the a.ffirmative. The minimum 
quantity we require at present in order to make up the deficiencies of 
our pulp producing capacity is 9,000 tons per annum. After the new plant 
is installed at No. 2 Mill this would be reduced by about 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
per annum, and when we have developed our pulp making plant, either by 
extensions planned for both mills or by the construction of a pulp mill, 
we should eventually need only a very small quantity of imported woodpulp,, 
not more than about 100 tons per month at each mill. 

The purpose for which woodpulp is at present required is chiefly to keep 
our paperrnaking plant fully employed. Eventually we shall only need the 
above-mentioned minimum quantity of one species or another of imported 
woodpulp for use in the manufacture of special papers and as a standby 
to assist production. 

The following comments by our Mill Manager and Superintendent upon 
the technical possibilities of bamboo are of interest in connection with the 
question under reply : — 

“ A Paper Mill in India can be absolutely independent of imported 
woodpulp. 

“ It is possible to make from bamboo any grade of paper now being: 
made in any of the Indian Mills from woodpulp. 
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“ A mill working the two fibres, bamboo and sabai grass, to the extent 
of 80 per cent, and 20 per cent, respectively, could make any reasonable- 
class of paper demanded of them. 

“ A mill producing paper from bamboo without the help of woodpulp 
or grass, could for special lines use waste Hemp ropes or waste rags as is 
done to-day. An entirely bamboo pulp paper mill would be capable of 
making all the classes of paper now being made entirely of woodpulp by 
any of the woodpulp Paper Mills in Great Britain. 

“ Indian mills are in a peculiar position in so much as they are called 
upon to make and do make practically any quality of paper. We handle 
qualities which the. ordinary woodpulp paper mill in Great Britain will not 
attempt to make. In doing this we have to use a certain amount of Hemp 
ropes or white tailors cuttings as a help when extraordinary strength ia 
required. 

“ When we say we will not require imported woodpulp we expect to be 
able to get other local fibres such as hemp rope for use in special lines the 
same as we do at present.” 

15. With certain minor fluctuations the price of woodpulp generally 
during the past seven years has shown a gradual reduction. This may be 
the natural result of the general fall which has taken place in world prices 
of most commodities. During the past year however the reduction has 
been much more marked and may be explained by the ultimate position 
arising from over-production on the part of the pulp mills and falling 
off of demands of the consumers. It is extremely difficult to endeavour to 
forecast the probable trend of prices of woodpulp during the next few 
years. Woodpulp prices have pot returned to their pre-war level, but on 
the other hand it ia a recognised fact that the supplies of materials in 
the timber producing countries are being consumed for pulp manufacture 
faster than they are being reproduced. We would also mention that an 
agreement has been come to by the majority of the European pulp producers 
to reduce their output by 15 per cent. In all the circumstances we doubt 
if during the next few years the price of woodpulp is likely to show any 
marked variation from its present day level. We quote for what it is 
worth, the statement of a well-known firm of agents for Scandinavian pulp 
mills which perhaps gives a fair view' of the immediate position as seen 
by those interested as sellers of pulp. They write as folIow.s • — 

“ The present prices for pulp, especially for sulphite pulp are below 
cost of production and prices will certainly rise somewhat as soon as the 
demand is in closer keeping with the supply. We certainly do not expect 
any startling rise in price.” 

Looking further ahead it would seem that the price situation must 
eventually he governed by the increasing disparity between the regenera¬ 
tion of supplies of material and the world demand for paper and paper 
products. 

According to a compilation of official reports and estimates made for 
the Weekly Business Review of the American Pulp and Paper Association, 
and published in the World’s Paper Trade Review of date June 27th, 
1930, the world’s production of paper has increased as follows: — 

1900—from about 5 million tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1905—to about 8 million tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1908—slightly above 9 million tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1913—approaching 13 million tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1920—about 14 million tons of 2,000 lbs. 

1927—about 21 million tons of 2,000 lbs. 

In twenty-seven years the output has thus quadrupled. By 1929 production 
of paper in the United States has further increased by nearly one million 
ton.s while both in Canada and in Northern Europe pulp production was, 
half a million tons higher in 1929 than in 1927. The, figures illustrate the 
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•enormous growth in the world’s requirements and since they show steady 
progress (except during the war period) they encourage the belief that the 
upward movement in consumption, interrupted for the present hy general 
depression in trade, will he resumed when the depression passes away. In 
-such case it would he reasonable to expect that increasing demand will 
eventually lead to a stiffening in the price of woodpulp. 

16. Apart from the development of bamboo we have undertaken no fresh 
investigations into the possibilities in the manufacture of paper from other 
indigenou,s materials within recent years. In answering question No, 38 
we show how the improvements in manufacturing operations have resulted 
in the production of a much better paper from sahai grass. This material 
has merits which ensure it a definite place in this country's markets similar 
in some respects to that employed by Esparto for certain descriptions of 
naper made in the United Kingdom. Moreover it is a material which can 
always he used to advantage to the extent to which it is available even if 
required only as supplementary to bamboo. It is xinlikely if will over be dis¬ 
carded by the paper-maker in India, and in effectively demonstrating its 
merits in first class paper our mills are performing a service to the industry 
in general. 

Particulars of cost of jiulp made from this fibre are given in the s-tate- 
•ment accompanying the answer to que.stion No, 48 while particulars of the 
output of pulp from grass and other fibres are given in answer to 
• question No. 3. 

17. The following statement shows the quantity of auxiliary materials 
■required per ton of paper produced and their jirice ])er ton. In some 
instances the quantity used per ton of paper is so .small as to be almost 
megligible and no quantity figure i.s entered against such items. 


Description. 



Quantity 

Rate 



Xier ton 
of Paijer. 

per ton. 




Tong. 

Rs. 

China clay 



•150 

63-256 

Alum 



■066 

83-001 

Rosin 



•029 

323122 

Alkali 



. -01.3 

123-600 

Lime 



•213 

.31-460 

Salt 



•122 

23-030 

Sulphuric Acid 




323-710 

Hydrochloric Acid 



•001 

315-710 

Starch 



•001 

202-201 

Crlue 




821-905 

■ Sulphur 




116-781 

Sodium Sulphide 



•003 

160-000 

Caustic Soda 



00 

o 

225-089 

Silicate of Soda 



. 

214-118 

Bewoid Size 



• 

336-876 

Dyes 



■001 

1,467-507 


18. As compared with the ’position in 1924 an increa.se has taken plase 
in the quantity of auxiliary raw materials available in India, In 1924 
the company found it necessary to import a certain proportion of its re¬ 
quirements of China Clay as the quality of local supplies was not .sufficiently 
high and regular to permit of use in certain classes of paper. During the 
intervening period we have kept 'in very dose touch with our local .supplie,? 
of this material, and they are now able to prodxice a quality of clay which 
■we find suitable for all dasses of paper manufactured hy us The result 
is that since early 1928 this company has not imported any China Clay. 
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la 1934 the company imported its full requirements of High Grade- 
Sulphate of Alumina no supplies being available locally. We have during 
recent years been able to purchase from local suppliers a quality of Sulphate 
of Alumina suitahle for oui- use. The suppliers however were not in a 
position to furnish us with our full requirements of this eheinical, but 
during the past two years we have obtained more than half of our require- 
ment.s from them, and we understand that in the course of a few months 
time they hope to be able to offer us a still larger quantity. 

The Company has no difficulty in obtaining its full requirements of 
Acid, Rosin, Lime and other minor chemicals from local sources. 

It manufactures its own requirements of bleach and all the soda required 
at No. 1 mill. 

19. See end of Questionnaire. 

‘30. (a) As has been mentioned previously in this evidence, the Company has 
obtained its full requirements of grass during the last 7 years and part of its 
requirements of bamboo from contractors who have delivered these materials into 
the mills at certain rates per ton. Consequently, we ourselves have no record 
as to the number of hands employed. However, we have obtained from our 
contractors their estimate of the labour employed by them and have also 
taken into account the labour employed by us direct in the working of our 
bamboo areas. The figures are as follows :— 

Rs. 

In the collection, transportation and despatch 
of grass ....... 13,000—16,000 

In the collection, transportation and despatch 

of bamboos . 2,500—8,000 

ether raw materials—say .... 1,000 

(b) The accompanying statement shews the number of hands employed at 
each mill during each of the past seven years and gives the comparative total- 
wages bill. 



No. 1 MUl. 

No. 2 Mill. 

Both Mill. 

Total Wages 
Raid. 

1924.2 5 . 

1,290 

890 

2,180 

7,47,527 

1925-26 . 

1,516 

1,001 

2,517 

6,85,147 

1926-27 . 

1,491 

975 

2,466 

7,14,309 

1927-28 . 

1,577 

1,117 

2,694 

7,04,901 

1928-29 

1,712 

1,176 

2,887 

7,47,688 

1929-80 

1,593 

1,207 

2,800 

7,49,430 

1930-81 . 

1,684 

1,314 

2,898 

8,10,723 


21. In answering this question we have again had to depend upon figures 
submitted by our contractors in respect of the sum paid as wages to the- 
labour forces employed by- them— 

Rs. 

In the collection, transportation and 
despatch of gra.ss .... 4,00,000—4,50,000 

In the collection, transportation and 

despatch of bamboo . . . 76,000—90,000 

Other raw materials—say . . . 8,000 

So far as labour in the mills is concerned the statement given in answer 
to Question No. 2 shows the wages biU in each year. 

22. At the last enquiry it was pointed out that mills had not so far been 
able to train Indians for the work of supervisors; In fact it was stated that 
there then existed no class of educated Indians suitably trained to occupy 
successfully the higher posts of management in the paper mills. 
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We have never lost sight of our obligation to Indlanise in increasing ratio 
•ajid our Directors, the majority of whom are Indians, are also very much alive 
to this obligation. Nevertheless force of circumstances has been against us. 
During recent years our main pre-occupation has been with schemes for 
.renovatioms or with actual work of renovation on which we have been constantljr 
employed. Needless to say this is not the class of work in which we can 
■employ inexperienced young men for the purpose of training them. 

In 1924, this company instituted an apprenticeship scheme, and since the 
-inaguration of that scheme no less than 24 young men drawn from various 
parts of the country and with a certain amount of knowledge of science and 
engineering, have entered the mill a.s apprentices. The work of paper- 
making is often arduous and always makes considerable demands on the 
stamina and endurance of the people engaged, thus it is not surprising that 
many of these young men did not complete the apprenticeship period. At the 
present time the Company has 10 apprentices at their mills and, generally 
speaking, it may be said, they are making satisfactory progress in their 
studies and training-, so much so that it is to be expected that certain men 
will be able to take the place of certain Europeans at present indentured to 
us on the completion of the latters’ agreements. 

It is not to be inferred from what we have written above that no progress 
has been made in the Indianization of the superior posts at our mills. The 
Chief Chemist of the Company, who is in charge of all operations at both 
mills, is an Indian. Indeed we are glad to state that Indians have proved 
themselves most apt and successful as paper mill chemists, and at the present 
moment the ohennis-try departments of both mills are in charge of Indians. 
At No. 2 Mill, the chief chemist permanently appointed is an Indian, and at 
No. 1 Mill, an Indian is acting a.s chemist in charge and will, -H^e anticipate 
in due course, be confirmed. 

In the Finishing Department of both mills Indians axe engaged, and at 
Titaghur one of our apprentices, who has just completed his time, is 
acting as Chief Finisher in the absence of the European in charge of this 
department. At No. 2 Mill, the No. 2 Finisher whom we have just appointed, 
is also one of our apprentices and has just displaced an European. 

Coming to the Engineers—our Electrical Engineers at both mills are 
Indians and three Indian Engineers have been employed at No. 2 Mill within 
the last two years. The Assistant Slechanioal Engineer at No. 1 Mill is an 
Indian. 

The doctors at both mills are Indians. 

From the foregoing details it will be noticed that in all departments of the 
mills, except in the actual papermaking sections, Indians are increasingly 
occupying prominent posts. As regards the actual papermaking sections, we 
are not as yet confident that the apprentices are capable of displacing the 
European supervisors. It should be noted however, that of the 10 apprentices 
engaged, only one (now Chief Finisher at No. 1 Mill) ha-s completed the 
indenture period of five years. 

We may say however that certain of .the apprentices display considerable 
promise, and at no distant date may be able to replace certain of our beater- 
men and maohinemen from Europe. 

While we are widely awake to the desirability of accelerating the rate of 
Indianization, we do not think it out of place to refer to the recently ex¬ 
pressed views (vide Statesman, 5tb May, 1931) of Sir Padaraji Ginwalla” with 
which we find ourselves in agreement. 

Sir Padamji Ginw-alla in effect said that while holding that Indianization 
should be quickened, there may be a danger of over-emphasis on this question 
resulting in young men taking for granted that their promotion to responsible 
positions is inevitable at an early date without special effort on their own 
part to fit themselves for these positions. 

We have no doubt that the young men who are indentured to us realise, 
through coming in contact; with the existing supervising staff, that most of the 
latter are picked men who have had many years of experience in Home mills 
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before reaching the standard demanded in their particular work. Papermakmg 
being an art as well as a science the success of our operations depends very 
-largely upon the human element and this is a factor that dare not be overlooked. 

On the commercial side Indians are taking a place of increasing prominence 
in the selling oigani.'',ation. The Head Office has one Indian salesman on the 
superior establishment and three assistant salesmen. In Bombay there are two 
' Indian Assistant Salesmen. In Madras one and in Kangoon one. 

23. Certain liousing accommodation is available lor the labour at our 
mills, but this is limited. We have a scheme on hand however for the build¬ 
ing of eooiy lines at our No. 1 Mill, Titaghnr, and a portion of a land in 
ithe bazaar has been purchased by the Company for this purpose. At our No, 2 
Mill, Kankinara, there is no land available in the immediate vicinity of the 
mill. We should like to explain the position of our Indian labour as it is in 
a sense unique in that it ha,'-’ not been imported into the district on a large 
scale as is often .the ca.se when industries spring up. Years ago when the 
mills were first started the skilled Indian labour came to the district and 
brought with them a number of young men who were unskilled. At that time 
both Kankinara and Titaghur were comparatively small working centres, and 
what actually happened was that assistance was given to the original labour 
force of the paper milks to build hou.ses in the bazaar in which they lived 
and in which was accommodated to a certain extent ,the unskilled labour. In 
this way our labour force grow up together in small groups and have worked 
together and, are generally contented. We have, with us, especially in the 
papermaking departments, numerous workers who have been in the employment 
of the paper mills for a long time. Considering tile age of the mills, the 
number of people n'e employ, and the number already on pension and whom 
■we expect to recommend for pension in the near future, we thin,lc it speaks well 
for the conditions under \yhich out people work. In both localities there has 
been' installed a municipal water supply. This water is supplied from the 
different mills, in the district in the ratio of the workers engaged in each. 
The supply at Kankinara is baaed on a population of 112,OCX) people at 10 
■gallons per head daily. Both municipalities have sewerage and town planning 
schemas, the former, which cost a considerable sum of money, was only 
made possible by donations from the different mills in the district. From 
the foregoing remarks it will be noticed that although we ourselves have no 
Individual housing scheme nor sections of cooly lines, we arc nevertheless 
indirectly meeting our responsibility—through the municipalities—for provid¬ 
ing suitable conditions for the welfare of our labour. The labour is housed in 
towns which are progi'essing rapidly and which are .spending considerable 
sums of money on beneficial services. 

We iiave special housing accommodation for the apprentices at both mills. 

As has been mentioned a pension scheme is in force whereby our labour are 
paid a pension on retirement on a certain scale in ratio to their wages, 
according to the number of years’ service and the age of the worker. 

A further scheme has also been introduced for the granting of maternity 
Benefits. 

Considerable improvements have been effected in the .sanitation arrange- 
.ments at both mibs. 

As a matter of course free 'medical attention is provided at bo,th mills for 
-all workers. 

24. At the time of the last enquiry the Main Power Plant at Titaghur 
comprised two 1,500 K. W. Turbo Alternators (one of which was maintained as 
a stand by unit), three 20,000 lbs. Babcock boilers,^ taio small Babcock and one 
small Stirling boiler. .Ml main arid auxiliary plant throughout the mill was 
■driven by electric power. 

At Kankinara there wa,s no electric power save for lighting purposes. The 
main power miit consisted of a Vertical Triple Expansion Engine and the 
T'-'quirements for steam were supnlied by four H, P. Ijancashire Boilers and 
eiglit low pressure Eancashire Boilers, 
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The following is a description of subsequent extensions to and modernization 
of the steam raising equipment and poiver jilant at both mills; — 

Tiiaghur .—At Titaghur the steam generating plant includes three Babcock 
and Wilcox Boilers of the Standard W. I. F. Type, each having a heating. 
surface of 5,397 sq. ft. and designed for a working steam pressure of 200 Iba. 
per sq. inch. These boilers were originally fitted with B. and W. Patent 
integral steam superheaters of suffioient heating surface to impart 150°F. of 
superheat to the steam generated, the evaporation from each boiler at normal 
load being 20,000 lbs. per hour. 

In these boilers we found it necessary to burn high class Jherria Bubble 
coal and in order to obtain more economical working it was in the first place 
necessary to adapt them to the consumption of cheaper grades of coal. 

Fuel is fed into the boilers by mechanical Ohaingrate stokers designed to 
deal with low grade fuel conditions, each boiler being fed by a double, stoker 
6'xl2' giving an active grate area of 144 sq. ft. 

Although, as mentioned, these stokers were designed to deal with low 
grade fuels considerable trouble was experienced owing to the frequent 
collapse of the centre firebrick arches when using high volatile Baneegunga 
slack coal. 

Some research and experimental work, necessarily of an expensive nature, 
was incurred before this defect was eliminated and the cheaper fuels consumed- 
in a satisfactory manner. 

When these boilers were installed they -(vere niTanged to work on a steam 
pressure not e.veeeding 150 lbs. per sq. inch. This was necessary in order to 
suit the requirements of the tw'o 1500 K. W. Turbo alternators then in com¬ 
mission. When it was decided to instal a modem 2500 K. W^. extraction type- 
turbo alternator, it was necessary to raise the working steam pressure to that 
of the designed conditions, i.e., 200 lbs. per sq. inch—as a matter of fact an 
application 'wa.s made to have the H. P. increased to 250 lbs. per sq. in., but 
•without result. It was also necessary to increase the temperature of the steam 
Buperheat to 250°F. This compelled a complete replacement of the original 
superheater units by similar equipment of a larger capacity. Over and above 
this W'e installed a complete steam reducing and de-superheating equipment in 
order that steam of the proper temperature and pressure could, when neces¬ 
sary, be supplied to one of the old 1500 K. W. Turbo alternators (which Was^ 
retained to be used as a stand by power unit) as -well as to supply the engines 
driving the paperniaking machines and for process steam in the digester 
department. 

The object of the installation of the new' and larger turbo-electric unit was 
to make more power available in the mill and effect economy in steam con- 
sumption by replacing an old unit having a high steam consumption with an 
up-to-date machine of higher efficiency designed so that part, of the steam 
utilized in the production of po-wer could subsequently be used in process w'ork. 

The new power unit was put in commission in Deoeixiber 1928 and is a most 
modern extraction type turbo alternator by the British Thomson-Houston Co.,, 
Ltd. The set has a normal rating of 2.500 K. W. when supplied with steam 
at a gauge pressure (stop valve) of 100 lbs. per sq. in. superheated 2.50°F.- 
(total temperature 638°) exhausting to a vacuum of 27'5 inches, and is capable 
of passing out 35,000 lbs. steam per liour at -30 lbs, gauge pressure at all 
loads from 1250 K. W. to 2500 K. W. 

It may 1)0 noted here that the turbine extraction steam at 30 lbs. pressure 
is the most economical -wfithin the limits imposed by the presen-t steam 
raising plant. But had a higher initial steam pressure been available it is- 
most probable that a turbine would have been installed capable of being bled 
at two stages with say steam .at 100 lbs. and 15 lbs. pi'e.ssure available for a 
complete range of process steam requirements supplemented by an extensive 
use—as at pTesenir--of exhaust steam for heating purposes and the return of 
condensate for boiler feed use. 
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It is appreciated that the greatest ecouomy in steam and power costs is to 
■be found in utilising to the utmost a combined power and heating system 
applicable to the particular requirements of each individual manufactory. 
When one pressure range is suitable for pouer and another for heating the 
use of the two ranges, in series, with a common steam supply will effect 
economy corresponding to the extent to which it is possible to adjust the heat¬ 
ing and po\\'er loads to occur simultaneously and correspond in relative inten¬ 
sity. A common steam supply will generate steam more economically and 
thei-eby vednee fuel costs. 

The work undertaken at Titaghur in connection with the new turbine 
installation was accordingly planned to take advantage of the conditions 

obtainable and involved a complete new re-organization of high and low 

pressure steam mains in the boiler house, at the power plant and throughout 
the mill. 

Kankinrtm .—.\t Kaukiuara considerable alterations have been effected at 
the steam generating plant. The four Lancashire boilers supplying steam to 
the Main Mill Engine at a working pre.ssure of 1(50 lbs. per sq. in. have had 
a complete re-arrangement and renewal of steam piping together with the 
installation of new superheatei' units of sufficient heating surface to impart 
100°F. of superheat to the steam generated. 

Two modem Lancashire boilers of the .Tohn Thompson Dished type have 

■been installed, each having a heating surface of 1,050 sq. ft. and a working 

pressure of 210 lbs. per sq. in. coniplete with snpei'heuter units of sufficient 
heating surface to impart 250°!'. of superheat to the steam generated, together 
with ecouomisei's of a siiitable capacity to deni with the flue gases from 
■these boilers. 

These latter 210 lbs. pressure boilers have been installed with the four 
160 lbs. pressure boilers, by suitable reducing valves, to form a battery of six 
■high pressure boilers on a common steam supply to power units c.onsisting of :— 

(d) One 200 1. Jl. T, triple expansion condensing engine (Main Mill 
Engine) operating at 160.!bs. steam pressure with 100°F. super¬ 
heat and exhausting to a 25-inch vacuum. 

(h) One modern 600 K, W. geared turbo alternator, by Escher Wyss & 
Co-operating at 200 lbs. steam pressure with 250°F, BU}>erheat 
and exhausting to a 27'5 in. vacuum. This is a new machine 
installed in 1029. 

The remaining six low pnsssure Tvanchashire boilers have been inter- 
eouueoted to form a battery on a common steam supply at a pressure of 100 lbs. 
per sq. in. and to deal with the steam demand for iirachines. Digesters, Soda 
Recovery, and other process work. This has involved a complete re¬ 
arrangement and renewal of steam piping. 

In order to deal with the efficient combustion of low grade Raneegunge 
slack coal, the use of which has been determined by a very' complete series of 
boiler evaporative tests, it was decided to instal an induced draught fan 
■capable of dealing with the gases equivalent to a daily coal consumption in 
the region of 100 tons, based on .Jherria steam, coal. 

It may' be st.ated here that no less than forirteen different mixtures of 
eteam and slack coal in v.arious proportions and also slack coal only were 
used on the boiler evaporative tests referred to. The evaporative value of 
1-lb, coal per lb. of water varied from 5'22 lbs. to 7-69 lbs, with a calorific 
value as .flvod of 10506 B. T. IJ. and 12052 B. T. TJ. the corresponding boiler 
efficiencies being 51’68 per cent, and 77'05 per cent, the prices ranging from 
Rs. 5 to l\s. 8-5-10 per ton delivered and referring to Raneegunge slack coal 
and .Jherria steam coal respectively. The result in general reduced to the cost 
of evaporating 1,000 gallons actual of water varied from Rs. 6-6-6 to Rs. 3-11-7- 
With the higher efficiency of 77‘05 per cent, the cost on the basis mentioned 
was Rs. 4-1.3-9 when nsiii" steam coal costing Rs, 8-5-10 per ton. On the 
other hand with slack at Rs. 5 per ton and average efficiency the cost of 
evaporation came down to Rs. 3-11-7 per 1,000 gallons. In other words the 
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cheaper coal was in every way more economical. It was therefore decided 
to use Baneegiinge slack coal only and this is present day practice in both 
mills, subject to a certain quantity of Jharia slack coal for stock purposes 
over extended periods. 

The installation of the 600 I\, W. Turbo alternator was determined by 
the following reasons ; — 

(1) To provide for oleotrically driven preparatory plant for the increased 

production of bamboo pulp, 

(2) Conversion to the electrical drive of inefficient steam driven plant. 

(3) Reducing the load on the main engine by conversion of certain plant 

section to electrical drive. 

(6) Cost. —On referring to Form II submitted in connection with Question- 
No. 47 it will be seen that the oo.s,t of power and fuel was Bs. 47'482 per ton 
of paper in 1924. Owing to economies the fall in price of coal and to our 
being able to burn cheaper grades successfully the figure in 1929-30 fell to 
Bs. 20-577 per ton. 

(c) The oonsumi)tion of coal per ton of paper has been reduced at both, 
mills. The figures for the half year ended 31st March 1931 are;— 

Tons. 

No. 1 Mill.3-S29 per ton of paper. 

No. 2 Mill.4-196 per ton of paper. 

25. According to statistics supplied by the Department, of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, the Indian Mills produced in 1929, 40,787 tons 
paper. We therefore estimate the present annual production at not less than. 
40,000 tons. 

The total Indian demand is estimated by adding the figures of total imports 
to those of Indian Mill production. In 19-29-30, the total imports amounted to 
118,162 tons (vide Accounts of Sea-borne Trade of India for March, 1931). 
1930.31, the total fell back to the level of the year 1928-29 owing to the 
general depression in trade and amoimted to 99,270 tons. Of this total 
74,035 tons (74-5 per cent.) represented packing paper, old newspapers and 
not protected newsprint. Packing paper (11,568 tons) includes Kraft paper 
which could be made in India and it is perhaps fair to set this off against 
special grades of paper included under the headings of ‘ other kinds ’ (3,487 
tons) or paper ‘ manufactured ’ (1,052 tons) and to classify the imports a« 
follows :— 

Old Newspapers, Newsprint and papers 
not likely to be made in India . .75 per cent, or 75,000 tons. 

Papers made or likely to be made in 
India . . • . . • • .25 per cent, or 25,000 tons.. 

On this basis our estimate of present total Indian demand would be :— 

Tons. 

(a) Paper of all kinds . . 100,000-1-40,000=140,000 

(b) Paper of the kinds made or 

likely to be manufactured 

in India .... 26,000-640,000=65,000 

The imports of printings and writings include certain expensive qualities of 
high grade rag papers which will probably always find a market in India. On 
this account some deduction might have to be made from the total of 65,000 
tons shewn as the total Indian demand for the qualities rvhich can be made 
in India. 

On the other hand the figures do not include Paste-board, Mill-board and 
Card-board the Imports of wdiich represented a value of Bs. 37,39,079 in 
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1929-30 and Rs, 26,93,867 in 1930-31. The tonnage imported in these two 
^ears was :— 



1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Straw-boards. 

12,991 

11,910 

Other kinds . . . . 

5,131 

3,260 

Manufactures of paste-board, etc. . 

745 

253 

Total 

18,867 

15,423 


In reckoning up the total Indian demand some account has to be taken 
of these imports and of the fact that boards of various descriptions are 
actually manufactured in India. 

For convenient reference we give herewith statistics* for the six years 
1924-25 to 1929-30 showing tonnage and declared values of paper imported as 
■shewn by the accounts of Seaborne Trade with average values calculated by 
■ourselves from these published figures. 

-Inother statement f gives the quantities and values of paper imported in 
1930-31 and shows how the figures compare with those of the previous year. 

Another statementi sets out particulars of the Production of Indian Mills 
(including Travanoote) for the calendar yeans 1924 to 1929 inclusive. Figures 
•of quantity and value up to 1927 appear in the Statistical Abstract for British 
-India. For the figures for 1928 and 1929, we are indebted to the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. The “ average value per ton ” 
■is calculated from the official figures. 

26. The conclusions of the Tariff Board at the last enquiry regarding the 
possibilities of developing a market for Indian made pulp (a) in India and (b) 
abi'oad were based on a consideration of the relative costs (actual and prospec¬ 
tive) of pulp made from wood and pulp ma<le from bamboo. 

,4s regards (a) they were of opinion that while a Bamboo Pulp Mill at 
■Cuttack might supply the needs of the Titaghur and Bengal Mills an 
independent industry “ would be left to cater for the' needs of the Deccan 
Mill " only (vide paragraph 95 of the Report) and they expressed the view 
(paragraph 96) that the construction of Bamboo Pulp mills would not become 
profitable in India “ until the export of pulp is something more than a hope 
for the future 

,48 regards (5) they declared (paragraph 93) that the prospects of developing 
a considerable export trade -would be seen to be somewhat remote W'hen it 
is remembered that years of effort will be necessary to get the cost of bamboo 
pulp down to Es. 220 per ton ” a figure which they adopted as the assumed 
price at which bamboo pulp could be shipped at Calcutta or Chittagong. 

We give our views in regard to (a-) as follows:—' 

Although our cost figures show definite progress towards the figure required 
to put bamboo pulp on competitive terms with woodpulp we are not yet 
able to base an argument thereon. Nevertheless we believe the construction 
of bamboo pulp mills in India is likely to become profitable for the supply 
of local needs, possibly some considerable time before the export of pulp 
becomes profitable. In support of this view we adduce the fact of the large 
expansion of the Indian market for paper. The statistics given in connection 
with our aa.swer to Question No. 25 show that the combined figure of imports 
and paper locally manufactured increased from 99,752 tons in 1924-25 to 
158,973 ton.s in 1929-30 and if we deduct from these figures the total quantities 
■of packing, newsprint and old newspapers imported in each of these two years, 
we find that, without them,, the market for other papers has increased by 
over 50 per cent. It is true that owing to depression in trade the import 

* .4nnexure D (i) and (ft). 

.4Tmsxure D (in). 

-Annexure D (iv). 
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figures for 1930-81 show a slirinkage of over 20 per cent. This rate of shrinkage 
however does not apply to Indian mill production which has been fully 
maintained. We think there are many factors which a-ouM support an 
opinion that the 50 per cent, increase which took place between 1924-25 and 
1929-30 is small compared to the increased demand to be anticipated within 
the next ten years. Should this prove to be the ease tliere is likely to be an 
enormous local demand for bamboo pulp nliicli will take precedence of any 
demand for the export trade. 

With regard to (h) wa are, as paper makers inclined to agree with the view 
expressed in paragraph 90 of the Tariff Board lleport that “ the development of 
an export trade in bamboo pulp .may very well be left to look after itself: 
in due season 

27. In 1925, the Tariff Board stated (vide Kepoit, paragraph 98) that the 
proposal for a protective duty in imported paper pulp could not be supported. 
One of the considerations leading to this eonelusion was the belief that it was 
unlikely “ that a separate Bamboo Pulp Industry would come into existence 
for the grass mills would almost certainly make their own arrangements to 
supply themselves ”. This anticipation has to some extent already been 
justified. 

' "Since we are of opinion— 

(1) that bamboo as a paper-making material lias come to stay and 

(2) that the best means of fostering the development of bamboo is to 

protect and develop the paifer-i}iahiiu:i industry which possesses the- 
means for the conversion of pulp into paper and the organir.ation 
for marketing the ultimate product 

we would deprecate the introduction of a tariff on imported wooclpulps. Such 
a tariff rnigi.it possibly accelerate the development of bamboo but only if the 
protective tariff on paper were increased. It might not very injuriously affect 
mills, such as our own, where definite advances in flie utilization of bamboo 
have been made and are in prospect but it is doubtful if a duty on pulp 
would be for the benefit of the industry ns a whole while it would undoubtedly 
put foreign mills in a position of advantage if woodpulp were taxed without 
a corresponding additional duty on paper. 

As we see the matter India must look to the development of a paper 
industry capable of meeting her own increasing needs, i-atlier than to the- 
creation of an export trade in pulp, and the development of bamboo should in 
our opinion be subordinated to the much more important work of building up 
a strong national paper industry. 

28. Plea.se see .\nnexi.ire E. 

29. We have selected the following stations as being fairly representative 
for the purposes you require. In the details of freight given in each ease 
the port mentioned is the usual port of importation of paper for the particular- 
market. 

Mile.s. 

Delhi — 

Distance from Bombay—Bombay, Baroda and Central 842 
India Railway (imported paper). 

Distance from Bombay—Groat Indian Peninsula Rail- 957 
way (imported paper). 

Distance from Titaghiir—(Onr paper) .... 894 

Pie per maundi 
per mile. 

Wagon freight from Bombay—Bombay, Baroda and -229 
Central .India Railway. 

Wagon freight from Bombay—Great Indian Peninsula ’214 
Railway. 

Wagon freight from Titagliur.-165 
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Zitihore — 

Miles. 


Bistance from Karachi—(Imported paper) . 

756 

Distance from Titaghur—(Our paper) . 

. 1,168 


Pie per maund 
per mile. 

Wagon freight from Karachi . . . . 

. -235 

Wagon freight from Titaghur . . . 

. -211 

.Rawalpindi — 

Miles, 

Distance from Karachi—(Imported paper) 

897 

Distance from Titaghur—(Our paper) . 

. 1,347 


Pie per maund 
per mile. 

Wagon freight freight from Karachi 

■235 

Wagon freight from Titaghur 

, -211 

Allahabad — 

Miles. 

Distance from Calcutta—(Imported paper) . 

512 

Distance from Titaghur—(Our i)aper) . 

604 


Pie per maund 
per mile. 

Wagon freight from Calcutta 

. -877 

Wagon freight from Titaghur . . 

. -175 


30. Please see Annexure F (i) and (ii). 

Samples submitted in connection with this question. 

Two packets each containing seven books of samples of Titaghur Paper 
Mills and imported qualities. iSach book has one sheet of each as follows :— 


Titaghur Paper Mill Qualities. 

Ivory Finish White, 20x30 — 28 lbs. 

White Printing, M. F., 20x30 — 28 
lbs. 

Elephant Cream Laid, 17x27 — 24 
lbs. 

Azure Laid, 17 x 27—28 lbs. 

Antique Laid, 20x30—28 lbs. . 

Antique Wove, 20 x 30—28 lbs. 


Imported Qualities. 

Continental Ivory Finish White, 
20x30—24 lbs. 

Austrian White Printing M. F., 20 X 
30-26 lbs. 

Continental Cream Laid, 17x27 — 
24 lbs. 

Butch Azure Laid, 17x27 — 32 lbs. 
Continental Antique Laid, 20x30—' 
33 lbs. 

British Antique Wove, 20x30—28 

lbs. 


The covers are made up of our Blue Cover, 20^x30-1—60 lbs. 

31. We attach a statement (Annexure G) showing the prices at which 
during the past six years, the ’products of our mills have been sold in the 
up-country centres, as well as the average prices realised at places In the 
vicinity of our mills. The prices given in the statement are those obtained 
-net CiB-mill, 
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Generally speaking, it is our aim to base our prices for the up-country- 
centres on the prices for our Calcutta market with the addition of railway- 
freight, Prices, however, have to be regulated according "to competition from 
other ports, especially in places like Delhi and Lahore. Further, in several, 
of the large cities up-(iount)'y there are printers who are in a large way of 
business and are able to offer long runs of one kind of paper upon a scale 
such as no jwinter in Calcutta can reach. For such business it is custon-iary 
to quote sj)t‘cial low rates which are as profitable to the Mill as highe! prices- 
for shorter runs. Business of this description tends to lower 'the average 
up-country price. Another factor which has influenced a lower average price 
up-country is the fact that Calcutta—which is our best market—talces our 

best qualities whereas our sales up-country include a larger proportion of 

cheaper paper. 

For these reasons it will be found that very often our up-country prices- 
do not represent, taking the average, Calcutta prices plus freight. In 1929'- 
and the early part of 1930, we had also to consider the competition offered 

by the Punjab Mills. Owing to their miudicious policy of entering the market 

at extremely low rates without attempting to co-operate with the existing mills 
in the regulation of price w-e also had to accept for a time lower prices. We 
have since been able to re-adjust the whole of our up-oountry prices so that, 
to-day they are, generally speaking, quoted on the basi.s of Calcutta prices plus 
freight, except at those places wdiere we begin to meet competition from the- 
ports on the other side of India tor w-hich allowance has been made accordingly. 

32. Our prices are generally fixed in relation to the price for imported' 
paper, quality for quality, in the various markets where our paper is sold. 
Examples will nevertheless be found where foreign prices are either lower- 
or higher than the prices quoted by our mills, but this is due to diversity 
of qualities in each pai-ticular line. Our own quality might he looked 
upon as an average quality as regards each kind of paper which we produce, 
and our prices are fixed accordingly. 

33. We believe that the, prices at which foreign pi-oducers are at present 
selling for export to India are unremunerative. In booking up business,, 
foreign mills have shown a tendency lately to accept indents at almost any 
price, and in most cases very much below their quotations. Prices have- 
come down So much within the last 12 months that it is impossible to 
conceive that mill coste can have kept pace with them. It is our opinion 
that most mills abroad must bo manufacturing at a loss at least as far as. 
their export orders to thi.s country are concerned. We have gathered this 
from talks to representatives touring this country from time to time. 

We quote hereunder extracts f7-om two reports received from our Madras 
agents, which are of interest. 

(1) Prom a. letter written to us by the South Indian Export Co., Ltd.,, 
Madras, dated the I4th of November, 1930— 

“ A representative of the Dutch Mills is now in Madras and called' 
upon us in connection with a suggestion that we should take on air 
agency for Bond papers, but no mention- was made of Oream Laid, On 
enquiring as to how his mills were able to quote such low prices, he- 
informed us that all the business which he booked now was at a loss of at 
least ,£I per ton to the mills, but that if he did not secure such orders 
the mills would have to close do-wn and the loss would be proportionately 
greater. If his statements are correct^x it would appear that these im¬ 
ported price are not likely to be maintained on the present level, but, 
business has been booked and confirmed at the new rates.” 

We can if required disclose the na.ni© of the mill concerned. 

(2) A letter addressed to us by the South Indian Export Co., Ltd.,. 
Madras, dated the .5th of June, 1931— 

“ We received your telegram this morning, dated the 4th instant 
reading as follows : — 

‘ Tariff wire urgent current contract price c.i.f. Madras Unbleached 
items, Madras Government.’ 
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As previously advised, the “ Unbleached ” items in the Madraa 
Government Contract this year were awarded to Messrs. Advani & Co., 
Madras, who quoted As. 1-9 per lb. free delivery to Station Stores. 
We have had this price confirmed again by the Superintendent of 
Stationery this morning. 

We do not know the exact c.i.f. sterling value but have calculated 
the price after the deduction of duty and charges as follows; — 

Rs. A. 

Price free delivery Stationery Stores (Anna 1 
per lb.). 245 0 per ton. 


Deduct — 



(i) Duty (15 per cent, on Tariff value 
Rs. 256-10-8 per ton) @ As. 1-10 per lb. . 

33 

8 

(ii) Clearing charges including cart hire to 
Stores . . . ‘ . 

6 

0 


44 

8 

Contract price. 

245 

0 per ton. 

Less charges.. 

44 

8 u 


200 8 per ton 

c.i.f. Madras. 

@1-5-1= £14-16-7 or say £14-16-6 (approximate). 


We accordingly telegraphed you as per confirmation copy attached that 
the Stores Delivery price was As. 1-0 as stated, and that the approximate- 
c.i.f. sterling value per ton was £14-16-6. 

The present duty paid is at the rate of 20 per cent, on the Tariff' 
value but at the time of submission of tenders the duty was only 15 per 
cent., and the increase is for account of Government and is not included 
in tho pi'ice. We have taken ].-5i as the basis of exchange, as We 
imagine this must be approximately the figure which Messrs. Advani 
& Co. have themselves taken. With any rate much below this, they 
stipulated in their tende-r, the difference must be for account of Govern¬ 
ment, which has been agreed in the contract with them. 

A shipment of 120 tons is on the sea and is due in Madras shortly. 
It may be possible to secure more accurate information as to the c.i.f. 
value after the arrival of the paper but we can make no promise to this. 

It is evident that the Superintendent of Stationery considers that the 
especially low rate quoted is below the cost of production. As previously 
advised, the telegram of the Director Gener.al of Stores in London 
with prices for these items was received mutilated on the due date 
of the tenders, and it was only sometime after that a correct cable 
was received. The Superintendent therefore called for fresh tenders, 
both from Home and from local suppliers for these particular items. 

When the tenders were first submitted there was no price below 
As. 2-2, but when called upon to tender again, Advani & Co. imme- 
diately reduced their price to As. 1-9 per Ih. whereas the other importers 
were unable to reduce their prices by more than a pie. 

The Superintendent considers that it is evident that the mills for 
whom Messrs. Advani & Co. were working, were determined to get the- 
order at any cost, even well below the cost of production, in order to- 
keep the mills going.” 
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Incidentally, the particular paper referred to in the above letter offers 
an excellent example of the extent to which substitution has been carried 
by importers in order to evade the Protective Tariff. 

In 1927 we discovered that this Unbleached Printing was being brought 
into Madras as “ Wrapping Paper ” by Messrs. Charles Morgan & Co. 
and was paying duty as such while the purpose to which the paper was 
ac^ally being put by the Madras Government was for printing. We took 
this matter up with the Department of Commerce and subsequently with 
the Central Board of Revenue, and it was eventually decided by the latter 
that the paper was to be assessed as a “ printing paper ”, vide paragraph 4 
of the Central Board of Revenue’s letter No. 1466/Ous;/27 of the 11th 
June, 1928— 

“ The Board is unable to find any better definition of ‘ printing 
paper ’ than that of paper which is in ordinary practice mainly or 
solely used for printing purposes. In this formula the Board thinks 
that the reference to use should be interpreted as referring to use in 
India. It is unable to hold that at the time when the importations 
that you refer to were first made at Madras, it was possible to say 
that the paper in question was a printing paper judged by this test, 
whereas, as has already been stated, by the test of appearance there 
was at least a very large element of doubt whether it was a iirinting 
paper or a wrapping paper, and the Collector of Customs was right 
in giving the benefit of any such doubt to the importer. Since these 
importations first began, however, they have reached a considerable 
extent, and at the same time it has not been reported to the Govern¬ 
ment that paper of a closely similar quality is used to any large 
extent in India as a wrapping paper. The Collector of Customs, 
Madras, on the view that the meaning of trade terms changes with 
altered conditions now proposes to classify paper of the kind in question 
as ‘ printing paper and the Board has given its provisional approval 
to this proposal, subject to re-consiileration after it has given the 
importer or importers of the paper in question at Madras an oppor¬ 
tunity to state any arguments to the contrary that the.y may have to 
offer. The final decision reached in this matter will he conveyed to 
you in due course.” 

The decision referred to in the above paragraph was confirmed by the 
JCentral Board of Revenue in they- letter No. 1466-Cus.-27 of the 14th 
,of August, 1928, to the Indian Paper Makers’ A.ssociation. 

For a time the importers were forced to pay the specific rate of duty of 
1 anna per lb. for the supplies which they importefl for the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. It was not long however, before they set their ingenuity to work 
and again evaded the duty, and have continued to do so successfully ever 
since, by instructing the manufactuj-er.s to produce a paper of mechanical 
■contents of not less than 66 per cent. The order of the Madras Government 
-for this class of paper is a larger one, amounting to some 600/700 tons of 
Unbleached Printing, and thus Indian mills are being deprived of valuable 
business because of the vagaries of the present classification, which, although 
intended to admit qualities of paper of genuine Newsprint qualit,y only, 
is framed in such a way that evasions of the Protective duty, as illustrated 
above, are easily possible. W^e can produce samples, if necessarj^, showing 
the quality of the paper as it was in 1927 and the quality as it is now, 
showing the extent to which the paper has been cheapened to overcome the 
Protective duty. 

Also, the Anglo-Norwegian Trade Journal for April, 1931, when reporting 
upon the woodpulp position, stated as follows: — 

“ Of course, prices are now at a level that bring loss to every Pulp 
Mill, however well .situated, and a move, when it does come, must be 
upward. Shippers are therefore adopting an attitude of calm resigna¬ 
tion, hoping that the long looked for impi-ovement will shortly set in.” 
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Tlie Pulp and the Paper Industries habitually follow each other in 
prosperity and depression, and it may be said therefore that the above 
report refers equally to the conditions in Paper Mills ns to Pulp Mills, 

34. The Indian markets in which foreign competition is keenest are the- 
ports, Bombay,. Rangoon and Madras. In Bombay the competition is 

particularly keen owing to the out rates quoted to that market, not only 
on account of the saving in freight, Bombay being nearer to European than 
any of the otlier ports, hut because the merchants of that City are able to 
place such large orders that they secure very cut prices. 

The Calcutta milks have never been able to make much headwa,y in the 
Bombay market mainly for the geographical reason already mentioned. To 
a large extent it has been the policy of the mills preferably to compete with' 
the importer in the upcountry markets rather than in Bombay itself, and 
had they adopted a different ijolicy and tried to force the Bombay dealer 
to place his orders with local mills it would have meant bringing down' 
prices to .such a low level in Bombay as to result in paper from Calcutta 
finding its way into the upcountry markets via Bombay and interfering 
with the upcountry business of the mills. 

Bombay is a very large cousuniing centre as well as an important point 
of distribution. There is however a persistent bia.s in favour of imported 
qualities and against qualities of hxjal manufacture. Accordingly our pro^ 
gress is slow but we are confident of eventually winning over the Bombay 
consumer and (.'onverting him into a partizan in favour of Indian paper 
just as we have done in other markets since the tariff was introduced .and 
the quality of our paper was improved. 

It is in our opinion a curious fact, w'ortby of special note, that the 
movement against the use of imported goods has had no great effect so far 
as the paper industry is concerned and the Indian mills cannot he said 
to have benefited by it. 

It must be expected that a claim for further protection will bring forth 
a considerable volume of protest from dealers whose interests are bound 
up in the importation of [>aper and it is only fair to ourselves that wo 
should explain the reason.s underlying their protest.s. At one time there 
may have been justification for a preference for foreign paper on account of 
qtiality and appearance, but we venture to say that this consideration was 
never the principal one with the majority of Bombay dealers. 

The prices at which Indian mills sell their pai>er are fixed and are known 
by everybody throughout the trade. This is in the interests of the consumer. 
The wholesale dealer is thus only able to reserve for himself a certain margin 
of profit on Indian made paper and the oon.sumer buys at Indian mill price- 
with, perhap.s a small share of the discount allowed, to the, dealer by the 
mills. The ease is rather different, however, with foreign paper. The prices 
vary widely not only according to the different grades in each kind of paper, 
but according to the country of origin, and according to the size of order 
which the dealer is prepared to place with the foreign mill. As a matter 
of fact the uncertainty arising from such variations in price is considerably 
intensified because of the present very difficult conditions existing in the 
mills abroad, resulting in their accepting counter offers from dealers consi¬ 
derably lower than those mentioned in the original quotations. In conse¬ 
quence of these variations, the dealer is able to hide his cost price from the 
customer and very often even to conceal the country of origin. Thus he is 
pften able to secure a very much higher price from the consumer simply 
■because of the non-existence of any criterion of prices for imported paper 
and because the consumer cannot argue with the dealer on the basis of the 
foreign mills’ price list as he could do in purchasing Indian made paper. 

Again, with a large class of consumers, there is still a great bi.os in favour 
of the imported article, in spite of the fact that Indian mills are now 
turning out a paper which is in most cases in every way the equal of 
the imported kind, price for price. The dealer takes advantage of this bias 
when he has foreign paper to sell, and very often presses the imported 
pajjer on to the consumer by telling him that it is imported quality and 
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therefore must be better than the local mill’s qualitj\ It is very often 
possible for dealers to buy up cheap lots of imported paper at prices much 
lower than those at which local mills sell similar qualities, and the dealer 
is able to dispose of this paper at a fairly large profit imder cover of the 
local mill’s prices. In fact the position in this respect is very similar to 
that described by Sir Clrarles Innes when speaking in the legislature on 
16th February, 1927, when he pointed out that the Bombay Iron Merchants 
Association would not import British Steel, preferring to buy from the 
Continent, because they could use the price of British Steel as the upper 
limit to which the price of inferor Continental steel could be forced and 
thereby make large profits at the expense of the consumer. 

With protection the local mills are getting a stronger grip on the market 
and are gradually ousting foreign iJaper. The result is that the dealer finfis 
that he is not aljle to make his former large profits. He is thus naturally 
opposed to protection and will do all he can to state a case against us. 

Protection has not necessarily increased prices to the consumer. In many 
cases it merely takes away illegitimate profits on foreign papers with the 
result that orders tend to flow to the local industry. Thereby manufacturing 
costs come down and prices are reduced all round instead of being increased. 

On the occasion referred to above Sir Charles Innes made a further 
interesting remark on the advantage of having a local industry. He said— 
■“ Now the value of Tata Steel to the country is that by the Tata Steel 
being able to come in at any time, it is impossible or at any rate difficult 
for importers of Continental steel to form any sort of ring or combine, 
and therefore Tata’s steel does operate as a very valuable regulator of 
prices ”. 

The words apply to Indian paper with as much force as to Indian steel 
and should help to display in its true light and at its proper value the 
opposition to the policy of protection for the Indian, paper trade. 

In discussing markets where competition is keen we might also mention 
Travancore and Kashmir. Owing to treaty rights paper is allowed to enter 
into these markets free of British duty. In consequence, Indian mills have 
not been able to estai)lish themselves well in either of these areas for a 
good many years, particularly in Travancore. The Kashmir Government 
certainly gives some preference to Indian paper and at very cut rates 
business is possible, but with the Travancore Government no such preference 
is shewn. 

36. The paper in which we use bamboo already commands the same 
price as similar qualities made from sahai grass or other indigenous mate¬ 
rials with or without imported woodpulp. 

36. There has been no marked variation in the range of qualities of the 
various classes of paper produced by us since protection was granted, 
except in regard to Badami. Even Badami, according to our statement of 
production figures, shows a proportionate increase along with other qualities, 
hut the figure is misleading as regards giving an indication of market demand. 
Practically all of the Badami manufactured by us now is taken by Govern¬ 
ment and Indian States. Very little goes to the bazar, although at one 
time there was a very larger bazar demand for our Badami papers. The 
reason for the decline in the bazar demand is to he found in the substitution 
of cheap Newsprint, and particularly Newsprint which is coloured to 
imitate Badami. Badami as found in the bazar was at one time a purely 
Indian paper, but it has now been almost completely ousted by cheap 
mechanical foreign papers. 

It might he mentioned that the quality of our production in every kind 
■of paper which we make has improved vastly since protection was granted, 
so much so that we consider that we are justified in stating that our papers 
are now equal to imported papers of similar kind and price and in many 
ca.se.s they represent a better value than the imported article, jiidged from 
the standards of the Indian bazar dealer and the requirements of consumers 
in this country generally 
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07. We have been adversely affected by the application of the existing 
test for determining liability to protective duty inasmuch as “ substitute ” 
papers offei'ed cheai^ly by our Continental competitors have deprived us 
of a portion of our legitimate market for v/hite papers and have interfered 
with the sale of Badamis and Unbleached papers for which there was 
formerly a good demand. 

The intention of the original arrangement in August, 1924, was to free 
Newsprint only from protective duty. Newsprint imports increased from 
17,762 tons in 1924-25 to 24,291 tons in 1929-30 and it is clear that there, 
has been no interference with the supplies of this description. 

Unfortunately certain other paper which is not Newsprint has been 
admitted free of protective duty owing to the nature of the criterion 
adopted for determining liability to protective duty. This paper is shewn 
in the Customs Returns as “ printing not protected ” and the imports as 
per the account of Sea Borne Trade have been as follows : — 


Tons. 

1924- 25 (before pi-oteotion) ..... 11,736 

1925- 26 . 6,357 

1926- 27 . 1,760 

1927- 28 . 4,086 

1928- 29 . 9,463 

1929- 30 . 7,817 

1930- 31 ........ 6,011 


The first definition of Printing paper not liable to protective duty 
stipulated for a total content of not less than 65 per cent, of mechanical pulp 
in its composition. Subsequently after the Tariff Enquiry of 1927, it was 
decided that the percentage should not be calculated on the total weight 
or ‘ content ’ of the paper but only on its fibre content. • The percentage 
figure was not altered. The effect of this new decision is apparent in the 
import figure-s above quoted. It narrowed the protective effect of the original 
proposal aj.d opened the door to increasing quantities of a class of paper 
which is not Newsprint hut i.s manufactured specially to compete with the 
lower grades of Indian mill made paper. This paper qpntains less than 
65 per cent, of mechanical pulp if me.asured on total content or weight. As 
compared with true Newsprint it has a much higher proportion of Chemical 
pulp which adds to its strength and, with the a.ssistance of China clay or 
other loading, gives it a much better appearance than an ordinai’y 
“ mechanical ” New.sprinting. Foreign manufacturers are no doubt at 
liberty, as Sir George Rainy said, to “ Set their ingenuity to work ” 
when, a tariff is raised against them, but as Sir George himself indicated 
Evidence, Volume I, page 420) that is no reason for permitting the Tariff 
to he rendered ineffective. Such ingenuity must be dealt with as occasion 
arises. Unfortunately it has been applied with great success. Indeed it 
has been carried to such lengths that the Tariff Board itself has seen 
attempts to introduce, free of protective duty, a Laid Writing paper as a 
“mechanical printing” (vide their 1927 Report, page 40, lines 15 to 18). 
Again several of the principal importers actually attempted at the time of 
that enquiry to have the Tariff schedule altered so that writing paper 
containing more than 65 per cent, of mechanical pulp should be admitted 
free of protective duty. Nothing could be more indicative of their desire 
to he placed in a position to offer cheap substitutes for better p,aper. It 
was definitely an attempt to deprive the Indian industry of a certain 
measure of protection. It may be that the subsequent 16 per cent, fall 
in import,s in 1929-30 and the 8 per cent, rise in declared average value 
in that year are indications that the consumer was gradually finding the 
cheap imitation printing unsuited to his requirements and that foreign 
manufacturers were con.sequently being obliged to exercise an increasing 
amount of ‘ ingenuity ’ hut our point of view is that the ultimate consumer 
•and the mills should have better protection. 
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lu order to give effective protection we beg to suggest that our original 
suggestion for a system of licensing Newspapej's imports might oe re¬ 
considered and perhaps applied in a slightly different way than originally 
proposed. The proposal was objected to in the interests of the smaller 
Newspapers who purchased their requirements from dealers instead of 
importing direct. Our new piopo,saI would be to allow for their requirements 
by so framing the exemption for ordinary Newsprint as to admit free of 
duty paper containing mechanical pulij in the ratio of 75 per cent, of the 
fibre content. This would put no obstacle in the way of a cheap Newsprint 
press. For those Newsi)apers which require a paper of the description now 
admitted free of pi'otective duty which might otherwise be made liable, a 
system of licensing would no doubt meet the case, especially since only a very 
small number of neiYspapers would require s\icli paper. The suggestion 
overcomes several difiSculties. 

First. —By fixing the peicentagc of mechanical i^ulp at 75 per cent, 
irrespective of loading of ‘ filler ’ the line of demarcation l)etween “ News ” 
and ordinary printing becomes much mote clear and definite. It was the 
evidence of the Cu.stoms department in 1927 that “ 65 per cent, is a most 
contentious lines ” (vide 1927 Report, page 120, first para.). 

Second. —Tt lectifies an anomaly. The Tariff Board lowered the percentage 
from 70 to 65 per cent, to allow for a 6 per cent, margin of error (actually 
the difference between 70 per cent, and 66 per cent, is 7 per cent, of the 
fornier figure). The Customs authorities nevertheless are forced by the 
exigencies of their work to make a further allowance no matter where the 
line is drawn by the Tariff Board (ride Evidence to 1927 Report, pages 
118—126). Third. —It avoids the necessity of asking the Customs Department 
to make detailed chemical analysis of paper. It is appreciated that the 
method of “ fibre count ” is the i-eadiest and most convenient xvay of as¬ 
certaining the proportion of ‘ mechanical ’ fibre. 

To illustrate the effect of raising the pei'centage in the manner suggested 
consider a pajiar having 10 per cent, loading. Its composition under the 
new definition would compare with fihat of a .similar paper under the present 
definition as follows : — 

Total Paper content under 

(A) Present (B) Suggested 
definition new definition 

(65 per cent. (75 per cent, 

mechanical mechanical 

in total fibre). iu total fibre). 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Mechanical pulp .... 58-50 67-6 

Chemical pulp .... 31-60 22-5 

Loading ...... 10-00 10-0 

100 100 


In the one case the chemical pulp is about 64 pei- cent, of the mechanical 
whereas in the other it represents 33 per cent, of the mechanical. The 
ratio of the one pulp to the other is changed very considerably and the 
character of the paper becomes more evident under the new definition. 
The composition of the papier under the new definition is practically the 
same as it rvas when the 65 prer cent, mechanical content was assessed on 
the total weight under the original intention of the Tariff Board, the mills 
and the Newspapers. 

In other words, we are in effect asking for a restoration of the protective 
effect of the original definition in accordance with the understanding obtained 
between the mills and the Newspaper interests in 1924. When Sir George 


Material in Paper of 
which 90 per cent, 
is fibre and 10 per 
cent, loading. 
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Rainy introduced the amended Bill in 1927 he stated in the Legislative 
Assembly that “ the law ought to be amended for under the Law as it is 
iiiterpreted at present a considerable amount of ‘ Newsprint ’ which is 
being imported into India is being liable to the protective duty After 

referring to the price of Newsprint Sir George Rainy went on to say“. 

tJie imposition of the protective duty on certain classes of ‘ Newsprint ’ 
can serve no useful purpose. The only result would be that Newspapers would 
either have to pay more for their paper but still continue to import it 
or they will use a lower c(uality of imported paper. Neither of these results 
is a desirable result ”, It is clear from these remarks that the ob,ject of 
amending this portion of this Act was to protect the interests of the News¬ 
paper press and that Sir George had nothing else in view. He certainly 
gave no other reasons for the amendment. 

But were the interests of the Newspaper press actually endangered? 
The Newspatjers were not the complainants. The demand for the so-called 
amendment was raised by the Import Trade and not by the Newspapers nor 
b,y the consumers. Looking at the evidence put before the Board in 1927 
we find only two instances In which it was claimed that the original terms 
of the Act involved the payment of protective duty upon Newsprint intended 
for Newspapers, viz., the case of “ The Times of India ”, Bombay, and the 
case of “ Basumati ”, Calcutta. These Newspapers are importers and could 
very well import the .special paper they require under license. The paper 
whiidi benefited from the amendment of the Act was not Newspaper print¬ 
ing at all but something essentially different. The Assistant Collector of 
Customs, Calcutta, explained this in his evidence before the Board in the 
following word.s Generally speaking the papers which are doubtful are 
not what the man in the street would call Newsprint, that is to say they 
are papers although within the meaning of the word ‘ Newsprint which 
are used for printing handbills and so on ” (page 126, paragraph 17). 

It is undeniable that the import of such papers is not for the Newspaper 
press but for other purposes and we claim that its admission free of protec¬ 
tive duty is in.iurious to the interests both of the ultimate consumer and of 
the Indian mills. It encroaches upon the market which ought to be supplied 
by our ordinary printing papers and it lias practically ousted our cheaper 
qualities such as Badami. 

An argument on behalf of paper m.ade from mechanical pulp is that it 
is cheap and it.s cost is much below the cost of paper made from Indian 
materials. This does not cpiite apply in the case of unprotected printing 
and any such argument must lose force as Indian mill costs come down. 
It is interesting to note that on the import figures for 1929-30 the average 
value of unprotected printing was Rs. 326 per ton. With duty at 16 per 
cent, this would come to Rs. 375 hut with the protective duty the cost 
would have come to Rs. 466 per ton or about Rs. 8 above the average value 
of Indian mill production. It is not desired to prevent the import of such 
paper but only to reirulate it in the interests of the country and the 
country’.s industry, Mechanical pulp enters largely into the composition of 
impo'ted cheap wrapping papers such as Nature Browns and Machine Glazed 
pressinas but there is no reason why wrappina paper in general should be 
admitted free of protective duty and if exemptions are made they should 
be carefully defined. For instance bamboo is a. fibre wbicli will lenl itself 
very suitably to the manufacture of Kraft paper and with a protective tariff 
imposed upon this quality there is no doubt that Indian manufacturers 
would undertake its production. We would venture the suggestion that 
some arrangement might be made whereby when Kraft is manufactured in 
India the Executive should be empowered to add it to the protected list. 
Other panel's which are admitted free of protective duty are poster paper 
and M. G. Manilla. These were excluded because it was said that none of 
the Indian mills possessed the requisite plant for their manufacture. This 
is not now correct as there are machines in the country suitable for making 
these papers, moreover there are other methods which could readilv be 
adopted were the market made available for the products of these descriptions. 

H 2 
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38. A number of most important improvements have been effected at both 
mills. Among new processes adopted the most outstanding is the Cascade- 
process of pulp digestion in use at No. 2 Mill, Kanldnara. At both mills 
we have adopted the modern system of pulp washing and bleaching in a. 
series of towers, straining the material after bleaching instead of before 
bleaching. At Titaghur an up-to-date Turbine of the extraction type gives 
the mill the benefit of cheap “ pass-out ” steam for i)rocess work and soda 
recovery. 

In addition to the -new plant required for the.se definite innovations 
a very great amount of departmental reconstruction has been taken in hand 
at both mills involving the expenditure of large sums in the demolition and 
reconstruction of buildings (particularly at Titaghur) and in the provision 
of new plant in replacement of worn-out machinery and in supplying 
numerous items of equipment in -which the mills ivere formerly deficient. 


In order to give an approximate idea of the extent of the work accom¬ 
plished we may state that the expenditure upon what may be described 
as wholesale departmental reconstruction since 1927 amounts to the sum of 
Rs. 16,35,000 exclusive of the value of new plant previously purchased 
and now utilized. Over and above this we have expended since 1927 over 
Rs. 4 lakhs upon minor alterations at both milks including the provision- 
of new equipment for the machine houses and other departments, the 
renovations of the old beaters at No. 2 mill and the repair of both mill 
jetties, etc. 

The following is a brief description of the principal items of new plant; 
installed: — 


No. 1 Mill. 

1. Ne-^v Turbo-Alternator of the pass-out type 

for 2o00-K. W. output with necessary 
alteratioi'.s at steam boilers for working at 
high pressure. Cost. 

2. New Beatei- House complete with 18 new 

heaters, nine chests, backwater tanks, pumps 
and motors . , .... 

3. New Washing Straining and Bleaching 

equipment including ho-..siag 

4. New Cutter House . . • . 


2 , 10,000 


5,07,000 

3,19,000 

64,000 


11 , 00 , 000 ' 


No. 2 Mill. 

1. New Turbo-Alternator of 600 K. W. to 

supplement existing power plant (steam 

engine) together wi-th motors, cabling, etc. , 2,02,000 

2. Two new high pressure Baneshire steam 

boilers with fan, etc. ..... 89,000 

3. Completion of Kestner Soda Recovery plant . 64,000 

4. Re-arrangement of 8 grass digesters for 

bamboo together with liquor tanks, etc. 

Washing, Bleaching and Straining jilant . 1,78,0(M3 

5. Bamboo Crusher and Chipper arrangement . 60,000 


5,83,000 


Total for both mills exclusive of value of Burma 
Bamboo Mill plant, etc., -utilised and not in¬ 
cluding numerous items of equipment such 
as machine strainers, Calendar Rolls, Duplex 
Cutters, etc,, etc. ...... 16,83,000 
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Much of capital expenditure at both mills was rendered obligatory due 
to the need for rendering worn-out roofs and floor? and replacing anti¬ 
quated or worn-out plant but it was anticipated that the I'e-arrangements 
of departments with new plant and equipment would lead to economies 
and improvements in manufacture. 

Results have amply fulfilled expectations. Works costs have showm a 
marked reduction. Output has increased while the improvement in the 
quality of all our products is so marked as (in onr opinion) to compel a 
complete i-eversal of ideas formerly entertained by some of our criticvs both 
as to the capabilities of the mills and in regard to the possibilities of Indian 
raw materials. 

At the time of the 1924 enquiry severe strictures were passed upon the 
nature and quality of the paper produced. It was said the finish was poor, 
the surface often spotted, dirty and uneven, the out-turn not uniform 
nor dependable and the colour or shade not always up to the mark and 
liable to deteriorate quickly. Many of these defects were due to the inferior 
arrangements then in force for washing, cleaning and bleaching our grass 
pulp and some improvement wa.s effected by the straining plant put in 
about the time of the enquiry. Since, then however the radical reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Washing, Bleaching and Straining Dej^artments at No. 1 Mill 
and the similar arrangements adopted at No. 2 Mill have definitely overcome 
almost all the defects in qiiestion. while the “ make ” and texture of the 
paper a,t both mills have been iminensely improved in consequence of 
improvements in the Beater Houses. Steam economies and the provision 
of new ijower plant have contributed to snccessfnl results, the adequate 
supply of pow’er promoting steady running and better efficiency in various 
departments, 

39, In answer to question No. 38 we have stated the expenditure upon 
departmental reconstruction and upon new equipment and minor alterations 
since 1927, To answer the present question we have also to take into 
account the figures for additons to maehnery and plant for the previous 
years, as follows: 



No. 1 Mill. 

-No. 2 Mill. 

Tolal. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1921-25 

1,60,687 

44,408 

2,05,095 

1926-26 

36,008 


36,008 

1926-27 

1,35.760 


1,35,760 

\ year September 1927 

1,14,873 

29,712 

1,44,585 


4,47,328 

74,120 

6,21,448 

Expenditure since 1927 

as stated 

in answer 



to Question No. 38 in round figures Rs, 20,35,000. 
Actually 20,44,609 


Total . 25,66,057 


The allocation as between (o) pulp and (h) paper has to he made m 
accordance with the purpose which the expenditure was intended to promote. 
For example, the new steam and power plant at Kankinara and the partial 
electrification of that mill was undertaken definitely for the purpose of 
rendering possible the manufacture of bamboo pulp. 
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On this basis the allocation would be as follows: — 

(a) Expenditure on account of Pulp — 

Machinery and Plant additions at both mills 
to 30th September 1927 . . . 

New washing, straining and bleaching equip¬ 
ment at No. 1 Mill ...... 

New installations at No. 2 Mill .... 


Bs. 


6,21,448 

3,19,000 

6,83,000 


Total . 14,23,448 


(b) Expenditure on account of Paper — 

Total expenditure as above stated . . 25,66,057 

Expenditure on account of Pulp . . . 14,23,448 

Balance representing the cost of additions and 
alterations for paper ..... 11,42,609 


The expenditure under (a) which was due to the special requirements of 
bamboo pulp was as follows; — 

Hi. 

New installation at No. 2 Mill .... 5,83,000 

Diffusers ex-Burma Mill plant utilized at 
No. 2 Mill.1,14,030 

Burma Mill plant erected at No. 1 Mill for 
bamboo experiments. 1,35,760 

8,32,790 


40. The replacements and extensions already completed form only part 
of a large and comprehensive scheme of coinidete Mill renovation planned 
for both Mills. 

Proposals for No, 1 Mill include the construction and equipment of a 
new Digester house suitable for the production of pulp from bamboo and 
Sabai grass. The prosecution of this part of the scheme has been deferred 
pending results of Bamboo working at Kankinara and a final decision as 
to the size and type of digester best suited to requirements. Plans for 
No. 1 Mill will naturally be subject to considerable modification in the event 
of plans for a new Bamboo Pulp Mill coming to fruition in the near future 
but it is hoped that finances will allow of the replacement of the existing 
old grass digesting plant, the erection of necessary godowns and a modern 
finishing department with .suitable arrangements for dealing with the paper 
from the point where it leaves the paper machine until it is despatched to 
the purchaser . 

At No. 2 Mill a new Digester house is now under construction and will in 
the first instance be equipped with the five large digesters of new type 
now in course of manufacture in Scotland. Along with the new digester 
plant and its accessories we propose to instal one or more bamboo crushers 
of an imiiroved type and it will also be necessary to make certain additions 
to the existing Washing, Bleaching and Pulp straining plant and to take 
in hand a reconstruction of the Soda Cousticizing plant. 
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The alterations and improvements at both Mills are planned with a 
view to future possibilities and permit of large development of existing 
manufacturing facilities as and when required. 


41. The following is a statement of the 
of the Company’s Mill property as shown 

1931: — 

nett value 
in the Book 

(after depreciation) 
at the 31st March 



Rs. 

(a) Leases and Concessions . 

(6 & c) Land and Buildings 


11,20,000 

(d) Plant and Machinery 

(e) Other Assets— 

Rs. 

30,43,714 

1. Railway Siding 

1,600 


2. Flotilla .... 

500 


3. Motor Car .... 

3,000 


4. Motor Lorry 

2,000 


6. Furniture 

6. Live Stock .... 

5,000 

1 

12,001 

Total 


41,76,716 


42. We estimate that to repl.ace our two Mills on the existing sites at 
Titaghur and Kankinara (with four machines each) would not cost less 


than Rs. crores divided as follows: — 

Lakhs. 

Rs. 

(1) Buildings, etc. ........ 60 

(2) Machinery and Plant erected at sites . . . 100 


Total . 150 


It will be remembered that at the last enquiry we estimated the total 
all-in cost of a four machine mill such as our No. 1 Mill at Titaghur would 
amount to £600,000. At exchange Is. 6d. this means Rs. 80 lakhs for each 
mill or Rs. 1,60,00.000 for two mills. This estimate was based upon a 
quotation of £300,000 for plant alone without allowing for freight and 
expenses on same, the cost of installation, buildings, jetties, sidings, water 
tanks, etc. 

Assuming the machinery and plant for two mills cost £600,000 it would 
probably be safe to estimate the cost of bringing it to this country and 
installing it in buildings constructed in advance at a further sum of £150,000 
making the total cost approximately £750,000 or say Rs. one crore. 

The necessary buildings inchrding godowns, bungalows and water storage 
facilities would not cost less than Rs. 20 lakhs for each mill to which has to 
be added the cost of jetties and railway sidings. 

The cost of the recently erected two-machine mill in the Punjab was, 
we understand, about Rs. 78 lakhs, a figure which would make our estimate 
of replacement cost appear a low one. 
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The replacemont value of tlie India Paper Pulp Company’s Mill at 
Naihati—with one machine only—^was estimated at Rs, 31 lakhs at the 
1924 Enquiry and it would not seem unreasonable to suggest that two new 
Icnir-uiachine mills would cost some five or six times the price of a single oue- 
nuxchine mill. 


Our total capital expenditure on the two mills amounts to about Rs. li 
crores up to date and it may reasonably be assumed tlmt replacement cost 
Would not fall short of that amount. Indeed, taking into account the fact 
that the eight paper-making machines were purchased at a time when 
macl),ine]-y cost mueli less than it does to-day (six of them moreover liaviug 
been bought fiom other mills at half their original cost) we question if 
replacement costs would work out quite so low as Rs. Ij erores. 

It might be urged that the existing eight machines could he replaced hy 
a lesser number of more modern wide machines capable of giving equivalent 
total outjjut but it is by no means certain that it would be advantageous to 
budget for replacement of the narrower machines in this way since their 
si/.es make tliem particularly suited to the range of orders on which they 
work. 


43. The following is a statement of the amounts written off for depreciation 
and the Reserve Funds created: — 


For the year 

Depreciations. 

Reserves. 



Rs. 

A, P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1924-25 

76,099 

15 4 




1925-26 

4,06,018 

5 5 

25,000 

0 

{} 

1926-27 

6,17,053 

14 11 

1,75,000 

0 

0 

1927-28 

7,46,947 

0 9 

30,000 

0 

0 

1928-29 

6,92,790 

0 9 

98,108 

7 

9 

1929-30 

6,18,682 

6 6 

40,241 

13 

9 

1930-31 

4,82,429 

6 7 

21,082 

11 

4 

Total 

34,39,921 

2 2 

3,84,433 

0 10 


Preference. 

Ordinaiy. 

Deferred. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

P 

Share Capital 

ranking for 
Dividend— 






1924-26* 

8,35,000 

17,60,000 

Nil. 



1925-26 

3,34,000 

4,37,600 

1,75,000 

0 

0 

1926-27 

3,34,000 

4,37,500 

1,88,790 

0 

0 

1927-28 

3,34,000 

4,37,600 

2,08,335 

0 

0 

1928-29 

11,60,000 

4,37,500 

2,8.5,535 

0 

0 

1929-30 

11,50,000 

4,37,500 

3,04,920 

0 

0 

1930-31 

11,50,000 

4,37,500 

3,17,995 

0 

0 


* Note. —A financial reconstruction took place early in 1926-26 whereby 
the ordinary shares were reduced in nominal value by 76 per cent, and the 
Preference shares by 60 per cent. 
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Preference. Ordinary. Deferred. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. A. 3' 

(h) Actual amounts 
distributed as 

dividends on 

each class of 
capital— 


Account 1924-25 
(paid from Pro¬ 
fit for September 


1925) 

1925-26 


13,360 
. ' 26,720 

1 21,876 



1926.27 


26,720 

43,750 



1927-28 


26,720 

43,750 



1928-29 


92,000 

1,09,375 

73,349 11 


1929-30 


92,000 

1,75,000 

1,12,418 7 

0 

19.30-31 


92,000 

1,53,125 

1,08,724 13 

0 



Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 


(f) Percentage— 


Account 1924-25 

(paid from Pro¬ 
fit for Sc))teTnber 
192.1) 

1925-26 

4 

8 



1926-27 

8 

10 


1927-28 

8 

10 


1928.29 

8 

26 

23'29 

1929-30 

8. 

40 

35-35 

1930-31 

8 

35 

34-19 


In the financial re-construction of the Company the ordinary shares 
were written down by 75 per cent, of the nominal value. The above per¬ 
centages, therefore, are four time.s what they would have been on the capital 
prior to reconstruction. A 40 per cent, dividend to-day represents 10 per 
cent, on the old capital. 

45. These are annexed (see Annexure H). 

46 No debenture loan has be.en raised since 1921. 

47 For these forms I and II please see end of questionnaire. 

48. The statements [Annexures I (a) and (?<)] herewith show details of the 
cost per ton of manufactured pulps in the wet stage which are comparable in 
quality with the hulk of imported pulp. We do not dry our pulps prior 
to conversion into paper, but so far as costs are concerned, these are 
calculated upon a bone dry basis. For the purpose of comparison with wood- 
pulp costs we also show the cost figures on the basis of pulps “ air dry ” 

The allocation of items in the works cost, other than primary and auxiliary 
materials, is made as follows: — 

(?) Labour in accordance with Departmental wages sheet. 

(it) Power in accordance with metered quantities or when these arc 
not available in accordance with close approximate estimates 
based on actxial test. 
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(in) Establishment charged direct. 

(tv) Miscellaneous. The cost sheets detail these. On cost charges 
represent share of management and other overheads not directly 
chargeable to any of the sub-heads shown in the cost sheets. 

49. In dealing with this question we assume that comment is required 
upon the works costs of pulp as given in answer to Question No. 48 and 
also upon the figures in regard to paper given in answer to Question 
No. 47. 

Briefly, oiii' answer is that we consider all our works costs are eventually 
capable of further reduction provided continuance of the tariff enables us 
to keep the Mills fully employed and that conditions are not abnormal. We 
hope to get costs down to the following figure#: — 



Present 

Expected 

Future 


Costs. 

Reduction. 

Cost. 


Ra 

Rs. .\. 

Rs. A. 

Grass Pulp 

204 

16 0 

189 0 

Bamboo Pulp (or with 
Sulphate). 

204 

31 8 

172 8 

Einished Paper 

360 

41 8 

13 0 

162 8 

347 0 


In support of these figures we give the, following further details; — 
Grass Pulp Costs. 

Grass .—Cost of this material for the last year was charged to costs at 
Rs. 49-64 per ton. It is e.xpected that thi.s figure can be improved upon 
within the next few years and the cost aimed at Rs. 46 per ton, if this 
is attained it will be c-qual to a i-eduction in this item of almost Rs. 9 por 
ton of pulp. 

Chemical .—It is very dilfionlt to promise a reduction in this item, although 
a further improvement is expected in our Caustic Recovery., 


Conversion Charges. 

Labour .—A saving in this section is expected as a result of mechanical 
handling of the grass into the digesters, which we estimate will be equal 
to Rs. 4 per ton of pulp. 

Tie.pairs and Maintenance of Plant .—During the past year, the cost of 
this item has been high on account of the heavy replacement expenses such 
as welding and renewing false bottoms, etc., on all Digesters. On a basis 
of normal i-epairs cost, this item should .show a decrease of Bs. 2 per ton 
of pulp. 

The above are the only reductions which we can iiredict with some degree 
of confidence. They are equal to a total reduction of Rs. 15 per ton, this 
will bring the cost of grass pulp down to Rs. 189. 


Tlamboo Pulp. 

Materials .—The present cost of this item averages Rs. 30 per tou of raw 
Bamboo. It is anticipated that this coat will be reduced to Rs. 26 per ton, 
which will be equal to a reduction of Bs. 10 per ton of pulp. 
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Gheniicals .—^Everything in this cost hangs upon the quantity of Soda 
recovered after use in digestion. Our best percentage of recovery so far has 
been 69'41 per cent, and we are of opinion that 75 per cent, is a reasonable 
figure to expect under normal working conditions. At present we use Cream 
Caustic (76-77 per cent.) to make up our losses. On this basis and assuming a 
75 per cent, recovery we expect to reduce our Chemical cost by Rs. 15 per ton 
of pulp. On the other hand if the Sulphate process proves to be feasible 
at the Mills under present conditions it will then be possible to make up 
our Caustic losses with a chemical which will be very much cheaper than the 
present Cream Caustic. It is estimated that the saving in chemicals under 
the Sulphate process would mean a further saving of at least Rs. 10 per ton 
of pulp. 

Conversion charges .—With the installation of the new plant it is expected 
that a general reduction of at least 10 per cent, will be made. 

Taking into consideration the above expected saving we estimate that our 
future Bamboo Pulp costs will be as follows; — 



Caustic 

Process, 

Sulphate 

Process. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Materials . 

66-218 

66-218 

Chemicals . 

47-360 

37-360 

Conversion and on-cost charges 

68-923 

58-923 

Total Works cost per ton of i)nlp . 

172-501 

162-501 


Future Paper Costs. 

Finished Paper. —Materials. We summarize the anticipated reduction in 
our costs as under: — 

Grass Pulp .—Reduction of Rs. 15 per ton on yearly production of 6,000 
tons equal to Rs. 90,000. 

Bamboo .—The reduction of Rs. 31’761 per ton with the Caustic process 
on an annual output of 3,000 tons will be equal to a yearly saving of 
Rs. 95,293. 

On a basis of the reduction anticipated from the Sulphate process the 
additional saving over the Caustic process wil be Rs. 30,000. 

Conversion Charges .—In making our estimates we feel it would be inadvis¬ 
able to budget for an increase in our paper production, we therefore do 
not put forward any anticipated reduction from an expansion of produc¬ 
tion. On the other hand we consider that our costs for Repairs and 
Maintenance of plant and buildings are capable of a reduction of .about 10 
per cent, later on as we have had to carry out a considerable amount of 
extra work during the past few years. 

The total of the above estimated savings will be equal to approximately 
Rs. 13 per ton of finished paper. 

In this estimate we do not take into consideration the possible addi¬ 
tional saving from the Sulphate process on account of the uncertainty that 
this chemical can be brought into Mill use, at any rate without heavy expen*’® 
for special plant to get rid of the odour accompanying its use. 
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50. The following are the average figures in question ; — 
Stocks (Average Value)— 


Rs. 


Coal . 

35,000 

Materials ...... 

18,50,000 

Eiiiished goods ..... 

7,15,000 

Total Stocks (average) 

26,00,000 


Out.standings in respect of goods sold—Average 
amount ........ 19,16,000 


Total Average Value of Stocks and Out¬ 
standings . 45,15,000 


■51. Please see Annexure J. 

52. Before answering tiiis question in the form in which it is put to na 
we would venture to suggest that it is not irrelevant to this Enquiry into 
tlie working of tlie Act of 1925 to consider what was the actual aim of that 
legi,sla,tion. Oti the contrary, we tliink that such a question goes to the 
root of the whole matter. In our view it is impossible to roadf tlie Tariff 
Board Resport and the debate.s in the Legislative A.sseinbly without coming 
to the conclusion that the true underlying object and intention of the Bill 
was primarily to put India in a position to meet her own requirements 
for paper bj the revival and ro-eLstablishmant of the Indian Paper Industr,y. 
]!f this be so. then it follows that the development of the Bamboo pulp 
industry was adopted mainly a.s a means towards that end. Undoubtedly, the 
promotion of the Bamboo Pulp Industry was con.sidored desirable in the 
interests of India’s general industrial welfare but our view is that it wa.s 
not wanted merely for the purpose of providing India with another raw 
material for export to the industrial advantage of other countries. There 
was a more important purpose to be served, mz., that of ensuring the more 
economical and extensive manufacture of paper in India. Looking at the 
matte.r from this point of view it appears to us that the needs of the 
sub.stantive Industry (Paper-making) definitely call for further consideration 
at this time. 

Another matter requiring comment is the finding of the Tariff Board 
which is referred to in the question for reply. We may be permitted to 
observe regarding it that the claims of the older paper mills were not thereby 
ruled out unconditionally nor did the Legislature subsequently see any 
reason to debar the grass mills from the advantages of Protection. 

The grass mills (as the majority of the Paper Mills are described) were 
assisted to survive because (to quote from the Report, para. 163) “ the 
disappearance of the industry at the moment when the use of Bamboo opens 
up fresh avenues of development in the future would be very regrettable 

.'..” The development of Bamboo has not yet got beyond the 

pioneering stage, but it is making satisfactory progress. In the light of 
these facts there surely can be no arguments for the withdrawal of the 
assistance the Paper industry is at present receiving by means of the 
Protective Tariff. 

Turning now to the case which we are able to make within the limits 
of the question we have to say in the first instance that the policy of protec¬ 
tion has not merely kept alive an industry of somo importance to the country 
but it is justifying itself as probably the very soundest and most economi¬ 
cal means of promoting the development of bamboo pulp manufacture and 
the eventual establishment of a great industry based upon this material. 
The two industries of pulp-making and paper-making are mutually inter- 
dependent. Each is essential to the other. In India at any rate the former 
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could never have come into existence apjirt from the latter and its develop¬ 
ment assistance to the Bamboo Pulp Industry, therefore if the paper-making 
Indian Paper-making Industry. Por this reason, if for none other, a 
Protective Tariff on paper was, and is, the best means of applying Govern¬ 
ment assistance to the Bamboo Pulp Industry, therefore if the paper-making 
industry requires help, the Tariff should be continued. 

This IS not contradictory to the findings of the 1925 Report for the 
Board in para. 37 thereof declared: “the whole position might be changed 
if moi'e paper were made from Bamboo and if the grass mills could over, 
-come the defects which interfere with the sale of their paper 

In other answers we show how defects in paper have been overcome. 
Here we have to point out that, owing to the work already accomplished in 
Bamboo, the former almost absolute dependence of the industry upon grass 
has now disappeared. 

The position has therefore completely changed and arguments ba.sed upon 
former adverse findings are now without force. 

We consider that the matter has now reached the stage foreseen in 
para. 133 of the Tariff Board Report. The “ preliminary period of research 
and investigation ” has resulted in the establishment of the Soda process 
on a scale which has proved the possibilities on the manufacturing side and 
makes it possible to ascertain with fair accuracy what the cost of making 
paper from bamboo is likely to he. It is now for Government to decide in 
the light of the information obtained whether a definite policy of protection 
should he adopted for the Paper Industry. 

. In support of our claim, for protection we submit the following points 
-some of which were mentioned in our letter of 27tii April, 1931, viz .:— 

1. We are promoting the purposes of tile Act and expect success if 

Government does not withdraw or withhold assistance. 

2. Our industry is essential to the development of Bamboo. 

3. It has freed itself from the need to depend upon Sabai grass 

while at the same time making such advantageous use of that 
material as to justify better appreciation of it as one of the 
natural advantages appertaining to the Indian Industry. 

4. There is solid ground for anticipating that we can eventually do 

without protection, the present need arising from the world-wide 
depression in trade and the over-production of woodpulp. On 
the latter point we adduce some facts in our answer to question 
No. 16. 

5. The present and prospective requirements of India assure scope for 

enormous expansion of the comparatively small industry of the 
present day and India ought to take the long view in regard 
to her own needs and requirements. 

6. Overproduction of pulp to-day should not obscure the fact that 

supplies of timber are being used faster than they grow and that 
prices must eventually rise. (Vide, answer to question No. 15.) 

7. Our case is not made in the interests of exporters of India’s raw 

material but in the interests of her National Progress because, 
in the words of the Fiscal Commission, the development of our 
industry “ would be very much to the advantage of the country 
as a whole creating new sources of wealth, encouraging the 
accumulation of Capital, enlarging the public revenues, provid¬ 
ing more profitable employment for labour, reducing the exces¬ 
sive dependence of the country on the unstable profits of agri¬ 
culture and finally stimulating the national life and developing 
the national character 

8. The Pulp and paper industry is a key indu.stry whose products are 

such that interference with supply would bring the whole indus¬ 
trial system to a stop. Paper can be made from almost any 
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fibre therefore any eou^itry can—given time—find means of pro¬ 
ducing it. But once a country develops a need for paper in 
large quantities it can never provide its own requirements in 
time of emergency unless it has the necessary manufacturing 
facilities within its own borders. 

£). The value of tlie industry was proved in tlie war when it saved 
the country large sums as well as maintaining all essential 
publications without a break and avoiding the need for Govern¬ 
ment control. {Vide Industrial Handbook, 1SU9.) 

10. The value of Indian Mil) production in 1929 was Jls. 1,87,00,000 and 

after making full allowance for the cost of imported materials 
and stores, etc., the industry spends within the country over 
Rs. IJ crores annually for local raw materials, chemicals, coal 
and wages, etc, 

11. The indirect contribution of the industry to the couutj’y’s welfare 

cannot be computed but in stimulating the development of 
many related industries, providing wider and more profitable 
employment for labour therein as in helping to create new 
sources of wealth, an industry such as ours is invaluable. 

12. The Indian Industry safeguards the country against foreign 

exploitation in the event of a future woodpulp shortage or paper 
famine such as occurred in 1920. It ensures good service and 
fair prices, as is proved by the fact that in a period of falling 
prices whose incidence operates so as to neutralise the protective 
element in the Paper duties, the Indian Mills have been able 
to obtain 16,000 tons more business against the keenest foreign 
competition. 

13. Failure to provide judicious support to an industry which now 

enjoys a good standing and requires relatively small aid is likely 
to be disastrous not only to the industry but also to hopes of the 
eventual development of the Bamboo pulp industry in India. 
Should the paper-making Industry die out it may be a long 
time before capital could, in the best circumstances, be attractad. 
to its revival and in the meantime the country may have to pay 
dear for enormous imports to satisfy her increasing demands 
besides losing the advantage of utilizing her own resources upon 
an expanding scale. 

14. Finally if the result of the present enquiry is to establish the 

desirability of giving definite protection to the Bamboo Pulp 
Industry then it follows that paper-making must similarly be 
protected for the same reasons which led the Tariff Board to 
reach certain conclusions in their recent Report regarding 
“ Railway material made of steel We quote from para. 8 of 

their report as follows:—“. the market for various 

kinds of steel made in India depends on the existence of the 
Engineering Industry and that, therefore, it is unnecessary to 
discuss whether this industry fulfilled the conditions for Protec¬ 
tion laid down by the Fiscal Commission.” Insert the words 
“ Bamboo Pulp ” in place of “ various kinds of steel ” and the 
word “ paper-making ” in place of the word “ Engineering ” and 
onr iioint is clear. 

63. (i) We favour a specific duty. 

(ii) At present rate, subject to certain conditions. 

(iii) On all classes of paper except newspaper nrinting and such other 
special papers which may from time to time he classified as “ non-protected ”, 

In regard to (i) we favour the method of Protection by means of a 
specific duty because of the ease and certainty with which it is collected, 
and because it gives little opportunity for dispute or fraud and the importer 
and everybody interested knows what has to he paid irrespective of any 
fluctuations in price. 
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We are aware of the disadvantages of a specific duty one of which is 
that Government does not benefit when prices go up. Others are that the 
industry may, in such circumstances, be deprived of part of the benefit 
intended by the legislature or if the general level of prices falls the protec¬ 
tion may prove excessive. 

The answer to the fii'st objection is that if foreign prices for paper were 
to become vmy high there would he no need for a protective tariff and to 
increase it would not encourage imports or the growth of import revenue. 

The answer to the second and third objections is that they have no force 
when considered in relation to the Indian Paper Mill Industry which has its 
own raw materials the prices of which are not affected by price movements 
of materials used in other countries. When prices elsewhere are high the 
Indian manufacturer may have his difficulties, but, at the worst, these are 
as naught compared with the hardships he has to undergo when prices abroad 
are low. It is then that he needs all the protection he can obtain. 

It is possible that a highly scientific tariff would adopt different specific 
duties for different classes of paper. If this were necessary we think it would 
he best done by fixing a general specific duty and any necessary variations 
could be arranged by means of definite percentages of surcharge or of rebate 
for specified descriptions of paper. 

Ad valorem duties on the other hand are a nuisance to all concerned 
but convenient when rates of duty are very low. When prices are high the 
■ad valorem system puts a premium upon dishonesty and at the best the 
importer often does not know what he may have to pay by the time his goods 
arrive although in India this awkward feature is partially overcome by 
assessing valuations annually upon the basis of the current local wholesale 
prices. 

(U) When the Tariff Board fixed the present rate of specific duty they did 
so upon a consideration of the difference between two prices: — 

(a) the price at which the Indian Manufacturer could sell, 

(h) the price at which paper could be sold by importer. 

To ascertain (a) they took as their basis the then lowest, works cost of 
the Indian Paper Pulp Company and added certain overheads. 

Following the same method and taking our own works cost for the last 
■completed year as the basis we calculate (o) as follow.?: — 


Ks. 

Average cost f.o.r. Mills ..... 360'075 

Head Offices and Selling Expenses . . 23-962 

Financial charges (interest on working capital) . 19-833 


Total . 403-860 


which we have to add allowance for depreciation and for a fair return on 
Capital. Now the fact that our block assets are heavily written down in onr 
books doubtle.ss governs the decision of the income tax authorities as to the 
amount of depreciation allowable as a charge upon profits before assessment 
for tax hut it has no hearing on the question now before ns and should be 
disi-egarded. The amount of depreciation covered in the selling price ought 
to he in. proportion to the replacement coH of the machinery and buildings. 
This was the principle adopted by the Tariff Board in arriving at tie 
‘ ‘ overheads ” to he added to works cost in order to ascertain the figure 
which the India Paper Pulp Company must realize “ for the paper sold if 
they are to meet all charges and provide fully for depreciation ” {vide 
Jleport, para. 141.) 

If the replacement value of our Mill is agreed at Rs. crores then 
nn tbiQ nmntint would be Rs. 9.37.500 ner annum and on an 
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output of ISjOOO tons this works out at Rs. 49 per ton. This is in keeping 
with the finding of the Tariff Board which put the figure at Rs. 50. For 
return on capital we require approximately Rs. 21 per ton, viz .:— 

Rs. 

On Preference capital Rs. 11,60,000 at 8 per cent 
On Ordinary capital Rs. 4,37,500 ') 

On Deferred capital Rs. 3,50,000 | 

3,08,250 

* Note. —This amount gives 10 per cent, on the 
original value of the ordinary shares. 


Rs. 

The cost figures already given was .... 403'860 

Add depreciation as above ..... 49’000 
Return on shai-e capital ...... 21'000 

The total price (a) required is . . . . . 473'860 


To ascertain (h) the price at which importers can sell we base our cal¬ 
culations on the offers now being made by mills in Europe in consequence 
of the recent heavy fall in woodpulp prices. White Printing paper is obtain¬ 
able at any Indian port at £22 c.i.f. per ton. This price works out in.' 
Rupees as follows : — 

Rs. A. P. 

£22 c.i.f. at Exchange Is. 6a. 293 5 4 

Add landing charges as per evidence given on 
page 1.37 of 1927 Report—Rs, 7 to Rs. 8 
per ton, say ....... 700 

Existing specific duty ..... 140 0 0 

440 5 4 

“ Out ” profit at 2i per cent. . . . . 11 0 2 

Price (h) at which the paper can be sold . . 451 6 6 


The importer can, on these figures, undersell the Mills by Rs. 22 per 
ton in spite of the existing specific duty. A claim for additional protec¬ 
tion to this extent might be considered not unjustified to the extent to which 
the position is affected by the following two facts: — 

(1) The rise In the rupee exchange since 1924 which nullified part of 

the protective effect of the tariff. The latter merely brought 
hack prices to the Is. 4d. level. 

(2) The recent heavy fall in woodpulp prices due to depression in 

trade and tho over-production of certain descriptions of wood, 
pulp. 

We realize also that if protection is necessary and if the advantages to 
be derived from it are held to outweigh any objections which may exist then 


92,000 

3,06,250 
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the measures taken must be adequate to secure this purpose (vide Report orr 
Steel Industry, 1924, para. 80). 

Although the specific duty would work out at Rs. 162 per ton if calculated 
on a similar basis to the Tariff Board’s figure at the time of 1824 Enquiry, 
We realise that for economic reasons Government might not desire to enhance 
rates at the present time. We are therefore extremely reluctant to ask for 
any increase and would rather endeavour to meet competition with the duty 
maintained at the current rate of ono anna per pound (Rs. 140 per ton)^ 
without any surcharge i^rovided there is no duty on imported pulp and subject 
to other suggestions we have to make. One of these is that the Legislature 
should he moved to fix the period of protection at ten years, at the same 
time empowering the Executive to increase the duty, if found necessary after 
due enquiry within the period, by means of notification. 

(m)_The Tariff Board said in para. 149 of their 1925 Report that the 
protective duties they would recommend would “ extend only to Writing 
and Printing papers, a description which covers nearly 90 per cent, of the- 
output of the grass mills and almost the whole of the output of the 
Naihati Mill ”. Such a cautious measure of protection gives the 
Indian Mills a definitely limited field for development and does not encourage 
them to cater for a general range of qualities as required by the market. 
The exemption of certain classes of printing papers still further restricted 
the scope of the local industry and might have had a very injurious effect 
had it not been for the increased demand for higher qualities. We hold 
that the results of the preliminary experimental period of protection now 
justify the .removal of limitations and that the development of the local 
industry on the broadest lines ought to be the aim of Protective Legislation. 
It is vitally necessary that the scope of the Tariff Board should be widened 
to make .more orders available which will permit of greater expansion of 
production and specialization in Indian Mills, .all of wdiich will have the effect 
of helping to reduce the cost of production and, consequently, place Indian 
Mills in a better position to meet the competition of importers. As has 
been explained elsewhere, bamboo has now been proved suitable for the 
manufacture of all qualities of paper in general use, and the case for the 
exclusion from the protective Tariff of .such qualities as Manillas, Kraft, 
Cartridge papers, etc., does not exist to-day as it may have done at the 
time of the 1924 Enquiry. In fact, the Protection of these additional lines 
is now essentia! to the proper development of the Bamboo pulp industry. 
If it is considered necessary to admit certain descriptions of paper into 
the country free of protective duty the most careful discrimination should 
he made as to the nature of the paper so exempted. Moreover the Legisla¬ 
ture should empower the Executive to transfer any or all of the exempted' 
descriptions or qualities of paper to the “ Protected ” list by notification in 
the “ Gazette of India.” The Tariff Board said that there were two classes 
of paper it was desirable to exclude: — 

(1) Special papers which are not made in India, do not compete with 

Indian Paper, and can be readily identified for Customs- 
purposes. 

(2) Expensive papers of high quality which the Indian Mills cannot 

manufacture profitably. 

With regard to class (2) above mentioned, it is unnecessary to exclude 
these papers from the protective tariff as they are usually sold at prices over 
five annas per pound and if made subject to a specific duty of one anna 
per lb. or 20 per cent, ad valorem, whichever is the higher, they will usually 
be subject to a duty in excess of the specific duty. 

In answer to question No. ,87 we have explained with regard to class (1) 
above that a stringent classification is necessary to prevent the undue 
substitution of cheap mechanical woodpulp papers for the better classes made 
by the Indian Mills and preferred by the ultimate consumer. We have also 
submitted certain suggestions as to possible means of putting a stop to this 
practice which is contrary to the interest of the actual consumer as well as 
detrimental to the progress of the Indian industry. 
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(Reference Question No. 4.) 
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The Production of Manilla Paper is included in Nos. 3 & 4 and our SMes Records show that 416 Tom was sold, during 1929 and 556 Tons during 1930. 







(Reference Question No, 5.) 
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Total . 28,704 25,619 28,631 28,320 30,026 29,971 34,641 















(Referense Question No. 12. > 
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100 Germany. 
























Imports of Woodpulp- —contd. 
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(Reference Question No. 25 ) 
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t. Newsprint Protected •. 37 20 817 471 375 

Printing Protected.. .. i.989 7,663 6,834 8,170 8,171 
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(Kefecenoe Queetion No. 28.) 
Coti of Imparted Paper. 
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ANNEXtJEE F (i). 

(Reference Qneatica No. 30.) 

(1) The fdttounttg statmeia show* the average nett prices ex-facloryfor the different classes of paper sold by ua in the, pcut seven Caleitdar Team. 
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ANNEXUBE P (ii). 

(Reference Question No. 30.) 

(2) The. following slaiement ghowa the average price realised by vs for ; 
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indry Debtors.4,09,298 15 

22,41,463 1 

fw—Provision for Bad and Doubtful 

Debts, et«.. 68,305 12 
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Sheet as at 21ai March 192& —contd. 
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Total Expenditure to 
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Balance Sheet as at 31st March 1926 —concld. 
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Block No. 2 Mill as above .... .. 15,40,500 

Bamboo Mill Block us above ... 11,20,000 



Baunnae Sheet at at 30tA SeptenAer 1926 —oontd- 
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Since added , , 500 


Baittnee sheet as at 30th September 1229 —eontd. 
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Raw material. Chemicals, Stores, etc. (at 

omader cost).11,21,537 

Goods In Transit.7,fi3,447 

Bamboo Forest Stock , . . . 13,531 



Bill outstandiog (ac- 
i'Oiint (Government). 3,30.602 11 

Do. (Sundry Buy^ere) . 15,63,144 7 

Sundry I^btora . 65,949 12 
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ANNEXURE l(o). 

Staiement showing works cost of dross Pulp Manufactured at the above Mills during the year ending 31st March 1931. 
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Belting* ... 626 1 10 262 4 11 .. 636 6 6 1,413 13 3 *240 -216 

Bepftirs and Hiunten&noe 19,478 0 0 4,944 0 0 .. 36,984 9 11 61,406 9 11 10*404 9*364 

Steam .... 31,991 13 10 19,663 14 7 .. 62,307 8 6 1,03,863 4 10 17*697 | 16*837 




























Statement showing works cost of Bamboo Pulp Manufactured at the above MiUs during the year enaing 31st March 1931, 
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Beltings ... 308 6 11 398 B 3 .. 700 10 6 1,407 6 7 -646 

Repairs and Maintenance. 16,786 4 9 2,807 1 3 .. 26,839 10 6 46,432 0 6 21-300 



Yield into nnbleached Pulp I .. .. .. .. .. 40% 44% 























Rtatement showing Managing Agents’ AUowance and Commission, also Head Office expenses in each year since 1923-24 



lfiSO.3]. 24,000 r>2,9fil 76,961 1,31,802 
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(3) Lettei- No, SOO-SljM, dated the 15th June, If/Jl, fioni the 'L'iiagh'ur Paper 
Mills Company Limited, Calcutta. 

» » * * 

In addition to the answers to the questionnaire we also submit a note 
herewith in regard to our projected scheme for a Bamboo Pulp Mill. This is 
for the information of the Board and of Government. As the scheme is still 
in its early stages we epeciallj request that the content.s of this separate Note 
may he treated as confidential.* 


Enclosure No. 1. 


Note re proposed Bamboo Pulp Miel at on. near Cuttack. 


The propo.sal to erect a mill at a suitable site in the vicinity of Cuttack 
for the manufacture of paper pulp from bamboos obtainable in the lower 
Mahanadi basin is a subject which has been given serious consideration by this 
Company. 


Such a project was put forward by Mr. William Raitt, I\C.S,, M.I.Chem.E,, 
in a Bulletin No. 6 issued by the Department of Industries, Bihar and Orissa. 

Since wo obtained a lease from the Bihar and Orissa Government for the 
extraction of bamboos from several forest blocks in the Angul Division, wo have 
always had in mind the development of these areas, and others if necessary, 
to obtain a sufficient supply of bamboos for a pulp mill of economic size, say 
a unit with a ininimuni production of 10,000 tons bamboo pulp per annum 
capable of extension to double that amount. 

In addition to the quantitie-s of bantbexis available in the Angul Forest 
Division and the surrounding Feudatory States, a careful study has been made 
of the labour force available in the district, the lines of cominunioation and 
extraction throughout the forests and the suitability of the Mahanadi river as a 
rrieans of transport for the bamboos from the forest regions to a probable mill 
site conveniently near to the Railway .at Cuttack. 

We shall now deal with each of the above y)oin'ts separately :— 

(1) Quantity of haniboo.s available in the district known as the lower 
Mahanadi basin. —Mr. J. W. Nicholson, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Bihar 
and Orissa, carried out iri 1022 a survey of the Angul Fhrest Division and the 
adjacent I'eudatory States bordering on the Mahanadi river. We quote his 
summary of the quantities .'ivailable per annum of the two main species of 
bamboos, vis., Saha (dendrocalamus .strictus) and Daba (bamboos arundina- 
cea), 


Angul 

Daspalla 

Baud 

Narsinghpur 

Athmallick 

Khandpara 


SaKa. 

Daba. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

45,200 

.5,000 

.7,100 

1,300 

5,700 

1,250 

4,100 

1,400 

0,000 

1,900 

1,,'!00 

1,100 

67,600 

11,9.50 


The above figures were given by Mr, Nicbolson after be bad allowed wbat 
h© considered an ample margin to meet traders’ and residents’ requirements. 
It is also necessary to state th.it he based his figures on the assumption that 
the areas would be worked on a 7-year rotation and that 4.10 Saha bamboos 

* Thi.s stipulation was subsequently withdrawn. 
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were the equivalent of one ton of dry material. Actually under working condi¬ 
tions, we are, by arrangement with the Forest Department of the Bihar and 
Orissa Government, working the areas on a 4-year rotation, and although it is 
as yet too soon for us to state definitely that such an arrangement will not 
lead eventually to a r-eduotion in the sustained annual yield, we are hopeful 
that it will prove satisfactory. Another important point is that from records 
maintained during our working in these areasj we find that the average number 
of culms necessary to yield one ton of air-dry bamboo (i.e., bone dry plus 
10 per cent, moisture content) is 330/340 and not 450 as taken by Mr. Nicholson 
in his calculations. It will be realised therefore that this margin of safety 
allow by Mr, Nicholson in his conversion from numbers to tons increased the 
quantities available as per his report by approximately 33 per cent. 

(2) Labour available .—It is somewhat difficult to estimate the labour 
obtainable in these several areas. Dealing first with the Angul Division which 
wo are working, we have found no difficulty in obtaining the labour necessary 
for the operations’-of cutting, extracting and handling. We have not of course 
been working the areas to their full extent, and it is probable that if it -was 
suddenly decided to work all the areas to their maximum, a shortage of labour 
would occur. On the other hand we are now extracting a quantity very much 
larger than was theusual extraction by traders before we commenced opera, 
tions, and we do not "anticipate any difficulty in obtaining labour for an output 
at least t-wice that of last season, which -svas 8,000 tons. By extending our 
operations in a gradual maimer it is expected that the difficulty with regard to 
labour will not make itself felt and that an output of 25,000 tons could be 
obtained without serious difficulty. 

The one respect where we have found difficulty is in obtaining the requisite 
number of carters to transport a quantity such as 8,000 tons. This shortage, 
however, has been overcome by the use of a fleet of motor-lorries and making 
forest roads suitable for such traffic, the cost of which compares not unfavour¬ 
ably with the Cost of transportation by cart. 

(3) Lines of Communication ,—When we commenced operations in Angul 
Division we were fortunate in ha-ving a good metalled Public Works Department 
road running through our areas to our main river depot at Tikerpara. We have 
however had to build several feeder roads to tap the interior of the areas, but 
once we have completed the making of such roads in the ordinary course of 
working the areas during the first four years rotation, expenditure of this 
nature should not be again necessary. 

From recent inspection carried out by our forest representative in tl^e neigh¬ 
bouring States, we find that in -the majority of these the lines of extraction are 
few and poor. Undoubtedly much time and money would require to be spent 
in these States if they are to be worked to anything near their full extent. 

(4) Suitability of Mahanadi River as means of transport .—Geographically the 
Mahanadi river is a very convenient means by which bamboos can bo 
transported from the Angul Division and the majority of the adjacent States. 
There are however certain difficulties. In the ordinary course the river is 
floatable from the beginning of July till about the end of January in each 
year, so that for a factory situated at or near Cuttack a full year’s requirements 
■would have to be floated inside seven months. Moreover towards the end of 
the floating season when the river becomes shallow and the rate of flow slow, 
rafts take approximately one month to travel from forest areas to Cuttack 
so that actually there are only about six months available in the year for 
floating so far as the forests are concered. In the ordinary course cutting 
commences during the rains, but bamboos cannot be extracted over forest 
roads until Oetober/November. This of course can be, and is being overcome 
by the accumulation of stocks at river depots during the dry season. These 
stocks are then ready for despatch as soon as the floating season commences. 

It will be appreciated, that the development of the areas is a factor -which 
must take precedence over the actual establishment of the mill, as any 
mistake in regard to the quantity available, labour obtainable, means of 
transport or site, would be disastrous. 
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Cost of bamboos delivered to site at Cuttack. 

The following is a detailed statement of the cost at w'hich -wo anticipate 
being able to deliver 25,000 tons (air-dry bamboos) alongside a site on the 
banks of the Jfahanadi river at or near Cuttack. The costs have been basim 
on the prices we are paying at present for the different sections of the work. 
Some of those rates are possibly high and may be reduced. 


Extraction and Transportation Costs. 

On an annual output of 26,0*30 tons dry bamboo converted at .040 culms 

= 1 ton. 

Cost per ton. 

Rs. A. i>. 


1. Cutting and extracting . . . . . 2 2 0 

2. Transport to river depots.8 0 0 

.8. Royalty . ■ ■ • . ■ . ■ 0 13 7 

4. Cutting into 6' lengths . . . . . 0 10 2 

5. Depot handling (f.c., unloading and stacking) . 0 5 5 

6. Raft construction.18 0 

7. Floating.14 7 

8. Overheads (Establishment, travelling, rent, etc.) 2 0 0 


10 12 6 

Although wo feel confident that the above costs can be reduced, we prefer 
for the purpose of our estimate to take the cost of bamboos aloiigsido mill site 
at Cuti/ack as Ks. 17 per ton. 


Pulp mill at or near Cuttack. 

Site.—Several sites have been inspected and one near Cuttack appears the 
most promising. Tlie assistance of Government will probably be necessary to 
enable us to obtain sufficient land for the mill, storage sheds, filtration tanks, 
and quarters for the staff and labour. The Bengal hiagpur Railway Company 
has already boon approached with regard to the construction of a siding to the 
suggested site and have submitted their preliminary estimate. 

We have also considered an alternative site near the forest areas but at 
tlio same time within reasonable distance of the Talcher branch of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. 

Capital Outlay. —Although w'e have not yet decided ,as to the final layout of 
the mill, our examination of various estimates which have been put forward 
leads US to txdicve that Mr. Raitt's figure for tiic coat of such a bamboo pulp 
mill of Es. 25,00,000 is fairly applicable to present day exmditions and prices. 
We are at present investigating certain modern innovations with regard to the 
washing of pulp, and it may be necessary on this account to modify our ideas 
of the equipment required. We have found in actual working that bamboo 
is a siDgularl3- ' free ' fibre, i.e., easily separated from the cooking or washing 
li(luor, and we may be able to take advantage of this fact in designing our 
plant. 

We have asked our consultants in Europe to assist us in drawing up a 
scheme for the mill, and to send us their estimate for same. Drawings were 
originally submitted sometime ago, but at present are being revised. They 
are dependent upon final results of experiments at No. 2 Mill. 
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Cost of pulp manufactured .—The following is a statement shewing our 
estimate of the cost at which we expect to be able to manufacture bamboo, pulp 
at Cuttack :—■ 


Coat per ton 
of pulp. 


*1. Bamboo 

2. Chemicals 

3. Fuel 

4. Labour— 


Handling 

Digester House 

Evaporators 

.Bower 

Machinery 

Goheral 


Rs. 


5 

3 

2 ' 

2 

2 


4 


5. Supervision ........ 

6. Running Repairs ....... 

7. Stores and Sundries ...... 

8. Depreciation on— 

(Rs. 18,00,000 at H per cent. . . 1,35,000) 

(Ra. 7,00,000 at 2^ per cent. . . 17,500) 


1,52,600 


9. Freight to Calcutta mills 


Rs. A. 
42 8 
26 0 
10 8 


18 0 

4 0 

5 0 
9 0 


1.5 4 

180 4 
10 0 


140 4 


*Notes— 

(1) Bamboo .—The cost of this material has been taken at Rs. 17 per 

ton alongside Mill site at Cuttack. The yield has been taken at 40 
per cent., ;.s., one ton of pulp from 2^ tons of bamboo. Although 
W8 have only assumed an yield of 40 per cent, into pulp we 
expect to obtain a figure considerably higher than this, probably 
about 44 per cent, by the use of the sulphate process of digestion 
in our Cascade system. 

(2) Cliewicafs'.—Sulphate of soda has been taken at a price of Rs. 60 

per ton at Cbittack and Lime (from Birmitrapur) at Rs. 30 per 
ton at Cuttack. The recovery ha.s been estimated at 75 per cent, 
and the quantity of combined eulphate of soda and caustic at 
Rs. 20 per cent, of the equivalent of eau-stic on bamboo. Both 
the percentage of chemicals to be used are capable of improvement. 
We would mention that Mr. Raitt assumed a recovery figure cf 
80 per cent, in tiis estimates, and the cjuantity of' combined 
caustic and sulphite salts as 19 per cent. 

(S) Fuel .—Talcher steam coal has been taken at Rs. 7 per ton at 
Cuttack and the quantity of coal per ton of pulp at 1| tons. 

{4) Depreeiatwn.—This has been based at 7f per cent, on plant and 
2| on buildings on the total capital outlay of Rs. 2.5,00,000. 
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In order to assess the value of the pulp we have taken the price at which 
Easy Bleaciiing sulphite wood pulp can be landed at our mills to-day (based 
on a C. and E. price of £11-10) as Es. 164. The foregoing figures therefore 
show a profit of Ks. 23-12 per ton of pulp produced. On a total capital of eav 
Es. 28,00,000 (Ks. 25,00,000 for Block and Ks. 3,00,000 for working capital) 
this profit is approximately 8-5 per cent. Such a return on capital is low 
especially to attract fresh capital, but as has been mentioned above, the costs 
are capable of reduction in several items which we confidently expect being 
able to effect. 

Further, the present low price of wood pulp at which the bamboo pulp has 
been valued, has of course made the proposition a much less attractive one 
than it was a year or two ago. Should the price of wood pulp advance by say 
£l per ton, then the margin of profit is sufficient to guarantee a satisfactory 
return on the capital involved in the scheme. 

This project is one in which we are prepared to co-operate with other users 
of bamboo pulp and Messrs. The Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ltd., have already 
indicated that they are willing to join us in the scheme. 


(4) Letter No. G. 309—SI 16, dated the 8th July, 1931, from the Titaghur 
Paper Mills Company, Limited, Ocdcutia. 

In response to your letter No. 378 of the 30th ultimo, we now have 
pleasure, in appending hereto a statement showing the production in tons 
of protective classes of Writing and Printing papers separately for the 
Tears 1924-25 to 1930-31. 


Enclosure. 


The following is the tonnage of the Protective classes of Printings and 
Writings produced in our Mills for the years 1924-25 to 1930-31; —- 



1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31 

Writing Paper . 

3,172 

4,074 

5,270 

4,780 

5,156 

0,471 

5,400 

Printing Paper 

9,025 

8,536 

8,693 

9,720 

11,018 

10,000 

11,455 

Total 

12,197 

12,610 

13,963 

14,500 

16,174 

15,471 

16,855 


(5) Letter No. 387, dated the 1st July, 1931, from the Secretarg, Tariff 
Board, to the Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Lnaited. 

la coutimiation of my letter No. 378, dated the 29th June, 1931, I am to 
ask that you will be good enough to furnish the Board with certain further 
statements and information. For the sake of convenience in compilation 
and reply I have put the points in the form of a small supplementary ques¬ 
tionnaire : — 

(1) Please prepare a statement showing the works cost per ton of 

grass pulp in 1924-25 in the same form as your reply to question 

48 of the Board’s questionnaire. 

(2) Please explain fully with reference to each item the reasons for 

the variations, if any, between the costs of 1924-25 and those of 

1930-31, 

(3) Please prepare an estimate on the same lines as Form II (see 

question 47 of the Board’s questionnaire) showing approximately 
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wh»t would be the works cost per ton of finished paper if the 
following conditions were assumed ; — 

(i) That the total output of paper is the same as for 1930-31 and 
(ii) That the primary materials represented in the total output of 
paper are in the following proportion; — 

(a) Rags, hemp, paper cuttings, etc., in the same proportion as 

in 1930-31, 

(b) Imported pulp not more than 15-20 per cent, and 

(c) the balance consisting entirely of grass. 

(4) Please state in detail— 

(a) what reductions in the manufacturing cost of grass pulp may bo 

expected if tbo output of grass pulp is increased to the extent 
indicated in question 3 above, 

(b) to what extent, if any, the cost of grass is likely to increase if 

it is necessary to obtain an additional supply of grass 
corresponding to the increased output of grass pulp. 

(6) Please state— 

(a) whether the additional supply of grass could be obtained from 

the existing areas, 

(b) if not, what other areas are open to you and the available 

supplies of grass in these areas, 

(c) the average distance and cost of transport from these areas. 

(6) In what respects would (a) the quality and (6) the marketability of 
the papers made on the conditions assumed in queston 3 aboye 
differ from those of the papers produced by you in 1980-31. 

I am also to ask that you will he good enough to forward a copy of your 
Articles of Association. The Board would be glad to receive the reply to 
this letter not later than 22nd July. It should be addressed to 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 


(6) Letter dated the Slst July, from the Titaghar Paper Mills Company, 

Limited. 

With reference to your letter No. 387 of 1st July, we have pleasure in 
submitting the following answers and statements in reply to the small Supple¬ 
mentary Questionnaire in the order thereof as follows, viz .:— 

1. Works cost per ton of grass pulp in 1924-25 is shewn.in a statement 
attached, in the same form as in reply to question No. 48 of the original 
questionnaire. 

2. The reduction effected in 1930-31 as compared with 1924-25 amounts 
to Rs. 34" 113 per ton of pulp as shewn by the following statement: — 

Statement showing worlts cost of grass pulp manufactured in and in 

mo-31. 

1924-25. 1930-31, 

Cost per ton of Grass Pulp. 




Bone 

Air 

Bone 

Air 



Dry 

Dry 

Dry 

Dry 



Basis, 

Basis. 

Basis. 

Basis. 



Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Materials (Grass) 


. 146-261 

1.32-965 

127-098 

114-388 

Chemicals 


33-512 

30-466 

28-489 

26-595 


Total 

. 179-763 

163-421 

155-637 

139-983 
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1024-25. 1930-31. 





Co.st per ton 

of Grass Pulp. 




Bone 

Air 

Bi.ne 

Air 




Dry 

Dry 

Dry 

Dry 




Basis. 

Basis. 

Basis. 

Basis. 




Ea. 

Ks. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Conversion Charges. 







Labour— 







Carrying, Picking and Dusting 


13-042 

11-856 

7-738 

8-964 

Digesters 



3-266 

2-970 

3-298 

2-966 

Sundry .... 



2-576 

2-343 

2-9.56 

2-669 

Oils. 



■276 

•251 

•308 

•277 

Beltings 



-.333 

•348 

•240 

•216 

Repairs and Maintenance 



5-174 

4-976 

10-404 

9-364 

Steam .... 



26-253 

23-866 

17-597 

16-837 

Power and Light 



2-124 

1-931 

1-635 

1-472 

Coal (Rotary Furmace) 



1-.392 

1-265 

1-101 

•992 

Water .... 



1-251 

1-1.37 

1-17.5 

1-057 

Total Conversion Charges 



56-037 

50-943 

46-451 

41-806 

Direct cost 



235-800 

214-364 

201-988 

181-789 

On-cost charges 



2-575 

2-340 

2-274 

2-047 

Total costs 


2.36-375 

216-704 

204-262 

183-836 

No. of Cooks 



4,861 

6,297 

Total Production 

(Tons) 

4,094-165 4,.503-58] 

6,901-216 6,492-438 

Percentage of Caustic used 



— 

— 

15-816 

15-816 

Percentage of Yield 



43-977 

48-377 

41-00 

4510 

The reasons for the variation 

are 

as follows 

— 




(a) Materials (Grass).—The cost of gratis per ton of pulp shows a reduc¬ 
tion of Es, 19’l.o.'5 due to a reduction in the hctual cost of the 
raw material which is partly counterbalauced by apparent 
variation in the yield. 

(ft) Cltcmicals.—The figures for 1930-31 show a reduction of Us. 6-073 
in the coat of chemicals per ton of pulp although the percentage 
of Caustic used in 1930-31 was somewhat higher than in 1924-25. 
The saving is due to better Caustic recovery -n'liich was 51 per 
cent, in 1930-31 as compared with 38 per cent, in 1924-26, 

(c) Conversion Charges .—The variations under this head may he 
tabulated ns follows: — 

Variation 
per ton 
of Pulp. 


Rs. 

(i) Labour—Reduction in 1930-31 ... . 4-893 

(ii) Oils and Belting—Reduction in 1930-31 . . 0-101 

(Hi) Repairs—Increase in 19.30-31 .... 4-930 

(ir) Steam and Power—Reduction in 1930-31 . 9-156 

(v) Coal (for Soda Roaster)—Reduction in 1930-31 0-291 

(vi) Water—Reduction in 1930-31 .... 0-07C 


Net reduction 


9-586 
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(i) Tile saving under this head is due to a decrease in the labour 
employed in carrying, picking and dusting grass. This reduc¬ 
tion amounted to Rs. 5-304 per ton of pulp. The net saving 
IS short of this amount owing to the fact that labour charges 
at the Digesters and Causticizing plant show increases. 

<ii) The small reduction here is attributable to the larger produc¬ 
tion. 

iiii) The co.st of repairs was higher in 1930-31 because of the extra 
expense incurred in renewing false bottoms, etc., at the Diges¬ 
ters and extra repairs at the Soda Recovery plant. 

(iv) The reduction in the cost of steam and power is partly due to the 
fact that by alteration.s at the steam raising plant (vide our 
answer to iiuestion No. 24 of the original questionnaire) we 
have been enabled to burn cheaper coal, partly to the general 
fall in the price of coal and partly to definite economie.s effected 
in the u.se of steam. 

(u) Tlia fall in jirice of coal together with a greater production of 
grass pulp has reduced tlie incidence of this item. 

(vi) Reduced costs in the Filtration Department have slightly re¬ 
duced the cost of water .supplie,s. 

(d) chiirgeii .—A .small amcnclment in th<^ basis of tlie allocation 

accounts for the increase under this bead. 

3. An accompanying .statement slvows foi; easy reference both the woi’ks 
cost per ton of paper for the year 1930-31 as already submitted and the 
estimated works cost on the condition.s to' he as.sume(i, viz .:— 

(i) that the total output of paper is the same as foi- 1930-31, and 

(it) that Rags, Hemp, and papi-r cntting.s are used in the .same pro¬ 
portion as in 1930-31 but that the irse of imjiorted pulp is limited 
to 15/20 per cent., the balance of required material being made 
up of Sabai grass. 

In making up this .statement wo assume that the new Digesting plant we 
arc installing at No. 2 Mill would be adequate for the extra grass to bo used. 
The plant for the maimfaotnre and recovery of Caustic soda does not how¬ 
ever possess tlie required capacity and cou.siderablo capital expenditure would 
be needed in thi.s connection. 

The statement shows that if we reduce the consumption of wood pulp 
and increase the consumption of grass to the extent indicated the result 
will be an iucrea.se in the cost of our paper. There is already some dis¬ 
parity between the cost of our paper and the juices at which foreign mills 
can work and this would become greater. The difference w-ould he more 
accentuated if in making up the statement we employed the present low 
prices of wood puHp. 

Actually we have entered wood pulp in the statement at our cost figure, 
but if we adjust both parts of the statement by reducing the cost of wood 
pulp to current market rates the total paper cost for 1930-31 would work 
out at Rs. 333-011 while the estimated future cost would become 
Rs. 353-777. The diffieiamce is approximately Rs, 20-12 per ton and this 
represents the not extra cost which would directly result from a restric¬ 
tion upon the u.se of wood pulp. 

The adjustment in (juestion brings out,, more clearly perhaps than the 
statement itself, just how a reduction in the import of wood pulp directly 
affects the price of pajier. We have not attempted to estimate what the 
indirect offiict might be. 

4. In answer to question, No. 28 of the original questionnaire we have 
already submitted a statement which shows actual grass pulp costs for 
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1930-31. We now submit a statement of estimated grass pulp costs under 
tbe assumed conditions in regard to materials: — 

(a) The reductions we can expect under the present arrangements 
would be in respect of conversion charges due to extra quan¬ 
tity of pulp made. Manufacturing costs would be increased 
because, as already stated, our plant for the manufacture and 
recovery of chemicals would be inadequate for the increased 
requirements. 

(h) We have estimated that cur increased total requirements of grass 
could be obtained at a slight increase in price. We have 
entered the grass at Rs. 51 per ton instead of Rs. 49-65 
charged in 1930-31. 

5. In our reply to question No. 7 of the original questionnaire we esti¬ 
mated that 10 lakhs maunds were obtainable from the areas we usually 
work. Our requirements under the assumed conditions would not exceed 
this quantity and we have accordingly regarded them, as obtainable without 
much extra cost. But should the other grass mills in India be obliged to 
use grass to the same proportionate extent it is reasonable to expect that 
the greatly increased demand would lead to a substantial rise in the cost 
of the raw material. 

(b) and (c) do not arise since the required quantity is obtainable from 
the customary areas. 

6. {a) The proportion of grass used in the manufacture of paper at 
No. 1 Mill during 1930-.31 is almost as high as that in the furnish now 
suggested. There would, therefore, be no material difference in the quality 
at this mill. The position at No. 2 Mill is somewhat different. The latter 
Mill has been, used to a furnish mainly of Bamboo and wood pulp and the 
papers produced by it are of an entirely different character from that of 
those produced at No. 1 Mill. They arc of softer texture and a change 
•over to the furnish now suggested would change the characteristics of the 
paper considerably. 

(b) A.S regards No. 1 Mill papens, there would be no change in their 
marketability. As regards No, 2 Mill, however, we have developed a mar¬ 
ket for papers with a soft texture, and it would remain to be seen whether 
the introduction of a large percentage of grass into the furnish would 
have an adverse effect on the marketability of the product. 

Articles of Association, —Oopie,s of these have already been forwai-ded to 
you. 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 


(Reference Supplementary Questionnaire—Question No. 3). 

The undernoted stcUement of costs shows the comparative positions with the 
varying conditions as explained helow- 


No. 1 

Actual Cost 1930-31. 


Total 

Tons. 


Total 

Coat. 


Cost 

per 

Ton. 


■s : No. 2 

g, . Estimated Costs. 


fl’l 1 

® u ! 

Total 

Total 


Tons. 

Coat, 





Pec 


Cost 

per 

Ton. 


Grass 
Bamtoo . 

Bags, etc. 

Hemp Eopea . 

Waste Papers . 

Total Primacy 
■Vlatt'Cials. 

Purchase Pulp . 
AnSILIABY Eaw • 
MATEBIiLS, 
China Clay 
Alum . . . 

Eosin 
Alkali . 

Lima . . . 

Salt 

Sulphuric Acid 
Hydrochloric Acid , 
Starch 
Glue . 

Sulphur . 

Sooium Sulphide 
Caustic Soda . . 

Silicate of Soda 
Bewoid Size . . 

Dyes 

Total Auxiliary 
Saw Materials.! 
Couvn. Charges for j 
Manufacture of B. ! 
and C, ; 

Total Cost of 
Auxiliary Raw 
Materials. 

Mill Labour , i 

Power and Pnel 
Current Repairs and [ 
Maintenance. 
Supervision and 
Establishment. , 

Misoellanoous Rents,' 
Taxes, etc. 

Other Items (Wrap¬ 
pers ) 

Total Cost . : 
Total Cost P. O. 
R. Mills. 

Total Paper Pro- . 
dnotion (Tons) ' 





eent.l 




10,663 

8,27,405 

42-960 

66-57 

36.670 

17,96,380 

93 219 

5,526 

1,87,352 

9-727 

... 




162 

16,206 

-841 


f '"l62 

16,206 

•S41 

759 

64,258 

3-336 

8-78 

tj 759 

64,233 

3-336 

1,505 

1.35,637 

7042 

y 

t 1,605 

1,36,637 

7042 

■■■24,615 

12,30,858 

63-906 

76-80 

39,096 

20,11,481 

104-438 

10,026 

20,89,113 

105-354 

16-73 

3,6«5 

7,21,602 

37-461 

2,880 

1,58,374 

7-963 

8-97 

2,880 

1,63,374 

7-963 

1,265-30 

1,09,-288 

5-674 


1,265-30 

1,09,288 

5-674 

563-15 

1,89,823 

9856 


663-16 

1,89,8-28 

9-8.56 

249-20 

32,639 

1-604 


901-97 

1.18,136 

6-133 

4,107-20 

1.34:922 

7-005 


14,885-70 

4,88,997 

25-389 

2,3T3-78 

.57,199 

2-970 


2,343-78 

57,199 

2-970 

1-90 

652 

-034 

,,, 

1-90 

662 

•034 

15-15 

5,068 

-263 


15 16 

5,068 

•263 

15-90 

3,407 

-179 


16-90 

3,407 

■179 

1-06 

91,5 

-047 


106 

91-5 

•047 

4-35 

538 

•028 


4-36 

68S 

'028 

67-75 

11,488 

•506 


67 76 

11,488 

•696 

640-90 

1,28.015 

6-646 


540-90 

1,-18,015 

6-646 

'CO 

192 

■010 


•85 

192 

•010 

1-60 

571 

•030 


1-60 

671 

■030 

3S-56 

44,413 

2-806 

... 

28-56 

44.413 

2-306 

12,686-64 

8.73,604 

45-301 

lOo 

23,517-91 

13,12,076 

68-124 


2,23,832 

' 11-622 1 ... 

• ae 

2,23,832 

11-622 


_ 

10.96,338 

56 923 

... 

... 

15,35,908 

79-746 


8,10,723 

4,23,636 

42-094 

21-996 


... 

8,58,401 

4,99,346 

44-569 

25-92S 


7,40,041 

38-424 



7,60,803 

39-502 

<*• 

3,8S,.581 

20173 

... 


3,88,631 

20-173 


40,459 

2-100 



47,804 

2-482 


1,76,365 

9-105 


..r 

1,76,355 

(9-105 


26,78,745 

133-892 



27,30,240 

141-767 


69,35,068 

369075 



■69,99,131 

363-402 

... 

19,260 ; ... 


i 19,260 1 , . 

i 


Section (1) shows ouc actual coats during 1930-31. 

.Section (2) shows our estimated oosts on the assumption that the Primary Materials epresenred in 
the total output, of Paper are in the following proportion :— 

(a) Kaga, Hemp and Paper Guttiugs, etc., same as in 1930-31. 

(ii) Imported Pulp not more that 16-29 per cent. 

(c) The balance consisting entirely of Grass. . n, . ... 

The above Costs have Dsen based on the working of our pressnt Plant. No extra E. 
B. Plant or additional Caustic Recovery). To digest the extra grass it would he neses- 
sary to purchase our extra Caustic requirements and this is taken into acoouut in 
working out this cost. 
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STATE 


Eeference Supplementary Que 
Statement showing Unbleached Grass Pnlp Cost 








No. 1 


Recovery. 


Cauaticiaing. 

Digester. 










Quantity. 

Value. 

Total cost. 


VAXmiAlS 

ASS 

Cbjhioais. 

HS. 

A. 

P, 

RS. A. 

P, 

Cfwts. 

m. 

A. 

p. 

Us. 

A. 

P, 

Materials . 




.. 



8.97,688 IS 

s 

8,97.688 

15 

8 

Caustic * 

.. 



69,604 7 

2 

45,634*41 

98,250 

8 

2 

1,67,854 

15 

4 

C&uiit!c Soda . 

•• 



•• 


7.356*21 

84,500 

6 

8 

84,596 

G 

£ 

Total 


69,604 7 

2 


10,80,535 

14 

6 

11,50,140 

5 

S 

CONTIRSION 

OHAKGBS. 













isbour— 













CarrylBg, Pi¬ 
cking, Du¬ 
sting, 

•• 



■■ 



40,672 

3 

8 

40,672 

3 

8 

Dlgeeton . 

.. 






21,462 

11 

9 

21,462 

11 

y 

Sundry 

8,970 

0 

3 

8,461 11 

9 





17,440 

IB 

0 

Oils 

766 

6 

2 

013 13 

1 


440 

1 

5 

1,819 

3 

s 

Belting . 

626 

1 

10 

2S2 4 

11 


535 

6 

6 

1,413 

13 

3 

Repairs . . 

19,478 

0 

0 

4,044 0 

0 


38,984 

9 

11 

61,406 

0 

11 

steam . 

81,901 

13 

10 

19,563 14 

7 


65,307 

8 

5 

1,06,863 

4 

10 

Power . 

4,160 

8 

8 

2,037 11 

6 


3,453 

1 

6 

9,661 

5 

8 

Coal and Oil 
(Rotary). 

6,499 

2 

0 

•• 






6,490 

2 

0 

Water . 

4,100 

13 

0 

1,069 12 

4 


2,000 

0 

0 

7,170 

9 

4 

Total 

76,501 12 

9 

36,943 7 

2 

•• 

1,60,864 il 

2 

2,74,399 

16 

1 

Direct cost 

76,591 

12 

9 

1,00,547 14 

4 


12,41,400 

9 

8 

14,24,640 

4 

9 

On-Cost Charges 

1,020 

0 

0 

1,020 0 

0 

•• 

11,384 

7 

1 

13,424 

7 

1 

Total c 

TT,611 

12 

9 

1,07 567 14 

4 


12,52,785 

0 

9 

14,37,964 11 

10 


Grass Pulp Production 


Bone Bry Basis 
Air Dry Basis 


Tons 6,866’876 
Tons 7,B41'4&t 
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MENT No. 3. 
stionnaire—Question No. 4. 

on a basis of 960,000 maunds yearly eonswnptinn. 


Mill. 

Ho. 2 Mill. 

Eoih Miils. 

Cost per ton. 



Cost per ton. 


Bone 

Air 


1 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Total. 

Bone 

Air 



Bone 

Air 




Diy. 

Bry. 



Dry. 

Dry. 




as. 

Bs. 

Cwts. 

Es. A. P. 

Bs. 

113. 

Es. A. P. 

Ks. 

Es. 

130-937 

119-034 

534,433-00 

8,97,688 15 8 

130*937 

119-034 

17,95,377 15 4 

130-937 

119-084 

24-483 

22-258 

22,023*16 

1,35,946 0 2 

19*829 

18-026 

8,03,800 15 6 

22*156 

20*142 

12-340 

11-217 

30,867*46 

3,54,975 13 3 

51-777 

47*070 

4,39,572 3 11 

32-058 

28*144 

197-760 

152-509 


13,88,610 18 1 

202-54S 

184*130 

25,38,761 2 9 

i 

185-15 

168*32(1 

5-932 

5-393 


40,672 S 8 

5-982 

5*393 

81,344 7 4 

5-932 

5-393 

3-131 

2*846 


21,402 11 9 

3*131 

2-846 

42925 7 6 

3*131 

2-846 

2-544 

2-313 


17,440 15 0 

2-644 

2-818 

34,881 14 0 

2-544 

2-313 


•241 


1,819 3 8 

-.65 

'241 

3,688 7 4 

•265 


-206 

-187 


1,413 13 8 

106 

-187 

2,827 10 6 

•206 

*187 

S'957 

8-142 


81,406 9 11 


8-142 

1,22,813 3 10 

8-957 

8-i4a 

15-587 

14-170 


,06,868 4 10 

16-637 

14-170 

2,18.726 9 8 

16-587 

14*170 

1-408 

1-280 


9,651 5 8 

1-408 

1-280 

19,302 11 4 

1*408 

1-280' 

■948 

■S62 


6,499 2 0 

-948 

•862 

12,998 4 0 

■948 

-882 

1-046 

*951 


7,170 9 4 

r046 

'951 

14,341 2 8 

1*046 

*951 

40-024 

36-385 


2,74,399 16 1 

40*024 

36-385 

5,48,799 14 2 

40*021 

36-385 

207-784 

188*894 


16,63,010 12 2 

242-667 

220-515 

30,87,651 0 11 

226-176 

204*705 

1-968 

1-780 


13,424 7 1 

1-968 

1-780 

26,848 14 2 

1*958 

1-780 

209-742 

190*674 


16,76,435 3 3 

244-525 

222*295 

31,14,399 16 1 

227‘la33 

206*485 


YieW . . 41-00% 6,865-S76 13,711-762 

Tiela . . 4510% 7,641-403 16,082-928 
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‘{7) Letter dated the 2Srd July, 1931, from, the Titaghiir Paper Mills Com¬ 
pany, Limited, 

We enclose thi'ee of our Sample Books as we thought you would like 
to have these to give you an idea of the range of qualities now being 
turned out by our Mills. 

We take this opportunity to quote extracts from recent letters which we 
have received from our Madras agents which have bearing on the question 
of the mechanical contents in paper as dealt with in our reply to question 
No. 37 of your questionnairo- 

The first extract relates to the requirements of the Mysore Government 
for which contracts were recently decided. The Badami items were, in 
previous years, secured by the Deccan Mills, but on this occasion this 
valuable business has been lost to importers in consequence of the appli¬ 
cation of the existing Tariff Schedule, which makes the substitution of 
Indian papers possible by imported papers containing mechanical wood pulp. 

In their letter No. 1 B./797, dated the 14th July, 1931, our Madras 
agents write; — 

“ It would seem useless to endeavour to approach the Mysore Gov¬ 
ernment with a view to keeping the Badami items in the country, as 
the price put forward by Messrs. Advani & Co. is only As. 2-4 per 
lb. This, we imagine, is much below any price you could come down 
to for even the most inferior types of Badami. 

If, as we imagine, Messrs. Advani & Co. are going to supply 
some such paper similar to thaj- supplied to the Government of 
Madras, it is another illustration of the substitution of inferior quality 
papers which can be effected with the present rednotioi'! of the Tariff 
in force. Later on, we shall endeavour to secure samples of the 
paper' actually supplied.” 

In their letter No. 1/68, dated the 18th July, 1931, they write as 
follows; — 

“ Business in Mechanical Printings, however, appears to be on the 
increase. We notice that Messrs. Spicer Bros, are now sending cir¬ 
culars advocating the use of this type of paper, and it is certainly 
an attractive purch.ase for those publishers who do not care about 
the quality of paper they use.” 

We are endeavouring tj;^^ secure one of the circulars above referred to, 
and if we are successful shall be pleased to pass it on to you. 


(8) Letter dated the 5th August, 1931, from the Titaghur Paper Mills Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

As there was some uncertainty when we appeared before you on the 2ud 
instant as to what effect our ijroposals in connection with question No. 37 
worild have on the Vernacular Press, we have carefully sounded the opinion 
of the majority of these Newspapers in Calcutta and have; found none whose 
interests would be adversely affected in any way by our proposals. We 
have been able to secure a number of written certificates to this effect, 
which we attach hereto for your perusal. 

We feel that we cannot overemphasise the importance to the develop¬ 
ment of the Industry of the proposals outlined by us. We believe that you 
were satisfied that the Tariff Board in their Report at the time of' the 
1924-25 Enquirj' intended to exclude Newsprint only from the Protective 
Tariff, and that thi.s intention is clearly stated in paragraph 150 of the 
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Beport. The reason why the expression “ Newsprint ’• was replaced by the 
words “ Printing ooiitaining 65.per cent, or more Mechanical Wood pulp ” 
was because it was considered at that time that the onl}*' papers which 
would be able to enter the country under such ruling would be those of the 
usual Newsprint quality. The working of the tariff, however, has since 
shown that this is not so, and that the present wording of the Tariff has 
enabled importers to bring into the country large quantities of cheap Print¬ 
ing papers of such, a quality, and at a very low price in consequence of the 
low rate of dutjq that the large intermediate field for cheap Printing 
Papers, which would otherwise have been available, has been completelj' lost 
to Indian Mills. 

We have from time to time discussed this matter with the Customs 
Authorities, and now understand from Mr. Clements, their expert on paper 
and paper analysis, that it would be a simple matter for them to distin¬ 
guish between a regular or “ standard ” Newsprint and a Printing paper 
containing a large percentage of Mechanical Wood pulp. If this is so, 
we would suggest that the word “ New.sprint ” be substituted for the word 
“ Printings ” in the tariff in that part of the Schedule relating to Mecha¬ 
nical papers. Also, as far as we understand, this would remove a great 
difficults' for both the Customs and the Importers, as because of the /lefinite 
distinction between Newsprint and Printings that would re.5ult, the Cus¬ 
toms would be able to adopt the simple phloroglucinal test for Newsprint. 
It is the cheap Printings that are creating a difficulty at the Customs at 
present because it is in these that so many border line cases arise. May 
we suggest a reference to the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, on this point? 

You will remember that we .suggested at our oral examination the other 
day that the item in the Customs Returns of “ Printing.s, not Protected ” 
did not represent the whole of the imports of Mechanical Printing papers 
containing 65 per cent, of the kind which competed with the lower qualities 
of Indian Mills productions, but that a great many imports of this kind 
are inchided under the heading “ Newsprint ” because the manufacturers 
have declared the paper as such in their invoices. We have confirmed this 
from, the Customs and think, therefore, the figures shown by the Customs 
under the heading “ Printings, not Protected ” will not offer an entirely 
complete comparison of the total tonnage imported from year to year. They 
will only serve as a guide as to the ave.rage price at which these papers are 
being imported. 

In comparing the cost of these imported papers with the po,5sible cost 
at which Indian Mills can produce competitive qualities of paper, we hope 
you will take into consideration the fact that the costs we have produced to 
the Board so far in respect of our Mills relate, in the main, to the cost 
of superior quality Printing and Writing papers, and that if a market were 
made available for cheaper qualities of Printing paper, there are means at 
our disposal for cheapening our furnish in order to bring our price within 
the range of the price of the imported paper, provided that Protection is 
given. Such cheapening of the furnish could be brought about by the intro„ 
duction of a larger percentage of local waste papers, a_ reduction in sizing, 
an increa.se in the proportion of china clay, and a saving could be effected 
by the reduced beating and machining times required for these_ lower classes 
of paper. While we cannot hope to compete with papers containing a large 
percentage of Mechanical, such as 76 per cent., we can compete in the field 
for middle quality papers containing smaller proportions. 

The foregoing has been written explaining the position so far^ as it affects 
our own Mills bnt wo must take into consideration the position of the 
Industry as a whole. We believe the Lucknow' Mills are contemplating the 
introduction of another machine, and also, it must be expected that the 
Puniab Mills will be brought into commission again at some time in the near 
future besides which, of course, there are likely to be _increased rates of 
production at Raneegunge, Rajahmundry and other mills, including our 
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own. As a matter of fact, we estimate that the Industry is capable of imme¬ 
diate expansion of production to the following extent: — 


Tons. 

Punjab.6,000 

*Luefcnow ......... 3,000 

Bengal ......... 1,000 

Rajahmundry ........ 1,000 

Titaghu'r ......... 1,500 


12,.500 


If this be so, and if the Industry is to be encouraged to expand, the, 
scope of Protection should be widened to enable the additional production 
to find a ready outlet. If Protection is not given for these cheaper quali¬ 
ties of paper, it is our opinion that the development of the Industry may b® 
unduly narrowed and the result may, for a time, be acute local competition 
whicii was the early history of the Industry and may again hinder healthy 
development 

Enclosure. 

Lint of Newspa-pers. 

1. The Hitabadi, Calcutta. 

2. The Moliammadi Publishing Company, Calcutta. 

3. The Chonch, Calcutta. 

4. The Vagna-Doot, Calcutta. 

5. The Sultan, Calcutta. 

6. The Daily Jarntioor, Calcutta-. 

7. Tlie Lokrnanya, Calcutta. 

8. The Mussalman Publishing Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

9. The Hind, Calcutta. 

10. The Daur-E-Jadid, Calcutta. 

11. The Nasihat, Calcutta. 

12. The Mussalman, Calcutta. 

13. The Calcutta Evening News, Calcutta. 

14. The Times of India, Bombay. 

1.5. The Shefa, Calcutta, 


(9) Letter dated the Sth Avpunt, 1931, from the Titophur Paper Mills Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

We have the honour to submit the following notes and statements in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the Board as expressed at the oral examination held 
on 2nd instant, viz .:— 

(1) .Explanatory note in regard to pulp-making capacity in 1931 as 

compared with 1924. 

(2) Note reg,arding “ Yield ” figures. 

(3) Statement .showing works cost of grass pulp manufactured in 1926- 

27. 

(4) Comparative statement of yield figures over seven years. 

(6) Statement showing the quantity of coal consumed per ton of un¬ 
bleached pulp in 1924-25, 1926-27 and 1930-31. 

(6) Statement showing cost of converting one ton of unbleached pulp 
into finished paper, 1924-25 gras.s, 1930-31 grass and bamboo sepa_ 
rately. The figures also give the total cost including material. 

Their new machine. 
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(7) Statement sliowing the expenditure required in the conv'ersion of 

one ton of imported pulp into paper. 

(8) Note regarding Pulp wood and Wood pulp with three accompanying 

magazines and one Keport. 

(9) Statement showing the average freight paid by our mills in 1930- 

31 for that portion of our output delivered to up-country 
stations (Rs. 28-4-4 per ton). 

(10) Statement showing the extent to which the freight upon up-country 
deliveries in 1930-31 would have been increased had the rates to 
be enforced by East Indian Railway with effect from 1st 
September 1931 been charged by all Railways in 1930-31. 

(1.1) Statement showing the value of shares held by the Managing Agents 
and the percentage that such holdings represent of the total 
capital of the Company. 

We have the honour to add that the further information regarding im¬ 
ported paper asked for on the 6th instant will be forwarded latei. 


Enclosui-e No. 1. 

Pulp mahi'ivj cajiacity of the. two Mills belonging to the Titaghur Paper Mills 

Compcny, Limited. 

Ill evidence submitted to the Tariff Board in 1924 it was stated that the 
full capacity of the Mill as equipped for pulp manufacture was “17/18,000 
tons of pulp annually ”. 

In our recent evidence we gave a figure of 10,600 tons. 

The difference is due to the fact that our recent figure is based upon 
working results with the digesters at present in use at both mills, whereas 
in 1924 the figure was estimated upon the nominal capacity of the digesters 
then available, whether in use or not. 

The digesters in 1924 at each mill comprised in all 28 upright digesters of 
varying types, one large revolving digester and four small rag digesters. 
We now have in use 19 vertical digesters (in place of 28) and only two rag 
boilers. Seven old vertical digesters—-part of the original equipment of No. 1 
Mill—were removed from the heart of the mill to give room for the construc¬ 
tion of the new heater house. These were of antiquated type and are uti¬ 
lized, as required, for hot water storage tanks, etc. The large revolving 
digester at No. 1 Mill was taken out and a large vertical digester (installed 
originally for Bamboo experimental work in 1911) is now utilized as a black 
liquor storage tank. Certain of the old digesters at No. 2 Mill have been 
utilized as liquor containers in connection with the operation of the Cascade 
process. 

Thus to-day the actual digesting plant available for cooking materials is 
less by 32 per cent, in the ease of grass and bamboo boilers and by SO per 
cent, in the case of rag boilers and if these figures he applied to the produc¬ 
tive capacity estimated in 1924 it will he seen that the difference is largely 
accounted for in this way. 

Another factor contributing to the apparent discrepancy is the fact that 
in e.stimating pulp productive capacity to-day we took no account of the 
part played by Pulper.s and Kollergangs in the preparation of pulp from 
waste papers, etc;., and gave a figure w'hich took note of active Digester capa¬ 
city only. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

jSfote regarding Titaghur Paper Mills “ Yield ” Figures, 

The statements submitted with our letter of 21st July in answer to the 
Supplementary Questionnaire showed that whereas in 1924-26 the yield of 
grass ur)on an air-dry ba.sis was apparently 48-377 per cent, it had fallen, in 
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1930-31 to 46'10 per cent. Snch figures show the estimated yield into pulp, 
which is an intermediate product the actual quantity of which is not readily 
ascertainable with strict accuracy. Hence, although based on actual tests, 
they are nerertheless only approximate and of no great value to a paper mill 
whose basic comparisons ar© necessarily between the quantities of material 
used and of paper produced. 

Some explanation of the variation in yield may be found in the fact 
that in 1924-25 with approximately the same digesting plant in use we cooked 
at No. 1 Mill about 30 per cent, less grass than in 1930-31. 

Further, during 1924-25 we conducted extensive experimental work and 
although as a result, the yield into pulp was apparently improved, the ulti¬ 
mate yield into paper did not correspondingly benefit. 

We submit a statement showing works costs of grass pulp manufactured 
at No. 1 Mill during the year ended 31st March 1927 when with a total 
production of 6,143 tons the yield into air-dry pulp was 45'72 per cent. This 
is slightly above the figure reported for 1930-31 as stated in Annexure I (a) 
in our original written evidence. 

We feel that the percentages of yield into pulp are apt to give an erro¬ 
neous impression of the actual standards of efficiency attained, and should 
prefer to base comparisons upon the figures of yield into paper. These 
worked out upon the quantities of grass used and paper pyodnced therefrom 
(as given in Form III) are as follows: — 



Ton.s Grass. 

Tons Paper. 

Yield. 

1924-25 

18,790-70 

5,688-42 

30-282 

1925-26 

12,682-15 

3,841-61 

30-532 

1926-27 

15,917-90 

6,016-94 

81-617 

1927-28 

14,464-75 

4,6.36T9 

32-031 

1928-29 

14,185-86 

4,346-54 

30-640 

1929-30 

15,553-30 

5,279-33 

33-943 

1930-31 

15,663-30 

5,486-92 

35-030 


These figures show steady improvement except in 1928-29. The falling off 
in that year is attributable to the inferior nature of the grass crop harvested 
in 1927-28. The figures for 1929-30 and 1930-31 reflect the improvement re¬ 
sulting from the installation of new plant at Titaghur. 

Closer examination of the improvement in our yield figures over the past 
seven j'ears is assisted b 3 ' the figure.s given in a further statement herewith. 

Section A thereof shows the postulated yields from each material based 
upon recognised ratios generally accepted in the trade. The actual tonnage 
of paper produced in each year is les,s than the tonnage figure arrived at 
by calculation on the basis of the accepted j’ield percentages. The loss in 
yield each year is shewn in the statement and in terms of tons of paper. 

Section B shows the same prodnction figures adjusted bj' dist: ■' 
annual losses in terms of paper in strict proportion so that each yield figure 
bears its fair share of the total loss in yield. 

Section 0 takes into account the Wrapper question. Tho paper produc¬ 
tion from 1924-25 to 1927-28 (as shown in Form III) includes wrappers made 
from waste materials. This gives the years in question undue advantage 
over the others when ^deld figures are considered. 

Hence Section C shows the production minus the wrappers made and 
bhu.s enables a fairer comparison to be made between, the jdeld figures of the 
respective shears. 

It will be noticed that tho yield figures for 1930-31 in Section C approxi¬ 
mate very clo-sel^- to the st.andard percentage ratios. 

All the figures in the above statement are based upon consumption fig^ires 
appearing in Form ITT already submitted. 
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Enclosure No. 4. 

Yield 



i 


1924-25. 



1025-26, 



1926- 












ed 









_ 

Yield 










into 

Mats. 

Paper. 

Yield. 

Mats. 

Paper. 

yield. 

Mats. 

Paper. 


Paper. 









A 

Per cent 

Tons, 

1 

Tons. Percent. 

Tons- 

Tons. 

Per cent. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Grass (Eaitts) 

35 

18,701 

6,577 


12,582 

4,404 

“ 

15,918 

5,571 

BamlDoo ( do. ) 

33 

2 

1 


31 

12 

.. 

143 

51 

Rags 

00 

807 

484 


649 

389 


949' 

569 

Hopes Hemp 

60 

.398 

238 


536 

321 


507 

304 

Waste Papers . 

75 

1,981 

1,486 


2,232 

1,074 


2,024 

1,518 

Woodpnlp 

86 

6,725 

6,710 


8,932 

7,692 

• • 

9,090 

7,727 

Chiiia Clay 

60 

3,241 

1,944 


3,736 

2,242 

' 

3,225 

1,935 

Total 

,. 

•• 

16,446 



16,6-34 



17,078 

Actual Paper 



15,656 



16,070 



17,118 

Prodn. 










Loss . 



890 


-- 

564 



560 

B 










Grass (Raitts) 

36 

18,791 

6,221 

3311 

12,582 

4,255 

33-82 

15,918 

5,395 

Bamboo ( do. ) 

88 

2 



31 

11 

35-48 

143 

52 

Rags 

60 

807 

458 

56-75 

649 

376 

57-94 

940 

551 

Ropes Hemp . 

80 

398 

225 

.66-53 

535 

310 

67-94 

507 

294 


76 

1,981 


70*97 

2,232 

1j6l7 

72-46 

2,024 

1,470 

Woodpulp 

36 

6,725 

5,406 

80-30 

8,982 

7,335 

82-12 

9,090 

7,482 

Ohlna Clay 

60 

8,241 

1,839 

56-74 

8,7.36 

2,166 

67-98 

3,225 

1,874 

Total 




•• 

■■ 





Actual Paper 



15,556 



3 6,070 

.. 


17,118 

Prodii. 










c 










Grass (Haitts) 

35 

18,791 

5,9S7 

31-86 

12,582 

4,105 

32'63 

15,918 

5,286 

Bamtoo ( do. ) 

38 

2 



31 

11 

35-48 

143 

51 

Rags 

60 

S07 

441 

54*65 

649 

363 

55*93 

949 

540 

Ropes Hemp 

60 

398 

216 

54-27 

535 

299 

55-89 

507 

288 

Waste Papers . 

75 

1,981 

1,363 

68*30 

2.232 

1,660 

09‘S9 

2,024 

1,440 

Woodpulp 

S5 

6,725 

5,202 

77-35 

8,932 

7,077 

79*23 

9,090 

7,330 

China Clay 

60 

3,2tl 

1,770 

54-61 

3,736 

2,090 

55'94 

3,225 

1,836 

Total 



14,970 

- 


15,505 



16,771 
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Statement. 


27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

yield 

iuts. 

Paper. 

Yield. 

Hats. 

Paper. 

Yield. 

Mats. 

Paper. 

Yield. 

Mats. 

Paper 

yield. 

Per 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Per 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Per 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Per 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Per cent. 

cent. 

14465 

5,063 

cent. 

14-186 

4,065 

cent. 

15,553 

5,444 

cent, 

15,063 

5.482 


.. 

337 

128 


996 

378 


496 

188 


6,526 

2.100 



645 

387 


381 

229 


289 

173 


162 

97 


i ' 

407 

244 


438 

263 


415 

249 


769 

456 



2,146 

1,610 


1,808 

1,362 


2,103 

1,578 


1,505 

1.128 



10,320 

8,772 


12,221 

10,888 


11,115 

9,448 


10,026 

8,522 



3,190 

1,914 


3,450 

2,070 


3,082 

1,849 


2,880 

1,728 




18,118 


• • 




18,929 


• ‘ 

19,513 




17,076 



18,980 



18,741 



19,260 



.. 

443 

" 


666 



188 


•• 

263 


03'89 

14,465 

4,939 

34'14 

14,186 

4,797 

83-82 

15,553 

5,390 

84-60 

16,668 

6,411 

84-55 

3a-36 

337 

125 

87-09 

995 

366 

36-68 

496 

180 

87-60 

6,626 

2,073 

87-51 

! 58-00 

645 

877 

68-45 

881 

221 

68-00 

289 

171 

59-17 

162 

96 

59-26 

j 57-99 

407 

238 

6S‘48 

438 

254 

58-00 

415 

247 

69-52 

769 

450 

59-29 

I 72-63 

2.146 

1,571 

73'21 

1,803 

1,300 

72-43 

2,103 

1,.662 

74-27 

1.505 

1.113 

73-95 

82'31 

10.320 

8,558 

82-93 

12,221 

10,037 

82-13 

11,113 

9,354 

84-16 

10,026 

8,411 

83-89 

6S-11 

3,190 

1,867 

58-53 

3,450 

2,000 

67-97 

3,082 

1,831. 

69-40 

2,280 

1,706 

59-24 



17;675 



18,980 

.. 


18,741 



10,260 


33-21 

14,405 

4,880 

33-74 

14,186 

4,784 

38-72 

15,653 

5,390 

34-60 

15,663 

5,411 

34-65 

35-66 

337 

124 

30-80 

995 

364 

86-58 

496 

186 

37-50 

5,626 

2,073 

37-51 

56-90 

645 

873 

57-83 

381 

220 

57-74 

289 

171 

59-17 

162 

96 

59-26 

56-80 

407 

235 

57-74 

438 

253 

57-76 

415 

247 

59-52 

759 

450 

59-29 

71-15 

2,146 

1,553 

72-37 

1,803 

1,303 

72-27 

2,103 

1,562 

74-27 

1,505 

1,113 

73-95 

80-60 

10.320 

8,457 

81-95 

12,221 

10,011 

81-92 

11,115 

9,364 

84-10 

10,026 

8,411 

83-89 

56-04 

3,190 

1,845 

57-84 

3,450 

1,995 



1,8.31 

59-40 

2,880 

1,7C6 

59-24 

•• ; •• 

17,467 



18,930 

■ 


18,741 

■■ 


19,360 
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Enclosure No. 6. 

Coal consumption. 

Goal consumed per ton of TJnWeached Pulp, vie -:— 

Tons of Coal. 

1924-25. 1026-27. 1930-31. 

Grass Pulp (No. 1 Mill) . . 2,023 1-95 1,830 

Bamboo Pulp (No. 2 Mill) . . ... ... 2,499 

Note. —It may be mentioned that in 1924-25, first class steam coal was 
used, while in 1930-31, a cheaper grade of slack coal was used. 


Enclosure No. 8 . 


Statement showing cost of converting one ton of Unbleached Pulp into 

Finished Paper. 



Grass Furnish. 

Bamboo Furnish. 


1924-26. 

1930-31. 

1930-31. 

Pulp cost . . . . 

* Bs. 

1 ton 216-704 

Es. 

1 ton 183-836 

Rs. 

1 ton 183-644 

Conversion cost — 

Bleach 

18% 38-200 

16% 

21-733 

16% 24-208* 

Sizing (Rosin and 

Alum) 

14-450 


11-302 

11-602 

Colour 

•425 


2-126 

2-126 

Total Auxiliary Raw Material* 

63-075 


35-360 

37-935 

Charges — 

Labour 

28-306 


23-456 

23-456 

Power and Fuel 

40-036 


18-787 

18-787 

Repairs 

23-604 


21-429 

21-429 

Supervision 

6-820 


9-047 

9-047 

Packing Charges 

14-406 


19-201 

19-201 

Miscellaneous 

1-806 


2-160 

2-160 

Total cost above material 

114-978 


94-080 

94-080- 

Total Conversion Cost 

168-053 


129-440 

132-016 


The above pulp will produce 1,904 lbs. Finished Paper. 

* Although the percentage of Bleach used in 1930-31 was the same for 
Bamboo as for grass, the cost of bleaching liquor at No. 2 Mill is higher than 
at No. 1 Mill hence the higher figure for bleaching Bamboo Puln made at 
No. 2 Mill. 
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Enclosure No. 7. 

Cost of converting one ton of Imported wood pulp into paper. 
(Exclusive of the cost of imported auxiliary materials.) 


Bleaching Cost . 

Sizing Cost ...... 

Quantity. 

. 9% 

Cost. 

Be. 

16-733 

11-502 

Cost of Auxiliary Materials 


CO 

Labour . . . 

Power and Fuel ..... 

Uepairs . .. 

Supervision and Establishment 

Packing Charges ..... 

Miscellaneous Charges .... 


23-466 

18- 787 
21-429 

9-047 

19- 201 
2-160 

Cost of Conversion 


94-080 

Total Coat 


121-315 


Enclosure No. 8. 

Wood Pcu?. 

North Amorica occupies the dominating position in the World’s Pulp and 
Paper Industry. 

This is illustrated by statistics of Paper production and consumption pub¬ 
lished last year in the Weekly Business Pevievr of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association {vide Paper Trade Journal of 8th May, 1930, copy sent 
herewith. 'This is the article referred to in Titaghur’s reply to Tariff Board’s 
Question No. 16. It was republished in the World’s Paper Trade Beview of 
27th June, 1930.) 

We set out the figures with percentages calculated by ourselves, as 
follows; — 

Production and Consumption of Paper in 1927. 



Production 

% of Total 

Consumption 

% of Total 


Tons. 

Prodn, 

Tons. 

Qonspn. 

Czecho Slovakia 

242,606 

1-168 

80,550 

•384 

Finland 

310,399 

1-482 

66,142 

-316 

France 

628,311 

3-000 

773,658 

3-693 

Germany 

2,190,300 

10-466 

1,627,921 

7-772 

Italy 

400,962 

1-014 

423-055 

2-020 

Japan 

576,758 

2-750 

598-866 

2-869 

Norway 

. 390,000 

1-862 

44,454 

•212 

Poland 

180,777 

•624 

167,958 

•764 

Russia 

305,337 

1-4.57 

401,898 

1-919 

Sweden 

584,249 

2-789 

170,638 

•816 

United States 

. 10,002,070 

47-760 

11,943,174 

67-016 

United Kingdom 

. 1,649,760 

7-875 

2,026,367 

9-669 

Canada 

. 2,468,691 

11-785 

570,153 

2-722 

New Foundland 

202,852 

-968 

15,399 

-073 

All others 

865,000 

4-130 

2,047,695 

9-776 

Totai. 

. 20,956,972 

100 

20,946,927 

100 
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American Pulp and Paper Association .—It will be noticed that the United 
States and Canada between them produce and consume almost sixty per cent, 
of the total World Production and Consumption of Paper, Canada with a 
production of about two million tons greater than her consumption, makes up 
the two million ton deficiency between consumijtion and prmluction in the 
United States. 

The latter Country is by far the largest producer of iiaper as well as tiie 
largest consumer. 


Wwld’s Distribution of Timber. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce .—Statistics regarding supplies of pulp wood 
again emphasize the dominating influence of North America in the World’s 
markets. 

A very informative article was rej)rinted in the Pulp and Paper Magazine 
of 9th January, 1930, from the Monthly Commercial letter, Canadian Bank 
of Commerce (a copy of the magazine is sent herewith). The writer of this 
article described the geographical distribution of the World’s forests as 
follows: — 


Asia .... 



Per cent. 

28 

South America 


. 

28 

North America 



20 

Europe .... 


• 

10 

Africa .... 


. 

10 

Other Areas (Balance) 



4 




Total . 100 


The total stand of soft xrood ho estimated at one-third of the grand total 


and its distribution was given as follows: — 

Per rent. 

North America ........ 40 

Asia .......... 33 

Europe ........... 21 

South America 4 


Although Asia possesses a large share of the soft wood supplie,s it is pointed 
out that these are for the most part remote and inaccessible. Siberia, for 
example, has about one million square jniles of coniferous area—an area fully 
one-tenth of the total forest area of the globe—but remote from markets, 
poorly served by transportation with the northern section broken by immense 
swamps. It will probably be the last to be developed and mainly constitutes 
a reserve for the perhaps distant future. Japan has a large pulp and paper 
industry and may eventxTally assist in the development of the Sibeiian 
forests as she already draws upon them for a small part of her pulp wood 
requirements but obviously such supplies must be expensive. (It may be 
noted that the latest information about Japan is that she is now looking to 
Canada for supplies.) 

In Europe the largest forest areas are in Russia which possesses about 
600,000 square miles of coniferous forest. Here again the question of acces¬ 
sibility comes in. 
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Other areas are as follows: — 

Sq. miles 
(coniferous). 

80,(XX) 

70,000 

86,000 

In each of these, except in Sweden, the annual “ cut ” exceeds the annual 
increment. 

America’s Pulp Wood ‘Resources. 

Official PuUications.—’Ihe foregoing figures, justify our opening statement 
about the dominating position held by America in the World’s Pulp & Paper 
Industry. The next point is to examine the information relating to America’s 
pulp wood and wood pulp resources. 

The latest official statistics and most authoritative information are con¬ 
tained in the books and pamphlets mentioned at the Tariff Board enquiry on 
2nd August 1931 and left with the Secretary. These are: — 

(1) Report of the Canadian Royal Commission on Pulp wood, July, 

1924. 

(2) Report on United States Senate Resolution No. 511, June 1st, 1921. 

(3) Bulletins of the United States, Department of Agriculture Nos. 886 

of 1922, 1241 of 1924 and Statistics Bulletin No. 21, 

United States. 

Taking the United States statistics first it will be seen from Bulletin No. 
886 that the drain upon the country’s forests is no less than four iirnes as 
much as the annual growth. Although President Hoover last year instituted 
a Forest Conservation Board this, so far, represents merely a gesture and “ re¬ 
afforestation ” and forest conservation remain practically where they were 
when Statistics Bulletin No. 21 pointed out that “ new tree growth is largely 
volunteer ” and that about half the forest area of the United States doe.s not 
produce any net groivth “ either because it is virgin forest M'here growth is 
off-set by decay or because it is so denuded by over-cutting and fire as to be 
unproductive.” 

Dealing with question of the World’s supplies, Bulletin No. 1241 of 1924 
reports a,s follow'S : — 

“ A recent study of the world’s timber supx>Iy shows that coniferous species 
supply nearly half of the timber cut in the entire world, but that they occupy 
only a little more than one-third of the world’s area of forest land. Further¬ 
more, the current growth of conifers is less than four-fifth,s of the cut. The 
critical world’s timber sujjply problem of the next half century at lea,st will 
center in the coniferous forests.” After referring to the enormous expansion- 
of the demand for paper the Bulletin goes on to .say;—“Along with this 
rapidly expanding world demand must be taken into account the limited 
amounts which other countries can supply. Sweden is already removing the 
full annual growth from her forests and Norway Is over-cutting hers. The 
Finnish Forests as a wdiole are being over-cut. Many observers foresee the 
limit of the expansion of the eastern Canadian industry. Apparently, the 
only country in the world outside of the United State.s which offers the oppor¬ 
tunity for a long sustained inerea-sp in pulp-wood supplies oommensurating 
with the increasing world demands is Russia, including Siberia, and a large 
part of the Russian forests are inaccessible.” It then .suggests that the 
import of paper or pulp from foreign sources is “a sound measure 
of forest conservation. They will eke out our diminishing supply 
of convertible pulp-wood. But looking forward to the coming worldwide 
shortage of these materials, with its reactions upon cost and upon the policies 
of foreign nations, the only sure way to supply our future paper requirements 


Bweaen 

Finland 

Norway 
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abundantly and cheaply is to utilise our own natural advantages for producing 
them on American soil,” 

Canada. 

Boyal Commission, —According to the report of the Royal Commission on 
Pulp-wood, the annual consumption of the principal pulp-wood species (spruce 
and Balsam) very substantially exceeds the annual growth. This statement is 
Specifically made without taking account of the fire losses which are “ conser¬ 
vatively estimated ” (according to the report) at 800,000,000 cubic feet annu¬ 
ally and upwards of a million acres of young growth. Nor does it take 
account of the average loss of 1,345,000,000 cubic feet per annum due to the 
spruce budworm to say nothing of loss from other causes. The Royal Com¬ 
mission said “ for Canada as a whole it may he forcibly stated that the con¬ 
tinuance of forest production on the present scale to say nothing of increasing 
the output is absolutely contingent upon vei-y material reduction in the 
amount of losses annually suffered from fires, insects and decay.” 

According to Part III, section B (1) of this Report these losses “ in almost 
every case except British Cohimbia off-set, or more than off-set, the increase 
due to growth." In the Maritime Provinces the “ annual utilization of pulp- 
wood by industries already established exceeds by a wide margin the annual 
■increment in those species. In Ontario and Quebec on the other hand aside 
from losses annual growth of pulp-woods may bo approximately in a state of 
balance with annual use—although it is open to serious question that the 
condition is even that satisfactory—but in these provinces all losses due to 
fire, etc., operate in net depletion of the forest resources ”. 

The following figures show the estimated total stand of Spruce and Balsam, 
the annual increment and annual consumption in each province of the 
Bominion taken from the report in question, viz : — 



Accessible 

and 

merchantable 

Annual 

Annual con¬ 

Province. 

stand of 

increment in 

sumption in 

•Spruce and 

Cords (1 % 

Cords (in 


Balsam in 

of stand). 

1923-1024). 

Nova Scotia .... 

Sfillions of 
Cords. 

25 

250,000 

400,000 

New Brunswick 

33 

330,000 

1,100,000 

Quebec ..... 

279 

2,790,000 

2,900,000 

Ontario ..... 

. 127-5 

1,276,000 

1,200,000 

Manitoba (no pulp mills) 

9-5 

95,000 

230,000 

Saskachewan (no pulp mills) 

13-6 

136,000 

220,000 

Alberta (no pulp mills) 

26 

260,000 

150,000 

British Columbia 

(Spruce, Hemlock and Balsam) 

. 125 

1,260,000 

639,600 

Totau 

. 638-6 

6,386,000 

6,839,500 


These figures of accessible pulp-wood and of annual increment were des¬ 
cribed by the Royal Commission as calculated on generous lines. 
They said that “ in some of the in-tensively managed forest areas of 
older countries, which have been under regulation for scores of years, rates 
of increment approximating 24 to 3 per cent, may be attained; even so, such 
rates cannot be applied to their forest areas as a whole ”. They added that 
even figures of 1'25 to 1-6 i>er cent, are only attained when the general aver¬ 
age is raised by results of highly managed forests. The figure adopted as 
representing the annual increment in Nova Scotia (where the clima'fce is 
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extremely favourable to regeneration of spruce) was 1 per cent. Although 
they expressed doubt whether this figure could be attained in other provinces 
they nevertheless accepted and used it as a basis for their survey of the 
resources of the Dominion as a whole with the results tabulated above. 

As a matter of interest it may be mentioned here that the commission 
accepted the view that a fair average rate of growth for “ second growth ” 
trees in a forest was one inch diameter in seven years or say 85 years for a 12 
inch tree. Trees planted out in old pastures they said took 60 years to. reach 
this diameter. Regeneration of pulp-wood is thus not a speedy business and 
re-afforestation is not an instantaneous cure for excessive depletion. 

Before passing from the subject of the Royal Commission and its Report 
it is of interest to note that one of the objects of the appointment of the Com¬ 
mission was to ascertain if it was necessary or desirable to impose an embargo 
upon the export of pulp-wood to the United States of America. The Commis¬ 
sion did not attempt to answer this question as they said it was one of policy 
to be decided bj' the Government. The United States constitute Canada's 
best customer for paper, taking 94 per cent, of her output and the whole of 
her exports of pulp and pulp-wood and the question of an embargo upon pulp- 
wood export is a delicate matter upon which opinions are much divided. The 
propo.sal for an embargo was again mooted in the Canadian House of Commons 
early in 1930. It is a matter that can only be decided upon by the Federal 
authorities who are unwilling to adopt raeasui'es w'hich may provoke retalia¬ 
tion from the United States. The provincial Governments however are taking 
measures for their own protection by passing legislation which will enable 
them to restrict the “ cut ” of timber. Tho provincial Governments can also 
hamper the freedom of loggers (and consequently the export of pulp-wood), by 
strict insistence upon measures for the prev'ention of waste. “ Thus it has 
been said” (says the New York Paper Trade Journal of 1.3th February, 1930) 
“ that for every log cut as many as thirty young trees are destroyed in clear¬ 
ing operations and in cutting roads. Should the Government intervene to 
cut this waste to an absolute minimum the cost of getting pulp-wood to the 
mills would he substantially increased ” (Italics ours). 

Facts to be remembered in considering the relationship of Canada to the 
United States in connection with this matter of pulp and paper are that, 
Canada’s Paper industry has been built up with the assistance of United 
States capital, and th,at it concentrates mainly upon the supply of News¬ 
printing, its best customers being the American Newspapers whose intei’ests 
largely dominate the situation because of their power of influencing public 
opinion on both sides of the border. 

There is moreover a definite tendency on the American side of the border 
to view Canada’s available supplies of timber through a magnifying glass and 
to make loud complaint against any measures she may contemplate for the 
protection of her resources. Nevertheless the United States interests con¬ 
cerned are not entirely blind to the situation vide the article by Mr. G. 0. 
Wheat printed in the “ Editor and Publisher” (New York) of 21st December, 
1929 (reprinted in the Canadian Pulp and Paper Magazine of 2nd January, 
1930). (A copy of which is submitted herewith). In this article Mr. G. G. 
Wheat stated that the total stand of timber in North America was as 
follows: — 

o. ft. 

United States as per Bulletin No. 21 . . 745,658,000,000 

Canada. 246,826,332,000 

He calculated that use and loss would wipe out the former in J/5 years and 
the latter in iO years after allowing for increment, use and all losses, hut not 
for any increased consumption of forest products. 

Proceedings of Imperial Conference (herewith) — Mr. Frank Barnjwm, a 
Canadian delegate to the recent Imperial Conference, (1930) told the Forestry 
Committee of the conference that according to Forest Service estimates only 
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27 per cent, of Canada’s original stand of confers now remains and that a 
halt in the utilization would become obligatory in about six years when a 
serious shortage would develop. 

Another delegate Dr. II. M. Tory regarded the situation less unfavourably 
but he mentioned that much of the standing timber is at present inaccessible 
as stated by the Hoyal Commission which said that large tracts of pulp-wood 
were inaccessible and not to be taken into calculations of supplies economically 
available. 

Mr. Barnjuro may be described as a male Cassandra regarding Canada’s 
Forest Resources as he is a eon-sistant prophet of disaster. (Let us not for¬ 
get that Cassandra proved a true prophetess). In this he is stoutly supported 
by a certain Dr. Dmil SchenJc whose remarks on the Canadian position and 
on the world situation generally may be cited. These were published in 
“ The Papermaker & British Trade Journal ” of 1st November, 1930, vide 
annexed extract. 

A paper upon the Timber supply of the world by Dr. Felix Mandl—^was 
published in the World’s Paper Trade Review of 30tli August 1929 and a copy 
of the article is annexed. , 

This states the world’s total annual consumption as 1,C00 million cubic 
metres of round wood against the estimated total annual growth amounting 
to 1,100 million cubic metres. The figures arc not supijorted by many detail¬ 
ed particulars, hut the article gives a very succinct account from the stand¬ 
point of its author. 

Dr. Charles W. Boyce, Secretary of the Pulp-wood section of the American 
Pulp <fe Paper Association has recently published a note designed to illustrate 
the trends of production and trade in wood-pulp. The American Trade Com¬ 
missioner in Calcutta received a copy from America a couple of weeks ago and 
kindly brought this to our notice. It is full of interesting statistics. 

Its general conclusions are that a sheer famine in wood-pulp is not to be 
anticipated and that the United State.s by organijiation of resources and tech¬ 
nical skill in their utilization can probably become self supporting. The 
writer refers to the shift over to the sulphate prooe.ss for certain paper 
requirements and siiggests that this ks likely to widen the range of available 
raw material. It is interesting to note his remarks as follows: — 

“As the competition of the future centres largely in material costs, there 
are possibilities of a large aggregate competition from grasses, .straw, bamboo 
and many other fibres. Bamboo particularly ha.s both economic and technical 
possibilities that might, it is conceivable, substantially change the character 
of the world industry. It should not be overlooked.” 

According to his figures the world’s production ,of pulp from wood amounts 
to iiearly 19 million tons (18,924,000). The following statement is given by 
him to show the contribution of each country: — 


Country 


191,3. 

1920. 

1929. 

Probable 

1942, 

World 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Austria . 


2-4 

1-0 

1-8 

1-6 

Canada . 


9-5 

19-2 

21-2 

20-4 

Czechoslovakia 


1-4 

1-4 

1-7 

1-5 

Finland 


3-7 

3-6 

5-6 

9-2 

Germany 


18-6 

9-1 

11-a 

10-0 

Japan 


•9 

2-9 

S-7 

5-0 

Norway . 


7-1 

6-6 

6-5 

4-3 

Sweden . 


14-6 

14-0 

14-5 

15-2 

United States 


32-3 

37-5 

25-7 

23-3 

Other Countries 


9-5 

4-8 

8-7 

9-6 
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It would be interesting to attempt an estimate of what the above quantity 
of pulp represents m timber. Dr. Boyce tells us that about 8 million tons of 
the total consists of mechanical pulp the remainder (11 million tons) being 
chemical pulp. Now allowing that it takes in the mill 1-1 tons of timber to 
make one ton of mechanical pulp and 2| tons to make one ton of chemical 

pulp then on his figures the total timber consumption in the mill would be_ 

Tons. 

8 million x M = nearly .... 9 million, 

11 „ X 2-5 = .. 27i „ 

Total . million. 


This is the figure which represents actual timber consumption in the mill. To 
put tii6 figure on a forest basis would need a substantial addition probably 
not less than 10 per cent,, but let us take the total at say 40 million tons per 
annum. 

The manufacture of paper is not the only purpose served by wood-pulp but 
if we estimate the demand of the next fifteen years on the basis of the increas¬ 
ed production of paper during the last fifteen years we must expect to see 
the figure rise from 40 million tons to-day to 65 million tons in 1945. Raitt 
puts the figure sit 90 million for the year 1950 and if we consider the per 
capita consumption of paper in America and compare it with the per capita 
consumption of the rest of the world we are faced with a vista of somewhat 
alarming possibilities. According to statistics quoted in Mr. G. G. Wheat’s 
article the per capita, consumption of paper in the United States of America 
reaches the amazing figure of 206 lbs. He does not give figures for other 
countries but from other statistics we know that the per capita consumption 
in Great Britain is less than 100 lbs. The average for the rest of Europe is 
less than half of the British figure while there are vast fields for the expan¬ 
sion of demand in South America and other Continents. 

Europe and Asia .—We are not in possession of authoritative official statis¬ 
tics as to the stands of timber in Europe and Asia, but a good deal is said 
about them in the American Reports quoted and mentioned in the foregoing. 
Russia at present is the dark horse. She is building pulp and paper mills in 
accordance with the five year plan and meantime is liquidating her capital 
resources in timber in order to establish foreign credits, but all opinion seems 
to point to the fact that this is merely a temporary phase. 

Conclusion. 

Very conflicting views—coloured by self-interest perhaps—are voiced on 
both sides of the question of a probable famine in pulp. It would be difficult 
to draw final conclusions but there is one thing upon which we may agree, 
viz., that with bamboo actually now in the field as a raw material the paper- 
maker may he of good heart. Pnlp-wood and wood-pulp may become scarce 
and expensive but Bamboo is abundant and cheap besides possessing the vir¬ 
tue of rapid regeneration. 

A. R. BARBOUR. 

7th August, 1931. 


Extract from, the World’s Paper Trade Beview, Augu.H 30th, 1929. 

According td a very interesting paper in Deutschenvolkswirt by Dr. Felix 
Mandl. of London, the annual consumption of wood in the world is about 
1,600 million cubic metres of round wood. The total annual growth is esti¬ 
mated at 1,100 million cubic metres. It thus appears that about 600 million 
cubic metres more wood is used than grows. 

The growth of coniferous wood covers about 75 per cent, and that of hard 
woods about 60 per cent, of the consumption. Europe with only 10 per cent, 
of forest area of the world supplies about 600 million cubic metres and this is 

PAPEE—I M 
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accounted for by the fact that Europe is tVie only continent whose forest areas 
are rationally managed and protected. 

The annua] growth in the great primeval tropical forests of South America 
and Africa and in the untouched soft wood forests of Siberia cannot he esti¬ 
mated. While in Europe, in consequence of orderly forest management, the 
consumption is roughly' equ.il to the annual growth. The United States of 
America consumes 680 million cubic metres while the annual growth is only 
120 cubic metres. Obviously if the United States of America continues to 
use up its forests at the same rate, in about 4.0 years the last acre will have 
been felled. 

The only state which .still possesses reserves of soft woods is Uussia. If 
European Russia were to fell the whole of the annual growth she could export 
about 60 million cubic metres more than she now does, and if Siberia were to 
manage all her forests rationally she could export about 100 million cubic 
metres out of a total felling of aboiit 300 million cubic meters, but at present 
she export,s practically nothing. 

According to these theoretical considerations Europe and Asiatic Russia 
could export about 160 millions cubic metres more annually. Taking everything 
into consideration the total consumption of timber in the most important 
timber using countries, viz.. United States of America, Great Britain, Ger¬ 
many, France, Italy and Belgium, which together use two-thirds of the- 
world’s consumption, averages in the last three decades about li per cent, 
increase yearly, or the consumption doubles in about .50 years. If this deve¬ 
lopment continues the annual requirement of timber on earth will be about 
3,000 million cubic metres in 1970 and about 5,000 million cubic metres at the- 
end of the century. At the same time the total annual woidd’s growth, if in 
the meantime all the forests of Europe and Asiatic Russia have been put 
under modern economic management, will in the best event cover only about 
one-third of this demand, and the entire reserve of timber in Russia and' 
Siberia could only supply twenty years requirement. 

If one, merely for the sake of numerical comparison, supposes that the 
primeval tropical forests yield as much useful wood per acre as the .scientifi.- 
oally managed coniferous forests of Europe, nevertheless by the end of the 
century the total annual growth would be 80 or 40 per cent, less than the 
above estimated consumption. 

Just as in the course of the last 200 year.s the great forests of Central 
Europe and England have been converted into agricultural land so, in the 
United States of America in the course of a few decades the once very great 
forest wealth will be reduced to a .small residuum, and with continued increase 
in population and continued economic development within one century the 
forests of the world will have entered into decline. 

How can the increasing use of timber be opposed? Only through two 
means can this increase be curtailed, first, by some better means of 
working wood than we have to-day, so that the average life of goods made of 
wood may be prolonged, and second, by substituting other raw ma-terials for 
wood. 


Du. Emit, Schenk. 

Exiract from “The Papermaker and British Trade Journal” of Isf 

Novemher, 19S0. 

I recently saw a carefully considered and startling summary of the world’s 
spruce wood supply, prepared by Dr. Schenk, an authority and a very well- 
informed forester. During the course of his conclusions Dr. Schenk states : —. 

“ There is one very important indxistry; in fact, Canada’s most important 
manufacturing industry, which actually faces death when the woods are des¬ 
poiled. and that is the paper industry. The best treh for the manufacture of 
paper is the spruce tree, of which there are in Canada six species. Canada 
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lias been, and is to-day, the real home of the spruce. No country on earth 
could boast of a larger area stocked with spruce than could Canada. Alas I 
Canada is losing its lead, and will lose it for ever if the devastation and reck¬ 
less exploitation now going on is permitted to continue unchecked. There 
is sure to he a world famine in spruce wood. There is no substitute compar¬ 
able with this rapidly disappearing wood for the manufacture of paper and 
rayon silk, as no other raw material is so uniform or so cheaply handled as 
spruce, and none is so close to good water and to water power, both essential 
to paper-making. The world is short of spruce. The best paper mills in 
England, Germany, Prance and Holland get their supplies to-day from Fin¬ 
land and from European Russia. Finland, however, is a small patch on the 
map, and what spruce there is in European Russia is inaccessible unless it he 
situated in close proximity to floatable streams such as the Dvina and the 
Pechora. The area capable of producing spruce in that section is about as 
large as the province of Ontario (360,000 square miles). It is badly exhausted, 
and were it not exhausted, it is unable to supply the needs of Europe. Siberia 
has been described by some travellers as a real ocean of spruce (Picea ohovata 
Ledab). The Soviet Republics have started, however, specific investigations, 
with the result that spruce in Siberia, while it happens to occur scatteringly 
and sparingly, cannot he exploited for technical reasons. The rivers draining 
Siberia are frozen when the harbours at their mouth are free of ice, and the 
harbours are covered with ice when driving on the rivers is possible.” 

After making references to the various species of spruce to he found in 
the extreme East, Dr. Schenk goes on to state: “ It might well he asserted 
that the spruce woods of Asia, as far as the world’s supply is concerned, 
might just as well be situated on the moon. It is impossible, whatever the 
■developments of transportation might be, to bring these spruce supplies to 
the markets of America and of Europe. As for the United States, spruce is 
practically gone, and without the help of Canada the newspapers of the 
United States are lost. Canada is, he concludes, in the face of these facts, 
in an unusual position. She has in the spruce game all the trumps in her 
hand. Alas! She is playing a poor game. She is wasting her trump cards, 
and she must lose the game in the end, unless the newly-elected incoming 
Governmnet takes immediate steps to conserve her small remaining supply 
through every means in its power 


Enclosure No. 9. 

Average freight paid by our Mills in 1930-31 for that portion of our out¬ 
put which was delivered to up-country stations was Rs. 28-4-4 per ton. 
Details are as follows : — 


Station. 

Tons. 

Rate per ton. 

Total. 




Rs. AS. 

p. 

Rs. AS. 

p. 

Delhi 

853 

20 14 

9 

17,846 5 

9 

Mofussil 

2531* 

32 9 

0 

82,415 11 

0 

Madras 

Madras Govt. . 

1573 7 
568 ) 

29 7 

0 

63,025 11 

0 

Bombay 

1270 

34 4 

3 

43,517 5 

6 

Lahore 

Bishairibernath 

1668 

34 15 

7 

54,839 2 

8 

Niranj.anlal . 

838 

15 1 

8 

12,657 4 

8 

Lucknow 

180 

15 1 

8 

2,718 12 

0 

'Govt. Mofussil . 

1306 

19 3 

6 

25,080 7 

6 


10,686 



3,02,100 12 

1 


= Rs. 28-4-4 per -ton, 

* This covers many miscellaneous stations and an average freight has been 

•cf.T*!!plr •fnv +l30i ■miT’-mrioo nf -f.liio i+.oTn 
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Enclosure No. 10, 


Increased rates due to introduction of terminal charges hy Eastern Bengal 
Bailway and increased rates hy East Indian Bailway with effect from 1st 
September 19S1 ( uide East Indian Bailway Supplement to Foreign Bate 
Circular No. 3 of 1931, dated 30th June, 1931). 


To Station. 


Allahabad 
Cawnpore 
Delhi . 
Lahore 


Wagon Load 


DifEorcnce in rate. 


Old rate per New rate per 
md. md. 


Per md. Per ton. 


Rs. A. p. 
0 6 

0 8 5-42 
0 11 10M2 
1 4 1-42 


Rs. A. p. Ra. A. p. Rs. A. p. 
0 9 0-42 0 2 1 3 8 9 

0 10 5-42 0 2 0 3 6 6 

0 13 7-42 0 1 9 2 15 8 

I o 0-42 0 1 4 2 4 4 


Difference in rate. 

Per md. Per ton. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

0 2 6 4 4 2 

0 2 5 4 1 10 

0 2 2 3 11 1 

0 18 2 13 6 

For the purpose of arriviug at tho average inciease in freight, we have 
selected the following markets and show our calculations as follows 


Station, 

Ton.s. 



Rale ])er 
ton. 

Total 






Rs. 

. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Delhi 

. 863 

Wagon load 


. 2 

16 

8 

2,641 

3 

8 

Lahore 

. 1,,668 

76'>l 

'0/0 ,, 

1176 

tons. 2 

4 

4 

2,670 

8 

0 



26% smalls. 

392 

2 

13 

6 

1,112 

11 

4 

Allahabad . 

. 223 

50% wagon load 

inj 

.. 3 

8 

9 

396 

7 

7 



.60% smalls 

Hli 

.. 4 

4 

2 

475 

0 

7 

Cawnpore . 

213 

smalls 

• 

. 4 

1 

10 

876 

6 

6 


2.867 






8,071 

6 

8 


Smalls. 

New rate per 
md. 


To Station. 


Allahabad 
Cawnpore 
Delhi , 
Lahore 


Old rate per 
md. 

Rs. A. P. 
0 8 2-42 
0 9 11-42 
0 14 0-42 
1 6 8-42 


R.S. A. P. 
0 10 8-42 
0 12 4-42 
1 0 2-42 

1 8 4-42 


Average of oxces.s freight per ton=Rs. 2-13-2. 

Assuming other Railways increase rates similarly to East Indian Railway 
and on the basis of the above average increase, the total additional expendi¬ 
ture on account of freight that would be involved to the Mills would be: — 

10,686 tons xRs. 2-13-2=Rs. 30,165-U-O. 

Tho freight of 10,686 tons represents our total up-country despatches for 
1930-31. 
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Enclosure No. 11 

Note shewing shares held by Managing Agents. 

With reference to the request made hy the Tariff Board that a statement 
be submitted showing what percentage of the Capital of the Company was 
held by the Managing Agents, the following statement has been prepared. 


It includes the value of shares of each 
Managing Agents and the partners; — 

class registered in 

the' name of the 

Class of Shares. 

Value 

of 

holding. 

Percentage of 
Total. 


Rs. 


Ordinary Shares 

50,275 

11-5 

Preference (Old Issue) 

1,000 

0-3 

Preference (New Issue) 

6,000 

0;6 

Deferred .... 

. 1,93,270 

60-8 


Percentage of total Capital hold by Managing Agents-lS-1. 


(10) Letter dated the 11th August, ISSl, from, the Titaghur Paper Mills Co., 

Limited. 

As desired by you, wo have the honour to give the following information 
with regard to our imports of protected kinds of paper during 1928-29. At 
the same time, we venture to make one or two further submissions which 
we hope will be considered relevant to the Enquiry in general. 

One of the fir.st results of Protection was to cause a better flow of orders 
to the Indian Mills, and, in our case, because of intensified efforts to develop 
a strong demand for our paper, we found that by the year 1928 we were 
booking more tonnage than our Mills could manufacture. It was not our 
policy to turn this surplus tonnage away, but rather to meet demand and 
satisfy our customers, especially as we were looking to the future and expect¬ 
ing that on the completion of our renovations, then in hand, we should 
require the extra tonnage in order to keep our Mills fully employed. We 
therefore decided, as a temporary measure, to supply the gap by importing 
paper to the requisite extent. In all, we imported the following quantities 
of protected kinds. 

Tons. 

White Printing.461 

Cream Laid ........ 36 

Banka 115 

This paper was made to our sample and was of a similar quality to our 
own papers which were being made at our Mills at that time. It was packed 
under our own labels, as per specimens enclosed, but as the paper was not 
manufactured in this country, we purposely omitted any remarks on the label 
which would create an impression with the dealer or consumer that the paper 
was made in India. Our labels represent a standard of quality, and our paper 
sells because of that standard and because it is good value at the price which 
we ask. It might be mentioned that we have never been able to obtain any 
preference for our papers on the part of the Bazaar dealers merely on the 
ground that it is produced locally. Even during the last twelve months, 
while the “ Swadeshi ” movement has been-so strong, there has been a very 
large section of buyers who prefer imported paper because of a belief that it 
must be better than the local make. We may also mention here that it is 
common practice with dealers who have their own esablished brands of paper 
to use the same labels for both imported and locally made paper of the same 
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kind. We could give j^on definite instances of this and names of dealers, if 
necessary. It is the custom in the Bazaar to sell paper by brands, and the 
brand is very often no criterion of the country of origin; in fart, we know it 
is the practice of some dealers when ordering paper under their own brands 
from us to sell the paper as foreign make in order to secure a higher price. 

As regards the prices at which we bought these imported lots, we cannot 
give you details for each separate shipment, but our accounts show that aver¬ 
age landed costs were as follows: — 

Per lb. 

As. p. 


White Printing, I. F. ...... 8 7 

White Printing, M. F. Demy, 12 lbs. . . . 3 11 

White Printing heavy substance . . . . 3 6i 

Cream Laid, 8 lbs. ....... 3 11 

•Cream Laid, 10 lbs.3 9 

White Bank ........ 4 2 

Tinted Bank ........ 4 3J 


We, of course, paid the full Protective Duties on all those imports. 

The jirices at which we sold the papers were the .same as the prices of our 
own mill made papers. They varied according to tho customer and the 
market. We quote, however, our Csilcutta prices for those qualities which 
wore ruling at the time, as the greater proportion of the tonnage imported 
was sold at Calcutta, and they will therefore serve as the best guide. 


Per lb. 
As. p. 


White Printing, 1. F. 


3 9} 

White Printing, M. F. Demy, 12 lbs. 


3 8i 

White Printing heavy substance 


3 7i 

Cream Laid, 8 Ib.s. 


3 8i 

Cream Laid, 10 Ib.s. 


3 71 

White Bank ..... 


4 4 

Tintctl Bank ..... 


4 5 


These imported papers were sold at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Our 
last order for these imported qualities was sent Homo in tho early part of 
1929. 

As already stated, our object in importing these papers was to enable us 
to satisfy our customers and retain a hold upon the market we had developed, 
and we consider that results and the subsequent increased production at our 
Mills fully justified the policy. So far as we are aware, a similar po.sition 
did not arise with any of the other Mills—a fact which may perhaps be attri¬ 
butable to the excellence of our soiling organisation which is continuously in 
close touch with market requirements and was able to distribute the imported 
paper to the satisfaction of the buyers. 

It has been stated that we sold our imported papers at a loss. Whether 
the point is relevant or not—wo do not think it is when our object of these 
imports is considered—our trading accounts for imported paper have shown 
a profit and not a loss. 

Manilla Paper .—We were present during your public examination of the 
Controller of Printing <fe Stationery on Saturday last, and, considering the 
importance you appeared to attach to the Controller’s consumption of Manilla 
paper, we think wo should acquaint you of a very important order for Manilla 
paper which is placed by another Government Department, viz., the Master, 
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Government of India Security Printing, Nasik. This Department places 
orders annually for ManiHa postcard paper to an extent of no less than 1,800 
tons, and, in all probability, their order to-day reaches a figure nearer io 
2,000 tons. This order has been lost to India mainly on account of price, and 
because Manilla is an unprotected item. We have, however, had small orders 
from Nasik for Postcard Boards amounting to, roughly, 300 tons a year. 
Manilla is a quality which can be and is made in our Mills, although the ton¬ 
nage available has not been sufficient to enable us to develop manufacture to 
that extent which will permit of the most economical working, and we have 
been unable to increase the flow of tonnage to our Mills owing to the fact 
that this paper can come^ in so cheaply under the Non-proteotive Tariif. We 
have been given to understand that the Master, Security Printing, is anxious 
to develop sources of supply for these postcards in this country, as, in view 
of the importance of his work, ria., postal requirements, he wishes to be 
independent of outside supplies for his paper etc. He is, however, obliged to 
buy in the cheapest market, hence Indian Mills have little chance of securing 
any of this tonnage at present. We may mention, how^ever, that most of this 
Officer’s requirements of Postcard Manilla is in reels, and specially with the 
object of being in a position ultimately of securing a large share of his order, 
we are actually at this moment installing a new reeling machine recently 
imported from abroad purposely designed for making satisfactory reels of 
heavy substance papers like postcards. We are also at the moment modifying 
one of our paper machines at Kankinara so as to enable us to give a water 
finish to this postcard paper, thereby avoiding the cost of super-calendering, 
and so reducing our cost. .We ai'e afraid, however, that other modifications 
to plant will be necessary before we‘can get down to the most economical 
working required to meet competition from abroad, and because of this we 
hope that our request that all Manilla papers should be brought within the 
Protective Tariff be seriously considered. 

We think there is no question as to the fact that a satisfactory Manilla 
paper can he, and is being, made in this country at present. It only remains 
for production to be developed to such an extent that costs will be brought 
down to an economical level for Indian Mills to be able to compete with the 
imported article. 

Newsprint .—It was stated by a representative of the Paper Dealers when 
giving evidence before you on the 6th instant that there was no intermediate 
field of cheap Printing,s. We disagree with this statement. Our experience 
is that certain papers used to come to this country containing not 20 per cent, 
but from 40/50 per cent. Mechanical. It is these papers which have dis¬ 
appeared from the market, because of the difference between the Revenue and 
the Protective rates of duty. Dealers have found that by the addition of 
another 15 per cent, or so of Mechanical the quality of the paper is not seri¬ 
ously affected and they can import the paper at Revenue rates of duty and 
so undersell the local Mills, especially as the loading is not now taken into 
consideration in the analysis. Loading not only has the effect of cheapening 
a furnish, hut in cheap papers of this: sort it has, within limits, the effect of 
improving the colour and the surface of j;he paper. 

We are able to suppm-t all we have said on this subject with a variety of 
samples of paper, which we have collected together with the Manufacturers’ 
evidence as to the Mechanical Wood contents. Some of them are very fine 
papers indeed, and by no stretch of the imagination can he classed as News¬ 
print, as they are made from bleached pulps. 

We take this opportunity to enclose ten more letters from local Newspapers, 
supporting our contention that a paper containing 75 per cent. Mechanical 
is quite satisfactory for ordinary Newspaper purposes. 

Bamboo Paper .—The Board has been desirous of obtaining the opinion of 
consumers on the suitability of paper made largely from a furnish of Bamboo. 
We would therefore like to supplement our reply to question No. 36 with some 
opinions taken from our files and expressed by our customers. 



1. Letter dated May 7th, 1931, from the Caledonian Printing Co., Ltd, 
Calcutta; — 

“ In reply to your Iettoj?,of the 5th instant, we have to state the Imitation 
Art supplied for “ Capital ” Supplement was, considering the • price, very 
satisfactory. We are unable to compare it price for price with an imported 
paper but at the moderate rate it should find an increasing demand. 

We are interested to learn that this paper contains a large proportion of 
bamboo pulp, which, judging by this supply, seems to be quite a satisfactoiy 
constituent ”. 

2. Letter dated 16th May, 1931, from Messrs. G. Claridge & Company, 
Limited, Bombay: — 

“ In reply to your letter T. P. M. 3-31/183 of the 6th instant we write to 
say that we consider your Ivory Finish Paper to be quite as good, price for 
price, as any paper of this description we have hitherto imported. 

The Orefim Laid Paper does not compare so well with that imyjorted from 
abroad. The colour and texture needs a little ilnproving, but as this paper 
is made from bamboo by a new process, without doubt the Mills will in a 
very short time be able to give the paper these slight improvements. 

May wo congratulate you on the success you have obtained with the new 
process, particularly with regard to Ivory Finish Paper 

3. Letter dated 12th May 1931; — 

“ We thank you for your letter of recent date, and beg to advise that we 
have found your paper satisfactory in every way, we do not wish you to use 
our name should you choose to publish the information as a testimonial. The 
quality of paper submitted has ffiven us every satisfaction 

These are first class Printers and Publishers and their opinion will, no 
doubt, carry some weight with the Tariff Board. In the case of No. 3, we 
have not given the name of the cxrstomer, but it is available to the Members 
of tile Board if they wish it. 


(11) Letter elated the 12th August, 19$1, from the Titaghur Paper Mills 

Company, Limited. 

We have the honour to ask permission to lay before the Board certain 
figures and comments which have an important bearing upon a prominent 
feature of the comparative Cost statements furnished by us in reply to the 
Board’s original and supplementary questionnaires and in response to subse¬ 
quent enquiries. 

2. We refer to the fact that the cost of Power and Fuel is shewn in these 
statements at figures which in 1930-31 are considerably below corresponding 
figures for 1924-25. We wish to make it clear that the total reduction— 
although greatly assisted by the use of cheaper coal (as mentioned in our 
printed Evidence, page 36) and benefitting from the general fall in the 
price of coal—is not entirely due to these causes. 

3. To a tertain extent the reduction reflects improved efficiency. 

4. On page .36 of our printed Evidence we stated that the cost of power 
and fuel fell from Rs.; 47-432 per ton of paper to Rs. 20-577 per ton in 
1929-30. From Form II it will be observed that in 1930-31 (due to the use 
of slightly dearer coal) the figure was Ks. 21-996 per ton of paper showing 
a saving of Rs. 25-436 per ton of paper as compared with 1924-25. The 
figures for power and fuel in Forms I and III show the expenditure on 
coal for pulp and paper making, etc., but do not include the cost of coal 
used m the manufacture of Bleach and Caustic. The latter expenditure 
is included in the figures in these forms shewing the “ Conversion Charges 
for Manufacture of Bleach and Caustic 

5. For 3; full examination of costs in relation to coal we therefore take 
the figures of total coal consximption in each of the two years under com- 
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parison. We set these out hereunder together with figures of paper pro¬ 
duction shewn in relation to coal consumption and cost as follows: — 


Total Coal Consumption {both Mills). 




Quantity. 

Amount. 

Cost per ton 
of coal. 



Tuiis. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1924-25 


85,517 

8,33,746 

9-749 

1930-31 


80,222 

4,90,166 

6-110 

Difference 


5,295 

3,43,591 

3-639 

Paper Produetion in 

relation 

to Expenditure on 

Coal. 




Coal Expenditure. 


Paper 

Tons. 

Total 

tons. 

Tons per 
ton of 

Rupees. 

Rupees per 
ton of 


paper. 


paper. 

1924-25 

15,565 

85,517 

5-498 

8,33,746 

53-6 

1930-31 

19,260 

80,222 

4-165 

4,90,165 

26-45 

Difference . 

3,706 

6,296 

1-333 

3,43,691 

28-15 


6. The actual total saving in 1930-31 as compared with 1924-25 is here 
shewn as Rs. 28'15 and not its. 25‘436 as stated in paragraph 4 above. The 
reason for this is of course that wo are now including in our figures the coal 
used for making bleach and caustic. 

7. Proceeding now to examine the savings in 1930-31 in the order in 
which they appear in the above tabulation we find: — 

Rs. 

(1) We have used 5,295 tons less coal in 1930-31, therefore 

our total expenditure is reduced by 6,296 x 9’749 . 51,621 

(2) The coal we used in 1930-31 (80,222 tons) cost us 

Rs. 3'639 per ton less, therefore we saved in this 

way Rs. 2,91,928 or say.2,91,970 

(Note. —Our total saving to this point is Rs. 3,43,691.) 

(3) The coal we used in 1930-31 gave us more paper than in 1924-25, 

therefore we are not only entitled to take full credit for the 
whole saving under (1) and (2) above (Rs. 3,43,591) but also to 
claim further credit for what we may call the “ coal value ” 
of the extra paper tonnage. Had we made less paper it would 
have been necessary to make a corresponding allowance in the 
coal figures before calculating our savings. Had we made exact¬ 
ly the same quantity in 1930-31 then we could have said that 
while chcajjer coal had saved us Rs. 291-970 better efficiency had 
saved Rs. 51,621. These points are obvious but their statement 
helps to define the situation. The position may be expressed by 
the statement that in 1930-31 we obtained the full paper output 
of 1924-25 (15,555 tons) for an expenditure on coal amounting 
to Rs. 4,90,155 and, over and above this, obtained a further 
quantity of 3,705 tons paper free of cost for coal. In 1924-25 
this extra paper would have cott extra for coal as follows: — 

3,705 tons X Rs. 63-6 = Rs. 1,98,688 

But in 1930-31 it cost us nothing extra for tool, therefore the 
saving here is Ms. 1,98,588. About 37 per cent, of this saving 
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(or say roughly Rs. 74,000) is attributable to the reduction in 
price (37 per cent, since 1924-25) but the balance Rs. 1,24,588 
appears definitely attributable to improved efficiency. 

8. Before examining more closely the question of improved efficiency rve 
may now summarize the calculated savings as follows; — 


Rs. 

Under (1) (paragraph 7) ..... 61,621 

(2) (paragraph 7).2,91,970 

(3) (paragraph 7). 1,98,588 


Total saving , 5,42,179 


On 19,260 tons of paper this represents Rs. 28'15 per ton and works out 
exactly in conformity with the co.st per ton of paper shown in paragraphs 
S and 6. 

9. The nature of the materials used in the manufacture of paper naturally 
affects coal cast, and if increased wood pulp is used the coal required should 
be less. Hence we tabulate the following comparative analysis of the paper 
production for the two year's, taking our figure from Form III of the printed 
Evidence as follows: — 



Paper Production,. 



Material. 

1024-25. 

1930-31. 

Increase or Decrease. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Per cent. 

Wood pulp . 

6,716 

8,522 

-f 2,806 

-449 

Indigenous Fibre 

7,895 

9,010 

-f 1,115 

+ U 

Clay 

1,944 

1,728 

-216 

-11 

Total 

. 15,555 

19,260 

3,705 

23-6 


These figures show that while the paper made from indigenous fibres has 
increased, the amount of paper made from wood pulp has increased in 
greater proportion, while that of paper from cla,y has fallen. In making 
up a strict account of the effect of altered “ furnish ” upon coal consumption 
we might be entitled to treat the first and the last mentioned points as 
together constituting a partial set-off against the increased use of wood pulp; 
tmt for our present purposes w'e can ignore the effects of any such contra 
allowances and deal only with the question of the inGrea.sed wood pulp. 

10. The extra quantity of paper obtained from wood pulp was 2,806 tons 
in 1930-31. This corresponds to 3,301 tons of pulp. (Vide Form III which 
shows 10,026 tons pulp in 1930-31 as against 6,725 tons in 1924-25.) In 
Enclosure No. 5 to our letter No. 209 O./31-16 of 8th August we show that 
the coal consumption per ton of grass pulp made in 1930-31 was 1-830 tons. 
Hence if we had had, to make 3,301 tons extra of grass pulp instead of the 
wood pulp actually used the extra cost for coal in 1930-31 would have been: — 

3,301 Tons X 1-830 Tons x Rs. 6-11 = Rs. 36,909 

We are of opinion that this figure more than covers the allowance in the 
coal expenditure figures for the value of coal saved by the purchase of extra 
wood pulp in 1930-31. 
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11. A final analysis of our coal savings in 1930-31 would therefore be a* 
follows: — 

(a) Reductions due to cheaper coal and to the utilization of lower 

grades— 

Para. 7 (2) . . . . Rs. 2,91,970 

Para. 7 (3).Rs. 74,000 

(b) Redu6tion due to use of extra w<xjd pulp 

(c) Reduction due to economy in the manufacture and 

use of steam and to increased production of 
paper— 

Para. 7 (1) .... Rs. 51,620 

Para. 7 (3) . . . . Rs. 1,24,689 

Rs. 1,76,209 

Le.ss (ft) above . . Rs. 36,909 


Total as per para. 8 


12. These figures show about 25 per cent, of the savings, or say Rs. 7 out 
of Rs. 28 attributable to better efficiency, hut in submitting them we should 
like to emphasize the fact that we took special measures at both Mills to 
adapt our boiler plant to the successful burning of cheaper grades of coal 
{vide, our an.swcr to question 24 of the Questionnaire). Without these we 
could not have effetded the large saving of Rs. 2,91,970 in the price of the 
coal burned in 1930-31. Some substantial share of the credit for this large 
saving is therefore .surely attrihutaWe to improved efficiency. 

Trusting the foregoing will prove of interest and u.se to the Board. 


Rs. 3,65,970 
Rs. 36,909 


Rs. 1,39,300 
Rs. 5,42,179 


(12) Letter dated the 12t.h Augiist, 1931, from the Titaghur Paper Mills 

Company, Limited. 

In reply to your verbal request yesterday we have pleasure in submitting 
the following particulars for the information of the Board : — 

Crushing riant .—The Crushing plant at No. 2 Mill, Kankinara, can 
pro<luce 24 tons of crushed and cut bamboo per day. As you are aware the 
Cruslier is equipped with a Bertram’s cutter which cuts the bamboo after 
it has b(?en crushed. IVe have also two Boving chijjpers which, as stated on 
page 48 ot our printed Evidence, can be employed as supplementary to or 
as a standbyc to, a cru.shing plant. 

Steaming time and pressure at No. 2 Mill .—The average steaming time 
is six hours ami the pressure averages .53 lbs, gauge. It is however advisable to 
mention that ours being a closed cycle system there i.s very little need for 
live steam to maintain the required steam pres-sures. The principal require¬ 
ment of live steam is at the stage where fresh caustic liquor is introduced. 
As in the counterflow system the liquor travels from the last cooking stage 
to the first, so also does steam pressure climini.sh in each stage so that once 
a pressure of say 80 lbs. is attained at the last st.age there is no necessity 
for further live steam at any stage exc-ept to make up for radiation losses 
whidi are a small matter. 
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(13) Letter dated the 13th August, 1931, from the Titaghur Paper Mills 

Oompany, Limited. 

As requested we have the honour to submit the following figures showing 
our average weighted works costs f.o.r. Mills for the past five years and our 
sales realizations over the same period:—• 


Works Costs in past five years. 



Total Cost 

Total saleable 

Year. 

f.o.r. 

paper 


Mill. 

produced. 


Rs. 

Tons. 

1926-27 . 

66,21,674 

16,771 (Figures aO 

1927-28 . 

68,02,302 

17,467 i taken from 

1928-29 , 

69,67,260 

18,980 3 I-) 

1929-30 . 

66,54,563 

18,741 

1930-31 . 

69,35,052 

19,260 


3,39,80,861 

91,169 


Average cost per toiv of saleable paper is therefore Rs. 372-724. 

This figure does not cover Head Office and selling expenses including 
freight nor does it cover any allowance for financial charges or depreciation. 

! 

Net Sales values realised during past five years. 


Year. 



Total sale.s 
value f.o.r. 
Mill. 

Tons paper sold. 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 



Rs. 

83,34,540 

s f-v/» 

Tons. 

16,939 

17,733 



. 84,86,676 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


• 

88,42,000 

85,04.318 

84.51,270 

18,764 

18,462 

18,874 




4,26,18,704 

90,762 


Average Sales value per ton is therefore Rs. 469-665. 

The above figures are the nett sales values realised after deducting freight 
and all selling charges. No management expenses or financial charges have 
been allowed for. 


(14) Letter dated the 30th August, 1931, from the Titaghur Paper Mills 

Company, Limited. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 479/P.-47, 
of the 4th instant, and now enclose a statement showing, in the form desired, 
our production since 1923-24. 

We have included the item of Manilla along with Printings as we have no 
separate analysis for this item and have been unable, therefore, to eliminate 
it. If yon wish, however, to deduct our manufacture of Manillas from the 
Printing item, wo think you may safely take the pi'oduction at an average 
of 450 tons per year. 
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Enclosure. 

Statement of Production of various groups of Papers in our Mills for the x>ast 

seven years. 


Year. 

Printing. 

Writing. 

Badami. 

Wrapping. 

Total. 

1924-25 

9-610 

3-172 

1-445 

1-383 

15-510 

1926-26 

9-323 

4-074 

1-352 

1-247 

16-996 

1926-27 

9-385 

5-270 

1-415 

1-010 

17-080 

1927-28 

10-036 

4-780 

1-908 

•887 

17-611 

1928-29 

11-649 

5-156 

1-633 

•611 

18-949 

1929-30 

10-348 

5-471 

2-086 

•836 

18-741 

1930-31 

11-845 

5-400 

1-790 

•210 

19-245 

.—The 

differences between these 

totals 

and those 

shewn in our 


original Statement of Paper Production which accompanied our replies to 
your Questionnaire (page 78 of the printed copy) represent our Production of 
Blotting Papers. 


(15) Letter dated the 21st August, 1931, from the Titaghur Paper Mills 

Company, Limited. 

With reference to your letter No. 502/P.-9 of 13th instant, we now 
return the record of oral evidence tendered by our representatives on the 
2nd instant, with the neoe.ssary corrections. 

With reference to the percentage figures of Caustic Soda consumption 
given on page 72 of the typescript, we would mention that the figures given 
in our written evidence read as 16-815 and 14'30 respectively, but when the 
President asked us to state the percentages on the basis of air dry weight 
of grass, a deduction of 10 per cent, was made from each. Hence in the 
oral evidence the figures appear as 14-23 and 12-87 respectively. We regret 
that this is incorrect because the grass weights upon which the percentage 
calculations are based are actual weights and not the calculated “ bone dry ” 
weights. It was therefore unnecessary to make a deduction of 10 per cent. 
This error, however, makes no difference to the sense of the evidence, nor 
does it affect the comparison made by the President. 


(16) Letter dated the 21st August, 1931, from the Titaghv/r Paper Mills 

Company, Limited. 

We have the honour to refer to that part of the oral examination on 
Sunday 2nd instant which was directed towards ascertaining if Mill working 
had improved in efficiency since 1924-25. It w'as suggested on the one hand 
that the reduction in works costs had been brought about mainly by the 
fall in prices of commodities and on the other hand that any improvement 
in the quality of the paper produced was due to the increased employment 
of wood pulp. We trust that our answers were satisfactory, but ask per¬ 
mission to supplement them in the following notes. 

2. It is, of course, true that the Mills now obtain cheaper coal, cheaper 
grass and cheaper wood pulp, and that all such price reductions contribute 
towards a lower figure of works cost, but we think it would not be fair to 
the Mills to attribute the better results entirely to such causes. For example, 
it has been shewn in our letter of 12th instant regarding coal consumption, 
that while economies have resulted from the fall in the price of coal, we have 
made further savings by adapting our plant to burn lower qualities and 
cheaper grades. Furthermore, we showed that over 26 per cent, of the total 
saving in the coal bill is the direct result of economies effected in the 
manufacture and use of steam and of increased production of paper. Figures 
have also been submitted on the ‘ yield ’ question showing steady improve¬ 
ment of the yield of all materials into paper. 
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8. Unfortunately, the two principal testa used in the examination to 
measure the efficiency of our working were those which, in our present 
circumstances, could not be expected to show very favourable results since 
they related solely to pulp manufactwre. A comparison was drawn between 
the yield of grass into pulp in 1924-26 and that of 1930-31 and reference- 
was made to the low figure of Soda Recovery in 1930-31 which, although 
34 per cent, better than in 1924-25, still far below what it would he with 
a more adequate plant. 

i: The reason why yield into pulp and soda recovery percentages are- 
relatively low is simply that we have not yet been able to provide ourselves 
with digesting and recovery plant commensurate with our requirements, and 
until we can instal it we have to make the best of things as they are. The 
position could be remedied by immediate capital expenditure, but it has 
been considered wise to defer such meantime until we can decide as to 
the plant and process to he employed for bamboo and/or grass at No. 1 
Mill. On page 57 of our printed Evidence, ive .stated as follow.s ; — 

“ The replacements and extensions already completed form only part of 
a large and comprehensive scheme of complete mill renovation planned for 
both Mills. 

“ Proposals for No. I Mill include the construction and equipment of a 
new Digester House suitable for the production of pulp from Bamboo and 
Sabai Grass. The prosecution of this part of the scheme has been deferred 
pending results of Bamboo working at Kankinara and final decision as 
to the size and type of digester best suited to requirements.” 

In answer to another que.stion (vide page 16 of printed Evidence) we 
further stated; — 

“ It is impossible for any one to dogmatise on the question (of the most 
suitable size and type of digester) and we would not in the meantime 
hazard an opinion a.s to the most suitable digester for our process but 
hope that the new plant now on order will eventually prove helpful as a 
guide to the settlement of this problem as well as in bringing about an im¬ 
provement in production and economy in manufacture.” 

We have not in these quoted remarks alluded to the need for additional 
soda recovery plant, hut this again hangs upon the question of the digester 
plant and process to be introduced for grass together with bamboo. With 
a process sending liquor in greater density to recovery it might not be 
neces.sary to undertake large additions. On the other hand, we have had 
our own expert in America studying some of the new “ continuous ” pro¬ 
cesses and the Wagner Furnace, and we may find it more desirable to take 
out the whole of the existing plant and substitute another. In the circum¬ 
stances, therefore, we have not cared to incur fresh capital expenditure at 
this plant especially as we have found plenty to do in other directions with 
the funds available. 

5. On the subject of pulp yield and soda recovery percentage.s we have 
one or two comments to offer, a consideration of which may lead the Board 
to look upon our figures for 1930-31 as possibly showing more favourably, 
than would at first sight appear, in comparison with the figures of 1924-26. 
In the first place, the comparative figures for grass all relate to No. 1 Mill, 
where we are still working with the identical grass digesters and soda 
recovery plant which was in use in 1924-25. The digesters at No. 1 Mill 
cooked 9,310'30 tons in 1924-25. They cooked’ 14,39o'70 tons in 1930-31 show¬ 
ing an increased “ throughput ” of 6,035-40 toms or say 54-62 per cent, more 
than in 1924-25. The extra quantity of grass cooked called for the use of 
more caustic liquor and resulted in the production of greater quantities 
of black liquor to he treated in the recovery plant. That the increased 
quantity of grass has been treated' without a great fall in the yield figures 
may he regarded as satisfactory—especially if, as we believe, the fall in 
yield is more apparent than real. The supplementary statements submitted 
with our letter of 8th August show the comparative yield figures for the- 
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•different materials into paper, and we respectfully suggest that this cannot 
he altogether disregarded in considering intermediate yields into pulp. That 
the increased supply of black liquor has been treated in the soda recovery 
plant concurrently with a 34 per cent, improvement in recovery figures is 
surely not unsatisfactory. The percentage in 1924-26 was 38 per cent., 
in 1930-31 it was 61 per cent., the difference representing 34 per cent, on 
38. The consequence of the improved recovery was that in 1930-31 the 
net froth caustic used per ton of grass on a much larger quantity wag 
about 6 per cent, lower th-an in 1924-26. It may here be mentioned as 
illustrating the handicap of inadequate iilant—^that in November 1930 when, 
owing to late deliveries, our grass supply was short the percentage of 
recovery rose to 64-97 per cent. In this month the grass cooked fell S3 per 
cent, below the average. In other words, during November 1930 we were 
digesting grass at the same rate as throughont 1924-25 and with the same 
recovery facilities we obtained a percentage recovery of 64-97 per cent, as 
against 38 per cent, in 1924-25. 

6. With regard to the sugge.stii!>n that the improvement in the quality 
of our paper is due to the increased use of wood pulp, we have already 
■explained in our oral evidence that so far as No, 1 Mill is concerned the 
improvement there could not, by any stretch of imagination, be attributed 
to this cause. This is borne out by the following comparative figures showing 
the quantities of finished paper represented by the various materials used 
at No, 1 Mill in 1924-25 and 1930-31, viz. : — 


19i'4-25. I930-.il. Gross 

Per cent. Per cent. Increase 



Paper from 

Tons. 

of 

Total 

Paper. 

Tons. 

of 

Total 

Paper. 

or . 

Decrease. 
Per cent. 

"Grass 


3339-08 

45.52 

5208-91 

64-82 

-H 60-81 

Other 

indigenous fibres . 

546.73 

7-71 

125-76 

1-33 

-77 

China 

Cky 

977-28 

13-74 

8-53-5 

8-98 

-12-66 

Wood 

pulp 

2349-91 

33.03 

3312-83 

34-87 

■f 40-97 



7116.00 

100 

9.3oroo 

100 

-f 33-63 


The total consumption of wood pulp has indeed increased, but so has the 
total output of paper and the net result is that the proportion of wood pulp 
represented in the paper is practically the same in 1930-31 as it was in 
1924-25. On the other hand, the proportion of grass reiiresented in paper 
has risen from 45^ per cent, to nearly 55 per cent., an increase of 20 per 
cent, on the former figure. Thus, if any share of the credit of improvement 
is to be attributed to either of these materials it is obviously grass and not 
wood pulp which has been responsible. But, as a matter of fact, the 
improvement is the result of all that has been done in the renovation of 
the mill and in providing it with the necessary equipment for the better 
manufacture of paper, 

7. At No. 2 Mill the introduction of increased quantities of wood pulp 
may for a time have been the deciding factor of improvement there, but 
the excellence of the bamboo paper now produced bears testimony to the 
rvork done there also in the way of general mill improvement. 

8. Improvement in quality is difficult to assess. What it means in the 
way of extra expenditure, adding to cost, would be hard to estimate, but 
some allowance must surely be made for recognised improvement when 
comparing the manufacturing cost of the lower quality paper made in 
1924-25 with that of the higher quality produced in 1930-31. 

9. In conclusion, we would add that our policy has been primarily to 
make our products, whether from grass or bamboo, entirely acceptable to 
the market while effecting such savings as were within our immedia-te reach. 
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THE TITAGHUR PAPER MIUS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


B.—Orai,. 


Evidence cf Messrs. W. P. ECCI LESS, K. B. SEN, M.Sc., A.I.C., 

A. VI. YCCr, A. E. IAIECIE, C.E.E., J. A. M.KERROW, 

A. S. CIirCER fid E. A. E ELI ANY recorded at 
Calcutta on Sucdar , t! e 2nd August, 1931. 

President. —Mr. McKerrow, you represent the Titaghur Paper Mills Com¬ 
pany, Limited? 

Mr. McKerrow. —^Yes. 

President. —'What is. your position? 

Mr. McKerrow. —1 am a Director of the Company and a Member of the 
Managing Agents’ firm. 

President. —Mr. Barbour? 

Mr. Harbour. —My position is that of the former head of the Paper De¬ 
partment iiovr engaged in connection with the renovations scheme. 

President. —The total paid up capital of the Titaghur Paper Mills Com¬ 
pany at present is Bs. 19 lakhs? 

Mr. McKerrow, —Yes. 

President. —So far as you can judge by registrations in the share ledger 
about 36 per cent, of the paid up sh.nre capital is held by Indian shareholders. 

Mr. McKerrow. —That is right, about 38 per cent. 

President. —I understand from your representations that there "was a 
general reconstruction of the Company’s capital in 1925. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President. —As the result of that reconstruction your ordinary share 
capital was reduced to 25 per cent, of its original value. 

3Ir. McKerroiu. —Yes, 

President, —And your preference shares were reduced to 40 per cent, of 
their original value. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yea. 

Mr. Harbour. —The dividend of the preference shareholders was increased 
from 6 to 8 per cent. 

President. —I understand in connection with the reconstruction scheme 
deferred shares were issued 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President. —And .the condition on which deferred shares have been issued 
is that half the total deferred capital was issued at once to be taken up as 
paid up capital? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes, 

President. —And as far as the rest is concerned, the ordinary shareholders 
were given the option of taking it up within a period of 5 years. 

Mr. McKerrow. —That is right. 

President. —The whole of it has now been taken up? 

Mr. Officer. —Very nearly. 

President. —I’he deferred shareholders are entitled to dividend provided 
the ordinary shareholders have been paid 10 per cent. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

President. —Half of the surplus left over after paying 10 per cent, to the 
ordinary shareholders would he divided among the deferred shareholders. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 
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President. —You state in your replies that the present total capacity of 
youi pulp plant taking the two mills together is 10,600 tons and the total 
paper capacity of the two mills is 20,800 tons. 

Mr. Wood. —lies. 

President. —Now taking your pulp capacity, am I right in thinking that 
the pulp capacity of your No. 1 Mill is about 6,000 tons? 

Mr. Wood. —About 6,500 tons. 

President. —And the rest about 4,000 tons is the pulp capacity of No. 2 
Mill. 

Mr. Wood. —That is right. 

President. —That is the capacity of No. 2 Mill as it is equipped at presentP 

Mr Wood.—Yea. 

President. —^You have proposals for increasing the pulp capacity of your 
No. 2 Mill, proposals which have been sanctioned and are really in process of 
being carried out. 

Mr. MeKerrow. —That is so. 

President. —The result of these extensions would be to increase the pulp 
capacity at Kankinara from 4,000 to 7,000 tons, is that right p 

Mr. MeKerrow. —Yes 

President. —So that when the extensions have been completely carried out, 
you would have a total pulp capacity in the two mills together of 13,500 tons- 

Mr. Wood. —These are all bone dry ligures. 

President. —What would be the air dry equivalent of 13,500 tonsP 

Mr. Wood. —Approximately 10 per cent. more. It is about 15,000 tons of 
air dry pulp. 

President. —Taking your total paper capacity at present of 20,800 tons, 
what is the pulp equivalent of that in terms of air dry pulpP 

Mr. Wood. —Without any loading at all? 

President.—Yets. 

Mr. Wood.—23,100 tons 

President. —That means even when your extensions at Kankinara have 
been completed it would be necessary for you to import 8,000 tons of wood 
pulp 

Mr. Wood. —If it was all fibre furnish. In practice there is 10 per cent, 
loading. 

President. —We have not taken any loading into account. 

Mr. Wood.—That is right. 

President. —^You would require even when the extensions were completed 
to import 8,000 tons of wood pulp. 

Mr, Wood.—Yes. 

Mr. Barbour.—20,800 tons is made up partly of fibre and partly of loading. 

President. —In that case the air dry pulp equivalent of 20,800 tons is 
wrong. I asked you for the air dry pulp equivalent of 20,800 tons of paper. 

Mr. Wood. —I understood that you wanted to know the fibre content. 

President. —If the air dry pulp equivalent of 20,800 tons of paper is 23,100 
tons, then the figure of 8,000 tons stands. That is correct? 

Mr. Wood.—Yea. 

President. —When you gave evidence in 1924 before the Board you gave 
your pulp capacity as 17,000 to 18,000 tons. 

Mr. Wood.—Yes. 

President. —Now the reduction of your pulp capacity from 17,000 to 18,000 
tons to the present figure of 10,500 tons is largely due to the reorganisation 
which has taken place in connection with Kankinara. 
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Mr. Barbour. —That is right. 

President. —That has meant a reduction in the pulp capacity to the extent 
of about 7,000 to 8,000 tons. Is that a correct statement of the case? 

Mr. Barbour. —It is a correct statement, but I could not say that it is a 
correct statement of fact for the reason that we didn’t check the quantity 
given at the last enquiry with the figures given now. 

President. —The figure of 17,000 tons that you gave in the last evidence 
Was an approximate figure? 

Mr. Barbour. —I imagine so, I was not present at the last enquiry. 

Mr. Wood. —It was a theoretical estimate. 

Pre.ndeni.—Taking the actual figures as far as you are able to judge, by 
how much has the pulp capacity of the two mills been reduced in conseiiuenoe 
of the experimental and reorganisation work undertaken at Kankiiiarap 

Mr. Bookless. —I don’t know what they took into account when they made 
the estimate in 1924-25. At that time there was a battery of digesters at 
No. 1 Mill which has since been taken out as obsolete. 

President,—What is the capacity that you would put on the battery of 
digesters ? 

Mr. McKerrow,- —We shall have to look up exactly the former figures. 

President. —I am trying to state the case from your own point of view. 
On the figures of capacity that you state in your evidence, it looks to me that 
at present you have got necessarily to import about 11,000 tons of pulp, 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President.- —In order to work your machines to capacity. 

Mr. McKerrow. —^Yes. 

Preside-nt. —When your extensions are completed, you would still have to 
import 8,000 tons. That is a very considerable figure and I am trying to 
suggest that probably one reason why there is this increased margin which 
has got to be allowed for in respect of imported pulp is partly the result of 
reduction in capacity which has occurred as the result of your experiments 
and reorganisation work at Kankinara. 

Mr. McKerrow. —-That is right. 

President. —I want to know what the position is exactly. 

Mr. BoaJdess. —The capacity of the digo.sters would be 3,100 tons. 

President. —You mean the battery of digesters? 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes. 

President. —They have been scrapped? 

Mr. Bookless. —They are obsolete and not replaced. 

President. —That would still leave about 4,000 tons. Mr. McKerrow, 
would you mind looking into this point and let me have a short note? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President. —As yon arrange the work at present between the two mills, 
practically all the paper made in the main of grass is manufactured at No. 1 
Mill ? 

Mr. McKerrow .—That is so. 

President. —That is to say, paper containing approximately 70 per cent, 
of grass. 

Mr. McKerrow. —^Yes. 

President. —All that is manufactured at No. 1 Mill, and No. 2 Mill manu¬ 
factured up to 1930 practically entirely wood pulp paper. 

Mr. McKerrow. —With the rags, etc. 

President. —Yes, and in 1930-31 it produced also about 1,900 tons of 
bamboo paper, that is to say, paper equivalent to about 2,000 tons of bamboo 
-pulp. 
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Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President. —Another difference that I notice between your No. 1 Mill and 
No. 2 Mill, is that the whole of the electrolytic plant is located at No. 1 Mill? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President. —The bleach that you require in both the No. 1 and No, 2 Mills is 
made in the eletrolytic plant at No. 1 Mill and in addition to that it produces 
all the caustic soda required for No. 1 Mill, and the caustic soda required for 
No. 2 Mill is bought in the marhet. 

Mr, Wood. —That is right. 

President. —There is also a considerable difference with regard to power 
arrangements at the two mills. At No. 1 Mill you have got a power plant 
which is more modern in character and it has larger capacity than the power 
plant at No. 2 and I take it the reason why the power plant in No. 1 Mill 
has larger capacity is first that your pulp output is larger in No. 1 than in 
No. 2 and also that you require additional power for your electrolytic process.. 
Does that correctly state the position? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President. —Taking your reply to question 3, you have now stopped manu¬ 
facturing wrappers for your own use for the past three years. 

Mr, Wood. —Yes. 

President. —That is because you have found it not worth while to manu- 
fatcure wrappers for your own use? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —It is more economical under present conditions to buy you* 
wrappers ? 

Mr. Bellamy .—Yes, 

President. —Could you give me an idea as to how that happens? 

Mr. Bellamy. —It is not the mill practice at home to make wrappers and 
white papers in the same mill, because wrappers are made out of waste 
materials, not only is it waste, but dirty from a paperniaker’s point of view, 
and some of the dirt remains behind in the piping of the mill a long time 
after the mill has finished the run on wrappers. This dirt comes away slowly 
and causes a great deal of trouble in the event of white papers following on 
after the wrappers. That is why we don’t like making our own wrappers, and 
on account of wrapping and packing papers being unprotected, there is not 
sufficient busines.s to justify the isolation of a machine specially for them. 

President. —What happens to the waste material out of which you ori-- 
ginally used to make wrappers—is it simply thrown away? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Some of it is thrown away and some sold. 

President. —If the protective duty had been applied to wrappers also the 
position would have been different? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. Presumably there would be a mill making wrapping 
papers in this country. 

President. —In your own case if there had been a protective duty on 
wrappers, the position would probably be altered because the wrappers that 
you buy would bear the protective duty. 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is so. There is another point also that instead of 
making those wrappers—900 tons—we can make 500 tom of high class paper. 

President. —That is to say, the paper machine capacity equivalent to the 
wrappers that you might make for your own use could be better utilised for 
making white papers. 

Mr. Bellamy. —^That is so. 

President.—Question 6: The quantity of grass that you require for manu¬ 
facturing one ton of pulp and one ton of paper as you originally gave it 
was an inaccurate figure? 
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Mr. Borfioiw*.—The figure of 16,663 tons given in Forms I and III should 
have been stated as 15,663 tons. 

President. —This figure of 2'44 for pulp and 3" 12 for paper which you gave 
in your original reply corresponded to a total consumption of 16,663 tons of 
grass 

Mr. Barbour. —That corresponded to an average over the period. 

President. —My point is this: in your original replies the quantity of 
grass required for making one ton of paper is given as 3-12. Now 3'12 was 
based on a total consumption of 16,663 tons of grass. 

Mr, Wood. —^We work it out separately. 

President. —In a different way? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing the correct figure for consumption of grass is 15,663 
tons, the figure that you have given now, does that make any difference as 
regards the quantity of grass required for one ton of paper? 

Mr. Wood. —It makes a difference as regards quantity of grass required 
for one ton of paper, but not as regards the quantity of grass required for 
one ton of pulp, because we make independent tests to find out the yield of 
pulp. The Chemist gives it. Inside every digester we put a small quantity 
of grass in a wire bag. It is weighed before it is put into the Digester and 
it is weighed when it comes out, and thus we find the yield. 

President. —What is the alteration you would suggest in the figure which 
you have given for grass? 

Mr. Wood. —Insteivd of 3-12, 1 would make it 2'8, 

President. —And the pulp figure stands? 

Mr. Wood. —^Yes. That is the bone dry pulp. 

President. —Bone dry unbleached x)uip? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —If you take 2-8 tons as the quantity of grass required for one 
ton of paper, what difference would it make? 

Mr. TFooii.—It would bidng the yield into paper up to 36 per cent. 

President.- —Give us the exact figure. 

Mr. Wood. —It is 35‘6 per cent. 

President.- —That 35'6 per cent, is the yield estimated in term,s of the 
fibre content? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —It does not include loading? 

Mr. Wood.—No. 

President. —I am right in thinking that it is a very low yield? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President, —How would you account for the fact tiiat after all these years’ 
work on grass, the yield that you get from grass is so low as 35'6 per cent.? 

Mr. Wood. —If we used all the waste materials, we would then get the 
benefit of the wra]jpers in our yield. 

President. —That to my mind is not a convincing explanation. It might 
account for a small difference, 

Mr. Wood. —In the first place. 

President. —I must tell yon that this theory about wrapper production was 
placed before the Tariff Board in 1924; that is to say, a good deal of the low 
quality paper and relatively inefficient yields were accounted for then on the 
ground that it was necessary to ensure rapid production under war conditions. 
W© are having the same theory now. 
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Mr. Wood. —As a matter of fact our yield has so improved in the last 
few months that we get now 38 per cent. 

President. —Have you any idea as to what is the total cellulose content of 
the kind of Sabai gra^s that you usep 

Mr, Sen. —I would not call it anything more than 45. 

President. —Have you made exact determinations? 

Mr, Sen. —^We have made various determinations in the laboratory as well 
as in the mill. The figure of 2‘44 is found to be the average figure of every 
day work in the mill. 

President. —That average figure is 45 per cent. 

Mr. Sen. —That 46 per cent. Is air dry and is equivalent to 41 per cent, 
bone dry. • 

President. —How is it that out of 41 per cent, you lose 5 per cent. ? 

Mr. Sen. —A reduction of 6 points in the yield figure means about 12 per 
cent. loss. We have our bleaching loss. In the ease of grass it is anything 
between and 8 per cent. The remaining 3 or 4 per cent, is mechanical 
loss. 

President .—In comparison with results obtained, on the quantity of grass, 
it is rather a low yield. 

Mr. Sen. —It is just a shade on the low side. 

President. —It is rather considerably on the low side. 

Mr. Sen. —I would not say considerably. 

President.—1 should have thought that the yield of 41 to 42 per cent, was 
normally obtainable from grass. 

Mr. Sen. —Bleached you mean? 

President. —Unbleached. 

Mr. Sen. —We get 46 per cent. 

President. —And bleached? 

Mr. Sen. —41 to 42 por cent. 

President. —In Esparto it is higher? 

Mr. Sen,. —^Yes. 

President. —Am I wrong? 

Mr. Sen.—No, it is higher. 

President. —Have you got figures? 

Mr. Sen. —There are different kinds of Esparto giving different results. 
Some of them contain about 45 per cent. 

President. —^Without going into the question of yields possible out of 
different Espartos, you would admit that the yield of 36 to 36 per cent, of 
paper from grass is one on which a very considerable impiovement is possible. 

Mr. Sen. —It dei^ends on how this yield into paper is calculated. 

President. —There is no room for a theoretical disquisition. 

Mr. Barbour. —We could get better yields than we are getting. 

President. —You got a better yield in 1924 than you do now. 

Mr. Barbour. —Yes. 

President. —No kind of theoretical argument can get jmu out of that. 
Since protection was granted, your yield from grass, instead of going up, has 
gone down. 

Mr. Barbour. —That is explainable. We have greatly increased the quan¬ 
tity of grass we put through. That means we are pressing our output again 
as we did during the war. I think we could put forward figures to show 
that. As we have explained in our replies to the Supplementary Question¬ 
naire the total production on the bone dry basis in 1924-25 amounted to 4,094 
tons and in 1930-31 it is nearly 6,000 tons, the exact figure being 6,901 tons. 
That is an increase of 50 per cent, which we are putting through our plant. 
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We require additional equipment. We cannot instal that until we decide 
this question of bamboo and we have got down to the best system of digesting 
bamboo in suitable digesters. We are therefor© holding back our reconstruc¬ 
tion of the digesters at No. 1 Mill until we have settled the bamboo question. 

President. —It is largely a question of improving your digester plant? 

Mr. Barhour. —It is a question of improving the capacity. We are losing 
yield now because of the difficulty I have mentioned. 

President. —Wlien I looked through your replies and tried to estimate for 
myself what progress has been made since 1925 apart from any improvement 
in costs due to fall in prices of materials for which you are not responsible, 
I find that it is rather difficult for me to pei'suade myself that things have 
been very satisfactory. There is first this question of yield that you get 
from grass which is lower than the yield which is being obtained in certain 
other mills. On top of that there is the soda recovery plant which, although 
it is better than it was in 1924, is still far too low in the matter of recovery. 
I think I am justified in making this tentative statement that your practice 
is not efficient. The yield from grass and the percentage of recovery of soda, 
as far as a layman can judge, are so to speak two determining tests of the 
efficiency of the paper plant and judged by these two tests I am justified in 
saving that your plant cannot be considered an efficient plant. 

Mr. Barhour. —Our plant is not fully efficient. We know that. Our point 
of view is that we are doing the best we can within the time we had. We are 
in. a state of transition. We are not anjTvhere near the efficiency we expect 
to get. We have made certain economies, savings, etc., in conversion costs, 
steam and general mill working apart from grass digestion. 

President. —You have been able to bring down the costs of your grass. 

Mr. Barhour. —Yes. 

President. —Whether the credit for that is due to you or to other circum¬ 
stances, you have certainly benefited by the general fall which has taken 
place in the price of coal. 

Mr. Barhour. —Yes. 

President. —You have certainly improved your power practice by the new 
steam turbine. Apart from these two factors I am unable to detect any 
improvement whatsoever. 

Mr. Wood. —There is also the fact that the quality of paper has improved 
considerably since 1924-25. 

President.- —^Which to a very large extent can be put down to the fact that 
you are using imported pulp? 

Mr. Wood. — I think that our proi>ortion of imported pulp u.sed in 1924-25 
and in 1930-31 is much the same. There is very little difference in that. 

President,~-Tliere is a considerable difference. 

Mr. Wood. —In the imi’centage or the total quantity u.?ed. 

President. —Would you be able to give me in respect of particular classes 
of power how the furnish is made up? 

Mr. Wood.—We can. 

President. —There is a question that appears later with reference to which 
I am going to raise this question on bamboo. The quantity of bamboo that 
you required for one ton of i^aper on the results of your working in 1924-25 
is 3-12 tons. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President .-—That gives yon bone dry bamboo pulp of 40 per cent. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —And 3'12 corresponds to 32 per cent. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —That again is very low. Here we are on more definite ground 
because we know what the cellulose content of the kind of bamboo that you 
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are using is. 44 per cent, air dry implies a loss of at least 4 to 5 per cent, of 
cellulose. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —And 32 per cent, yield of paper means a loss of approximately 
0 to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Wood.—Yes. 

President.—Now it is very difficult to say that they are satisfactory figures. 

Mr. Sen. —With regal'd to this yield of bamboo I might suggest one thing. 
We are alway.s over-bleaching bamboo to a certain extent in order to make 
it acceptable to the market, being a new fibre. 

President. —You are explaining the various methods employed which have 
brought about this wastage? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. With more experience of working the bamboo and wlien 
we know more about bamboo, this yield would certainly go up—-I mean the 
yield into paper. As I told you just now, in the case of bamboo pulp we 
are always over-bleaching it. 

president. —Why do you do it? 

Mr. Sen. —The idea is to make it acceptable to the market. We are now 
in the last two months trying to cut down our caustic as well as our bleach, 
and the result which you saw the other day in the mill is from the use of 
2 per cent, less caustic and about 2 per cent. les.s bleach. 

President. —You have been experimenting with bamboo on a small scale 
for at least four years. 

Mr. Sen. —We began in 1926. 

President.Sinca 1926 up to 1930 you produced bamboo pulp on a scale of 
about 2/300 tons. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —Having done that amount of work on an experimental scale 
for four years and having produced bamboo pulp on the scale of 2,000 tons a 
year, I find it difficult to believe that you have done your best. 

Mr. Sen. —There I would refer jmu to Mr. Wood who knows how the paper 
yield has been calculated. 

President. —Let us have it one way or the other. Is your yield figure right 
or not? If it is wrong, then we have nothing to go upon. 

Mr. Wood. —The paper yield is right. AVe find the pulp yield from the 
tests at the digester. 

President. —Let us leave out the paper yield. Let us take the pulp yield 
which is low enough in all conscience. 

Mr. Sen. —It is not low when you consider the caustic process. 

President.- —In the caustic process it is possible to get somewhere about 
44 to 45 per cent, quite easily. 

Mr. Sen. —Not bone dry. Mr. Raitt’s process of fractional digestion with 
sulphate will give 2 per cent, more yield. That is well known. 

President. —It gives 2 per cent, more yield. 

Mr. Sen. —It is only 43 or 44 per cent, in actual practice. That is air di’y. 
Those figures I got from Debra Dun where I had been to see some of the 
strictu,<s bamboo digested ai:cording to Mr. Raitt’s method were 48-5 per cent, 

■—a little less than 44 per cent._ and the bleach figure was 12'5. 

President. —What is your bleach figure? 

Mr. Sen. —The bleach figure (that is the mill figure) that we gave you 

WOK 16. 

President. —That is to say, 15 per cent, of the unbleached pulp. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, bone dry of course. 

President. —Let iis convert that 15 per cent, into air dry. 

Mr. Sen. —About 13J per cent. If we take into consideration the dete¬ 
rioration loss in the bleaching liquor that we get from No. 1 Mill, that of 
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course is dependent on the season of the year. During the summer it 
deteriorates more than in the winter, that is due to temperature. We may 
take the deterioration loss at about IS to 20 per cent. If we take that, then 
the average figure for bamhoo will come out to something in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 11 on air dry basis. 

President. —Let me see how yon calculate yield in the paper mill? 

Mr. Wood. —We allow so much for each fibre, viz., 75 per cent, for waste 
paper and 85 per cent, lor wood pulp. 

President. —As regards the way in which you calculate your yields you 
take an average percentage for all materials except grass. 

Mr. Wood.—Yea. 

President. —Your gain or loss is put on grass. 

Mr, Wood. —^Yes, 

President. —Grass so to speak is representing the margin of error. 

Mr. Wood. —^Yes. 

President. —So that your bamboo figure represents the actual percentage 
over a period of years. 

Mr. Wood.—Yea. 

President. —There is nothing theoretical about it. 

Mr. Wood. —If we had been too generous to other materials it would apply 
to bamboo. 

Mr. Barbour. —The same applies to bamboo in No. 2 Mill as applies to 
grass in No. 1 Mill. 

President. —Bamboo bears the margin of error in No. 2 Mill? 

Mr. Barbour. —Yes. 

President. —So that both on bamboo and on grass we are on grounds which 
are not actually firm. That makes it very difficult for us to proceed. 

Mr. Wood. —It is only by leaving the balance between grass and bamboo... 

President. —Would you be able to ivork out for me a figure of yields for 
grass and for bamboo which would conform a little more than these figures to 
the actual position? 

Mr. Wood. —I will do that. 

President. —Is it possible for you to work out your yield in such a way 
that the gain or loss is placed on some other material than grass or bamboo. 

Mr. Wood.—l will work it out in two or three different ways. 

President. —There is one other figure that I want to get. You take 2-8 
tons of grass which corresponds to one ton of fibre content in the paper. 

Mr. Wood.—Yes. 

President. —I want to know, taking 2-8 tons of grass, what sort of yield 
of finished paper yon would get as it goes on to the market including the 
loading. The way I am trying to look at it is this. 2-8 tons is equivalent 
to one ton of paper. What is the percentage of loading? 

Mr. Wood. —10 per cent, on an average. 

President. —2-8 tons of grass would correspond to I'l ton of finished paper 
including loading? 

Mr. Wood. —That is approximately right. 

President. —When you gave evidence in 1924 you said that your average 
loading was ^th. The average loading has been considerably reduced now? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —And that is one of the matters in which improvement in 
quality has resulted, that is to say, your paper now not merely looks nice, 
but is substantially nice. That is what is means? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —This 1/lOth loading is a correct figure? 
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Mr. Wood, —Yes, 1/lOth is the present practice but it is gradually 
coming down. 

President. —Do you calculate this 1/lOth on the finished paper or the fibre 
content of the paper? 

Mr. Wood. —On the finished paper. 

President. —^How am I to calculate this 1/lOth? Do I calculate it on the 
finished paper weight or the fibre content of the paper? 

Mr. Wood. —On the finished paper weight. 9/lOth is fibre and 1/lOth is 
clay. The position is very fully stated in Form III—1,727‘88 tons of paper 
from china clay, total paper made in 1930-31 was 19,260 tons. In the pre¬ 
vious year it was 1,848-99 tons paper from china clay and the total paper 
made was 18,741 tons, that is to say, paper from china clay represented 
slightly over 10 per cent, of the paper made in 1929-30 and slightly under 
10 per cent, in 1930-31. 

President. —Coming now to question 7, when you gave evidence in 1924 
you gave the total supply of grass in your area as 11 lakhs and it is now 
10 lakhs. 

Mr. Officer, —Yes. 

President. —The difference arises largely in respect of the Sahebgunge 
area. Your estimate was 4 lakhs maunds of available grass in that area in 
1924; it is now 2 lakhs maunds. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

President. —You are expecting that with some re-organisiation of the 
arrangements in connection with the area it might be possible to put the 
yield back to the higher figure? 

Mr. Officer. —We hope to. 

President. —That is at present very much in the nature of a hope! 

Mr. Officer. —It is. 

President. —The available supply as you gave it for the western circle in 
1924 was 4 lakhs; it is 5 lakhs now. That is to say, in 1924 while out of 11 
lakhs maunds of total available grass 4 lakhs came from the Sahebgunge area 
and 4 from the Western circle, now out of 10 lakhs maunds of available 
supply 2 lakhs is in Sahebgunge and five in the Western circle. In other 
words you have to go more and more for your available supplies of grass to 
remoter areas? 

Mr, Officer.—Yes. 

President, —Naturally therefore if other circumstances had not intervened 
your cost of grass should be going up? 

Mr. Officer. —Yes, the incidence of freight would be greater. 

President. —Considerably greater because Sahebgunge is only 200 to 300 
miles from your mills and the other is 800 to 900 miles. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

President. —But in spite of it your price of grass has come steadil,y down? 

Mr. Officer.—Yes. 

President. —^When the Board enquired in 1924 the price of grass was 
something like Its, 57 and the Tariff Board estimated that the very lowest 
price that yon might attain for grass was Ks. 50 per ton. You have actually 
touched Bs. 49 now? 

Mr. Officer. —^Yes, last year. 

President .—In spite of the fact that of the areas open to j’^ou, you have got 
to exploit the remoter and more expensive areas. Can you explain to me 
briefly how this has happened? 

Mr. Officer. —Prior to 1924-25 this company worked the Western circle 
areas and at previous dates the Nepal areas departmentally. It was decided 
then or shortly after that departmental working was too expensive. Con- 
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tractors were engaged to work all the areas for us and as a result of that on 
the whole we might say we got cheaper grass. 

President—Yon are expecting that the price of grass may be still lower 
than Rs. 49 ? 

Mr. Officer .—If we can improve the yield in the Sahebgunge area, yes. 

President. —Otherwise you don’t expect to get a lower figure than Rs. 49? 

Mr. Officer. —We might get it down by one or two rupees. 

President. —We were told when visiting some other mills using grass that 
one of the most important reasons for the fall in the price of grass was that 
the use of imported pulp opened up for the paper manufacturers an alter¬ 
native which placed them in a position of advantage to bargain with the 
contractors. What is your experience in this matter? The position is this: 
You are developing your bamboo platit in No. 2 Mills; you are importing: 
considerable quantities of wood pulp and wood pulp is considerably cheaper 
and therefore if the grass contractor does not give you your supplies of 
grass at a cheaper price you may possibly say “ Wo will use wood pulp in 
place of grass”. That would give the mills considerable advantage in the 
bargain that they may make with the grass contractors. 

Mr. Officer, —Actually after 1924-25 and up to 1930 the quantity of grass 
which we have handled in each of these years has remained more or less 
constant. 

President. —That does not necessarily affect the problem because the poor 
contractors have got to sell it. 

Mr. Officer, We have always purchased such quantity of grass as our 
available plant at Titaghur can consume. 

President.—As a matter of experience you don’t think that there is any 
actual force in that statement? 

Mr. Officer.—'No. What I think is that the grass contractors are be¬ 
ginning to ..realise that bamboo is coming into the market as a competitor 
against grass. 

President.—And would probably consider it worth their while to reduce' 
the price of grass in order to make it more attractive? 

Mr. Barbour. —We always have had the opportunity of negotiating with 
our contractors without actually resorting to other sources for materials. 
We did it in 1912 when we turned to wood pulp just to see how it would 
work out. It was not to defeat the contractor but in order to see what 
results we could get in the matter of improved output. We ran No. 2 Mill 
on imported wood pulp for six months. The contractors knew all along that 
we were going to do it and the fact that we were importing wood pulp made 
no difference whatsoever at the time, but I showed what could be done. 

President.—Getting on to a slightly different but somewhat allied subject, 
suppose we seriously considered the question of levying an import duty on 
wood pulp, would that affect the cost of grass? 

Mr. Barbour. —I think that might happen. 

President. It would affect the price of grass only on the theory I have 
amplified—either the possibility of importing wood pulp helps you to make a 
better bargain with your contractors or an import duty on wood pulp would 
have no consequence on the price of grass. 

Mr. Barbour. We have always been able to use that possibility as a lever 
without making it an actuality. 

President. I should not try to make such a sharp distinction between 
actuality and possibility. You say in course of your reply to this question 
that the lease in respect of the western circle has now been granted to some 
other firm. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes, to the best of our knowledge. 

President. —What is going to bo the effect of it on your supply of eraas- 
hereafter? 
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Mr. Officer. —We may buy our grass from the western circle just the 
same from this man. 

President.—As far as you know this does not mean that as the grass in 
that area is leased to another firm it is in the hands of parties who may 
supply to any other manufacturer who agrees to take it. My point is sim¬ 
ply this, that the lease is going to pass out of your hands to some other 
party next year. Since 5 lakhs out of 10 lakhs maunds of the available 
®wpply of your grass which has now come to 7 lakhs comes from that 
circle, I certainly thought when I read your reply that there would be consi¬ 
derable restriction in the supply of grass. Therefore I am asking you what 
is going to be the situation with regard to that circle now that another 
party has got hold of it? 


Mr. Officer. —As regards the immediate future we shall be able to get 
grass from the western circle for perhaps three years. 

President, -bupposing we were considering the question of protection 
for a.period of ten years, what would be the effect of this on the supplies 
4ivailable from the western circle? 

Mr, Sarbour. —Then we hope bamboo will come in, as' it has. 

President.—-Apart from the question of bamboo, simply as a result of the 
new arrangement ivith regard to the working of the western circle over a 
period of 10 years, am I justified in thinking that grass will be very diffi¬ 
cult to get? 

Mr. Barbour. —Not from Sahebgunge. 

President. —If Sahebgunge can yield only 2 lakhs maunds? 

Mr. McKerrow.—We are very hopeful that as a result of Government 
supervision the Sahebgunge yield Mull again go up. 

President.—Assuming that your hopes about Saliebgunge do not mate¬ 
rialise and assuming that this o'ther party has got hold of the western 
circle, in the light of these facts what would be your position for the sunnlv 
of grass over a period of 10 years ? 

Mr. Officer.—We may have difficulty. 

President.—That is to say if you wanted to have grass equal to the 
quantity that you have been using recently the price would go up consider- 


Officer —We are using approximately about half the available quan¬ 
tity. I'rom the Nepal area and from Sahebgunge and the Eastern circle 
(and excluding the Western circle) we estimate that we can still obtain 5 
iE'Kiis xtiHrUnds. 


President. As far as the possibility of getting say 7,000 tons of pulp 
from grass over a period of 10 years, that could be got without any Lb- 
stantial increase m price? « auu 


Mr. Officer.—Without material increase. 

President.—You could get your 7,000 tons comfortably? 
Mr. Officer. —Yes. 


Prewdeiif.—Coming to the question of the supplies of bamboo (Q. 8) you 
want to keep your note on the Cuttack scheme confidential? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President.—That is to say you don’t wish us to make a-ny reference 
whatever to the facts or the figures in your note? 

Mr. McKerraw.^No. 


President.—That is rather difficult. I will tell you why, because in 
the or.iginal enquiry the Tariff Board regarded the possibility of the Guttaok 
proposition with very considerable approval and if there is some possibility 
of a definite scheme materialising in Cuttack, it would be necessary for us 
to give some indication of what has happened or is likely to happen in the 
near future. We should be quite unable to make use of your note if it 
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were to be kept confidential. Supposing 1 gave a very attractive figure 
for the cost of pulp and then told the Government and the Legislature that 
the cost of bamboo would be reduced to this figure, it would have no mean¬ 
ing for them if I did not give them some indication of the geographical 
position. 

Mr. Barhour. —Our idea was to let the Tariff Board and tile Government 
know that we had such a project under consideration. We have not got 
very far towards it. We are only getting the project developed gradually 
and in the first place at the paper mills. We are first of all testing the 
pos.sihilities of the forests. 

President. —That is perfectly true, Mr. Barbour. But then we are 
simply an advisory body. The people who ultimately decide these matters 
are the Legislature. We are simply the eyes and ears of the Legislature. 
It is no use telling us things in confidence. 

Mr, McKerrow. —There is nothing that need be held specially confidential 
about the note that has been submitted. 

President.—I should like to be able to say that there are areas in this 
country. I have got to state definitely the particular advantages of the 
areas where it is possible to produce bamboo at a cost much better than 
anything attained so far and if you say 1 am not to identify the facts and 
figures with a particular geographical locality, the thing would have no 
meaning. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Then w-c will put this in. 

President.—Can you tell me approximately the cost of transporting? 
First let us get on to the transporting facilities. I understand from the 
note that the transport facilities which are available at Cuttack for bamboo 
extracted from the Angnl area aro on the whole fairly good. But there are 
various difficulties which have got to be considered before a definite scheme 
is undertaken. 

Mr. McKerrow .—^Yes. 

President. —1 am speaking of transport facilities for the time being. 
What is proposed is that from the point of extraction in the forests the 
bamboo would be convej'ed either by cart or by motor transport to the 
Depot on the Mahanadi river. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President.—Prom the river depot to Cuttack bamboo would be floated in 
rafts. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President. —And at Cuttack you have the mill which would convert the 
bamboo into pulp and the pulp would be conveyed by rail to the mills here. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

President. —That is the outline of the scheme? 

Mr. McKerrow. —-Yes. 

President. —I understand from what you say that it is difficult to secure 
STjfficient carting facilities, that is to say for transport from the extraction 
area to the river depot. Therefore at present yon are taking the whole 
quantity by motor transport. 

Mr. Officer. —Not the whole quantity. 

President. —Out of 8,000 tons which you extracted last year what, pro¬ 
portion were you able to get by cart? 

Mr. Officer. Ta.king the whole 5 'ear’s extraction probablj' not more than 
Jth was transported by cart. 

President. —Jths were conveyed by motor lorries? 

Mr. Officer. —-Yes. 

President. —Are motor lorries more expensive than carts? 

Mr. Officer, —They are slightly. 
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President. —That is to say if it became really difficult to get a sufficient 
number of carters to take charge of the whole supply of bamboo, the fact 
that you have got to convey it by motor transport does not necessarily bar 
the scheme. 

Mr. Officer. —No. Only carts are more able to gain access into certain 
parts of the forest. 

President. —It would be more convenient from that point of view? 

Mr. Officer. —Yes, they have this advantage. 

President. —The floating has got to be done in certain times of the 
year? 

Mr. Officer. —^Yes. 

President. —You cannot float it before the monsoon? 

Mr. Oj^cer.—Floating season starts as soon as the river begins to fall. 
They don’t like to risk it when the river is rising. As soon as it starts to 
fall, they commence floating. 

President. —That is what part of the year? 

Mr. Officer. —About the middle of August. 

President. —Then the floating season may be said to begin in August. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

President. —How long does the season last? 

Mr. Officer. —It varies slightly. The season ends probably at the end of 
January and sometimes at the end of February. 

President. —That is 6 to 7 months. 

Jlfr. Officer. —Yes. 

President. —So that all the bamboo extracted in the area has got to be 
transported during that season. 

Mr. Officer.—Yes. 

President. —I understand from what you say that the state of the roads 
after the monsoon between the extraction point and the river depot might 
place a limit on the ti'ansporting facilities. 

Mr. Officer. —Not over the river; because in practice we extract during 
the dry season when we cannot float and we build up sufficient stocks at 
our river depot which are available to be floated during the monsoon 
months although extraction is not then taking place from the forest. 

President. —That is to say the extraction has got to be done before the 
roads become bad on account of the monsoon. 

Mr. Officer. —That is correct. 

President. —Yon do all your extraction within that time and the floating 
may be done at any time during the six or seven months. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

President. —What is the distance from Cuttack by rail to Titaghur? 

Mr. Officer ,—About 254 miles to Howrah. 

President. —Assuming the freight on pulp is the same as the freight on 
paper, what freight would that mean per ton of pulp? 

Mr. Officer. —^We have given an estimated figure of Rs. 10. 

President. —That is calculating on the same basis as on paper? 

Mr. Officer, —No. At that time that was taken as an estimated figure 
which we obtained taking into consideration the freight concession which 
we are at present enjoj'ing for raw bamboo. 

President. —Assuming the freight on pulp is the same as the freight on 
raw bamboo? 

Mr. Officer. —Not the same. 

President. —The equivalent of it? 
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Mr. Officer. —'No. We estimated that we would get our pulp to Calcutta 
at Rs. 10 per ton in the light of the concession rates which the railways 
quote us for raw bamboo. 

President. —How do yo\i get it.** I don’t follow. 

Mr. Officer.- —It is an estimated figure. 

President. —It is a pure guess. 

Mr. Officer. —Well, if you mean. 

President. —Can you tell me how much this Rs. 10 is in terms of pies 
per maund per mile? 

Mr. Bellamy. —The average freight on paper per maund per mile may be 
taken as -2 pies. 

President. —Would Rs. 10 for this distance from Cuttack to Titaghur 
correspond to -2 pies per maund per mile? What is the distance? 

Mr. Wood.—280 miles. 

President. —It is a little over -2 pies per maund per mile. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President .—It is more or less the paper freight. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —What is this bamboo that you call DabaP What is the bota¬ 
nical name? 

Mr. Officer. —Bambusa arundinacea. That is a big bamboo which is 
found in several parts of India. You get it in Bengal. 

President. —You get it in Bengal? 

Mr. Officer. —Yes, the species of Bambusa arundinacea. 

President, —The cost of bamboo that you give here in answer to question 
9 which you work out as Rs. 38, that is air dry bamboo? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —If you were to put it on bone dry basi.s it is Rs. 43 taking 
about IS per cent. 

Mr. Officer,—It is 10 per cent, moisture in that air dry figure. 

President. —On the bamboo yon would allow only 10 per cent. 

. Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

. President. —That would be very nearly Rs. 42. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

President. —Coming to question 10, railway freight on materials, bow 
does the rate on grass compare with the rate on bamboo? 

ilfr. Officer, —The freight per maund per mile on grass is -1 pie and 
OB bamboo -12 pie. The minimum wagon capacity of 200 maunds in connec¬ 
tion with bamboo sometimes increases that rate in actual practice. Some¬ 
times we find it impossible to load 200 maunds of air dry bamboo in wagon 
loads. 

President. —That difficulty won’t arise in the case of grass. 

Mr. Officer. —No. In the case of gras.s we are able in practically every 
case to obtain the loading stipulated. 

President. —You don’t make a serious point of this question of terminal 
charges. It is a very small point. 

Mr, Officer. —Yes. 

President.—Thsit is to say it is only now one pie which is chaigeable to 
both materials, that is to say grass coming in and also to finished paper 
going out. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

President. —Including the pie on paper, that is to say adding the pie 
on paper to the additional charge on the material which is necessary for 
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one ton of paper, altogether it might mean 5 annas per ton of paper. It 
is not 'syortli bothering about. 

Mr. Officer. —That is correct. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 1, you stated that at the time 

of the last enquiry, 70 per cent, of the capital of the Company was held by 

Indians. What is the position to-day exactly? 

Mr. Officer. —66 per cent, of the ordinary shareholders are Indians. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —On page 4 you say “ At the time of the last enquiry 

it was estimated that approximately 70 per cent, of the capital of the 

Company was held by Indians May I know what the position is to-day 
as regards this point? 

Mr. Officer.- -62-5 per cent, is held by Indians. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —To-day? 

Mr. Officer. —66 per cent, of the shareholders are Indians. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want the capital of the Company. 

Mr. Officer. —38-6 per cent, of the capital of the Company is held by 
Indians. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —May I know what do you attribute such a big selling 
on behalf of the Company to? 

Mr. McKerrow. —We could not give you any reason. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —May I know how much of the capital is held by the 
Managing Agents? 

Mr. Officer. —We will send you the figures. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—1 understand that the majority of your Directors are 
at present Indians. 

Mr. McKerrow. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You gave us to understand that the battery of digest¬ 
ers that you used in 1924-25 were soT’apped. 

Mr. McKerroiv. —They'are being used as containers. They were scrapped 
for their original purpiose, 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—What was the reason.'’ 

Mr. McJierroiu.—Antiquated. 

Mr. Bahimioola.—YovL have stated in answ'er to question No. 4 statement 
A, that in 1925, 67 per cent, of your production was writing and printin 
paper. 

Mr. Bellamy: —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And only 3 per cent, was wrappers. 

Mr. Bellamy: —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—In 1931 it is 74 per cent, of the total production. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And 3 per cent, has been eliminated, because you are 
not now making wrappers. 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have now told us that it is advantageous not to 
make wrappers. Will you tell me how this 3 per cent, has increased your 
output of other papers. 

Mr. Bellamy. —I couldn’t tell you exactly where, but I think you will 
find that these wrappers have been substituted by better qualities of paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The general increase amounts to this. In the year 
1925 you were making 16,500 tons and in 1981 about 19,000 tons. Do I 
understand that the 7 per cent, increase represented by the writing and 
printing papers is the normal increase? 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is so. 



Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to know where you have benefited by not 
making wrappers? 

Mr. Beltamy. —The quantity of white paper made in place of wrappers 
amounted to about 500 tons. That is included in the increased output 
figure, 

Mr. ’Bahimtoola. —That is included? 

Mr. Bellamy. —It is included in the increased output. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Now in reply to Question 6 you have given Annexure 
B in which you show the steady rise of the amount of wood pulp used by 
you. 

Mr. Barhour. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In 1925, you used 6,725 tons and in 1931 10,206 tons 
of wood pulp. 

Mr. Barbour. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahim.toola. —You have stated elsewhere that the reason for this in¬ 
crease of wood pulp was due to your efforts to keep the paper mills going. 

Mr. McKerrow. —-Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is owing to financial stringency that you are not 
able to manufacture as much pulp as you want economically or to put in 
new machinery in the pulp section? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola —You gave us <io understand just now in reply to the 
President’s question that you would, as at present equipped, be perma¬ 
nently using about 8,000 tons of wood pulp, 

Mr. McKerrow.^Yes, as at present equipped. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —May I know how you wish to remedy that state of 
affairs? 

Mr. Barhour. —-In our digester house at Eankinara we are providing 
BO that wo can extend the digester plant as soon as we have settled by 
experience with the new plant that it is the best thing for our purpose. 
We intend to go ahead at Titaghur and put in new digesters there and thus 
increase the capacity of the pulp plant. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —You will bo able to reduce substantially the amount 
of wood pulp which you will be using for some time to come? 

Mr. Barbour.—Yes We should be using for a year or two substantially 
the same amount of wood pulp which we are using now. Even with the 
reduction in the amount of wood pulp as a result of extensions based on 
experience gained at Kankinara we would still be using a substantial 
quantity. 

Mr. Bahim,toola. —You agree with the opinion expressed by the Tariff 
Boaid in 1925 that Sabai grass has reached its limit? 

Mr. McKerrow. —We might discover new fields, 

Mr. Officer. —We agree with the statement that the limit at which 
supplies of grass can be had at an economic price has been reached. 

Mr. Bahim,tnola. —You also agree with the statement made by Sir 
Charles Innes so far as the paper industry is dependent on grass that its 
claim for protection fails. 

Mr. McKerrow. —We don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I do not know why then you state here in your reply 
“ We are not concerned to comment on this declaration but point out that 
the former almost absolute dependence on grass has disappeared”. That is 
to say you feel the same way though you don’t want to say so. 

Mr. Barbour. —We have been asked to give evidence with regard to the 
working of the Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Act and we have to 
justify our case from that point of view. 
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Mr, Bahimtoola. —You know perfectly well that at present the existing 
duty also gives an advantage to a mill which is working on grass and 
other raw materials and therefore we have to find out considering the 
strong line of action taken by the Legislative Assembly on the recommend¬ 
ation of the Tariff Board for the exclusion of grass. 

Mr. Barhour. —We feel that grass is a fibre which possesses and will al¬ 
ways posse^ a value to the Indian Paper Mills. Although the quantity 
may not be such as to supijly the increasing requirements of India, yet it is 
such an important fibre that we don’t wish to say anything on onr part to 
condemn it. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —It i,s not a question of condemnation; it is a question 
whether the industry which uses grass can stand without protection and 
has got enough raw material at its disposal. It is these tests which have 
to be applied for granting protection to the industry and you have already 
admitted, as far as grass is concerned, that the industry has reached its 
limits and therefore the statement must stand unless the industry fulfils the 
three conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes, as far as the industry in general is concerned. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —There was a reply made here to the President’s ques¬ 
tion which I was not able to follow. Regarding the question of efficiency 
it was pointed out that you were over-bleaching the bamboo pulp in order to 
make your paper acceptable to the market, I have not been able to under¬ 
stand exactly what it means, 

Mr. Sen. —The question was this. The paper yield was considered to be 
low and one of the reasons I suggested was that as bamboo was a new 
fibre we did our best to make it as good as possible. The shade of our 
bamboo pulp should he as white as we can make it. That has been our 
intention from the very beginning as- this is a new fibre. That is why I 
have suggested that one of the reasoms for this low yield is that we are 
doing a little more bleaching than is necessary. 

President. —You mean the chemical loss in the bleaching of pulp, 

Mr. Sen .—Yes 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Was it due to the fact that it was an experimental 
measure ? 

Mr. Sen.—Yes. in a way. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Is that experimental stage over now? 

Mr. Sen. —As I was telling the President, we are now satisfied that we 
•can make p.aper acceptable to the market and we are now trying also to 
reduce our chemicals and in the la,st two months we have a's a matter of 
fact been able to reduce our chemicals, caustic as well as bleach. We expect 
■with the reduction of these chemicals our yield will go up. 

President.—This is in regard to bamboo? 

Mr. Sen .-—Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You have stated that as far as the reduction in the 
cost of grass as between 1929-30 and 1930-31 is concerned the reason is due 
to a new material, viz., bamboo. I don’t think that is really the point at 
issue. 

Mr. Officer. —The reason for the reduction which has taken place in the 
■cost of grass with reference to those two years is explained by this little 
note at the bottom of the statement on page 10: — 

“ The royalty payable by the Company being more or less constant 
throughout the period, the nett rates per ton naturally varies in 
accordance with the quantity delivered in any one season.” 

The royalty remaining constant, the incidence was greater on the smaller 
quantity in 1929-30 season. 
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Mr, Jtahimtoola. —You pointed out to us that yoii gave up departmental 
working of the forest and adopted the contracting system. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes, being cheaper and more economical. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Will you tell us exactly why the departmental working 
has proved more costly? According to common notion, departmental work- 
ing is always cheaper. 

Mr. McKerrow. —The Paper Mills which are far away are not in a posi¬ 
tion nor are their men trained to manage grass fields, whereas contractors 
living on the spot and having their own men manage the fields better and 
cheaper. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Have you a certain amonnt of control over them? 

Mr. McKerrow. —We inspect and pas.s the grass when it is delivered at 
the mills. 

Mr. Boag. —I should like to be certain that I understood you correctly 
in this matter. Ai'e your answers to Questions 2, 3 and 6, all expressed in 
terms of bone dry pulp ? 

Mr. Wood.—-Yes. I think that rve forgot rags, hemp and the waste paper 
that we normally consume which would reduce our requirements of im¬ 
ported wood pulp. 

President,—Wh&t percentage would you allow? 

Mr, Wood, —6 per cent. 

President. —That is to say 6 per cent, covers all the other materials too. 

Mr. Wood.—6 per cent, for waste paper only. 

President. —What about rags and so on? 

Mr. Wood.‘ —They are shewn on Form No. ITl. The capacity of our mills 
is 20,800 tons of paper. Off that we take 10 per cent, which is the clay 
content. It brings down the figure to 18,720 tons. From that we take the 
waste paper which is 1,200 tons and it bring.s down the paper to be obtained 
from other pulps to 17,520. Wo give our pulp capacity of the mills as 
10,500 tons, bone dry which is equal to 11,550 tons air dry. By next spring 
by the time our new plant is started, that will be another 4,000 tons, 
making it in all 15,550 tons. We require altogether 20,812 tons of manu¬ 
factured pulp to make the 17,520 tons of paper so that there is a gap of 5,062 
tons of pulp to be bridged. That means we would require 5,000 tons wood 
pulp not 8,000 tons as previously stated this morning. 

President. —Would it be possible to meet any part of that by increased 
uses of rags, hemp, etc. 

Mr. TTood.—Not to any great extent. 

President. —That is negligible? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

Mr. Jioag. —With regard to your supplies of bamboo, you took this lease 
in 1928. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —For what period? What are the terms of the lease? 

Mr. Officer. —For 30 years. 

Mr. Boarj. —On condition that you pay the royalties which you specify on 
page 9. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —Have you .seen Mr. Nicholson’s report on this area? 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —He estimates the annual supply of bamboo at 100,000 tons 
a year. Possibly that covers a larger area than you have taken lease of.. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

President. —^The area that you have taken according to Mr. Nicholson’s 
survey ought to yield about 80,000 tons. 
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Mr. 0,(^,C6r.--No. The, blocks covered by the lease do not comprise the 
whole of the Angul Division but the blocks which have been leased to us 
according to Mr. Nicholson’s survey are capable of giving us 22,900 tons, 
per annum. He has based his estimate on a seven year rotation and has 
taken 450 culms per ton of air dry bamboo, Iir actual practice we find 
that 340 culms are the equivalent of one ton which puts up his estimated 
yield to 30,390 tons. 

President. —That is taking the rveight of stems on your basis. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes, on our basis, which we find in practice to be correct. 

President. —The rotation being 7 years? 

Mr. Officer. —Yes. 

Mr. Boarj. —Do you work on that basis? 

Mr. Officer. —We are actually working on a four year rotation. 

Mr. Boag. —You have actually w'orked this area for nearly one year? 

Mr. Officer. —Yes, but not to a substantial extent. 

Mr. Boag. —Last year you worked 7,000 tons? 

Mr. Officer.—We worked to the extent of 7,000 tons to tide us over the 
period when the extraction of bamboos was not possible. 

Mr. Boag. —What are your plans for working the area this year? 

Mr. Officer. —So far we are arranging to work 7,000 tons. 

President.—You buy the rest of the bamboo that you require locally? 

Mr. Officer.' —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —What proportion did you buy locally? 

Mr. Officer. —Probably 4,000 to .5,000 tons. 

Mr. Boag.—Ai far as you have seen from the working of this forest in 
Bihar and Orissa are you confident that it will supply the quantity of 
bamboo w’hioh you anticipated when you took the lease? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. We believe that the species of bamboo there is 
not liable to flower at any rate not gregariously. 

Mr. Boag.' —You don’t think you will have any difficulty in getting the 
supplies you require even if the scheme for your pulp mill is carried into 
effect ? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Tlie areas round almut will give us the balance if this 
area prove.s inadequate. 

Mr. Barbour. —That is a point we have got to be very careful about. 

President. —Coming to your replies to question 11, I take it your posi¬ 
tion is that the comparative delay which has occurred as far as you are 
concerned in the development of bamboo is to be traced partly to the fact 
that as the industry was placed in 1925 it was difficult for it to provide 
the necessary finance for adequate development, and then in addition to 
that there were also difficulties pre.sented by the problem of arranging a 
suitable method of mechanical treatment for bamboo. In your case there 
was also the question of adaijting your process from the overhead to frac¬ 
tional and then it was necessary for you at the same time to work your 
paper plant to its full capacity while necessary re-organizations were taking 
place with the result that the I’e-organization was held up, at any rate 
it did not proceed as rapidly as it might have. And the reason for working 
the paper plant to its full capacity while experiments were going on waa 
that unless you did that it would not have been possible to place the 
industry on a basis sufficiently profitable to undertake any development. 
The last ground which I gather is probably the most important from your 
point of view is that you were concerned to a very large extent with the 
problem of improving the efficiency of the paper part of your mill in order 
that you might he able to meet sufficiently the criticisms which were made 
by the Tariff Board in regard to the qualities of paper and methods of 
production, the implication being that unless it was possible to develop in 
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the country a really efficient and well established paper industry, there 
would be no potential market for bamboo. The question of difficulties 
which have occurred in the mechanical field, that question in your case is 
not essentially different from the difficulties which have occurred in the 
India Paper Pulp Company’s mill at Naihati. The difficulties are more 
or less of the same character. But as far as the digestion process is con¬ 
cerned, I understand that the particular kind of process which you have' 
now decided to adopt is not the overhead, and not precisely the fractional 
method which is associated with Mr. Raitt’s name, hut a process which 
you call the cascade process. I would like to be a little more clear in my 
own mind as to what precisely this process is. The overhead process is a 
process in which the whole boiling takes place in the initial stage and it 
is completed in that stage. Is that right? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —And the difficulty about that process is that if you apply it 
to a material like bamboo the discolouring materi.ul is not removed sufficient¬ 
ly and there may be difficidties with regard to bleaching and there might 
be various other incidental expenses. Therefore, on this ground Mr. Raitt 
has been advocating the use of the fractional digestion method for bamboo. 
The precise point about fractional digestion, as Mr. Raitt has worked it 
out, is that the boiling is done in two or three sep.arate stages, each stage 
being so designed as to remove particular groups of superfluous or unneces¬ 
sary material from bamboo. Bamboo consists of certain groups of materials 
besides oellulo.se and some of them are more easily soluble than others. The 
more easily soluble ones are removed at low pressure and the others at high 
pressure, the two things being done in two different stages. That is the 
principle behind the method? 

Mr. Sen. —His process is that the extraction should be made in sharply 
defined stages. 

President. —I am coming to that. We were at Dehra Dun and we 
examined the experimental plant which Mr. Raitt was working. What we 
found there was that there were two digesters and the boiling was done in 
both digesters. You put all your stuff into one digester .and at the same 
time you fill the other digester also. The liquor which you obtain in the 
first digester after the second boiling is conveyed to the second digester to 
do the first boiling. As regards the liquor that you get after the first 
boiling in the first dige.ster, there would be no soda recovery; it will just be 
drained away. That is the process in Mr. Raitt’s experimental i)lant. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —Without considering for the moment the precise characteris¬ 
tics of your process, what,we gathered at Dehra Dun was that Mr. Raitt's 
fmctional digestion process was a process that involved a certain number 
of digestions. It might be two or it might be three or more. It meant 
boiling in successive stages in this sense that the w-hole boiling was done in 
each digester but that the first boiling w'as done with a solution which was 
less concentrated, the temperature and pressure being different. In that 
way the stages are sharply ni.arked off from each other, and then the liquor 
is used to the extent that a small scale plant of that kind would permit,, 
on the counterflow principle. 

Mr. Sen. —That is right. 

Pre.sident. —Mr. Raitt has only two digesters and therefore the liquor 
that he gets after the second boiling in the first digester is used for the 
first boiling in the second digester which is really an application, to the 
extent that two digesters would permit you to do it, of the counterflow 
principle. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. I will now come to your process. As I understand it from 
your patent specification and from your explanation to us, your process 
involves a battery of digesters in which the hoiling is done in a continuous 
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process in which you do not assume that at the completion of each stage of 
boiling certain materials are necessarily completely eliminated. The com¬ 
plete elimination of certain materials is not associated with particular 
stages of boiling. The boiling is one continuous process, but as regards all 
the other factors your process is simply an application in a slightly different 
form of Mr. llaitt’s fractional digestion method. 

Mr. Sen.- —In the case of Mr. R.aitt’s fractional digestion process the 
stages are sharply defined. His idea is to get rid of or eliminate such 
materials as lignin or pectoses. He is very particular about that. His idea 
is that one particular stage of boiling must necessarily, be associated with 
the complete elimination of particular materials. He must have a specific 
solution for a specific length of time. 

Frcsident. —Apart from that there is nothing else? 

Mr. Sen. —I admit that. 

President. —The assumption is that each stage of boiling necessarily 
means the elimination of certain group of materials. After that factor is 
excluded there is no difference between the cascade system and the fractional 
digestion method? 

Mr. Sen. —No. 

President. —Mr. Sen, you as a distingtiished chemist have heard of 
lingerer’s method, have you? 

Mr. Sen.—Yes. 

President.—is there any difference between your method and lingerer’s 
method? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, in this sense that we take into consideration the reduced 
volume of bamboo. The volume of material decreases in each st.age and 
therefore it gives us a chance of increasing our concentration w'hereas in 
lingerer's method they use the same volume of liquor rigiit through. 

President. —In Uligorer’s method you have got a battery of digesters and 
the liquor is used on the counterflow principle? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. They have got a battery of dige.sters like ours and the 
liquor is used on the counterflow principle. The only thing is that in 
lingerer’s battery you have a eeitain volume of liquor wliich xms.se.s through 
all the digesters but it does not take into consideration the concentration of 
caustic. He does not take into consideration the volume of the raw material, 
as the materia! is digested. Bamboo occu.oies much more spare when you 
load it and gradually loses volume. 

Fre.rident. —That i,s to .say, it is an inevitable difference that arises from 
the fact that lingerer’s method is aiiplied to wood and your method applies to 
bamboo ? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, and also perhaps the fact that when lingerer made his 
patent the fact that density of caustic solution has got a lot to do with th« 
isolation of cellulose was not known. 

President. —How long ago was it patented? 

Mr. Sen. —About 30 or 40 years ago I think. Another difference in 
Ungerer’s method is in the wash. When you finish digestion the wash is 
utilised for making caustic whereas in our ca.se W'e utilise the wash as a 
make-up liquor for the first or second or the third digestion. 

Pre,ndent. —^You mean that your wash is used for subsequent boiling? 

Mr. Sen. —^Yes. 

President. —In his case it was used for soda recovery? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —But these are m.atters of detail. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, The main difference is that he does not take into consi¬ 
deration the volume of the material. * 

President, —As far as we here are concerned I suppose we are justified, 
really spnakiug, in considering that the big difference is betiveen the overhead 
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on the one hnnd and all these subtle lefineinents of the fractional digestion 
on the other except this principle of washing by stages. 

Mr. Sen. —Or you may e..<i.ll it in our ease the virgin liquor meeting first 
the almost completely washed material, the polluted liquor leaving the system 
at the point where the fresh unwashed material enters. 

Frenident. —Has there been any legal difficulty in connection with your 
patent ? 

Mr. Sen. —We had legal difficulty with the English patent, Mr. Raitt 
opposed our patent on his behalf but we have won the case and we have 
got it registered in Engl,and, 

Prexident. —The iirecise giound on which the distinction was accepted by 
the Courts was the point that j'ou mentioned, namely, Mr. Raitt’s assump¬ 
tion that particular stages of bailing imidy removal of particular group.s of 
materials? 

Mr. Se7i. —The main point is that and another point is this : Mr. llaitt 
has got two stages—he had three in the beginning—and then he thought the 
first and second stages could be combined, fn onr ease ive say it is not 
necessary to divide it into two stages. As a matter of fact we wanted to 
make it a continuous process. Owing to mocbanical difficulties wo could not 
do it, but our aim isi that. When we finish our digestion in the 3rd stage, 
we blow oui'Jiquor to the next but one dige.ster in operative sequence. That 
is one of the points which the Controller has taken into account. In the 
fractional .system times vary for the different stages and there mu.st be lack of 
continuity. In our ease the number of .steps is not vilal but the treatments 
are all of the same length of time to obtain synchronism. 

President, —T think the position is fairly cleai'. I should like to put on 
record the precise way in which the mechanical treatment of bamboo is being 
carried out in your mill, floes your bamboo come in .split? 

Mr. Bookless. —Some of it comes in split; some of it whole. 

President, —Before you put the bamboo iuto the crnslier, do you split it.** 

Mr. Booldess. —Xot the strictus. 

Pre.iident. —They go in without being split? 

Mr. Bookless.'—Yes. 

Presidenl.—If you take the iniili type some of it is split. 

Mr. Bookless.- At present we don’t use niuli. Wo have never used it in 
large quantities. 

President. —MTiat is the other type? 

Mr. Bookless. —Doha. That is the one we split. 

President. —Partly ? 

Mr, Bookless. —Yes. 

I’resldent.— Do you .soak it before you jmt it into the crusher? 

Mr. Bookle.is. —No. 

President. —It goes straight into the crusher, 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes. 

President. —How many pairs of rolls have you? 

Mr. Booldess. —Four. 

President. —Each having surface .irrangemonts different from one another. 

Mr. Booldess. —Yes. 

President. —When the thing lia.s been crushed by these 4 pairs of rolls, do 
you out tliem ? 

Mr. Booldess. —It passes from the rolls through a chipping nmchine. 

Presidenl. —You chip and you don’t cut. 

Mr. Bookless. —We chip iuto small pieces. 

President. —AVhen it is chipped is there any cleaning process before it is 
passed into the digester? 
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Mr, Boohlest ,—Not at present. 

President. —The chipped bamboo goes straight into the digester. 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes. 

President. —^Do you find chipping to be of any real advantage? 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes. 

President. —Is this the process that yon have arrived at as the result of 
your various experiments? 

Mr. Bookless. —The crushing and chipping, yes. 

President. —You believe in combining crushing and chipping. 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes. We have two chippers similar to those used on the 
Continent for chipping ordinary wood for making wood pulp. Our method of 
chipping is quite different from those; we tried them out here and they were 
not successful. 

President. —That is to say, the wood chipper that you tried was not 
suitable for bamboo? 

Mr. Bookless. —No. 

President. —What precisely was that due to? 

Mr. Bookless. —It would not stand up to the work. The bamboo was too 
springy to be cut in regular small chips. 

President. —You have devised a special form of chipper? 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes, we have two kinds of chippers, the Wood chipper and 
Bertrams Bamboo chipper. 

President. —That is to say, when the bamboo has passed thi’ough the 
crushing rolls, does it pass through two chippers? 

Mr. Bookless. —The whole of that which passes through tlie crusher has to 
be dealt with by one chipper. 

President.—H-txve you ever tried to feed youi' digesters with bamboo crush¬ 
ed and not chipped? 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes, but not on a big scale. 

President. —You have not tried it on a sufficiently big scale? 

Mr. Bookless. —No. From our present crusher the bamboos would come 
out in such large pieces that it would affect the capacity of the digesters to 
something like 30 per cent. 

President. —What I am trying to get at is this. I quite understand that 
if you put your crushed bamboo straight into the digesters, then probably it 
might take twice the room that chipped bamboo might take. 

Mr. Bookless, —Yes. 

President. —If instead of chipping you cut the bamboo, wouldn’t you be 
able to get from the point of view of your digester much the same results? 

Mr. Bookless.- —We chip our bamboo into small chips of about one inch 

long. 

President. —I saw some of your chips of about that length. 

Mr. Bookless. —That is right. 

President. —Much thinner than my finger. That is the kind of chipping 
I have seen in the case of one other mill where they are using this chipping 
process and I gathered from conversations that the chips are not particularly 
different from the kind of chips that you would get out of wood. 

Mr. Bookless. —Our experience of the wood chipper has been different and 
this experience has been over a fair quantity of, I should say something like, 
600 tons of bamboo. 

President. —That is not a very important point. I should have thought 
that when you chip and cut the thing into very small pieces of that kind, 
there would be a rather considerable loss due to pulverising. After all when 
you cut a thing like that into very very small pieces there must be a consi¬ 
derable amount of loss resulting from pulverising which you would avoid if 
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you made the pieces that went into the digester not sufficiently large to take 
up much room and at the same time riot too small so as to avoid the loss 
resulting from pulverising. 

Mr. Bookless. —Quite so, but I don’t think there is so much loss from 
pulverising. 

President. —I am trying to understand the mechanical treatment with 
reference to the yield figures that you have given. 

Mr. Bookless. —I don’t think pulverisation occurs to any great extent. 
We have not taken the percentages out. We can easily do that and give it 
to you. 

President. —Are you able to get your nodes properly chipped? 

Mr. Bookless. —It does not really matter if the chipper strikes them, 
because they are opened out in the crusher. It is not essential that the 
chipping should go through the nodes. It is all opened out in the crushing. 

President. —If you do the crushing preliminary to chipping, then the nodes 
are shattered? 

Mr. Bookless. —They are smashed. Chipping may occur on either side of 
the nodes and these will still be opened out. 

President. —All the opening out of the bamboo takes place in the crusher? 

Mr. Bookless.—Yes. 

President. —So that the question of the digester liquor penetrating the 
bamboo jnaterial is settled in tlie crushing rolls. 

Mr. Bookless.—Yes. 

President. —You don’t think that it is necessary to have any process in 
addition to crushing in order to get your bamboo opened out sufficiently for 
the penetration of the liquor? 

Mr. Bookless. —No, but at the same time we don’t think that we are 
crushing to the extent that may be most beneficial. There is a possibility 
that with more crushing we may be able to reduce our percentage of caustic 
in cooking. 

President. —That is to say, hereafter the developments would lie in the 
direction of more crushing? 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes. 

President.—'iiot in the direction of some foi’m of mechanical treatment 
other than crushing or chipping but by doing more crushing. That is how 
you are going to progress? 

Mr. Bookless. —We think we should get a slight advantage by crushing 
more. 

President. —You are more or less in the experimental stage as regards the 
mechanical treatment of bamboo. 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes. 

President. —You don’t feel confident yet? 

Mr. Bookless. —We are not confident that the mechanical treatment is 
fully developed. 

President. —You think there is still room for development? 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes. and we feel that we are far away from finality. 

President. —I should like to turn at this stage to your replies to the 
supplementary questionnaire. This comparative statement that has been sent 
in regarding the cost of grass pulp in 1930-31 as compared with 1924-2S, gives 
the improvement which lias taken place since 1925 in terms of money. I 
should like for purposes of effective comparison to get the improvement in 
terms of quantities consumed. Taking first the yield of pulp from grass on 
an air dry bajis it was 48‘3 per cent, in 1924-25 and 46‘1 now. As far as that 
is concerned there has been a deterioration. 

Mr. Wood. —It would appear so. 
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President. —That is to say, the wa^y in which you make out your figures 
really represents the realities of the situation. 

Mr, Wood. —Yes. at this stage. 

President. —I am not in a position at all to judge how far from your 
figures 1 can get a more reliable result than this. I want to put the point 
to you in this form whether there has been any improvement in pulp yield 
from grass since 1925 or not. That is a matter on wliicli the bui’den of proof 
rests entirely upon you and as your figures stand in this statement 1 am 
entitled to conclude that there has been some deterioration. If you think 
that the deterioration as shown by the figures is apparent and not real, the 
burden of proof is on you. 

Mr. Wood. —I would answer that question by saying how our yield has 
been reduced since that time and what led to it, and the conditions under 
which we were working in 1924-25 when we were experimenting; on what we 
call the cycle process which was more or les.s a fractional inetliod. At that 
time we found that the pulp yield was better, hut the paper yield did not 
reflect this and we bad other drawbacks, our recovery was mncli lower and the 
capacity of the digesters was reduced to two-thirds. 

President .—Are the results better in 1926-27 ? 

Mr. Wood.—], could not tell you definitely. 

President. —Give me the very beat year between 1924-25 and 1930-31 rvith 
the same process. 

Mr. Wood.—Yes. 

President. —That would clear up the matter. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —T leave that point at pi'esent at that, because you have pro¬ 
mised to give me a statement showing the pulp yield over a period of years, 

Mr. Wood.-—Yes. 

President. —You were using Mr. Raitt’s soda process? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, 

president. —What is your consumption of caustic calculated on the per¬ 
centage of air dry weight of grass? 

Mr. Wood. —14-23 per cent, in 1930-31. 

President. —Could you give me the corresponding figure for 1924-25? 

Mr. Wood. —12-87 per cent, of air dry weight. 

President.—]s it possible for you to find any year in wliicTi better resul 
are shown? 

Mr. Wood. —In what respect? Yon mean in caustic, coiisiunptioi) ? 

President. —Yes. That is to say, if it was 12 and something in 1924-25^ 
it is now 14 and something, 

Mr. Wood. —Tn those day.s we could get only 38 per cent, lecovery again.st 
50 per cent, to-day. The total caustic used was considerably less in 1924-25 
and the liquors sent to the recovery plant were much lower in caustic content. 

President. —I find the position very puzzling. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —Whatever test T take, although I am anxious to do .so, I find 
it impossible to convince myself that things are anything like what they 
ought to be. 

Mr. Wood. —Of the 12-87 per cent, caustic used in 1924-2.5, we recovered 38 
per cent. Of the 14-23 caustic used in 1930-31 we recovered 52 per cent. 

President. —That is perfectly tftie. Hut T would not stress your soda 
recovery percentage. Although .51 per cent, is better than .38 per cent., it is 
a long long way from what you ought to get with a decent soda recovery plant. 
There is enormous wastage going on somewhere. 
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Mr. Wood. —YeSj because our present plant is unable to deal with the 
quantity that it is retpiired to handle. That is why we are having the 
renovations. It is not hecauso the plant is inefficient, but because the plant 
IS overloaded. After all we have got to .study the finished cost ligure 
which as you will see has improved. 

President. —The finished cost in terms of money has been iini)roved for you 
by world conditions for which you are not responsible. 

Mr. TFood.—Yes, partly. 

President. —Coal has come down; chemicals have come down and grass has 
come down. The only real test that can be applied is to eliminate all the 
various changes that have taken place in monetary factors and reduce the 
thing to a b.asis of consumption; that is tho oulj' way in which efficiency can 
be tested. It is no use your sas’ing that your grass has come down or chemi¬ 
cals have come down. Your case cannot be proved on that basis nor on the 
basis of the final cost of paper, which only, reflects the fall in the prices of 
these things. Can yo>i give me your coal consumption P 

Mr. Wood. —^You moan to-day’s? 

President, —I want your consumption figures per ton of pulp for 1924-25 
and 1930-.31. 

'Mr. Wood.—We cannot give you for 1924-25 without looking up the 
records, but I can give you for 19.30-31. 1 have tlie figure in terms of coal 
repre.senting the cost of our power, which includes the labour (shewn). 

President. —Omitting the conversion cost? 

Mr. TFood,—Yes, and our irrcsent coal consumption works out at 1-830 
ton i)er ton of pulp and includes what is reijuiied for soda recovery and 
causticiaing. 

President. —That is the cost of c'oal ? 

Mr. Wood,—No, the quantity of coal. 

President. —lle<vuirGd per ton of pulp including the work done on the 
recovery of caustic? 

Mr. Wood.—Yes. 

President. —Does it include the expenditure on the electrolytic plant? 
tal;e it that it includes the exircnditure of coal on yield of pulp. 

Mr, Wood.—No, that comes under (diemicals. If we had not that, we 
would liave to purchase chemicals to make up for it. 

President. —The only extra thing that it does is causticising. 

Mr, Wood. —Yes. 

President. —That is slack coal? 

Mr. Wood. -Yes. 

President. —(Ian you give me an equivalent figuro for 1924-25? 

Mr. U’ood.—Not now, but 1 can work it out for you. 

President. —Have you got any figures? 

Mr. Wood. —I have got the same figures for 1924-25. 

President. —What is the ((uantity that you have? 

Mr. Wood.—Not on this basis. 

President. —Can you work it out? 

Mr. Wood.—I can. 

President. —Give me the quantity of coal eonsumi)tion per ton of pulp in 
1924-25 including causticising and you would give that I take it in terms of 
Jhcria 1st cla.ss? 

Mr. W’ood.—On the quality of coal wc u.sed at that time. 

President. —That was Jheria, was it not? 

Mr, Wood. —I am not certain. 

President. —1 think it is -Jheria 1st. 
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Mr. Wood. —-That is very much more expensive. 

President. —The difference between Jheria 1st class and slack coal now is 
how much? 

Mr. Wood. —That will be about Rs. 4-8. 

President. —Taking the kind of coal used in 1924-25 which is really 1st 
class steam coal and slack coal, what is the difference delivered at 3 'our mill? 

Mr. Wood. —^At pre,sent day prices? 

President. —Taking present prices. 

Mr. McKeirow. —-Our present price.s for Raneegunj slack coal ^'e any¬ 
thing between Rs. 2-2 and Rs. 2-6 pitsmouth. 

President. —Delivered at Titaghur? 

Mr. Wood. —^Rs. 6-14. 

President. —What would be the corresponding price delivered at the mill 
of 1st class steam coal? 

Mr. McKerro'W. —Rs. 4. 

President. —That would mean a difference of Rs. 2. The price of Rs. 4 
is at the pit’s mouth, is it not? 

ilfr. McKerrow. —Yes. If j'ou take Raneegunge on the same basis, it 
would be Re. 1-10. 

President. —The corresponding cost delivered at the mill is Rs. 7-8. 

Mr. McKerrov). —Yes. 

President. —^Can you give me the consumption of bleach per ton of un¬ 
bleached pulp? 

Mr. Wood. —Which kind of pulp? 

.President .—Unbleached grass pulp. 

Mr. Wood. —^15 per cent. 

President.—That is taking the bleach at 35 per cent, chlorine? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —There is another complication in that: I mean the proportion 
of fully bleached paper to -the output. That does make a certain amount of 
difference. 

Mr. Wood.—It does. 

President. —That is to say, if your output is 70 per cent, fully bleached 
and 30 per cent, unbleached and .somebody else’s 50 per cent, fully bleached 
and 50 per cent, unbleached, the proportion of bleach in the two cases would 
be different. 

Mr. McKerrow. —In our No. 1 Mill it is all bleached. 

President. —It can be taken as fully bleached for the whole output? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes, 

President. —Does the 15 per cent, represent the result on No. 1 Mill? 

Mr. Wood. —It does. 

President. —Can you give me corresponding figures for bamboo for 1930-31? 

Mr. Wood.—Practically the same figure. 

President. —Is there no difference? 

Mr. Wood. —No. 

President. —For bamboo pulp give me figures for cau,stic soda, coal and 
bleaching powder. 

Mr. Wood.—Per ton of paper from bamboo pulp? All these costs are 
there (shown). 

President. —I am not on the question of converting pulp into paper. I am 
on the pulp stage. I take it that we cannot have a comparative statement 
for 1924-25 and 1930-31 with regard to bamboo because you never made 
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bamboo pulp in 1924-25. Can you give me corresponding figures for bamboo 
in 1930-31 .P 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —What is the oon.sumption of the,se materials per ton of un¬ 
bleached pulp—bleach, coal and caustie soda? Can you give it to me? 

Mr. Wood. —Not at the moment. 

President. —Would you make a note of that? 

Mr, Wood.—Yea. 

President. —With regard to bamboo on the question of bleach, you would 
have to explain what tlie propm'tion of bleached and unbleached in the fibre 
output is. Your bamboo pulp figures would be in Kankinara? 

Mr. Wood, —Yes. 

President. —At Kankinara you make a considerable proportion of un¬ 
bleached ? 

Mr. Wood.—Yes. 

President. —Therefore the proportion of fully bleached, semi-bleached and 
tmbleached at Kankinara would be different from Titaghur. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —Tliat is a point which you would have to explain. 

Mr. Bookless. —All the bamboo pulp is bleached. 

President. —Of the total output, say, so much is fully bleached, so much 
semi-bleached and so much unbleached. 

Mr. Bookless. —All the bamboo pulp is fully bleached. 

President. —If all the grass pulp is fully bleached and if all the bamboo 
pulp is fully bleached, wherein do you make your unbleached? 

Mr, Bookless, —We make the unbleached out of unbleached wood pulp and 
waste paper. 

President. —In which mill do vou make that? 

Mr. Bookless. —In No. 2 Mill. 

President, —Can you eliminate the bleach consumption on No, 2 Mill 
because you make a certain amount of paper which i.s not fuDy bleached P 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President.- —I'herofore the imsition in No. 2 Mill in that respect is different 
from the position in No, 1 Mill? 

Mr. Wood. —Very much so. 

President. —Therefore the proportion of bleach that you use in No. 2 Mill 
would be correspondingly less than in No. 1. 

Mr. Bookless. —You mean to the total production of the mill? 

Pre.ndent .—Assume there i.s no material difference between No. 1 and 
No. 2, Assume both are using bamboo and No. 2 is making 50 per cent, 
fully bleached and No. 1 is making 100 per cent, fully bleached. Obviously 
the proportion of bleach that you use in one is less than in the other ? 

Mr. Bookless.—Certainlj on the total, but not on the 50 per cent, that is 
bleached. 

President. —No. You can only do it on the whole output. You divide it 
ver the whole output. 

Mr. Bookless. —Then, it would be less. 

President.—1 am sorry to trouble you for further statements, but it is 
rather imjjortant. You liave probably heard the suggestion which I have 
made to the India Paper Pulp Company yesterday. We want to try if 
possible to present a complete picture of the developments which have taken 
place ill the mills. The obvious way in the case of an ordinary industry is 
to take the output for two years and costs and compare them. In this parti- 
vuilar case, that comparison of yield is not possible because the variation in 
the quantity of imported pulp makes the comparison less valuable than it 
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niij^ht be. Therefore we want to eliminate that altogether. That is the reason 
why 1 have asked for figures of costs and consumption in regard to grass pulp 
in 1924-25 and 19fi0-31. 1 am now going to ask you to give me a comparative 

statement for 1924-25 and 1930-31 in regard to the costs of converting un¬ 
bleached pulp into paper. Can yoii do that? 

Hr. Wood. —^Yes. As a matter of fact we have a rough statement made 
uj) according to our own. idea.s. I do not know how far it would fit in with 
Tvhat you have in mind. This i.s per ton of finished paper (shewn). 

Fm.ndent. —It includes the cost of the 2 n'iniary material? 

Mr. Wood.- -Yes. 

President.— Cut out the {iriniary raw material. 

Mr. Wood. —(Showed the statement and explained.) 

rre.ndent. —Can’t you cut out the pulpt 

Mr. Wood.- Yes. 

President. —Cut out the (>ulp. Take one ton of unbleached pulp and tell 
me how much it costs you under various heads to convert one ton of un¬ 
bleached pulp into the equivalent quantity of fully bleached iraiter? 

Mr. ll’ood.—Tliat is just the statement you want. 

Pre.ndent. —No, 1 want it itt a slightly different form.’ What you have 
given is tho cost of conversion to one ton of paper. 

Mr. ITortc/.- Yes, from grass pulp. 

President. -You cut out the grass pulp and give me the other costs not 
per ton of finished i)apGr but per ton of unbleached pulp. 

Mr. ITood.—Yes. 

Mr. ItahiintooJa. —In your answer to Question 11, you have dealt exhaust¬ 
ively with the exploratory work which you have done in connection with 
bamboo. You have also pointed out the difficulties in not being able to take 
up the work in hand immediately after the Protection Act was passed. 

Mr. McKerrow.- Yes. 

Mr. Baldmitoiilit. —You .arc aware of the rea.sous for the grant of i>rote(‘tion, 
viz., to find out all po.ssiblc avenuc.s regarding the future of bamboo for the 
Paper industry. Yon have j)ointod out that owing to lack of funds and 
owing to the advcr.se criticism of the Tariff Board in their Rejiort of 1925 
you have dcvot(>d all your attention except for a year or two before to tho 
question of making jiaper. You found the wood pulp as a very handy material 
which came to your assist.ance in tliis jjlan? 

Mr. McKerrow.- —We have been using gra.ss also. 

Mr. Piihiintoohf. —Yon have pointed out in this note that wood pulp came 
in as a handy material in order to build ujj your paper industry. Yoti have 
also pointed out the difficulties that you experienced regarding the best 
method to deal with bamboo and you ultimately decided to have your own 
I)racess known as tlie cascade process. 

Mr. Sen.—Yes. 

Mr. Pahimiooln. —I would like to know whether you have taken any 
assistance from the people of the Forest Institute in this matter? 

Mr. McKcri ow. —I believe we have. 

Mr. Sen. —We have taken some advantage of the Institute. We first of all 
wanted to try their in'ocess and 1 wmnt to Tlehi’a Dun and we occasionally 
sent bamboos there to ha-\e them tried Ijy their method of fractional diges¬ 
tion and also tiled their method at our mills aci^ording to their instructions. 
But ultimately ivc thought we could improve upon the process and the result 
of our experiments is thi.s cascade process. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —Therefore you have come to tho conclusion after having 
fully tried the fractional digestion process that your process is the better one 
and obtains still better pulpii 

ilfr. Sen. —Yes, under the conditions in which we are working. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do I undeistand that your cascade system is still in an 
experimental stage? 

Mr. McKerrow.—To a certain extent it is. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you gave one an impression that the cascade system 
had been tried out? 

Mr. McKerroiv. —Yes, Imt T may point out that if later on we do find that 
the other system is more successful our existing plant could be turned over 
to that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means that the other process has not been fully 
tried out? 

Mr. McKerrow. —We will tj'y the cascade for another year or two. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means that you are not fully satisfied in your mind 
that the process has been fully tried yet? 

Mr. McKerrow.- —I am not satisfied in my own mind. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can you substantiate the statement you make in answer 
to Question 11 whicli is as follows; —“ We find that bamboo pulp of our own 
manufacture is suyierior for most of our purposes to the ordinary qualities of 
easy bleaching sulphite wood pulp which we are in the habit of importing ”. 

Mr. Bookless.—I think I can oonfiriu our statement that our own bamboo 
pulp is better. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And you also say “It is cleaner, free from resins and 
bleaches to a high white colour ”. In your opinion bamboo pulp is superior 
in these respects ? 

Mr. Bookless. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your experience as far as pulp making at Kankinara i.s- 
concerned is only just over a year inspite of the fact that protection was 
granted five years ago. 

Mr. McKerrow.—We are still in an e.xperimental stage. 

Mr. Barbour .-—Experiments in which we have spent several lakhs of 
rupees, not merely laboratory experiments. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I take it you attach a great deal of importance to the 
pulp mill which you intend putting up at Cuttack? 

Mr. Barbour. —We do. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I take it therefore that" in this five year period you 
have been in touch with the Dehra Dim people and they have offered yon free 
of charge all the assistance that 3 'ou required in connection with the pulp 
industry ? 

Mr. Barbour. —That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- —Coming now to the question of crushing j'our bamboo 
you state We were, of course, aware of the features of the machine in use 
at Naihati but our object was to secure a crusher which would satisfactorily 
deal with each and every kind of bamboo and to attain that end -we have 
spared neither time nor trouble in the carrying out of one alteration or 
another and in experiments with several types and arrangements of rolls ”. 
Do I understand that you have tried many qualities of bamboo in that 
crusher and yon have got entire satisfaction? 

Mr. Bookless. —No, we have not; we still think that we can improve on it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Therefore yonr crusher hag not proved entire]}' satis¬ 
factory ? 

Mr. Bookless.—Ko. 

President. —All the improvements will be in the direction of providing 
new rolls? 

Mr. Bookless. —It is very difficult to say. 1 am afraid crushing is in an. 
experimental stage even to-day. 

Mr. Sen. —Probably we may have to change the cover of the rolls. 
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Mr. Barbour. —We Ji^e co-operated with other jiiills ou this crusher 
question and they are going to reciprocate. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^You say yon are fully aware of the crusher used in 
Naihati; may I know where the difference lies? 

Mr. Boohless. —There are more rolls in, it and it is heavier. The grooving 
of the rolls is different from ours and then of course they usually^ treat lighter 
hamboo than we do, the muli hamhoo they use being very thin. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You state that you have satisfied yourselves that 
bamboo can take the place of imported wood pulp in most classes of paper but 
there are certain classes of ijaper for which bamboo will not be suitable. 
What are they? 

Mr. Booklets. —That is strong ledger and otlier high class papers made out 
of rags and wood pulp. I don’t think we will get the strength out of bamboo 
only, 

..1/r. Bahimtoola. —J)o T understand that in the.se papers you would require 
a certain amount of mixture? 

Mr. Bookles.'s. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I.n the works costs of grass that you have given, repairs 
and maintenance show a.s 5-474 per ton of grass pulp on the bone dry basis as 
against 10-404. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And you have tried to explain it away by saying that 
it ivas due to incurring extra expenditur-e on repairs. It is practically 
■double ? 

Mr. Ip’ooi/. —It was extensive repi>ir which meant practically renewing the 
digesters. 

Bresident.—The point there really is that repairs and maintenance occur 
only periodically but wear and tear occur j'ear by year .so the costs must he 
•debited to each year equally. 

Mr. Wood. —The,se were aetual co.sts in that year. 

Mr. Boag. —I would like to ask a ciuestion about the last paragraph on 
page 19 of yonr representation. You say “ The use of sulphate would reduce 
the cost of chemicals per ton of pulp still further ” but you have not been 
able to use it on account of the smell. Could you explain shoi’tly exactly how 
the use of sulphate -would effect this reduction in cost? 

Mr. Sen. —If we could use sodium sulphate which is only Bs. 60 j)er ton in 
place of drum caustic at Bs. 240 per ton there would be an obvious saving. 
We find, as far as our experience goes, that 25 per cent, of sulphide and 75 
per cent, caustic would give us easy bleaching pulp. 

President. —The two together constitute the .same percentage a,s before on 
the raw material ? 

Mr. Sen.- —Exactly. It all depends on whether sulphide is going to replace 
all our caustic or a poi-tion of it according to our recovery. If we can 
recover 75 per cent, then we would not have to use any caustic at all. 

President. —To the extent you are enabled to get your required proportion 
of caustic from your recovery plant, to that extent you can go on using 
sodium sulphate in its place and cheapening the cost? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. Rs. 60 a -ton again Bs, 240. We can go up to 33 per 
cent, of sodium sulphide find we have found that 33 per cent, gives a very 
good result. 

President. —It gives you a better quality? 

Mr. Bookless. —We are not vei-y definite about tli-at. 

Mr. Sen. —We consider that it improves the yield. 

Mr. Boag .—What do you consider would he the scale .sufficiently large to 
justify the installation of a deodorizing plant? 

Mr. Sen. —I am not definite about that hut I think 80 tons of pulp a day 
would be sufficient. 
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Mr. Boag. —On page 21 you say that you hare ovclei'ed 44 ton digesters ot 
the Sinclair type. What is the capacity of your present digester? 

Mr. Sen. —-Each 3 tons of bamboo. 

Mr. Barbour. —Before adjourning may I be allowed to refer back to this 
question of efficiency. May I point out that all our grass paper is made in 
No. 1 Mill where the consumption of grass has gone up 50 per cent, and yet 
our quality has improved 100 per cent. The point I wish to make clear is 
that it is not due to the use of wood pulp that our quality has improved. 
Then again it is very difficult to assess the improvement in qualitj’ hut an 
improvement has undoubtedly taken placiC. Some of the credit for this must 
surely be attributed to increased efficiency and not at all to the consumption 
of wood pulp. 

Presideni.—Question IS. —In that statement which I asked for regarding 
the cost of converting unbleached pnlp into paper, I should like you to make 
an estimate on these lines. In answer to Qiiastion 13, the reasons for in¬ 
creasing the quantity of imported pulp are discussed. Now the allegation 
has been made that the use of imported pulp has meant the withdrawal so to 
speak from this country of a large amount of potential expenditure which 
would have been incurred if instead of the imported pulp indigenous pulp had 
been used. I should like you to make an estimate of the expenditure incurred 
in connection with the conversion of imported pulp into paper which you 
have incurred in your works. I presume all that expenditufe means outlay 
of money in this country. The only deduction which has to be made is in 
respect of imported auxiliary materials if there are any from the unbleached 
to the paper. Therefore in the statement that you are going to make 
showing the comparison of costs, you might also give me a statement showing 
what the additional expenditure in this country has been in the conversion 
of imported pulp excluding the expenditure on imported a.uxiliary materials. 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to Question 14 you say “ We should eventually need 
only a very small quantity of imported wood pulp, not more than about 100 
tons a month at each mill ”. I take it that means in the two mills together 
you would be using eventually 200 tons of imijorted pulp, is that right? 

Mr. Wood.—Y&s. 

President. —^2,400 tons a year. 

Mr. McKerrow.—'ySoi more than that. 

President. —That represents about 10 to 15 per cent, of yoiir total output. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Ye.s. 

President.—Even if you were in a position to increase your pulp capacity 
of the No, 2 Mill beyond the capacity of the extensions, even if you did that, 
it would be necessary for you to use 15 to 20 per cent, of imported pulp. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes, for a certain amount of special papers. 

President. —There are certain sijecial class of paper for the manufacture 
of which in any case you would require certain quantity of wood pulp which 
would not exceed 10 to 15 per cent, of the output 

Mr. McKerrow. —That is correct. 

Presideni. —There is a point in connection with that which I want to get 
cleared up. I take it that there is a. certain portion of the market for which 
you can cater only if paper is made in the main of grass. That is to say, 
there are certain classes of paper which have got to po.ssess a certain degree of 
strength, of bulk and durability and so ou for the predominant composition 
of which grass furnish is required. 

Mr. Bellamy. —A section of the market definitely prefers grass paper, but 
it does not mean that it is necessary that that section should be supplied with 
grass paper. If there were no gra.sa paper, they would be equally satisfied 
with bamboo or wood ))aper. But while grass paper exists it prefers the grass 
paper. 
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Fresident. —Does that mean this, that tiie marKct now nas gov so used to 
those classes of paper made from grass that it would take sometime before 
bamboo paper will be able to replace that? There is a certain preference 
which long usage has established in the market for grass paper? 

Mr. Bellamy. —“Yes 

President. —Now that lareferenee is the result of long usage. If that really 
is in the last resort a matter of prejudice in favour of grass paper and 
bamboo paper could be placed sufficiently long in the market, it is not im¬ 
possible that that prejudice would be removed. 

Mr. Bellamy. —I would hardly call it a pi'ejudice. I would call it a 
preference. 

President. —That is simply a verbal distinction Prejudice in favour of 
an article is preference. 

Mr. Bellamy .—They like it, because it is a better quality paper. It is a 
strong paper. When you make a printing paper out of grass, it is suitable 
also for writing paper unlike most of the wood pulp papers. Therefore it is 
a' paper of general utility and in this country where price considerations 
count so much, where paper could be used by the small printer according to 
the demand of the moment, he likes the grass paper better than the wood 
pulp paper. 

President. —Assuming it is possible after providing for a sufficiently long 
interval for bamboo to cater for that portion of the market, then it would 
mean that leaving out a very small portion of the market, bamboo could 
probably produce ail the paper which the Indian market requires. 

Mr. Bellamy. —It undoubtedly could. 

President. —If you take your present output of 19,000 tons of paper ulti¬ 
mately how much of that output would he made entirely from bamboo? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Of the present total output? 

President. —Yes. Your present total output is over 19,000 tons. A certain: 
portion of that output represents special classes of paper. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President, —The other represents classes of paper which could be made 
equally from grass or bamboo, 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yea. 

President. —Suppose bamboo has been sufficiently long in the market for 
the customer to get used to it, then what is ultimately the total proportion of 
your present output which could be made entirely from bamboo paper? 

Mr. Bellamy. —So far as our experience goes eventually we should be able 
to make the whole of our production from bamboo but there are one or two 
qualities which we are not quite sure of. It is in respect of those one or 
two qualities for which we would require a minimum quantity of wood pulp. 
From what I have seen and the way in which the market has taken to bamboo 
papers, eventually we should be able to make every kind of paper in general 
use from bamboo. 

President. —Barring about 10 to 15 per cent, at the most everything else 
could be made out of bamboo. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. That is the kinds of papers in general use, I mean the 
ordinary kinds of paper, not the superior writing papers which are usually 
made from rag. 

President. —If cost were no consideration, could the same thing be said 
with regard to grass? Suppose it were possible to make as large a quantity 
of grass paper as you might want, leaving out the question of cost, would 
it be possible for your grass paper to take the place of the whole of your 
output now barring that 10 per cent. ? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Not quite the whole of our output, because there are certain 
grades of paper where softness Is required which grass will not produce. The 
grass produces a hard paper. 
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Fresident. —So that am I right in thinking that looking at the question 
from the point of view of the future development of the Indian paper in¬ 
dustry, there is a much greater possibility of the Indian Paper industry 
capturing the bulk of the Indian market with bamboo paper rather than with 
grass paper? 

Mr. Bellamy, —I think that is correct. 

President. —Therefore in the main the conclusion of the Tariff Board in 
1923 is cxirrect that apart from any question of cost the future development 
of the Indian Paper industry to an extent commensurate with the total 
market of the country is bound up largely with the development of bamboo. 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is so. But at the same time it is our experience— 
although we have not tried it out on a large scale, that a mixture of the two 
fibres, bamboo and grass would produce the best paper. Bamboo will pro¬ 
bably be the predominant fibre, but a mixture of the two will produce the 
best results. 

President. —In Question 16 you discuss a matter which has caused me and 
my colleagues, very considerable difficulty. We are anxious to make up our 
minds as definitely as{ possible with regard to the question of a probable 
shortage of wood supply. In 1925 the Boai'd thought that there was going 
to he a shortage of wood pulp and a rise in the iirioe of wood pulp. They, of 
course, were careful to say that no time limit could be fixed. Instead of 
prices going up, prices have come down steadily. You are still making the 
suggestion that taking a broad view of things a shortage of wood supply is 
inevitable at sometime in the future. What I find difficult to understand in 
that proposition is this. If you take the important paper manufacturing 
countries in the world, take for example, the Scandinavian countries, us far 
as I understand the forests either belong to tlie State or belong to large 
Corporations like Krouger and Toll’s Pulp Company. Is it conceivable that 
Government or these Corporations who know what they are about would let 
their forest resources be exploited without at the same time providing a 
suitable scheme of i-eafforestation or forest regeneration. 

Mr. Barbour, —As a matter of fact the Swedish people are pre-eminent in 
their care of their forests. Sweden has a reafforestation scheme which gives 
lier an annual increment almost a little iii excess of what she takes out of 
her forests, so that she will never go far short, but 60 per cent, of the paper 
used and manufactured iu this world is used and made in North America. 
Thej' are going to be short of pulp wood and tliey have, as a matter of fact, 
run short in the United States of America. The Canadian Government ap¬ 
pointed a Royal Coinmlssioii in 1924. 

President.—How long ago was that? 

Mr. Barbour. —In 1924. It i.s rather out of date. The position is also 
examined in recent .surveys made by various people in connection with timber 
in Canada, Austria and elsewhere. 

President.—The real danger spot according to your statement is America. 

Mr. Barbour. —Yes. 

President. —^What I should like to get at is some kind of definite figures 
with regard to the pace at which exploitation is going on in American forest 
areas. The difficulty that occurs to me is this. After all if you are going to 
exploit your forests without providing for regeneration, it is like a business¬ 
man carrying on business without setting aside depreciation. That is what it 
amounts to. Personally I find it difficult to believe that about tlie United 
States of America or Canada. I find it a little difficult to believe that they 
would carry on forest exploitation without taking the ordinary precaution 
that any prudent businessman would take. 

Mr. Barbour. —That is being done. An official bulletin published by the 
United States Agricultural Department says that the drain on the country’s 
forests is four times as great as the amount of wood grown in each area. 

Fresident. —That is a statement by whom? 

Mr. Barbour. —Riven in the United States Agricultural Department 
Bulletins 886 of 1922 and 1241 of 1924. Even if they adopted the most 
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intensive methods of reafforestation and conservation on their present area 
of 470 million acres, they conkl only expect to grow as much as they were 
then using in 1924 and the consumption has gone up since then. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Do I understand that this information was not placed 
before the first Tariff Board enquiry? 

Mr.- Barhour. —No. We have got this information from America only 
recently. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —It is dated 1924. 

Mr. BarhoiiT. —^We only got it this year. This is the most up to date 
information that we could get from official sources. 

Fresident. —If the forests in the United States are being denuded as the 
statement would suggest, then a time will come when the requirements of 
America will have to be met from Scandinavian countiles. 

Mr. Barbour.—Yes. 

President. —Then the question is that the inerea.se in demand made in 
that way on the world supplies in Scandinavian countries would mean a 
general shortage of wood supply in the world. 

Mr. Ba-rhoiir. —^Yes. 

Presideftf.—That assumes again that in meeting the requirements of the 
United States of America, Scandivania would allow her supplies to be denuded 
without a suitable sclieme of regeneration. If that doesn’t happen, that is to 
say, if it is possible for Scandinavia to meet the present demands made by the 
Scandinavian resources and in addition to that whatever requirements here¬ 
after are made by the United States of America and at the same time Scandi¬ 
navia provides a suitable scheme of regeneration, then the question of 
shortage ma 5 ' be indefinitely delaj'ed. 

Mr. Barbour. —That assumes things which are not possible. 

Fresident. —What I mean is this. If it is a well established tradition in 
Sweden that forests are not to be exploited except on a basis of suitable re¬ 
afforestation even the additional demand that might be made by America 
upon Sweden would not imply exploiting forests uneconomicully in Sweden. 

Mr. Barbour. —The demand might be made ni)on Sweden but she would 
not be able to fulfil it. She has only enough forests for herself to go on. 

Fresident. —Therefore prices would go up. 

Mr. Barbmir. —Instead of using spruce, they are going in for fir because 
they can use the waste froiii the saw mills. Therefore all the late.st mills put 
up in Sweden are Sulphate Mills. It is in the direction of a change over 
from sulphite to sulphate. That is the only way in which the immediate 
wood shortage can be met. 

Fresident. —Now spruce is treated by the sulphite pi'ocess. 

Mr. Barhour. —Yes, and mechanically. 

Fre.ndent. —And silver fir would be on an alkaline basis? 

Mr. Barbour. —There is rosin in it. 

Fresident. —What is the bearing of this question on wood supply? 

Mr. Barhour. —That is the only way in which the country’s resources can 
be expanded to meet the additional demand. 

President. —Supposing, for example, silver fir and trees of that kind are 
going to be used in order to meet the shortage of spruce and silver fir is going 
to be treated by the alkali process, would the wood pulp that results be 
equally good? 

Mr. Barhour. —No. It is only used at present for inferior paper. They 
cannot get the white colour. 

President. —The assumption is that coniferous trees which are treated by 
the alkali process would yield an inferior kind of wood pulp. Is that correct?' 

Mr. Barbour.—Yes. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —When we were just adjourning for l^nch you made a 
statement about wood pulji. 1 should like to know how far that statement is 
consistent with the statement made on page 13 of your reply where you say 
“ As stated in our letter of 9th July, 1930, to Government wood pulp played 
an important part in assisting us over our difficulties That means in 
order to build up your paper side of the industry you used wood pulp irres¬ 
pective of any other consideration. 

Mr, Barbour. —We were enabled by the use of wood pulp to keep up our 
productive capacity of the Kankinara mill after we had thrown the digester 
part of the plant out of commission. Now we have started turning over that 
jilant. It was a long time before we actually got it working due to circum¬ 
stances beyond our control. In the meantime we had to keep the mill 
working. The statement that I made just before adjourning for lunch was 
this. It was suggested that the improvement in our paper was due to the 
increased use of wood pulp. That might be true so far as Kankinara is 
concerned, but at the other mill (No, 1 Mill) our paper lias improved 100 
per cent, in quality, twice as good as it was a few years ago. In 1931 it 
contained 50 per cent, more grass than it did in 1924, so that if there is any 
raw material to be thanked for this improvement it is grass and not wood 
pulp. 

President, —^As far as No. 1 Mill is concerned? 

Mr. Barbour. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the Forest Kesearch Institute, Gehra Dun, I 
■think that you are of opinion that that Institute has proved beneficial to the 
industry and that its existence is ncce.ssary in the interests of the paper 
industry. 

Mr. Barlwur.—~Yes, we certainly think so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the soda process with fractional digestion, 
there is one point which I did not quite understand. I gather that the 
difference between your process and Mr. Raitt’s process is that Mr, Raitt 
maintains that he is able to eliminate 100 per cent, of two matters which 
require to be eliminated, namely, starch and pectin leaving lignin for 
the second digestion. Your contention is that you are not in a position to 
find out that 100 per cent, of the two matters has been removed after the 
1st digestion, 

Mr. Sen.—We do not take into consideration whether they are removed 
or not. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You told us that you had visited the Debra Dun 
Institute yourself. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to know what was your experience as regards 
Mr. Raitt’s contention. Did you not investigate the fact that Mr, Raitt by 
his method has proved that it is possible 'bo eliminate those two matters to the 
extent of 100 per cent. ? 

Mr. Sen. —We call this division arbitrary. The things which have been 
dissolved by the use of one or two per cent, of caustic are what are known 
as pectin and starch. Therefore according to his theory he must have 
eliminated something but we do not know whether it is pectin, or starch. But 
our contention is that his division is arbitrary. In other words it is based on 
the .solubility of constituents. What he has taken out by one or t-nm per cent, 
■caustic solution lie terms pectin and starch. 

'President. —^On the other hand you depend for your digestion on liquor of 
continually increasing concentration. 

Mr. Sen. —Exactly. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have given us to understand that as far as cream 
laid, azure laid and cream wove are oonoerned a certain amount of wood pulp 
would be necessary. 

Mr, 'Bootless. —Not absolutely. It is possible to make these things without 
the use of wood pulp. 
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Mr. llahimtoola ,—Then I do not understand the reason why Government 
have insisted that in these papers 30 per cent, of sulphite wood pulp should 
be used. 

Mr. Bookless. —Government never told us why they put that in. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You liave not been able to find that out without your 
being told so. 

Mr. BeUarn/j/. —Probably tbey were under the impiession at one time that 
perfectly clean paper could not he made without the addition of wood pulp, 
but now they apparently ai-e convinced that good clean paper can be made 
from indigenous fibres. In last year’s specification they have stated that all 
papers must contain a large proportion of indigenous fibres. 

Mr. Bahimtoola,.- —That is the latest contract for 1931. 

Mr. BellamAj. —Yes. No mention has been made of the wood pulp this 
time. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is to say, the manufacturers of paper have satisfied 
Government that wood pulp is not essential for those qualities of paper which 
they use and require. 

Mr. Bellamy. —That would appear to be so from the change in their 
specification. 

Mr. Bahimiool^i. —^In reply to Question 14 you say “ The following com¬ 
ments by our Mill Manager and Superintendent upon the technical possi¬ 
bilities of bamboo are of interest in connection with the question under 
reply ”. Go I understand that you formed these opinions? 

Mr. Booleless. —’Yes. 

Mr. BahinUoola .—-Is it your opinion that a paper mill in India can be 
absolutely independent of wood pulp? 

Mr. Bookless .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Now as regards the question about the shortage of 
coniferous wood, you have given us to understand that in Sweden at any rate 
even if as a result of the shortage of wood supply in America more demands 
are made upon her, the Swedish people are not inclined to take the risk 
about shortage bf, wood. 

Mr. Barbour.-~Y%s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Do I understand in that case that it would be necessary 
to find another principal raw material? 

Mr. Barbour .—Yes, eventually. At present Finland is supplying timber 
from- her capital; that is to say, she is catting more than she is replacing. 
The same thing might he said of Russia. They ai'e also living on their 
-capital. In order to get credit outside they are cutting their forests and 
denuding them. 

.Bresident ,—What is your information about Finland? What is the source 
of your information? 

Mr. Barbour .—Trade papers, London Times, and trade magazines. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Is there any authority behind it? 

Mr. Barbour.—It has appeared in tlie Tim.es. A cartoon however appeared 
in Punch .showing what is h-appening in regard to exports from Russia 
and is a matter of common knowledge. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—As the President has pointed out, it is very difficult to 
believe that such a short-sighted policy is likely to be pursued which is detri¬ 
mental to their own interests. . 

Mr. Barbour .—^As Mr. McKerrow suggests, probably they are cutting their 
forests and bringing those areas under cultivation, 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—That is quite a different object. 

Mr. Barbour .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Since 1928 you are not importing china clay. 

Mr. Officer. —That is right. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Are you using Kasinibazar china clay? 

Mr, Officer. —Partly that, and partly from another supplier of the sama 
district. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are you satisfied with the quality ? 

Mr. Officer.—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Coming to your reply to Question 22 regarding Indianisa- 
tion, you are already aware, I take it, of the opinion expressed by the Board 
in connection with the Tndianisation in their Report of 1926. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Board was dis.satisfied with the progress that has 
been made in Indianisation and they were also not satisfied with the reasons 
stated, vis., that suitable men were not available or tliat men available would 
not stick to the jobs. As regards your schetne, you have said that in 1924 you 
started an apprenticeship scheme and that under that scheme you took 24 
young men. 

Mr. Officer. —Prom time to time. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At the present time, the Company has only ten appren¬ 
tices in their mills. 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes 

Mr. Bahimtoola.•^May I know what happened exactly with regard to 
those 24 men? , 

Mr, McKerrow. —May I say with regard to the question of Tndianisation 
there is a strong tendency on the part of young Indians once they are engaged 
by us to expect promotion as a matter of course. This is unfair to their 
employers. I don’t think that it is sufficiently realised by them that almost 
without exception the European assistants who are engaged by us are picked 
men from men who have already been trained. It therefore follows that the 
percentage of rejections of men,’ oi' men who find the work uncongenial is 
higher amongst locally employed men. In fact it is comparable to the 
British boys in Britain. It is quite natural that more local men should pass 
‘ through our hands in comparison with the selected number of European 
assistants. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Let me understand the point clearly. You take an 
Indian for a definite number of years for the apprenticeship course? 

Mr. McKerrow. —That is right. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I don’t understand how he could expect a job or pro' 
motion of any sort unless he has fiuished his term of apprenticeship as pei 
agreement. .It is not of course unnatural to expect a job after having put in 
5 j’ear.s in the mill. 

Mr. McKerrow. —I think I may say that those who have done 5 years are 
getting jobs. 

Mr, Batiimtonla. —Why is it that they do not go through the period of 
appi'enticeship ? 

Mr. McKerrow, —Your complaint was that so many men were enlisted 
hut they did not stick to their jobs. They left the mills of their own accord. 
They either found the work hard or felt that they did not get any promotion. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There is no question of promotion. Do they expect any 
promotion even before the period of 5 years w'as over? Is it your opinion that 
these people claimed to get service before the term of agreement was over 
or before they were fully qualified to take up responsibility’? 

Mr. McKerrow. —I think as a matter of fact they do expect to get pro¬ 
motion. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Has there been any definite instance? 

Mr. McKerrow. —I think they get tired of waiting. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^When they take up a job they take it with open eyes. 
They have to get a training just as a man who wants to become a graduate 
has to go through 4 years training. He cannot become a graduate without 
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undergoing that period of training. It is very difficult to believe that as* 
average Indian would leave his regular course of training for four or five years 
under agreement and seek regular service before the period is over, 

Mr. McKerrow .—Nevertheless it is a fact that they get tired. Otherwise 
why do they leave? Probably they find that 5 years is too long a period. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I understand that 24 men were empiloyed by you out 
of which 14 had already left. 

Mr, Offi,eer .—We have only got at present 10 men. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Do I understand that you dispensed with the services of 
some of them because you wanted to have the number of apprentices reduced 
from 24 to 10.^ 

Mr. Officer .—We never had 24 all at one time. Since the scheme was 
introduced we have at different times paissed through our hands 24 men but 
only 10 of them remain now. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—These 10 men are the balance of the 24 that you had? 

Mr. Officer ,—We considered that we can train 10 apprentices only at one 
time, that is to say, if one goes away we can take on another and in this way 
24 have passed through our liands. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—You say in answer to question 22 “In 1924 the Com¬ 
pany instituted an apprenticeship scheme and since the inauguration of that 
scheme no less than 24 young men, drawn from various parts of the country 
and with a certain amount of knowledge of science and engineering, have 
entered tlie Mill as apprentices ” and out of these 24 men some have gradually 
gone out of their own accord and some have been dispensed with. Is that 
the position? 

Mr. Officer. —Yes, some have been found unsuitable and others left of 
their own accord while the remainder have made satisfactory progress. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—May I know what your future intentions are as regards 
these 10 men? Is it your intention to absorb them? 

Mr. McKerrow, —Absolutely. 

Mr. Bahim toola.—Yon say that apart from this apprenticeship sciheme you 
have certain Indians in your establishment, namely, one Chief Chemist, two 
Doctors, one Electrical Engineer, and so on. May I Isnow tlie amount of 


salary they draw? 

Per month. 
Rs. 

Mr, McKen'ow .— 

Chief Chemist (both mills) ...... 600 

No. 1 Mill — 

Beaterman . ... . 400—500* 

Assistant Engineer ....... 370 

Assistant Chemist. 175 

Overseer.130 

Draughtsman. . 120 

Doctor ......... 100 

Shift Chemists—ihi’ee at.100 each. 

No. 2 Mill — 

Chemist. 300 

Assistant Electrical Engineer.275 

Assistant Mechanical Engineer . . . . . 250 

Assistant Mechanical Engineer ..... 180 

Assistant Chemist ....... 110 

Doctor ......... 100 

Assistant Finisher ....... 70 


* Varies according to tonnage Bonus. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —In the Head Office how many Indians have you got? 

Mr. BeUamy. —In the Sales Department we have one Indian salesman on. 
the superior establishment and three assistant salesmen; also we have two 
in Bombay, one in Rangoon and one in Madras, total 8. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And how many Europeans? 

Mr, Bellamy. —Three European Salesmen. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are you employing apprentices in both the mills? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes, already provided. Also we have plans to build! 
houses to accommodate men as they pass up out of their apprenticeship. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There, is suitable accommodation for the 12 men engaged 
by you? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes; there are no complaints. 

Mr. Bbag. —I would like to go batrk for a miuuto to Question 15 about the 
supplies of wood pulp, and the figures which you give on page 26. You give 
the world’s production as 21 million tons. I think you said that 60 per 
cent, of that was produced in America? 

Mr. Barhour. —Yes, and 00 per cent was consumed in America. 

Mr. Boaq. —Have you got these figui’es of production? 

. Mr. Barbour. —I think I have. I will send you details later on. 

Mr. Boag. —Then you go on to say that the production of paper in the- 
United States has increased by one million tons, while both in Canada and in 
Northern Europe pulp production was half a million tons higher in 1929 
than in 1927, I was .trying to find out if you can tell me what are the parts 
of the world wlticli contributed in the main to this production. 

Mr. Barbour. —I can give you that in detail. 

Mr. Boag. —Corresponding with that have you any information as to the 
area of forests in these different countries? 

Mr. Barhour, —Yes, I have got a note on that. 

President. —Mr. Barbour, supposing the problem was put in this way. In 
1927 the world’s production of pai.ier rvas 21 million tons; that means about 50 
million tons of wood, and assuming that there is an increase of about 20 
per cent, in 10 years then in 1937 or say before 1940 the world demand for 
pulp w'ood would be between 60 and 70 million tons. Have you got any kind 
of figures to show that the forest areas available in these countries would be 
sufficient to yield that 60 or 70 million tou.sp It is a big problem. 

Mr. Barhour. —It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion; we can 
only judge from the tremendous expansion that has taken place that bamboo 
is coming in as a great factor in the world production of paper. 

President.—Will you try and apply jmur mind to that problem? Taking 
the quantity ae 60 or 70 million tons try to estimate as best you can the 
available forest resources. Do you think it would be possible to establish a 
satisfactory balance between the Hvo? 

Mr. Barhour. —The Canadian Government has set up a commission to find 
that out. 

Mr. Boag. —One thing that struck me in the course of the discussion is 
this. I think you said that in Sweden special efforts had been made to 
ensure that the forests were not exploited without proper arrangements for 
reg_eneration. Now, what proportion of the wood used in paper maljing grows 
in Sweden? What is the proportion,—20, 80 or 40 per cent.? 

Mr. Barhour. —Not quite as large as that. 

Mr. Boag. —If Sw'eden is the only country which is taking steps to con¬ 
serve its forest resources in this way, and if the proportion o.f the raw 
material which grows in Sweden is not hir,ge, then if no other country is 
taking similar steps, it is open to us to assume that the greater part of the 
world’s resources are being used up without proper steps being token to 
regenerate them. That was the object of my asking you about the amount 
of wood that grows in these different countries. 
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Mr. Barbour. —I see your point. 

President. —Let us now take Question 25. I would like to have a state¬ 
ment regarding the available additional Indian market illustrated with 
reference to the trade returns, which are easier to follow. You have based 
.your calculations on the 1930-31 figures. I would prefer to take it on the 
1929-30 figures. The amount of packing paper imported in 1929-30 was 
14,300 tons. You exclude the whole of that? 

Mr. Barbour. —No. We consider that includes a certain amount of kraft 
paper which might be possible for us to make later on. 

President. —What proportion of that do you take as a capturable market,? 

Mr. Barbour. —We have not attempted to go into it. 

President. —^You have arrived at a certain figure and I want to know how 
that figure has been arrived at. 

Mr. Barbour. —We have not actually stated the figure; we only say that 
the lines which could be made represent 25 per cent., and that plus what 
.we make already equals so much. 

President.. —Your statement suggests a quantity approximating 26,000 
tons as the additional mai'ket which you could capture. I want to know 
precisely the classes of paper that you consider might reasonably fall to the 
share of the Indian industry. As regards packing paper you think kraft 
paper cun be made from bamboo? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. Every kind of packing paper can be manufactured 
in this country. 

President. —In your estimate her© is the whole of thi.s 14,000 tons in¬ 
cluded ? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Not actually but we have it at the back of our minds that 
©very kind of packing paper can be manufactured in tills country. 

President. —During the next seven or ten years as regards the market 
for packing paper which you can capture, is there any kind of estimate that 
you can make? After all the whole question of making kraft from bamboo 
is somewhat in the experimental stage; all the equipment required for it has 
got to be installed, and simply because there is a theoretical ])ossibility that 
packing paper may be made in India, it is no use saying that the whole of 
this 14,000 tons can be captured in 10 years. What we have got to do is to 
take the estimates put before us by the various mills and try to form a 
judgment ourselves. It is no use trying to form a judgment on your figures 
unless we know fairly definitely how your estimates have been arrived at. 

Mr. Bellamy. —My estimate is that 75 per cent, of the total packing paper 
imports represent kraft. The balance 25 per cent, is of cheaper kinds of 
packing papers, such as are made from waste materials, i.c., waste iiaper, etc. 
There are abundant supplies of raw materials in this country and .so if you 
decide to exclude kraft you can take the quantity as 25 per cent, of the total 
impoi'ts. But again, <f you are going to protect kraft as well. 

President. —It assumes that. The whole problem is that if protection is 
continued on an adequate scale what is the kind of market that you could 
capture? 

Mr. Bellamy. —I take it you mean that if you bring within the .scope of 
protection large quantities of paijer like packing paper which are at present 
outside the scope of protection. 

President. —That is rather begging the question. How much packing 
paper is actually produced in India taking the wrappers made by the mills 
for their own u,se? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Packing papers are made only to a small extent, because 
every mill is concentrating as far as possible on the manufacture of those 
paper which are protected. 

President. —The cheapest class of wrapping paper to the extent they are 
required in the milk could be easily made in India? 
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Mr. Bellamy. —They eoulcl be but ordinary wrapping and white papers 
are not usually made in the same mill on machines side by side. Special 
plant would be put down. v 

President. —Take the quantities of wrappers of the kind that you are 
using for your own purposes, if there were protective duties on wrappers, you 
would make your own wrappers? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —Looking at it as a practical proposition are you justified in 
assuming that the market for packing paper can be captured? 

Mr. Bellamy. —There is material in this country for making every kind of 
packing paper, 

President. —You have got to look at it from the point of view of two 
things, making the wrapping paper from bamboo and the possibility of 
installing the necessary equipment during the next few years. Unless both 
the.se things are provided, you are not going to do it. 

Mr. Bellamy. —1' don’t think wo are going to make the cheaper varieties 
of wrapping paper from Bamboo. Bamboo or any new chemical fibre ryould 
be too expensive to be used for the cheaper wrapping papers. They would 
be made out of waste material whether the waste was produced in the mills 
or collected from outside. 

President, —What is the proportion? 

Mr. Bellamy. —25 per cent. 

President. —Newsprint pi-otected may be left out. Newsprint not protect¬ 
ed is 23,000 tons, you don’t claim that. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Slome of it. Under the heading newsprinting not protect¬ 
ed there is a large quantity of paper coming into the country which competes 
with Indian Mill qualities. 

President. —Are you claiming some ijortion of pioteoted newsprinting.*’ 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes, we can’t say how niuch, because owing to the way in 
which the Custom.s have kept their figures, we can’t say how much of it is 
genuine newsprint and how much of it is printing paper but nevertheless 
containing 65 per cent, of mechanical pnilp. 

President. —This is not a practical estimate. The average duty free 
price of newsprinting paper, not protected is so low that unless you got 
protection to the extent of 100 per cent., you would not compete with it. 

Mr. Bellamy. —It is those items cvhich are above the average that I am 
referring to. 

President. —That is very bypothetioai. 

Mr. Barbour.—The average value of newsprinting imports is Rs. 259. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes, and that is in respect only of those items which come 
in under white printing not protected containing 65 per cent. Similar 
papers also come into this country classified as newsprinting containing 
66 per cent. • 

President. —How much of that can you capture? 

Mr. Bellamy. —We can’t say. 

President. —Let us leave that out. Other sorts of printing paper protect¬ 
ed—8,171. Obviously a considerable portion of that is high priced special 
quality which would be outside your reach. 

Mr. Bellamy. —There is a very little in that tonnage that can’t be made 
in this country in the way of printings. 

President. —You will claim the whole of it. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes, 

President.—Other sorts of printing paper, not protected, do you claim 
the whole of that? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —Writing paper, protected, the whole of that? 
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Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —Letter jjapers and envelopes? 

Mr. Bellamy. —They are manufactured in this country. 

President. —You don’t want old newspapers? 

Mr. Bellamy. —^No. 

President. —Other kinds of paper? 

Mr. Bellamy.^That covers a great many kinds some of which can he 
manufactured. 

President. —Paper manufactures ? 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is a very indefinite item. 

President. —What about all these board papers? 

Mr. Bellamy. —That again is a very difficult item which is not split up 
sufficiently to guide us. Boards are manufactured in this country, but we 
can’t say how much of the imports are of qualities w’hich can be manufactured 
in this country. I should put it at 25 per cent. Does the figure includes 
strawboards ? 

President, —It includes strawboards and other kinds of boards. 

Mr. Bellamy. —If it includes strawboards, we could claim not more than 
9 or 10 per cent, which could possibly be manufactured in this country. 

President. —Do you make any boards? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —How much? 

Mr. Bellamy. —About 40 to 60 tons a year. 

President. —The only item which you completely exclude is old news¬ 
papers. 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is so. 

President. —Coming to question 29, regarding railway freight, have you 
had any intimation from railway companies regarding the possibility of an 
increase in the freight on paper? 

Mr. Bellamy. —We have been definitely advised by the East Indian 
Railway that the rates will be increased from 1st September, giving also the 
proposed rates. 

Prestdeiif.—-Would you be able to give me an estimate of the increase in 
the average freight on the assumption that all the railways with which 
you are concerned would adopt the new proposed rates. 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 

President. —What is your present average freight rate supposing you took 
the whole of your sales last year? 

Mr. Bellamy. —On those papers which were despatched by rail the average 
rate is 2J pies per lb, 

President. —That is how much per ton? 

Mr. Bellamy. —^Rs. 30 a ton. 

President. —^Would yon be able to teU from your hooks the exact amount 
of freight that you incurred on your despatches? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

Presklent. —Supposing you take your total freight figure and divide it 
by the tonnage, you will be able to get an average freight per ton. 

Mr. Wood.—It is Rs. 10. 

President. —On what basis do you sell? 

Mr. Bellamy. —We sell f.o.r. destination most of our paper and in most 
cases we .send onr consignments forward with freight to pay. 

President. —Your invoice states the price, f.o.r., destination out of which 
payment is made to you of the delivery price less the freight which the 
consignee pays. 

.Mr. Bellamy .—That is correct. 
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President .—Would it be difficult for you to get your average freight? 

Mr. Bellamy. —^What I can do is to take the quantity of paper despatched 
to the different markets, multiply each tonnage by the freight to those 
markets and on that basis get a figure. 

President. —If you could kindly work out a figure on that basis, it 
would be useful and along with that statoinent say if these new rates 
proposed by the East Indian Railway came into force on the other railway 
systems as well, by how much would the average figure that you arrive at 
be increased with reference to 1930-31. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes, 

President■ —What exactly is the point in connection with the Punjab 
Paper Mills? When did they enter into the market? 

Mr, Bellamy.—MW. 

President. —And their market in Upper India formed part of the market 
for which you catered. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —And the paper they put on the market was put at prices 
definitely lower than ,vour announced prices? 

Mr. Bellamy,- —Yes. 

President.—B-y how much? I>o yon remember any particular case? Take 
for example white printing. 

,1/r, Belhtmy.—They had no definite fixed price. They appointed different 
agents in different places. They laid down consignment stocks at different 
places and the price at which they sold the paper depended much on the 
information given by the agents. As far as I can understand they had no 
definite fixed price, and as regards the quotations to private customers, we 
discovered from time to time that they told these customers they were pre¬ 
pared to underquot(3 us to the extent of 3 pies per lb. whatever our price- 
was. 

President, —For how long did this go on? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Until the mill closed down. 

President. —The mill was not in the market for more than 6 months. 

Mr. Bellamy. —No. 

President ,—What was the quantity that came on the market from the 
Punjab Paper Mills? 

Mr. McKerrow .—It was not the quantity but the fact that they began 
to manufacture that had the effect on the market. 

Mr. Bellamy .—We had to reduce our prices to a certain extent. 

President, —That is to say the first step was taken by you. , 

Mr. Bellamy .—No, not by us, but by them. 

President .—You cannot remember the approximate total quantity that 
came on the market. 

Mr. Bellamy .—I should think thoir production was about 300 to 400 tons 
a month. 

President ,—For about 4 months? 

Mr. Bellamy .—9 months altogether. 

President .—Most of it was white paper. 

Mr. Bellamy .—White, unbleached and creamlaid. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I take it in your reply to question 27, that you are 
definitely against any duty on wood pulp. 

Mr. Barbour .—Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola .—Is it your considered opinion that a duty on wood pnlp- 
is a thing which is against the best interests of the industry. 

Mr. Barbour .—We quite recognise that it is necessary to provide safe¬ 
guards to make sure that if protection is given it is not abused. At the 
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same time I don’t think it is necessary that any safeguards should take this 
form, because, Government can at any time withdraw protection if it is 
abused, and the consumer were the worse for it. 

Mr. Bafiimtoola. —That means for the sake of the consumer you are 
prepared to subordinate the jiulp industry to the paper industry? 

Mr. Barbour. —We consider that the Pulp Industry is subordinate to the 
paper industry and as you know we are primarily the paper industry. We 
are also interested in the pulp industry. In promoting the paper industry, 
we have to provide our own material and we will do so in time. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you think that any mill, having regard to the price 
of wood pulp, would use bamboo pulp in preference to wood pulp? 

Mr. Barbour. —You know our histoi'y. We have endeavoured to use 
bamboo pulp even when it was very much more expensive. 

Mr. BahimtooJn. —You have used it for some definite purpose. 

Mr. Barbour. —Quite so. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —That purpose was to establish the case for protection. 

Mr. Barbour. —Partly perhaps, but we. 

Mr. Itahimioola.. —When you got protection you definitely gave the Board 
and the Government to understand that you would try and do experimental 
work on bamboo. What we want to know is wliether any mill which will 
be started hereafter is likely to use wood pulp or the bamboo pulp taking the- 
present price of wood pulp? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Naturally wood pulpi. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You know the condition of the Fiscal Commission 
which lays down that not only the raw material should be available in abun¬ 
dance but the industry should make use of that raw material, and I would 
like to know ho%v you are going to view the proposal. Are you going to 
subordinate tlie bamboo |.n!l;p,,and leave it to look after itself? 

Mr. Barbour. —Our view is that the Indian paper maker has to find his 
salvation in bamboo pulp and I think it is regrettable that Government 
should feel bound to use something in the nature of compulsion to induce- 
the Indian paper maker to follow the path leading to his own salvation. 

Mr. Ealiirntoola. —-The Fiscal Commission, as you know, ha,s laid down 
certain conditions and with reference to those conditions the Tariff Board 
has got to judge the question of any industry which requires or deserves 
protection. One of the conditions as I have already pointed out is that there 
should he abundant raw material av.ailahle in the country and that the 
material mu.st he used by the industry which demands protection. I want 
to know how you are in a position to establish a case for protection that you 
will he in a position to use large quantities of bamboo pulp without the 
bamboo pulp being protected. 

Mr. Barbour.—li the paper industry receives protection and can provide 
a market for bamboo pulp, it will use bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Do I understand that the present protection to paper 
is more than sufficient having regard to the prices in operation? 

Mr. Barbour. —I don’t quite follow the question. 

Mr, BaMmtoola. —^Your point is that bamboo should be left to take care- 
itself.. 

Mr. Barbour. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Which means that the present protection granted to 
the industry is more than what it ought to he and that having got a little 
surplus you will he able to adjust yourselves to bamboo. 

Mr. Barbour. —I don’t think that the present protection is more than 
enough. If it is sufficient it will be possible for the mills to go ahead with 
bamboo and be able to use bamboo in preference to wood pulp. If there is 
no protection, we should have to use wood pulp and give up the hope of 
establishing a pulp industry in the country. 
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Mr. BalnmtooJa. —Even if you get protection for the paper Industry at 
least the mill which will he in a position to use bamboo pulp cannot do so 
heneflcially to them unless it is protected against wood pulp. You admitted 
that just now. 

Mr. Barhoii.r. —I don’t quite follow that. 

Mr. BahimtooUi. —My point is this that at present having regard to the 
price of wood pulp a mill coming into existence bwdng to protection will be 
ill advised from the commercial point of view to use bamboo pulp at the 
present price. 

Mr. 'liui\o\ir. —“i 'es, if a new paper mil! comes into existence. 

Mr. lialiimtoula.—The object of protection is that there should be many 
more mills like yours in this country. It is for the expansion of the 
industry that the protection is given—not only for the benefit of a few 
existing mills but for the lai'ger benefit of the country and its iirogress. 

Mr. Harbour. —Might 1 suggest then that Government might pirohibit 
the import of wood pulp except in certain quantities. 

Mr. liah/imtoola.■ —Is that your alternative P 

Mr. Ba'rhour.' —That would be a means of stopping the import of wood 
pulp. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.—You know that at present bamboo pulp is not produced 
in sufficient quantities to enable other mills who are not using bamboo pulp to 
do so. 

Mr, 'Barbour. —I’lierefore T would suggest that only a certain quantity cf 
wood i)uip should be allowed to be imported for the use of tile existing 
manufacturers. Of course, that is a proposal -which I have not thought 
out fully. 

President. —You are not putting forward anything in the nature of a 
■considered scheme. 

Mr, Barbour. —No. 

Mr. McKerroxo. —May I say that we believe that we will be able to make 
bamboo pulp cheaper than wood pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the que.stion of competition from the 
Punjab Paper Mills, you gave us to understand that you reduced the prices 
only after the paper of the Punjab Mill came in the market. What was the 
price when their paper first came into the market? Was it lower than 
yoiu’s ? 

-Mr. BeUaxny. —Yes. 

Mr. Bakimtoola. —That was the reason which led to your reducing the 
price. 

Mr. BeUaxxixj. —Yes, becau.se we had to maintain our market. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In your answer to Question 34 you say “ Bombay is a 
very large consuming centre as well as an important point of distribution. 
I’here i.5 however a persi.stent bias in favour of impoj’ted qualities and against 
qualities of local niauufacture ”. May I know what you mean by that? 

Mr. Bellamy. —I think we have already explained that with reference to 
another question. It is because there is a much larger margin of profit to 
be made in foreign paper than could be made from the Indian paper. The price 
of Indian j^aper is definitely known throughout the country. The consumer 
knows what it is, but in the case of imported paper the dealer gets it cheaper 
by buying up cheap lots and even if he does not always buy it cheaper, he 
is often able to .sell at a better price by saying that the imported paper is 
better than the lo(!ally made x>aper and the consumer is led away by this 
plea. 

Mr. Bahimtoola,. —That means, as you have pointed out, the dealer is 
able to hide his cost price from the customer. 

Mr. Bellamy.' —That is the case in regard to foreign paiDer. 
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President. —It is a point which has got to be cleared up when the 
Calcutta Paper Traders Association come before us. To your knowledge 
what is the usual practice with regard to imported papers? The invoice 
price may occasionally be higher than the actual market price, that is to 
say the invoice price represents the actual c.i.f. price—the cost of the paper 
c.i.f.—and in addition to that contains also a reserve, a margin out of which 
deductions can be made on account of commissions. 

Mr. Bellam,y. —The utmost they get is a commission of 2^ per cent. 

President. —I thought that there was a suggestion of that kind made in 
the last enquiry, but 1 cannot remember the reference just now. 

Mr. Boad.—l should like to ask one or two questions about your prices, 

I understand you fix your selling prices in consultation with the other mills? 

Mr. BeLlariiy. —That is so. 

Mr. Boag. —Both for the Calcutta market and for upcountry. 

Mr. Bellamy.~Yes. 

Mr. Boag.—Uow long have you been doing this? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Vfe have been doing it for many years past with the 
Bengal Paper Mills Company. With the India Paper Pulp Company we 
have been working together'in Calcutta for about 19 months and since 1st 
May of this year in the case of upcountry markets. 

Mr. Boag. —On what basis do you fix your prices? 

Mr. Bellamy. —According to the average import price of the particular 
quality at the time. 

Mr. Boag. —^Entirel.y with reference to the price of the imported paper 
of similar quality? 

Mr. Bellamy. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Not with reference to the cost of manufacture? 

Mr. Bellamy. —No. 

Mr. Boag.—What are your upcountry prices based on? 

Mr. BeUaniy. —They are based as far as jiossible on the Calcutta price 
plus freight. When we get to markets like Delhi and Lahore, the price 
cannot stand the burden of full freight and so we reduce the_ price to meet 
the competition from the other side of India. That is specially necessary 
now. About two years ago the Railways introduced specially low rates from 
the ports to Delhi, 1 mean specially low wagon load freights. 

President.—Wh&n was that? 

Mr. Bellamy. —About two years ago. To-day imported paper can be 
landed at Delhi and Ijahore much more cheaply than it could before on 
account of these low freight rates. 

President. —Does that appily to both the G. I. P. and B. B. & C. I.? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —My recollection is that the B. B. & C. I. have told ns that 
there are no special rates allowed on their system. 

Mr. Bellamy. —I am not sure. 

President. —I think that so far as the G. I. P. Railway is concerned you 
are right, 

Mr. Barbour. —May I point out that the di.stance from Bombay to Delhi 
by the B. B. & C. I. route is shorter than the distance by the G. I. P. 
route, so that the offering of same rates by the G. I. P. would work out 
to be a slightly lower rate. 

President. —Really speaking there is no competition from Bombay. All 
the competition comes from Karachi I think. Supposing you take Delhi 
as a centre and the area served by Delhi within a radius of 200 miles, 
practically all the competition comes from Karachi. 

Mr. Bellamy. —If you take Lahore, it is from Karachi. So far as Delhi 
is concerned, it is from Bombay. 
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President. —So far as the area north of Delhi, that is, towards Lahore 
is concerned, the competition is from Karachi, hut from Delhi southwards 
towards the western coast, you are subject to competition from Bombay. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —But it i.s really only to a small extent that the competition 
from Bombay can come. 

Mr. Bellamy. —It is only to a small extent. We do our best to elimi¬ 
nate competition because if wo were to attempt to sell in Delhi at Calcutta 
prices phis freight, we should not be able to hold the market. We should he 
ousted by competition from Bombay. 

Mr. Boatj. —We have seen copies of some oorrespondencie you had with 
the local dealers about certain prices—some cases in which you sold 
upcountry at lower prices than in Calcutta. Can you tell us how thai 
came about ? 

Mr. Bellamy. —To one fairly largo dealer in Lahore we had to quote a 
lower price in order to get the contract; otherwise as far as we are concerned 
I don’t think there are any other contracts at a lower price. 

Mr. Boag.-—A& far as 1 remember, the correspondence sent ^o us dealt 
with Allahabad. ■ 

Mr. Bellamy. —That does not refer to sales by the Titaghur Paper 
Mills. 

Mr. Boag.- —The correspondence wn.s with you. 

Mi\ Bellamy. —It referred to another mill- 

Mt. Boag. —Why should you be involved in any correspondence when the 
complaint was about another mill? 

President. —^Perliaps the complaint was delivered at the wrong place. 

M/r. Bellamy. —They usually make their complaints to us and expect us 
to discuss them with other mills and smooth the difficulties over for 
them. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you any further information to give us beyond what 
you have given in your answer to question 33 about unremunerative prices 
of imported paper? You have quoted two cases here. Are they typical of 
many cases that have come to your notice or are they only two isolated 
cases P 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is in the case of the unbleached to Madras. 

Mr. Boag. —I was not for the moment referring to the classification of 
printing paper; I was rather referring to the statement you make that the 
prices at w'hich foreign producers are at present selling for export are 
unromunerative. 

Mr. Bellamy. —I have a note here from, a cutting from the Paper Trade 
Review. May I read it? 

“ Mr. Gray of Me.ssrs. Jas. Bertram & Son, Limited said that 
paperinakers of this country had gone through very hard times and one 
could not blame them if they were slow to take up new ideas sometimes. 
After all he did not think the paper trade in this country was very far 
behind other countries. He had travelled in most papermaking coun¬ 
tries and only recently he paid a visit to 14 supposed to be up to date 
German pulp and paper mills, and there was not one of them, he would 
.say, was up to date, compared with the good mills in this country. Their 
coal costs per ton of Tvoed pulp paper were as high in some cases as £4. 
They were behind the times as regarded labour saving devices. The only 
reason why they were able to hold their own was that they got better 
prices in Germany, their mills were kept at full production and they 
dumped 30 or 40 per cent over here.” 

President. —It is a letter written by an aggrieved party? 

Ur. Bellamy. —Not necessarily because Jas. Bertram & Son are not 
paperinakers. They are engineers and their business is as much in Germany 
as in England. 
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President. —^We often get complaints albout dumping. In practically 
every enquiry that we undertake we hear the problem of dumping and it is 
difficult for us to investigate with any kind of accuracy and in every enquiry 
we find on analysis that charges of dumping break down. 

Mr. Bellamy. —We recently had a quotation from a French machinery 
supplier not in connection with paper—and he quoted a special export 
discount of 20 j)er cent. 1 can send you the actual quotation. It shows 
that the practice of offering special export inducements does exist. 

Mr. Boag. —As regards paper you have no further details to put before 
usP 

Mr. Bellamy. —Not beyond what we have already shewn. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to question 35 “Is there any difference in price 
between bamboo paper and paper made from other indigenous materials ” 
you say that as far as your ppper is concerned there is none. 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is so. 

Mr. Boag. —Is there any difference in the ease of paper made other 
Mills? 

Mr. Bellamy.- —There is a difference. 

President. —The position really is very complicated. The kind of paper 
that has come on the market which contains bamboo contains it to such a 
small extent that you are hardly justified in calling it bamboo paper. That 
is one difficulty, and the other difficulty is that the mills which are in the. 
habit of making bamboo paper here and placing them on the market, have 
other disadvantages with regard to marketing. 

Mr, Bella my.—Oar creamlaid paper which is our second largest item of 
production and a very important paper in the market has contained for a 
long time past usually about 60 per cent, of bamboo and I think I am safe in 
saying that our (ireaiulaid paper is the most popular in this country. 

Mr. Bookless. —it did contain 60 per cent, but not just now. We made 
a lot of them with 60 per cent, bamboo but our present run is nearer 
40 per cent. It may have been reduced on account of the fact that we have 
had to introduce bamboo into other qualities. 

Mr, Bellamy. —In antique wo have a paper, which is a very important 
item of consumption in this country, w'hich is made up about 80 per cent, 
■bamboo. Bamboo is the best fibre we have struck for this class of paper. 

President. —As far as the purchaser in the bazar is concerned how does 
a man make up his mind as to whether he .should buy bamboo paper or 
grass paper? I can understand a purchaser like the Government testing 
paper with regard to strength and so on, hut for the ordinary man in the 
bazar the only way I suppo.se to decide is partly by appearance of the paper 
and partly by bulk? 

Mr. BeUamy. —That is so. He feels it to see w'hether it is soft and so on 
to the touch. He is really very little interested whether it contains bamboo 
or not. 

President. —The man who goes by touch would fancy gi'as.s paper I think. 

Mr. Bookless. —Not always. It depends on the kind of job he is going 
to use it for. If it is for printing, I take it he would prefer bamboo. If 
it is something i n the w.ay of Indian account paper, that is to say paper which 
is used in the bazar for keeping accounts, I think he would take grass paper 
because he knows it is harder. On this account it is not so suitable for 
modern printing machinery, but it is more durable for the purpo,se of Indian 
account books and so on. 

President. —That is to S 03 ' the customer who has go* tc* make up his 
mind by feeling the bulk of the paper and the softness, deea that reallj' with 
reference to the particular use he has in view? 

M.r. Bookless. —That is so. 

President. —I suppose as far as clean appearance is concerned, it .stands 
to reason that bamboo paper would be more attractive than grass? 
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Mr. Bellamy. —It'is true. It is perfectly clean, even cleaner than wood; 
pulp sometimes. 

President. —With regard to your answer to question 37, the proposal 
that you make here is that the present tariff entry with regard to newsprint 
should be altered in the direction of raising the limit of mechanical wood- 
pulp? 

Mr. Bellami/.—Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —The entry as it stood before 1927 was based upon 6S per cent, 
'in relation to the total w'eight? 

Mr. Bella,iny, —Yes. 

President. —It was altered in 1927 to 65 per cent, of the fibre content. 
Your present suggestion is that the fibre content may be retained as the 
basis but the percentage should be raised from 65 to 75 per cent., and the 
result would be that practically j'ou would restore the original 65 per cent, 
of the total weight? 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is so. 

President. —We had a good deal of correspondence on the subject of 
newsprint from people interested in it in different -ways and I find that there 
are really two issues in this case. From the point of view of the manufac¬ 
turer the issue is primarily that 65 per cent, assessed on the fibre content 
would admit large quantities of cheap printing papers which compete with 
the paper that he can make in this country, and the other iwue raised from 
the point of view of the impoider is that the particular test by which this 
percentage i.s ascertained, whether it is total weight or fibre content, is 
so variable in its result that no importer can do business on a steady 
basis. I find that in this representation that you have made there is no 
reference to the question of the correct .sort of test to apply; you are much- 
more interested in the question of altering the percentage. 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is because, as you know, the Customs Department 
at Caletitta and the Store Examiner, w'ho is an e.xpert in these matters,, 
have gone into these things very thoroughly within the past few years and 1 
know that in the case of Mr. Sinha, the Store Examiner, he has got full 
particulars of the latest practice at Home and has gone into it from the 
Indian point of view, and I think he is in a position to give you better 
information on this point than we can and his information will be more up 
to date. 

President. —He can give us information as to the best sort of test to 
fipply ? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —We are not concerned with the precise w'ay in which the tariff 
proposal is to be administered, but are you going to contend here that the 
test which is at present applied by the Customs for the determination of 
mechanical wood pulp is unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Bellamy. —I am not in a position to say because I cannot tell you 
what test they are working on at present. 

President. —Are not manufacturers kept in touch with the changes made- 
by the Customs deyiartmeut -with regard to tests applied for the determination 
of wood pulp ? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Not necessarily. 

President. —We addressed the Collectors of Customs on this subject as to 
how far the test which is applied now is a test which in its result has been 
an improvement upon previous tests, and although there are still a certain 
number of disputable cases, the general impression that one gathers from 
the reports of the Collectors of Customs is that the number of borderline 
cases have been considerably reduced since tlie jiresent test has been 
employed. So, judging for the time being entirely from the reports of 
Collectors of Customs, I am inclined to think that as far as test is concerned' 
tliere can be no legitimate complaint. 
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Mr. ’Bellamy. —That is so. We have oni-selves felt that the number of 
•complaints has fallen and that this fibre basis is so much more satisfactorv 
that we have made our proposals on that basis. 

President. —You think from your experience that the fibre content basis 
is a better test on which to assess the mechanical wood pulp ? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —And, therefore, while you want some limit with regard to 
mechanical wood pulp you would rather have that on the fibre content? 

M'r. Bellamy. —AVe would not like to disturb the present working. 
president. —1 take.it that the main ground on w'hich you ask for this 
alteration ficjin G5 to 75 per cent, is the increase in imports of cheap 
mechanical papers ? 

Mr. Belluiny. —Yes. 

Pres’ulent .—Tn other words, it is re.ally with regard to printing paper 
imported under the heading of “ Printing other than newsprint, not 
protected it is in regard to that item that the complaint arises 

Mr. Bellamy. —I think it depends on the way the manufacturer describes 
the goods in his invoice as to whether they come under that heading or come 
under the heading newsprint. 

President. —When you decided to make this suggestion for altering the 
peroontage you made the suggestion on the strength of the evidence supplied 
by trade figures, did you not? 

Mr. Bellamy.— only that; what ive had in mind most of the time 
was the difflcuity of selling onr papers in the market without any reference 
to trade figures. The trade figures came along later to support what we 
had found in the market. 

President. —Since we have no access to the market as yon have, we have 
to base our conclusions upon the figures and as I look at it the problem really 
reduces itself to the variations which have occurred in respect of printing 
pairer other than news print not protected. Since 1927-28 when the new 
ruling was given the total imports of that class of printing paper rose from 
4,886 ions to 9,463 tons, and the contention of manufacturers is that this is 
the direct result of the new ruling, and to that extent it has deprived the 
Indian industry of a market for cheap printing paper. 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is so. 

President.Since then imports have steadily declined? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. Imports were down generally in 1930-31. 

Presulent.SYm figure of 6,011 tons for 1930-31 of the class of paper about 
which you coiiiplaiii i.s slightly lower than the figure for the correspjonding 
class of paper for 1925-26? The only way in whicli we can make up our minds 
is by judging from the figures that you have given us and from tlie figures in 
the trade returns to what extent you have actually suffered. That after all is 
the real test and that I can decide only by looking at your figures of output 
■ of the different classes of paper. I am looking at Aunexure A. Am 1 right 
in thinking that competition from these classes of paper affects badami, 
coloured or unbleached? 

Mr. Bellamy. —And white printing very largely. It is not shown by our 
production figures, because our production has increased. 

President. —As a matter of fact I am going to suggest that your production 
figures do not bear out any of these complaints. That is really what I am 
trying to get at. After all I cannot take the general impres.sion chat you 
have formed by looking at yiapers in the market. I have got to go by figures, 
and the suggestion I am going to make is this: it is difficult for me on your 
figures of production to satisfy myself that there has been any serious dimi- 
.nution in your output or sales. First of all let us try and estimate your 
general position with regard to the market for the classes of paper that you 
oan make. We have got figures for 1926-27 of the total quantity -^f paper 
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made by the Indian mills which I find from figures given to us by the 
Director-General is 32,144 tons. That was in 1926-27. I presume the bulk 
of that was protected paper. In that year 1926-27 imported protected paper 
of all classes was 16,826 tons. That is to say, there was a total market in 
this country for the classes of paper which are protected to the extent of 
48,970 tons. Out of that the Indian mills have captured 12,134 tons. That 
meant in 1926-27 a year after the Protection Act was passed you held 65 per 
cent, of that market. In 1930-31 the total production of the Indian mills 
was 40,000 and the total imports of protected paper was 14,179 giving you a 
total of 54,179 tons. The proportion of the protected market held by the 
Indian industry is 74 per cent. In 1926-27 it was 65 and in 1930-81 it was 
74 per cent. It is not merely that you have maintained your position, but 
the proportion of the market for all classes of paper that you make has 
inereased from 66 to 74 per cent. 

Mr. Bellamy .—May I say this that although our figures show satisfactory 
results in that way, there has been a fall back in respect of some qualities. 
The only quality of white printing paper we produce now is a first quality 
paper. 

President .—But really, Mr. Bellamy, you cannot urge that as a serious- 
matter for complaint. 

Mr. Bellamy.—-Whut I wa.s going to say was that we have been deprived 
of an opportunity of making the lower grades of white printings in our mills, 
because of this competition in the mechanical papers. 

President .—The only serious point then is the adjustment of your pro¬ 
portion of different classes of output. After all .you cannot produce to more 
than capacity. You are producing about 20,000 tons. If yon are able to 
capture this 6,000 tons, .you .simply cannot make it. 

Mr. Belhmiy,-—That is the position as far as the Titaghur Paper Mills 
are ooncermed at present, but we cannot afford to look at this matter on 
selfi_sh lines. Unless the industry is given protection in the.se lower grade 
papers there will not be a snfBeiently large margin available for further 
development. 

President .—Let us leave the future alone for the time being. This parti¬ 
cular .complaint is based on your experience of 3 years which have followed 
the new ruling and for the time being let us confine our consideration to 
that. As far as these three years are concerned, these figures do not show 
that you have any .serious matter for complaint. If the Indian industry ha-.s 
not merely been able to maintain but increase its proportion of the total 
protected market, then this new rule has not affected you adversely. 

Mr. Bellamy .—It is in that we liave to change over to the superior kinds 
of papers in larger proportion than we had to make before. If you could see 
one of our sample books of some years ago, you ivould find there were different 
kinds of printings called Nos, I, JI and III according to quality and wo used 
to make a barge quantity of No. Ill printing. We make none to-day; and we 
make only one quality and that is No. I, No. II and No. Ill h.ave been- 
completely eliminated. 

President .—^While there has been at the same time a steady increase in 
your total production. 

Mr. Bellamy, —Yes, of the better classes of paper. 

Pre.sident .—In the total production of all classes of paper. There Pas 
been a steady increase in production. 

Mr. Bellamy ,—We cannot complain in that respect. 

President .—You have not merely gradually increased youi' production until 
you have now reached maximum capacity, but you have also inorea.s6d your 
proportion of the total market for these classes of paper. On these two 
grounds there can be no complaint, 

Mr. Bellamy. —No. 

President .—The only complaint i.s that yon would prefer t-o manutacture 
one class of paper rather than another. 
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Mr. Bellamy. —That is so. 

President. —You do not propose that you want to produce these 6,000 tons 
of paper in addition to your inesent output because that is a physical 
impossibility. 

Mr. Bellamy. —With the present equipment? 

President. —I am talking of the past three yeai-s. 

Mr. Bellarnij. —It is quite probable that had the iiiurket been available, we 
might have increased our output. Still further we have not reached our 
ma-vimum production in the figures that we have shown. 

President. —You can produce about 800 tons more. 

Mr. Barbour. —About 1,800 tons more and then there are other mills. 

President. —All the other mills are producing to more than capacity, 

Mr. Barhoar .—I can show you figures that we have made more paper in 
Titaghur than our maximum capacity. That looks rather ridiculous. Our 
maximum capacity is a calculated figure. We put it on tlie basis of actual 
monthly production. 

President. —You want a settlement in your favour on the ground that 
while you ai’e producing to your maximum capacity you cannot pi-oduce 
to more than your maximum capacity. 

Mr. Bookless. —May I say that the capacity of a paper mill is practically 
limited by the quality of the production. I think it has beeji borne out that 
the production of our mill has gone up considerably. You will also notice 
that with increased production .the qutxiity has at the same time gone up. 1 
really believe that if we hav'e some of these papers protected, perhaps, in 
12 months’ time the total production capacity of our mills.would he much 
higher than it is to-day. 

President.~Y q\x ought to liave thought of this answer when I asked you 
about the capacity. If it was really the question of your being able to work 
up to that capacity, tiie fact would have been mentioned to us this morning. 

Mr. Barhowr. —I would say after all there Is another mill in the country 
which is not working. 

President. —You mean the Punjab Paper Mills. 

Mr. Barbour. —Yes. If the basis of protection is broadened, tliis mill 
would come on the market after sometime with a production of papei'. It 
woidd help us all if the area of the piarket is widened. 

Pcesitiemt.—You are complaining that the Punjab Paper Mills would be 
coming uii again. As far as you are concerned during the past three years it 
has not caused you serious iiarm judging from youi' output. 

Mr. Bellamy. —It ha.s made it much more difficult to sell our paper. 

President. —But you Viave sold it. 

Mr. Bellamy we have. May I illustrate our experience of a case. 
It is only a small case though. We used to have an order for 1,000 or 2,000 
reams of this particular paper (sample shown) year after year. It is now lost 
to us. This pamphlet is now pi-odueed on a. paper which is brought in under 
the 6.5 per cent. rule. It is a .small thing, but it is representative of our 
dilEculties, We have lost many orders like this -which we used to have before. 

President. —The real ground on xvhich the Tariff Board in 1925 suggested 
the exclusion of newsprint -a-as that newsprint at that time came into the 
counti’y at a price at wliich it would be iinpos.sibie for tlie Indian industry to 
compete even with a protective duty. 

Mr. BeUarny. —So it is to-day. That is to si) 3 ', real newsprint. 

President. —If you take these classes of paper that I have been referring 
to in the trade returns, other sorts of printing paper not protected, the 
average iii'iee in 1980-31 is Rs. 316 a ton. That works out to somewhere 
about 2-25 annas a lb. Your contention is right to this extent that if a 
protective duty of 1 ' anna were applied, taking the average price, the duty 
paid price would be 3-26 and would therefore be within yoar reach. 
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Mr. Bellamy. —Yes, 

Frendent. —That assumes, of course, that the protective dxity would 
remain at one anna. It may or may not. If, for any reason, the protective 
duty was reduced, then the possibility of your competing with paper of that 
average duty free jn'ice would he distinctly more difficult. That is to say, if 
on a consideration of costs and prices of the principal classes of protected 
paper in this country, it was found that a protective duty of something less 
than the present duty might do, then this class might conceivably he outside 
your reach. As the duty stands at present your contention is probably riglit. 
But if the question is to be raised with reference to the future scheme, it 
would depend entirely on the rate of duty. 

Mr. Bellamy. —I see the point. 

President. —The <pily other point that I want to rai.se with regard to this 
is this. Your suggestion is that if this limit of mechanical pulp is raised 
from 66 to 75 per cent., it is likely that certain large newsiiapers in this 
country might be enabled to get the ela.sses of paper that they use at a 
revenue duty. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

Fresident. —You are prepared in their case to accept a licensing system. 
A licensing system would be quite workable if the parties com^rned are large 
parties and few in numbers. Now as far as the large numbers of small 
consumers and newspapers ai'e concerned, your contention is that they could 
get papei' of the kind that they require free of tlie protective duty even on 
the basis of 75 per cent;- What precisely is the evidence on which you base 
that statement? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Since we made that .statement I Jiave actually approached 
the Times of India, Bombay, and told them what our proposals to you were 
to be in respect of their paper. Mr. Smith of the Times of India wrote to 
me afterward.?; and told me after reading through our proposals, he had no 
obieetioii to that. He only qualified his statement to the extent that he 
would have to watch tilings carefully to see how our proposals' iirogressed 
before the Tariff Board and I take it in the Assembly also. 

President. —Have you approached any other newspaper? 

Mr. Bellamy. —We have approached liberal newspapers and they said 
that paper containing 75 per cenr. of mechanical wood pulp would suit their 
purpose. 

Fresident. it a confidential document? 

Mr. Bellamy .—I have not asked for permission to produce it. 

President .—These are English edited newspapers? 

Mr. Bellamy .—One is an English and one Indian. 

President.—A\\ edited in English? 

Mr. Bellamy .—Yes. 

President ,—The party with whom we would be most concerned is the 
vernacular papers. 

Mr. Bellamy .—I have never seen a vernacular paper in Calcutta which 
does not produce on a paper containing about 76 per cent, of mechanical 
wood or at any rate on the cheapest kind of mechanical wood paper. 

President .—The paper which is now^ used by Basumati would come free of 
the protective duty if the limit was 75 per cent.? 

Mr.^Bellamy .—Yes, for its ordinary daily issues. Sometimes it prints a 
special number for Diwali and then they require a paper which contains 
perhaps, only 65 per cent, mechanical. That i.s a paper w-hioh could be 
licensed’if you approved of onr proposals for importing special requirements 
under license. 

President ,—You have put forward this after consultation with the big 
consumers ? 

Mr. Bellatny. —Yes. 
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President. —You have no evidence with regard to the small consumers? 

Mr. Pellamy. —No. 

President. —That is to say, local vernacular newspapers, printers of 
vernacular literature of all kinds which I believe from my own knowledge is 
often printed on cheap printing paper of this kind: how far they would be 
affected by a ruling of the kind you propose you have no evidence? 

Mr. Bellam.y.- —The best way I can answer that is to say that I have 
taken the trouble to get a collection of samples (shewn) containing definitely 
76 and 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp. 

President. —That is verifying the results of your testing. I cannot take 
the responsibility for that. 

Mr. Bellamy. —It is the manufacturers’ statement. 

Pre,Hident. —I will tell you why I am raising that question. When we 
were enquiring into the matter in 1927, one of the difficulties we felt at that 
time was precisely this that thei'e was a large and somewhat indeterminate 
class of consumers who used i)rinting paper of this kind and if the protective 
duty was applied to that class of consumers, it would cause a hardship in¬ 
commensurate with the advantage that the Indian paper industry would 
derive. 

Mr. Bellamy. —I think that you will find that most of the papers coming 
from Norway and Sweden contain 75 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp and 
1 think it was given in evidence by the “ Statesman ” and the “ Times of 
India ” that their paper contained at least 70 per cent, of mechanical wood 
pulp. 

President. —I am not worried in this matter so far as those leading news¬ 
papers are concerned because if the new ruling affects them adversely it is 
possible to make special arrangements in their case. That is not a question 
which appears to present any difficulty. The difficulty is with regard to the 
large and somewhat indeterminate class of small consumers. It is impossible 
for us to tell how the new ruling would affect them. Therefore unless there 
is positive evidence that vernacular newspapers and vernacular literature 
would not suffer by this ruling, I should be disinclined to raise the issue. 

Mr, Bellamy. —The quality of paper that they would get would have 
75 per cent, and over. 

President. —You know as well as, and perhaps better than, I do that the 
classes of paper for which manufacturers give particular specifications are 
not classified exactly on that basis by the tests adopted in our Customs. 

Mr. Bellamy. —They are specially indented for on a fibre to fibre basis. 

President. —One consignment of the same clas.s of paper has a different 
percentage from another consignment. The class of paper which .satisfies 
the test in Norway does not satisfy the te.st here. The paper which satisfie.s 
the te.st in Calcutta does not satisfy the test in Karachi. Therefore it is no 
use going into those figures. 

Mr. Bariour. —Our proposal amounts only to this. The larger proportion 
of mechanical wood jmlp would make it more readily recognisable than what 
it is at present. We contend that paper nnder the jiresent definition comes 
in a.s an imitation of our paper and it enables the dealer to deceive the 
consumer to the latter’s detriment as well as to ours. The fact that 
imports have gone down—and they went down even before the depression 
began to have its effect—shows to my mind that the consumer was beginning 
to realise that the cheaper paper he was buying in place of the Indian made 
paper was not so good as he thought it was and did not suit his purpose so 
well. Therefore he would rather buy the Indian made paper at a slightly 
higher price. We believe that the change would be for the protection of the 
consumer. 

President. —Unfortunately the consumer has not expressed his opinion. 

Mr. Bellamy. —He is not vocal. That is the trouble. It is the importer 
not the consumer who is vocal 
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President. —We have to decide as between the importer and the manu¬ 
facturer and form our opinion as to what the consumer’s position is. 

Mr. Bellamy. —It is the consumer’s case which demands consideration on 
these lines. 

President. —^Last time when we were enquiring into this questioUj probably 
we would not have known this a.spect of the case but for the fact that the 
Basnmati newsjiaper jlecided to inform us of their point of view. Then, it 
transpii’ed that that newspaper along with certain other vernacular news¬ 
papers were likely to be hit by a ruling based upon 65 per cent, on the total. 

Mr. Bellamy. —We don’t wish to interfere with vernacular newspapers in 
any way. We want them to get all .their requirements free of protective 
duty. The sort of thing we are up against is that books should not be 
produced out of paper-s—cheap mechanical paper's—which are made to imitate 
pure papers. Very often the man ordering that kind of paper for printing 
books does not know until the book has been in stock for about 12 months, 
that it will turn yellow. So it is in the interests of the consumer we sug¬ 
gest that the position .should be* properly defined in regard to newsprinting 
paper and printing paper. 

President. —It is oiien to you to give me such evidence, as you have with 
regard to the w’ay in which this new ruling would reiuit upon vernacular 
newsp.apers and irrinters of vernacular literature. Coming to Question 40, I 
want to ask whether all these replacements and extensions which have been 
mentioned in reply to Question 40 are included in the present replacement 
value that you give latei' on. You give the rcjplacement cost figure as 
Ks, IJ crore.s. Is that the rcphicoment cost of the plant including all these 
extensions that you have in view f 

Mr. Bai'bonr, —No, it i.s based upon the present plant as it stands. As 
you know it is a very difficult figru-e to a.rrive at. 

President. —Is your estimate based iq^on a careful scrutiny of recent 
quotations h 

Mr, Barbour.—-Plo. 

President, —It is only a general estimate? 

Mr, Baibour. —Yes. 

President. —It represents your estimate of tlie replacement cost of a plant 
which makes 20,000 tons of i)aper and aboiit 10,000 tons of puli5, 

Mr, Barbour. —Yes. 

President. —So that in order to arrive at a t'ori-ect estimate of the replace¬ 
ment cost of a self-contained plant to your figure we ought to add the 
amount necessary for the erection of a pulp plant with a capacitj^ of 10,000 
tons, is that right? 

Mr. Barbour. —Yes. 

President. —So that .for the puiqiose.s of exact calculation you don’t think 
that your estimate W'oukl do, 

Mr. Bai bowr. —No, But wc suggest that it would compare wdth the cost 
given by others such as the mills at Naihati and at Lahore. As a matter of 
fact it works out appro-ximately to what the Tariff Board have .suggested. 

President .—It is ll.s, 150 lakhs. To that if you add Its. 25 lakhs 'which 
is Mr. Raitt’is figure for a inilp plant with a capacity of 10,000 tons, you 
get Its. 176 lakhs wliicli ivould yield, I believe, about Its. 875 per ton. Now 
since you yourselves are not altogether satisfied about the accuracy of this 
estimate, we might stick to oiir original figure, that is the figure arrived at 
by the Tariff Board in 1925, I may also add that since 1924 there lias been a 
very considerable fall in the gcne.i'al level of prices. 

Mr. Barbour. —On the other hand the estimate—it is only my opinion—is 
not a full and correct estimate. 

President .—^Which figure do you mean? 

Mr. Barho'ur. —£.300,000 which -was used in 1925. 
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Ptesideni. —On tlie whole they thought that Rs. 800 was a reasonable 
iigure. 

Mr. Barbour. —^Yes. 

President. —In answer to Question 49, you give us your figures of future 
costs of ipulp? Are all these gone dry? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes, they are. 

President. —There is only oue statement in regard to which I should like 
the figure verified and that is rather an important statement. Are these 
costs of bamboo pulp for 1930-31 your actual costs? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —Your costs of pulp are almost entirely directly cliarged ? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —Not merely your material costs but also your conversion costs? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —There is no arbitrary estimate? 

Mr. Wood. —No. 

Pre.sident. —It is only your “ on cost ” figures which represent a share of 
the superior management? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

President. —If this statement is an actual statement of woi'ks costs I 
cannot understand this figure of bamlioo cost that you give. Taking this air 
dry basis, the cost is 68'6. Unless my arithmetic is wrong, it represents 
Rs. 30 per ton. 

Mr. Wood, —That is so. 

President. —But that is not your uetual cost. Your actual cost in 1930-31 
was Rs. 38. 

Mr. Officer. —Yes, Rs. 38 for bamboo from Cuttack. In this cost there is 
local bamboo purchased at the rate of Rs. 22 per ton delivered at the mill. 
That accounts for the difference. 

President, —So, this Rs. 30 was your average? 

Mr. Wood. —-Yes. 

Mr. Hahirntoola. —At present Ki’aft is not manufactured in India? 

Mr. Bellamy.- —Not at pre.sent. We have mad© a small quantity, but it is 
not regularly made. 

Mr. Maliimtoola. —But you think that it is likely to be made in India. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Our experiments have led us to believe that it can be made 
very easily from bamboo. 

Mr, Hahirntoola. —At present your experience i.s not sufficient to enable 
you to say anything definite^' on the subject. 

Mr. Bellamy. —No, not definitely. 

Mr. Boliimtoola. —Coming to the question of Managing Agents Agreement 
which you have forwarded to us: the Managing Agents draw a fixed monthly 
salary of Rs. 2,000? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In addition to that, they get a commission of 10 per 
cent, payable half-yearly? 

Mr. McKerrow. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In July 1910 the Articles of Association were altered. 

Mr. Officer. —^Yes. 

Mr. BaJumtoola. —Now the substitution i.s “ before any suras are set aside 
for depreciation, reserve or other funds or purposes ” for the words “ avail¬ 
able for dividends ”, 

Mr. Officer. —That has been further altered. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—It is not stated here. 



Mr. Officer.—It was amended at a meeting of the Board about three years 
ago to the following effect. The Managing Agents would continue the 
policy which they adopted ever since the reconstruction of the Company only 
to charge their commission at 10 per cent, on the net profits available after 
allowing for statutory depreciation. 

Mr. BaJiimtoola .—Has that been passed by the shareholders? 

Mr. Officer .—That has been accepted by the Board of Directors. The 
Board carry out the provisions of that minute. 
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Bengal Paper Mill Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

A.— Whitten. 

(1) Letter dated the 27th April, 1931. 

With reference to the enquiry being eonduoted by your Board, at the 
instance of the Government of India, as to how far the Bamboo Paper 
Industry (Protection Act), 1925, has achieved its purpose, whether it is 
dasirable to continue the protection measures and if so what these measures 
should be, we beg to place before you a brief statement of our views, for 
your consideration. 

AVe propose dealing first with the question of how far the Act has 
achieved its purpose, by giving the following information; — 

When the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection Act), 1925, came into 
force in September 1925 it was clearly stated by the Tariff Board that 
this Company’s Mill could not use bamboo effectively without substantial 
modifications in its equipment and further that the investigations could 
not be carried out adequately in any existing Mill until fresh capital was 
raised and new plant installed. 

After consultation with Home experts, a scheme was drawn up embody¬ 
ing our requirements of steam and power plant, bleaching and crushing 
plant, also digesters and other auxiliary equipment necessary' for the intro¬ 
duction of bamboo pulp for paper making purposes. 

This Company at the time the ifariff wa# granted, was in very serious 
financial difficulties, and until it recovered from this embarrassing position 
it was impossible to find the requisite funds required in connection with 
the plant necessary to meet the conditions for which the protection to the 
industry was granted. The fin,uncial position of the Company was not 
strong enough until the latter part of ttie year 1927, to warrant large 
commitments of expenditure on the plant necessary for the manufacture 
cf bamboo pulp. 

The first section of our scheme to be undertaken was additions to our 
steam raising and power plants. This ent<ail8d an expenditure of approxi¬ 
mately Ms. 7 lakhs and the plant was put into satisfactory operation in 
the early part of 1930. 

Our second portion of the scheme was to make provision for extensive 
additions to our straining and bleaching plants. These are now well on the- 
w'ay- to completion and the expenditure incurred under this heading is 
approximately Rs. li lakhs. 

The erection of the crushing plant for bamboo, together with the neces- 
sarv auxiliiuries, amounting to an expenditure of Rs. 75,000 is at the 
moment being undertaken at our Mills. 

We have a further liability of approximately Rs. 1 lakh to complete our 
entire scheme before our Mills can undertake the manufacture of bamboo 
pulp in substantial quantities. 

The Company has in the meantime undertaken certain experimental 
work in connection with preparation of Bamboo pulp and is satisfied that, 
with suitable preparing plant of the n.ature now being installed, a pulp 
of the right quality for its paper can be secured. 

Investigation.s have lieen made in connection with the supplies of the 
raw bamboo required and negotiations are in progress with the Government 
Fore.st Department for .areas which will be sufficient to meet our entire 
requirements of bamboo, and which will bring in, to ■ Government increased 
revenues. 

From the above you will realise a considerable amount of time and money 
was neoes.sarj to [uit into operation what is an entirely new process as far 
as this Company is concerned. 
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[n connection with the question as to the desirability of continuing the 
l^roteotion measures to the paper industrj', this Company is of the opinion 
that such further protection should be granted to enable the industry to 
develop itself on the lines originally laid down by the Tariff Board, and 
if such protection is not granted there is every likelihood of i^ast difficulties 
again having to be faced, but of a more intense nature. 

The importance of the industry to the nation is apparent to all and we 
need hardly remind the Board that not only the desirability but the neces¬ 
sity of the Paper Mills in this country was proved conclusively during the 
difficult times of 1914-19, 

Foreign competition is again being experienced in a most acute form, 
and cases are reported where advantage is being taken of the Indian market 
to place supplies of paper at prices representing manufacturers’ cost or 
below. The objetd of this policy enables the manufacturers to maintain a 
higher level of pi ices in their home markeks with no likelihood of disturb¬ 
ance from such a distant market as India. 

Since the last Tariff report, phenomenal reductions in prices of wood 
pulp have taken place, this raw material being the one almost entirely used 
in the manufacture of the imported papers I'efened to. 

In 1925 the price of a medium quality Easy Bleaching Wood Pulii was 
approximately £15-10 per ton and the same quality can to-day be secured 
at £10-10 per ton. These prices are c.i.f. Indian Ports. For the less well- 
known brands prices being quoted are £9-7-6 per ton c.i.f. Indian Ports. 

It will be appreciated that a raw materia) ^vaiialile at the above prices 
at the doors of the Fjiiglish and Continental Paper Mills, enables them to 
secure such advantages that they are in a position to quote prices for 
paper which are from £7 to. £8 per ton lower than those ruling for the 
same qualities in 1925. If these papers are allowed to come on to the 
Indi.'in market without the protection at present 'extended to the Indian 
Paper Mills this policy will mean that the heavy sums of money spent by 
most of the Indian Mills during the past six years on plant for the manu¬ 
facture of Bamboo pulp will become unproductive, and through the large 
losses bound to be incurred bring the Paper industry to a standstill. 

The present decline in the prices of imported papers of competitive 
qualities to those manufactured by the Indian Paper Mills represents 
approximately 25 per cent., and in view of the Indian raw materials, 
Sabai grass and raw bamboo, etc., showing only small reductions in prime 
cost v/e consider it necessary that the indu.stry for some time to come should 
receive additional protection over and above the anna 1 per lb. at present 
in operation. 

We trust the Board will give our views put forth in these advices their 
very serious consideration, and we will be pleased to give fuller parti¬ 
culars of -the working of our Mill if called upon to do so. 

We will further be glad to prc-seiit ourselves before the Board to furnish 
any explanation they may desire. 


(2) Beplic^ to questionnaire, dated SOth June, 1931, received from the. Benijal 
Paper Mill Conipany, Limited, Calcutta. 

1, (a) The Bengal Paper Mill Company, Limited, is a Public Registered 
Company—Established ip 1889. 

(h) Registered in India. Rupee capital as follows: — 

Crdiuary Shares, Rs. 9,00,000 of Rs. 25 each. 

7 per cent. Cum. Preference Shares, Rs. 2,00,000 of Rs. 50 each. 

7 per cent. A Cum. Preference Shares (issued in 1928), Rs. 4,00,000 
fflf Rs. 100 each. 
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(c) Indian skareholders registered in the Company’s share register: — 

Ordinary Shares, 43 per cent., value Its. 3,87,000. 

7 per cent. Cum. Preference Shares, 68 per cent., value Rs. 1,16,000. 

7 per cent. A Cum. Preference Shares, 25J per cent., value Bs. 1,02,000. 

(d) There is one Indian and four British Directors. There are no Indians 
on the Superior Management of the Mill. 

One British Director, who has had 28 years service with the Company, 
has recently joined the Board. 

The Indian shareholders’ holdings in the Company in 1924 were 33 per 
cent., to-day their holdings are 40 per cent. 

2. The average full capacity of our Mills is at present 850 tons monthly, 
of Paper. 

Owing to the introduction of Bamboo Pulp, we are not in p, position at 
present to state the full capacity of Pulp manufacture at our Mills. 

3. The actual output of Pulp and Paper from the Mills from 1924 is 
ns follows : — 



Pulp. 

Paper. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1924 

.3,912 

6,349 

1925 

.3,136 

6,359 

1926 

.4,141 

8,291 

1927 

.3,985 

8,730 

1928 

.3,963 

9,173 

1929 

.3,696 

9,092 

1930 

.3,743 

9,218 


4. The chief classes of papers manufactured in our Mills are:—■ 
White Printings. Blottings. 

Cream Laids and W'oves. Antique Laids and Wove*. 

Semi Bleached. Coloured Printings. 

Superior Badami. Banks and Bonds, 

Common Badami. Azure Laida and Woves. 

White Cartridge. Brown Wrappings. 


The average jiercentage of each of the above qualities manufactured is as 
follows: — 


Per cent. 

White Printings.39-83 

Cream Laids and Woves ..... . 11-34 

Semi Bleached 6-71 

Superior Badami ....... 2-65 

Common Badami. . 11-90 

White and Coloiired Cartridge .... 3-63 

Blottings .. 

Antique Laids and Woves ..... 1-00 

Coloured Printings.0-17 

Banks and Bonds ....... 0-42 

Azure Laids and Woves . . . . . • 0-99 

Brown Wrappings. 18-13 
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S. Our consumption of the primary materials has been as follows: — 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930; 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons.. 

Gras* 

. 8,096 

7,289 

8,412 

8,443 

7,050 

7,227 

6,889 

Wood Pulp 

. 2,028 

2,713 

3,900 

4,280 

4,863 

5,460 

5,573' 

Bamboo 



... 

... 

2 

19 

39 

Hemp 

892 

222 

106 

... 



223 

Jute 

953 

496 

452 

513 

624 

93 

12 

Canvas 

8 

n 

t 

79 

25 

31 

5, 

14 

Rags 

262 

117 

19 

64 

17 

7 

3 

Waste Papers 

789 

968 

1,366 

1,521 

1,934 

1,354 

1,413' 

English Clay 

607 

1,043 

723 

1,131 

1,395 

894 

889 

Indian and 







Yellow Clay 

870 

666 

989 

510 

443 

464 

350 

6. The quantity of 

primary raw materials i-equired for 

one ton of 

Pulp 

and one ton o 

paper 

IS as follows; — 








Per tou of Pulp. 

Per ton of Paper. 





T. 

C. Qr. Lb. 

T. 

C. Qr. Lb: 


Grass 



2 

3 2 0: 

2 

7 2 13 


Bainbo? 


2 

5 1 22 

2 

10 0 0: 


Jute 


. 

] 

17 0 4 

2 

0 0 0 


Hemp 



1 

8 3 26 

1 

10 3. 2. 


Rags No. I . 


1 

6 2 13 

1 

8 2 8- 


E. B. 

Pulp 

♦ 

1 

2 0 25 

1 

3 2 3 


Bleached Pulp 

. 


... 

1 

2 0 25 


Strong 

Pulp 

. 


... 

1 

2 0 25;. 


Waste Paper 

. 

. 


1 

16 ^1 12 



[n our figures given for primary material required for one ton of pulp, 
allowance has been made for manufacturing and bleaching losses up to the 
stage of Bleached Pulp. When converting this pulp into paper, the extra 
quantity called for represents mechanical and/or moisture losses. We would 
further mention that our Bamboo figures .should be accepted with reserve 
as our experiments have not been on a sufficiently large scale to b© conclusive. 

7. We are still of the opinion that there are amijle supplies of primary 

materials aviiilnble in India of suitable quality for paper making purposes, 
and although this Company has not been able to make as much use of the 
above materials as other Paper Mills, it is largely a question of sufficiency 
of plant to deal with the indigenous material. The position we are gradually 
rectifying. • 

8. (a) There has been no substantial change in the .sources from which 
our Primary Materials are secured. 

(b) Methods of collection and transport of grass remain unchanged. 

(c) "We have not worked in our own name the Government grass conces¬ 
sions in the Ringhblium Division for the past tw'o years. 
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Oui' lease expired in 1928, when it was decided by Government to allow 
the local Mankis to work the areas, and from whom we now secure our 
requirements under contract. 

The areas in Chota Nagpur and Ramnagar have been worked by the 
Company on the same basis of Royalty as previously reported. 

9. We give below the Company’s working costs per ton of grass delivered 
to the Mills. 

It is not possible to submit Contractors’ costs for supplies accepted under 
-contract. 

(1) Ttamnagar Field. 



1923-24. 

1924-25. 


Per ton of Grass. 

Per ton of Grass. 


Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cutting, Carting 

and Baling . 22 15 3 

23 12 9 

Railway freight 

16 3 9 

16 0 0 

Rent or Royalty 

24 5 9 

16 14 0 

Other charges 

3 16 3 

4 3 6 


66 8 0 

60 14 3 


1925-26. 

1926-27. 


Per ton of Grass. 

Per toil of Grass. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cutting, Carting and Baling . 22 14 3 

22 13 9 

Railway freight 

16 0 0 

16 0 3 

Rent or Royalty 

13 8 0 

12 11 0 

-Other charges . 

3 10 6 

4 6 0 


56 0 9 

55 15 0 


1927-28. 

1928-29, 


Per ton of Grass. 

Per ton of Grass. 


Rs, A, P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Cutting, Carting and Baling . 21 15 9 

21 4 3 

Railway freight 

15 8 0 

13 8 9 

Rent or Royalty 

12 2 0 

12 11 0 

Other charges 

3 0 0 

3 0 3 


52 4 9 

50 8 3 


1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Per ton of Grass. 

Per ton of Grass. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cutting, Carting 

and Baling . 21 2 3 

20 6 3 

Railway freight 

13 8 0 

13 2 6 

Rent or Royalty 

15 0 0 

12 11 0 

Other charges 

3 8 0 

3 7 0 


53 2 3 


49 10 9 
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(2) Nagpur Field. 



1023-24. 

1924-25. 

Per ton of Grass. 

Per ton of Grass, 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. .4. r. 

Cutting, Carting and Baling . 

31 8 0 

34 1 0 

Hailway freight 

9 4 6 

10 2 0 

Rent or Royalty 

12 3 9 

10 10 7 

Other charges .... 

3 13 3 

3 8 2 


56 IS 6 

58 5 9 


1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Per 

ton of Gra.s.s. 

Per ton of Grass. 


Hs. A. P. 

Rs. A. F. 

Chitting, Carting and B.-iIing . 

29 12 9 

27 4 0 

Railway freight 

9 4 6 

9 4 6 

Rent or Royalty 

8 6 6 

9 12 3 

Other chargo.s .... 

2 5 9 

2 15 6 


49 13 8 

49 4 3 


1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Per 

ton of Grass. 

Per ton of Cirass. 


R.S. A. r. 

Rs. A, p. 

Cntling, Carting and Baling . 

28 15 3 

28 4 3 

Railway freight 

9 4 6 

8 3 5 

Rent or Royalty 

13 14 9 

9 9 1 

Other charges .... 

•5 5 3 

17 0 


57 5 9 

47 7 9 


1929..30. 

1930-31. 

Per 

ton of Grass. 

Per ton of Grass 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. .4. p. 

Cutting, Carting and Baling . 

27 8 0 

28 14 11 

Railway freight 

9 7 7 

9 4 6 

Rent or Royalty 

12 6 10 

5 17 

Other charges .... 

3 4 10 

1 8 11 


52 n 3 


44 13 11 
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10. We consider the Railway freights offered to the Industry are reason¬ 
able for the large traffic carried. Concessions in freight were given in 1925. 

11. We regret that we are unable to deal with this question in the manner 
which we feel would be of greatest value and assistance to the Board. 

The success of our attempts to manufacture pure white pulp from Bamboo 
have been somewhat qualified owing to our inability to sufficiently crush the 
raw material with our lightly designed experimental crusher. The complete 
disintegration of the nodes lias proved to be our principal difficulty and has 
obstructed complete digestion, resnlting in dark brown specks in the pulp 
which would not respond readily to economical bleaching. 

Our original experiments were made very largely without regard to 
chemical consumption as it was our endeavour to find the most satisfac¬ 
tory method of producing a quality of Bamboo Pulp suitable for our require¬ 
ments. W^e have gradually been able to reduce the consumption of chemi¬ 
cals and our most .successful results have been obtained in spherical boilers, 
and by the utilization of the sodiuin-sulirliide process. 

Having traced our principal difficulties to our inability to completely 
crush the raw bamboo, the manufacture by us of bamboo pulp has been 
delayed until we receive delivery of the crushing plant which has been 
specially designed and constructed upon the data we have been able to 
.secure from the operations conducted on our small crii.sher. We have also 
been on constant and close eomsultation with our Home experts and have 
benefited by their extensive experience in the manufacture of such heavy 
and costly plant. 

As soon as the now crusher is in operation we hope to be able to ijro- 
ceed with the manufacture of bamboo pulp on ai commercial scale. 

(A) As already indicated, our best cookings have been obtained by direct 
boiling in spherical digesters under a steam pressure of 45 lbs. per 
square inch for 10 hours. The-consumption of (1) Sodium Sulphide being 6-25 
per cent. (77 per cent. NA^S) and (2) Caustic Soda 12-5 per cent. (77 per cent. 
NA,0). The pulp thus produced wna clean and soft and the bleach consump¬ 
tion 1.5 per cent. Standard Bleaching Powder on the dry rveight of the un¬ 
bleached pulp. Although this figure is much lower than we have been 
able to bleach with upon previous occasions, yet we consider it still too 
high to be economical. 

(B) The cost of Bamboo from our own Government Concession forest at 
Sambalpur works out at Rs. 32 to Rs. 34 per ton delivered our Ranigunj 
Paper Mill siding. This cost is not on a hone dry basis. We have received 
offers from Contractors to supply Bamboo delivered our Ranigunj Paper Mill 
siding at ,Rs. 27 per ton bone dry. 

(C, D & E) These questions can only be satisfactorily answered after 
large scale working with suitably crushed Bamboo, We believe, however, 
that our chemical costs can be reduced but it is impossible at this stage to 
suggest to what extent. 

(P) The following are the modifications and additions to our plant which 
were specially undertaken for the manufacture of Bamboo Pulps: — 

(1) Arrangements for the ample supply of steam for cooking. 

(2) Arrangements for the supply of electrical power for driving, crush¬ 

ing, elevating, bleaching and straining plant. 

(3) Bamboo Crusher, elevator, Straining Plant, Bleaching Towers, 

Circulating Pumps and Piping, and White Straining Plant with 
auxiliaries. 

(4) Suitable storage for Bamboos. 

(G) The total expenditure incurred under the above head has been 
Rs. 4,1.5,710. 

(H) The capacity of the new crusher is approxini.ately 300 tons per month 
working day shift only. This, therefore, can be doubled by working the 
plant 24 hoqrs per day. 
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(I) The total output of Bamhoo Pulp for 1929—8 tons. 

The total output of Bamboo Pulp for 1930—16 tons. 

(J) The Company has entered into an arrangement with the Bihar and 
Orissa Government for a ten years’ lease with an option of a further ten 
Shears’ lease of the Bamboo Forests at Sambalpur, West Division. These 
Forests are of a very extensive character and can meet our entire require¬ 
ments. From this it is seen that the Company’s supplies of raw Bamboo 
are amply guaranteed. 

12. The quantities of Pulp imported from 1924 to 1930 are as follows: — 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Easy Bleach¬ 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

ing Pulp 

1,152 

1,751 

2,448 

2,860 

3,186 

3,892 

3,714 

Bleached Pulp. 

785 

962 

1,175 

1,036 

1,060 

1,072 

926 

strong Pulp 



253 

369 

577 

448 

915 

Mechanical Pulp. 

91 


24 

26 

40 

38 

18 


— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2,028 

2,713 

3,900 

4,280 

4,863 

6,450 

5,673 

Imported from; — 
Easy Bleaching 



) 




Bleached . 

Strong 

Mechanical 

• 

■ 

1 

> Norway, 

Sw'eden. 

Sweden 

and America. 


We do not limit ourselves to any one counti'y for any particular quality, 
hut purchase in the cheapest market. From America we have been able 
to secure Fjasy Bleaching Sulphite Pulp at £9-7-6 per ton e.i.f. Calcutta. 

We give below further details called for, but regret with the exception 
of years 1929 and 1930, we are unable to furnish freight charges. In the 
year 1924 Freight and Insurance on Pulp from Gothenburg were £1-3-9 
per ton. 


Quantity, 

C.i-f. Price 
per ton. 

Port of 
Embarka¬ 
tion. 

Inpnrance, 
etc., 
per ton. 

Landing 
Charges, 
etc., 
per ton. 

Bailway 
freight to 
Mill 
per ton. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 

Ba. 

Es. A. P. 

1924 






Easy Bleaching Pv\lp 

15 3 9 

Gothenburg 

13 9 

4 

7 11 9 

Bleached Pulp 

17 17 6 

Hang. 

Not known. 

♦ 

7 11 9 

Strong Pnlp . 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

mi 

Nil 

Mechanical Pnlp 

10 10 0 

Oelo 

Not known. 

4 

7 11 9 

1925. 






Easy Bleaching Pulp 

14 16 3 

Oslo 

Not known. 

4 

4 10 0 

Bleached Pulp 

IS 13 9 

.. 

>> 

4 

4 10 0 

Strong Pulp . 

15 6 0 

Gothenburg 

>> 

4 

4 10 0 

Mechanical Palp 

0 IS 0 

tr 

'■ 

4 

4 10 0 
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Quantity. 

C.i.f. Price 
per ton. 

Port of 
Embarka¬ 
tion. 

Insurance, 
etc., 
per ton. 

Landing 
Charges, 
etc., 
per ton. 

Eailway 
freight to 
Mill 
per ton. 

1926. 

£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

,Rs. 

Ks, A. 

P. 

Easy Bleaching Pulp 

16 

0 

0 

Oslo 

Not known 


4 10 

0 

Bleached Pulp . , 

19 

7 

6 

>» • 


>» 


4 

4 10 

0 

Strong Pulp . 

15 

0 

0 

Gothenburg 




4 

4 10 

0 

Mechanical Pulp . 

’ 

9 

16 

6 

Oslo 


»» 


4 

4 10 41 

1927. 











Easy Bleaching Pulp 

15 

4 

0 

Oalo 

0 

1 

1 

4 

4 10 

0 

Bleached Palp . . 

17 

7 

6 

ft • 

0 

1 

3 

4 

4 10 

0 

StrongJPulp . 

14 

7 

6 

Gothenbu^ 

0 

1 

2 

4 

4 10 

0 

Mechanical Pulp . , 

9 

16 

6 

Oslo 

0 

1 

2 

4 

4 10 

0 

192S. 





• 






Easy Bleaching Pulp 

13 

10 

0 

Wihorg 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 10 

0 

Bleached Pulp 

15 

17 

6 

Oslo 

0 

1 

2 

4 

4 10 

0 

Bleached Pulp 

19 

12 

0 

Norfolk, Va 

0 

1 

10 

4 

4 10 

0- 

Strong Pulp . 

11 

2 

6 

Kauma 

0 

0 

10 

4 

4 10 

0 

Mechanical Pulp . , 

7 

15 

0 

Gothenburg 

0 

0 

6 

4 

4 10 

0 

1929. 











Easy Bleaching Pulp . 

13 

9 

0 

. 

Ofllo 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 10 

0 

Bleached Pulp 

17 

2 

6 

Jofte 

0 

1 

3 


4 10 

0 

Bleached Pulp 

19 

5 

0 

Norfolk. Va 

0 

1 

10 

4 

4 10 

0 

Strong Pnlp . 

12 

0 

0 

Slantybroto 

0 

1 

2 

4 

4 10 

0 

Mechanical Pulp . 

8 

4 

6 

Qothenhurg 

0 

0 

7 

4 

4 10 

0 

1930. 











Easy Bleaching Pulp 

13 

0 

0 

Oslo 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 10 

0 

Easy Bleaching Pulp 

12 

5 

0 

Norfolk, Va 

0 

1 

5 

4 

4 10 

0 

Bleached Pulp 

15 

10 

0 _ 

Mantybroto 

0 

1 

6 

4 

4 10 

0 

Bleached Pulp 

18 

17 

6 

Norfolk, Va 

0 

1 

10 

4 

4 10 

0 

Strong Pulp . 

12 

7 

6 

Kotka 

0 

0 

10 

4 

4 10 

0 

Strong Pnlp . 

8 

la 

0 

Norfolk, Va 

0 

1 

1 

4 

4 10 

0 

Mechanical Pulp 

It 

< 

19 

0 

Gothenburg 

0 

0 

8 

4 

4 10 

0 


We understand the steamer freight from Norway and Sweden to Cftloutta,, 
for 1930-81, is Es. 35 per ton. 
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During the early part of 1931, prices have still declined further, and 
requirements can be secured at the following prices: — 


Easy Bleaching 

Pulp . 

Tou. 

c.i.f. 

Calcutta. 

£ s. d 

10 10 0 

Easy Bleaching 

Pulp . 

9 7 6 

Bleached Pulp 


12 10 0 

Strong Pulp 


10 2 6 

Strong Pulp 


8 16 0 


13. The considerable increase in wood pulp consumption shown in the 
figures given, corresponds with the larger output from the Mills. 

The preparing plant for indigenous primary materials has been in 
constant employment, and any fluctuations that have taken place in our 
Sabai grass consumption are due to seasonal variations of outturn from 
the Forests producing this commodity. 

With the Bamboo Pulp plant coining into operation, reductions in Wood 
pulp consumption will automatically take place. 

14. It is not possible at the moment to give a definite minimum quantity 
figure of our imported Whiod Pulp joquiremonts. Providing our Bamboo 
pnlj) plant come.s up to our expectations, and we are able to woik it to 
the full capacity on an economical basis, onr minimum imported Wood Pulp 
requirements should be 150 tons monthly. 

It in possible that this quantity of Wood Pulp will in due course be 
replaced by Bamboo Pulp from a Company manufucturing in the Country. 

Supplies of Imported Wood Pulp have been, and will always be, required 
to maintain and secure output, and also to allow our Mills to ivork on the 
most economical level. 

1.5. Prices of Imported Wood Pulp in 1926 show a small increase above 
the years 1924 and 1926. From the year 1927 iiriees have gradually dropped 
until 1930, largely accounted for by the expansion and consequent over-iiroduc- 
tion of the Wood Pulp manufacturing industry. Towards the latter end of 
1930, prices fell rapidly, due to the general trade depression, and in conjunc¬ 
tion with the over-production by the Pulp Mills. 

It is thought that when the Paper Trade improves and demands increase, 
prices of Wood Pulp are likely to have an upward tendency. 

16. Our manufacture continues on the same general lines as in 1923-24. 
The demands made by the .Jute Mills for old and torn gunny, increased the 
market price to such an extent as to prohibit its use for Badaini and 
Brown Wrapping papers. This m.aterial was replaocal by imported strong 
wood pulp, which we lioiie in turn wull be replaced by Bamboo pulp as soon 
as our plant comes into operation. 

Experiments have been made on a small scale with Bamboo for Badami 
and Brown papers, which give promise of sirtisfactory results. 

(A) Our Works costs are given in Statement 2, and as all our papers 
contain a proportion of imported wood pulp w'e are unable to confine our¬ 
selves to costs for manufacture of paper from indigenous material other than 
Bamboo. 

(B) The trend of qualities is towards, a general improvement, and 
increases in tonnage have been registered under the heads of Writings, 
Banks, Blottings, Duplicatings, and high class Printings. 

(C) Output Statement & given herewith. 
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Qualities of Papers. 


Quality. 

1921. 

1925, 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1030. 

White Printing , 

2,438i 

2.870? 

3,243} 

3,092} 

3,360 

3,896? 

3,699} 

Cream Laid and Wove 

258 

354 

699? 

825} 

1,000} 

985? 

1,131? 

Brown .... 

S28£ 

76S? 

849} 

1,076 

1,454 

1,067} 

1,100? 

Badomi .... 

9I5i 

708 

994} 

1,149? 

1,486 

782? 

1,001} 

Unbleached 

sot) 

675} 

1,236 

1,190} 

306 

823} 

682? 

Mill Wrapper 

2143 

211} 

348} 

334? 

433 

485} 

442 

W. H. B. 

2633 

277} 

250 

167} 

173} 

222? 

308} 

White and Buff Cartridge . 

225} 

290 

331 

.348? 

422} 

374} 

333} 

Azure Laid and Wove 

23S3 

153 

120 

219 

85? 

54? 

124} 

Antique Laid and Wove 

25- 

i 

88 

23 

118? 

98? 

58 

White aiul Coloured Blott¬ 
ing. 

15i 

.1 

2 

20 

125? 

143} 

146 

187} 

White and Coloured Banks . 

9 

9 

20} 

48? 

46} 

7 

62} 

White and Coloured Pulp 
Boards. 


10} 

q 

66} 

37 

59 

25 

White and Coloured Dupli¬ 
cating. 



1} 

23? 

88? 

106? 

131? 

Colovired Printing 

m 


51} 

17? 

28} 

10} 

26} 

Typewriting 


13} 

29* 

22} 

'i 

X 

4. 


Stamp Paper 

823 

17} 






Total 

6,349 

6,360 

8,291 

8,730i 

9,173} 

9 091} 

9,218 


17. The quantity of auxiliary materials required for one ton of paper 
produced is as follows: — 




Quantity 

Price 



required. 

per ton. 



Tons. 

Es. A. 

Caustic 


■033 

243 12 

Alkali .... 


•003 

130 1 

Lime .... 


■188 

22 9 

Bleach 


■103 

124 1 

Rosin .... 


■018 

333 7 

Alum .... 


■036 

87 3 

English China Clay 


■134 

72 13 

Indian China Olay 


■129 

50 0 

Yellow Clay 


■035 

50 0 

Dyes .... 


V . ■0004 

3,590 0 
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18. The auxiliary material which is more readily available in India sine* 
1924 is China Olay, but owing to the varying quality, has to be used with 
considerable care. 

With our proposed new clay plant, we intend incorporating adequate 
straining devices which will enable ns to mate use of only Indian China Clay. 

Caustic Soda and Alkali are no longer manufactured in the country 
for sale, and have, with bleaching powder and part of our China Olay 
requirements, to be imported. 

Supplies of Rosin, Lime, Yellow Ochre, are of country origin. 

We hope, in the near future, to secui'e our requirements of Alum from 
local manufacturer*. 


19. FORM III. 


Material. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930., 


Tone. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

ftTsod 

S,096 

7,289 

8.412 

8,443 

7,050 

7,227 

6,889 

Graae . . ] 

(.Paper made . 

2,62fi 

2,280 

3,195 

.3,007 

2,740 

3,019 

2,918 

(Used . 


..7-' 



2 

19 

39 

Bamboo . < 







16 

i Paper made . 

... 




i 

8 

Other Local 

2,404 

1,810 

2,022 

2,12:3 

2,606 

1,459 

1.665. 

Fibres. ^ Paper made . 

1,286 

S56 

946 

978 

1.223 

669 

809 









I’otal Indi-fUsed 

10,500 

9,099 

10.434 

10,566 

9.6.58 

8,7061 

8,593 

«^enou5j < 

Fibres. . 

3,912 

3.136 

4,141 

3,985 

3,963| 

3,69$ 

3,743 

Imported (Used 

2,028 

2,713 

3,900 

4,280 

4',863 

5,450 

5,573. 

Pulp. tpaper made . 

1,725 

2,332 

3,321 

3,864 

4,194 

4,672 

4,801 

Imported ^Used 

607 

1,043 

723 

1,131 

1,395 

894 

889 

China '.'lay-made . 

348 

625 

434 

677 

838 

537 

634 

• (Used 

S7o 

666 

989 

510 

443 

464 

350 

^1^^'^Paxior made . 

3G4 

266 

395 

204 

177 

186 

140 

other Auxi-f Used 

3,1391 

2,875 

3.230 

3,4165 

2,735i 

3,0S4| 

2,7881 

liary Mate-.] 

rials. t Paper made . 



... 





Total Quantity Materials 

17,144d 

16,396 

19,726 

19,903f 

19.094i 

18,597^ 

18,198i 

Used. 








Total Paper made 

6,349 

6,359 

8,291 

8,730 

9,172^2 

9.092 

9,218 
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20. Total labour force emirloyed for the past seven years is as follows: — 
(A) Extraction and collection of primary raw material: — 


1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930 

8,000 

8,900 

8,450 

8,450 

8,000 

7,800 

7,800 

(B) Labour 

force at 

Mills: — 





1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1,230 

1,238 

1,341 

1,361 

1,411 

1,454 

1,402 


Note. —Our labour force for the collection of bamboo for Sambalpur Forest 
will be approximately 1,000 hands. 


21. We give below the expenditure in wages for the collection of Sabai 
grass under our supervision. We are unable to give a figure for wages' 
incurred in the collection of other Primary Materials, which are secured 


from Contractors: — 






(A) On Grass • — 

1923-24. 


1924-25. 


;i923-26. 


Es. A. 

p. 

Bb. a. 

p. 

Es. A- P. 

Ramnagar 

49,906 6 

0 

76,053 11 

0 

89,418 14 0 

Nagpur 

. 1,10,136 8 

0 

1,35,597 0 

6 

1,43,634 12 3 


1,60,042 14 

0 

2,10,650 11 

6 

2,33,063 10 3 



1926-27. 

1927-28. 


1928-29. 



Ee. A. 

P. Es. A. 

p. 

Bb. a. 

p. 

Ramnagar 

97,328 1 

0 93,860 10 

0 

86,458 0 

0 

Nagpur 

. 1,17,220 2 

6 94,196 11 

6 

99,456 0 

0 


2,14,648 3 

6 1,88,057 6 

6 

1,84,913 0 

0 



1929-30. 


1930. 

■31. 



Es. 

A. 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

Ramnagar 

74,420 

9 

0 

84,861 

15 

6 

Nagpur 

44,248 

2 

0 

47,692 

9 

0 


1,18,668 

11 

0 

1,32,454 

8 

6 


For the last two years considerable grass supplies were received through 
Oontr actors. 



(B) Total mill labour; — 
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192'i, 
Es. A. 

3,17,866 8 


1925, 

Es. A. P. 

2,81,489 14 0 

1928. 

Es. A. P 
3,25,687 0 0 


1926, 

Rs. A. P. 

3,19,314 11 6 

1929. 

Bs. A. P. 

3,43,259 6 9 


6 

1930. 

Es. A. P. 
3,60,903 11 3 


22. We have found it possible to substitute the European Chemist by 
an Indian Chemist, whose work we find entirely satisfactory. We are training 
in the laboratory two young assistants who also .show much promise. 

We have under training in the actual Papermaking Departments two 
Indian and two Anglo-Indian apprentices, and we optimistically hope 
that these youths will be able to take up, at the conclusion of their training, 
senior appointments in the mill. 

The company is anxious to add to the numbers of its appi’entioes, but 
on account of the arduous nature of the work, have experienced considerable 
difficulty in securing the right type of young Indians and inducing them to 
complete the period of indenture. 

We find that the training in the Mechanical Branches of our mill appeals 
more readily to the inclinations of the Indian youths, and there are 
always a number waiting for an opportunity to receive training. 

At present we are undertaking the training of: — 

7 in the Electrical Department. 

C in the Engineering Department for Paper Mill Maintenance work, 
on Paper Machines and Beaters. 

10 in the Engineering Shops. 

Many of these youths have displayed considerable ability and it is the 
intention of the company, where possible, to make use of their services in 
positions at present filled by imported labour. ■ 

23. In 1929 we erected a small club for the use of our Indian staff. 
This consists of a pticea brick building with a lime concrete roof, and 
having a main room of 28' 0" long x 13' 0" wide x 12' 0" high, fitted with two 
doors and tlii-ee windows, A verandah 7' 6" wide and tiled with Burn & Co.’s 
special roofing tiles, runs along two sides of the building. Adjoining the 
club is an open space which has been made over for the use of the Indian 
staff, and during the season is taken up for Badminton Courts, etc. 

The Dispensary and the Hospital, under the charge of Dr. Gliose and a 
qualified Compounder, deal with all cases of sickness or accident among 
onr Indian staff and their families. This attention is of course supplied 
free, with medicine, the annua! expense being vei’y considerable. The 
doctor regularly visits onr Dhowrahs. In the Hospital we are able to 
deal successfully with almost all common tropical complaints, and it has 
been equipped with all the necessary Surgical Instruments, together with 
Cholera treatment apparatus and an Oxygen Inhaler. We treat in our 
Dispensary, on an average, 1,600 patients per annum. 

Whilst this social work is primarily intended for our own employees, 
yet we frequently extend its scope of operation to include the inhabitants 
of the nearby villages. At the moment we are co-operating with the 
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Mines Board of Health with a view to reducing the nvanber of Malarial 
fever cases. 

We have been negotiating to secure the services of one certified Midwife 
to attend to the ailments of our female labour. 

For some years past, the company has permitted and encouraged the 
employees and their friends to make use of a portion of its Maidan for 
games and football. 

In view of the keenness I'eoently displayed and the advantage taken of 
the facilities already mentioned, we have after completion of the water 
storage and cooling tanks, eleai'ed and allocated a more suitable site for 
the use of the Indian labour. 

In 1929, we successfully sank three tube wells, and water from these is 
supplied to each block of cooly lines, a service which has been greatly 
appreciated by our own workers and outsiders from the nearby villages. 
We have been encouraged to extend the area of supply. 

The following quarters have been built for the better accommodation of 
our Indian staff : — 

Apprenfictis’ Qno/rters .—Brief specification:—Two bedrooms, 12' 0"xl6' 
0" X11/ 6" high, with a bathroom attached to each. One sitting room, 
12' 0" X 16' 0"x]l' 6" high, and a verandah 8’ 0" wide x 37' 0" long on one 
side. The quarters are complete with cook hou.se, servants godown and 
latrines; all being enclosed in a compound wall. Each room has two 
window.s and a door fitted with skylight ventilators at the top. The walls 
are of 1.5" t)ucca brick work and the verandah is tiled with Burn’s special 
tiles. 

Balriiii’ Ikitchelor Quartern .—Six rooms 10' 0"xl6' 0"xll' 6", built of 13" 
pucca brick woi'k with lime soorkee concrete roofs and puoca cement floors, 
one door and two windows are fitted to each room. A vorandah 7' 0" wide 
and 48' 0" long, roofed with Burn’s tiles, runs along the two sides of thfr 
quarters, and two ha.throom,s are placed at each end of the verandah. Two 
cook houses and two latrines are built within the compound wall, which 
auiTonnds the quarters. 

Cliemi-it Bahii’n Quarters .—Two rooms, 12' 2" x 14' 11" high and 12' 2" x 
f>' 10" and 11' 0" high, respectively', built in pucca brick, roof of lime soorkee 
concrete, and pucca c.ement floor, each having one door and two windows. 
A tiled varandah 8' 0" wide and 24' 0" long on one side of the room, and 
enclosed within a compound wall, and a cook house, latrine and bathroom. 

NeAO 'Khalasi, Ihi.rwan and Oooly Lines .—Two lines have been built for 
accommodating duvwans. One line with three roonrs 19' 0" x 9' 0" x 11' 0" 
high and tiled roof.s, cement floors and a verandah, and the other line 
with six rooms 9' 0"x8' 0"xl0' 0" high, also with tiled roof and cement 
floor and a small tiled verandah. 

Two quartei'S have been built for the khalasies, one with three rooms, 
10' 0" X15' 0"xl0' 0" high, and 18" brick work, and tiled roofs, and the 
other with three rooms each 13' 0"xl0' 0" x 10' 0" high with 15" brick 
wall, with cement floors and tiled roofs, each room having two doois. A 
verandali 6' 0" wide and tiled irith Burn’s tilas run.s along one .side of the 
qiiarter.s, tlie othei' side having a walled enclosure built on. 

Six of our cooly ]ine,s with 12 rooms to each have been reconstructed. The 
height of the rooms has been increased and a new Burn’s tiled roof fitted 
on and this has been constructed to provide a .sm.all verandali on each 
side of the line. 

In view of the proximity of the Mills to several villages, from which we 
draw a l.arge local labour force, it has only' been found necessary' to provide 
accommodation for the up-country workers. 
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The company assists, by' means of a regular monthly contribution, the 
local educational institution, and when the Baniganj town water scheme 
was introduced, made a donation towards it of Rs. 20,000. 

24. We have, during the past five years, made extensive alterations to 
our steam raising and power plant. These are detailed more fully in our 
reply to question No. 38. 

We have considerably increased our use of electrical energy, on account 
of its conveniences, adaptability and economical advantages, and have 
installed 41 jiew motors representing 1,230 H. P. 

One of the most important improvements undertaken at our mills has 
been the installation of a 1,100 K. W. Pass out Steam Turbine at a working 
pressure of 200 lbs. From this turbine process steam for boiling raw 
materials is extracted at 55 lbs., pressure after producing the requisite 
electrical energy. The modernised steam and power plant has enabled 
us to effect considerable economies. 

Our average oo.st of coal has gradually been redilced and stands to-day 
at Rs, 3 per ton. Our consumption of coal is 3-5 tons per ton of paper. 
Wo have every confidence that this figure will be further reduced with 
the completion of our improvement scheme. 

25. The total Indian production is approximately 41,000 tons. 

The Indian demand, along with the various Governjnent requirements,, 
for papers of all kinds, including Straw, Paste, and Pulp Boards, but exclud¬ 
ing “ Paper Manufactures ”, was, in the 12 months 1929-30, 180,369 tons. 

\Ve have accepted 1929-30 figures of imports as more representative of 
the average tonnage of paper consumed in the country, although 1930-31 
show a considerable reduction which we consider of a temporary nature. 

Of this quantity we need to eliminate News Printing and Old News-, 
papers with a total tonnage of 69,543 tons, leaving, in our estimation,, 
after allowing for 41,000 tons made by Indian Mills, at least a minimum 
of 20,000 tons of pa|ier and board,s that could, if suitable paint were- 
installed, be manufactured in India. 

One of the immediate fleld.i,for inve.stigation is the manufacture of the- 
packing papers largely imported, and composed of qualities known as Kraft 
and Imitation Kraft papers. We believe there is every possibility of the 
Indian Paper Mills being able to produce a suitable paper to meet local' 
demands. 

In the Punjab two projects are in hand for the manufacture of Straw 
Boards which, with encouragement and assistance for a limited period' 
would, we feel sure, bring into exi.stence a flourishing enterprise. 

26. Although the largest Indian Paper Mills are at present manufactur¬ 
ing Bamboo Pulp, or are preparing to manufacture the same, we still believe' 
there will ahvays be rooip for an Indian Company who will solely devote: 
themselves to its manufacture. 

Such a company producing 30,000 toms annually, would receive substan¬ 
tial support from Indian Paper Mills, and after their requirements were 
met, the balance would be available for export. 

27. So long as the use of woodpulp is a necessity to the paper industry,, 
we do not con.sider an import duty on the cominoditjr should be levied. We- 
feel it would be detrimental to the interests of the country, and retard 
the expansion of paper manufacture, which must in the natural course of 
events expand with the country’s needs, as education and commerce advance. 

It is possible that, at some future date, when the paper mills are fully 
equipyied for the manufacture of their ow'n bamboo pulp requirements, or 
they can .secure their supyrlies in the counti-y from established hamboo pulp 
factories, a duty on wood pulp as a safeguard to such bamboo pulp and’ 
paper concerns would have advantages. 
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29. 


From Faneegunge. 


Station. 



Distance. 

Bate 

per maiind 
per mile 
(small 
lots). 

Bate 

per maund 
per mile 
(wagon 
loads). 





Pies. 

Pies. 

Patna 



217 

0-21 

0’18 

Benares 



308 

0'23 

0’19 

Allahabad 



391 

0-18 

0’15 

Lucknow 



495 

0-18 

0-16 

Cawnpore 



-510 

O’18 

O’lS 

Agra 



668 

0-18 

0’15 

Delhi 



781 

0-17 

0’15 

Amritsar 



. 1,022 

0-23 

0’20 

Lahore 



1,056 

0-23 

0’21 



From 

Calcutta Port. 



Patna 



338 

0-44 

0’44 

Benares 



429 

0-44 

0’44 

Allahabad 



612 

O’44 

0’38 

Lucknow 



616 

0’58 

0’31 

Cawnpore 



631 

0’67 

0’31 

Agra 



789 

0’39 

0’24 

Delhi 



902 

0’34 

0’21 

Amritsar 



. 1,148 

0’36 

0’24 

Lahore 



. 1,176 

0’34 

0’24 



From. 

Bombay Port. 



Patna 

Benares 

Allahabad 

Lucknow 

Cawnpore 

Agra 



836 

0’37 

0’23 

Delhi 



957 

0’32 

. 0’20 

Amritsar 

Lahore 


From 

Karachi Port. 



Patna 

Benares 

Allahabad 

Lucltiiow 

Cawnpore 

Agra 

Delhi 


■ 




Amritsar 



786 

0’39 ' 

0-23 

Lahore 



753 

0’39 

0’24 
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30. (1) We regret it is not possible to give from onr returns the nett 
average price realised from all markets, for each principal class of paper 
manufactured. 


( 2 ) 


— 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1920. 

1»30. 



A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P, 

1. 

Printing Papers 

3 6 77 

3 7-23 

3 7 72 

3 5-86 

3 6 

3 6-38 

2 . 

Writing Papers 

4 0-50 

3 9-50 

3 10-80 

3 10-70 

3 930 

3 7-94 

3. 

Papers of all sorts 

3 4-63 

3 4’S8 

3 3-86 

3 3-90 

3 2-95 

3 1-84 


We have done our best to indicate the average selling prices for Printings,, 
and W’ritings, but regret from the records available, we can only furnish 
figures which can be accepted as approximately accurate. 

We are sending five samples of each of the principal lines we manufac¬ 
ture, also a selection of imported papers. 

31. 


— 

1920, 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


Per lb. 

Per lb.-; 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 


A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

Central Government and 
State Railways. 

3 G-69 

3 .5-84 

3 3-2C 

3 6-04 

3 2\) 

Madras Governmen t 

3 U 

3 1I-03 

... 

... 

3 3-84 

Bombay ,, 


... 

... 

3 11-76 

3 11-68 

Biliar and Orissa Gov- 
eminent. 

3 4-97 

3 4-50 


3 3-62 

3 3-84 

Burma Government 

3 4-04 

3 5-41 

3 3-(9 

3 4-87 

3 3-92 

Mysore ,, 

3 6-94 

3 3-01 

3 4-74 

3 8-19 

3 5-88 

Up-Cionntry Markets 

3 3‘95 

3 214 

3 2-30 

3 1-08 

3 0-76 

Calcutta Market 

3 3-97 

• 

3 2-70 

3 2-9.5 

3 1-51 

3 2-GI 

Madras ,, 

3 4-12 

3 4-49 

3 4-01 

3 4-37 

3 4 

Bombay ,, 

3 3-89 

3 1-04 

3 0-06 

2 10-03 

3 S-76 

Rangoon ,, 

3 343 

3 3-17 

3 3-78 

3 3-49 

3 3-37 

Bast Indian E^ailway 

3 6-34 

Ill Central 
Government 
tonnage. 

lu Central 
Government 
tonnage. 

In Oonlral 
Government 
tomiiige. 

In Central 
Governmen t 
tonnag-e. 


These prices are nett, all freight, discounts, oomrai-ssion and other charges 
having been deducted. 
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It is impossible to maintain in all markets the same return to the mills 
■as those markets close at hand, viz.,: Assam, Calcutta, United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa. There are many influences at work which call for special 
considerations and have to be dealt with accordingly. 

As supplie .5 distributed further away from the mills come under the 
influence of Western or Southern ports, prices decline, so that full ad¬ 
vantage of Calcutta prices plus Railway freights cannot be maintained. 
This is pai'ticularly so in such markets as Delhi and to the West, Lahore 
and Amritsar to the North, where freights from the .sea ports of Bojiibay 
and Karachi are strictly competitive. 

Bombay is one of tbc largest distributing paper markets in India, and 
at the same time the most difficult one to operate from the Indian Paper 
Mills point of view, on account of the extremely severe competition from 
the imported supplies, and trading can only be accomplished under the 
keenest conditions. 

With the growth of the Indian papermaking industry, more attention 
each year has to be paid to the more distant markets on a strictly competi¬ 
tive basis. 

It is common practice to take advantage of the economic area sur¬ 
rounding the site of manufacture, and the Pairer Mills in India are no 
exception. 

Actual prices in most cases to consumers in the economic area are no 
higher than elsewhere, but their return to the paper mills is greater owing 
to lower freight charges. 

There are other cairses which influence lower prices. In one or two 
up-conntry markets large printing works have been established, who are 
in a position to give contracts for large quantities of special good substance 
printing paijers, which allow for long runs dii the paper machines and 
from the paper' manufacturer’s jioint of view is most attractive business. 

Tlie mills retree lots of paper are veiy largely disposed of in \ip-country 
markets, their policy being to create the least po,5sible disturbance in the 
nearer and more stable markets. At the .same time retree lots enable us 
to meet the ever increasing competition as sales go further west. 

It is these many varying circumstances in outlying markets that make 
it quite impossible to maintain level pric-es with Calcutta and surrounding 
districts. 

32. Our prices mu.st necessarily have a relation to the selling prices of 
imported papers of similar quality, but in view of the much larger range 
of the latter papers, it is impossible for us to meet all cases on a level 
price basis. 

33. We have every reason to believe that, in many cases, the prices at 
which foreign producers sell to India are unremnnerative, at least as regards 
the qualities which give us the .sti-ongest competition. Orders from India 
are, in the case of many of the Home and Continental Mills, looked upon 
as a “ fill up ” for the mills. 

Continental Mills are so short of orders at the present time that if 
actual hn.siness is in sight they are always prepared to meet the customers 
by accepting prices below their original offers. It is difficult to secure 
concrete evidence of foreign mills accepting bxisiness at a loss as this is 
■naturally a subject which they treat with considerable reserve. The general 
comments in Paper Trade Journals all indicate that business has slumped 
during recent months, and that prices generally are unremnnerative. 

Our Madras Agf.nts recently reported to ns about the visit to their 
city of the representative of a Dutch Mill selling Cream Laid Papers, when 
he stated the prices then being quoted were showing hi.s company a loss 
of £1 per ton, and accordingly advised consumers to hook their require¬ 
ments immediately as this state of affairs could not be expected to continue. 
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34. We fiii'i foreign competition keenest in the port markets of: - - 

Bombay, Madras, Rangoon. 

In the markets of Travancore and Kashmir, where paper is exempted. 
from Central Government duty, business can only be secured at low prices. 

35. We see no reason why papers manufactured with bamboo pulp in 
place of wood pulp should, in any way, be lower in price than the present 
standard qualities. We have introduced bamboo pulp (not of our own 
manufacture) into our papers and have on every occasion found the quality 
fully maintained by its use. 

Although at this stage, this company cannot definitely make any claim 
to the production of hamhoo pulp on a commercial scale, its considered 
opinion, in view of the small experiments made, is that a bamboo pulp can 
be secured to meet the many varied requirements in the way of a suitable 
raw material for paper manufacture. 

36. There has been a general improvement in the papers produced by us. 
This has been due to the alterations made on our paper machines, and 
to the installation of more preparing machinery and up-to-date Straining 
Plant. 

The market calls for a better white shade, also for a higher finished 
paper, and these demands have been met by the company. 

Improvements in plant are continually taking place, with the object of 
eradicating foreign matter from our papers. The strength and bulk of our 
supplies have ^leen fully maintained, and these important features continue- 
to receive the appreciation of the trade. ; 

Onr baz.ar sales of Common Badarai and Brown Packing papers are, 
however, very much on tlie decline, these two qualitie.s being replaced by 
the inferior imported mechanical papers. • 

The principal consumers of the Indian Mills Badamis and Browns are- 
Governments and Indian States, whose work calls for the better qualities 
of papers. 

37. We propose that the percentage of Mechanical Wood Pulp should bo. 
increased from the very low figure of 65 per cent, to 75 per cent, of the 
total fibre contents. 

There is little doubt that the paper industry in India has been adversely 
affected by the considerable quantities of printing papers coming into 
the country on the unprotected basis of duty, that were originally intended 
should pay the protected duty of one anna per lb. Witness the 7,817 tons 
of “ not protected ” printing paper at present coming into the country, 
which would go on to the protected basis of duty if the Mechanical Pulp 
contents of the paper were increa-sed to the figure of 75 per cent., and 
which would conform strictly with contents in a News Printing. Papers 
containing only 65 per cent. Mechanical Pulp flbi-e contents when other 
materials are added to the furnish, conform more to the nature of a cheap 
printing paper than a News Printing, and the former, therefore, should 
be placed in the higher category of duty, vig., one anna per lb. 

.38, Our processes of manufacture remain unchanged. 

We give below a short description of new, plant and machinery, which 
represents additions and replacements since 1924:.— 

John Thomps'on Wafer Tube Boilers .—In November 1929, the two John 
Thompson Water Tube Boilers were put into commission. 

General 8pecifl,ea.iion .—Two John Thompson Water Tube Boilers with 
four drums, vertical type having a heating surface of 6,570 s. ft, con¬ 
structed for a working pres.sure of 299 lbs. per sq, in. with patent .super¬ 
heaters to superheat the steam by 150° Fahr. The Ijoilers are fitted with 
up-to-date Ash Handling Plant and Coal Elevators and two sets of Green’s 
Patent Economisers. 
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The boilers are capable of. raising 50.000 lbs. of steam per hour, and 
tins amount xs measured by means of two new Lea Recorder Meters. 

Our present steam raising xsapacity is as follows : — 

3 Babcock & Wilcox Boilers—23,500 lbs. per hour. 

2 Thompson Boilers—50,000 lbs. ixer hour, and 

3 Lancashire Boiler,s~18,000 lbs. per hour, 

making a total of 90,600 lbs. per honx', whereas our present average con¬ 
sumption IS approximately 07,000 lbs. per hour, thus leaving an ample steam 
supply tor use in connection with the boiling of larger quantities of bamboo. 

It is interesting to note that our coal consixnijxtion per ton of paper 
civeiages to-day 3‘5 tons as against 5 to 6 tons of coal two years ago. 

Nev> Steel Pipino. —Before the new boilers wei'o ];xjxt into commission 
It was necessai-y to i-epJace our entire steam range,s, xvhich were cast iron, 
and new Stop Valves, Dewronce Reducing Valve.s, and .special high pres- 
sure steam traps at various points. 

Pellift and WigzeU’s Main ffin/i'/id.—This engine xvas oiiginally designed 
for a working pressure of 120 lbs. per sq. in. and tiie installation of the 
Uiompson Boxlex's with a xvorking pr.>s.sure of 200 Ib.s. per sq. in. necessitated 
the htting of a smaller diameter High Pressiii'e C,y.iinder complete with 
piston und piston rod, to the <ibove engine. 

Beiliss & Mnreom, 1,100 K. W. Steam Turhwe. —In November 1929 this 
was put uito conunission to ).)rovide jxower for botli genera] use and for 
tiiat required lu our bamboo puilp scheme. It is a horizontal impulse type 
pass-out steam turbine producing 1,1.00 K. W. at 4,500 11. 1’. M. and is 
complete witii single reducing gearing by Me.s,sr.s. 1). Brown & Sons pro- 
ducxng a speed reduction of 7,50 fi-om 4,500 II. V. M. and directly coupled 
11 1 n R./W. p. 0., E. O. 0. Generator. The iiass-out pre.ssure is 
60 lbs. per sq. in. Ihe turbiiie is complete with a surface condensing plant 
steam jet an- exLractoi- and inter and after surface heater, twin-disc con¬ 
densate and hot water pump and water circulating pump, and in connec-.. 
tioii with the generator wa.s naturally installed large, capacity circuit 
breakers, feeder circuit breaker switclies, meters, etc., al! nioiuited on black 
Slate boards 

steam 3Ieters.-~Tii order to keej) an aceur.ate check upon tho offieienev 
01 tne ])lant, electrofiow meters were installed to mea.svire the quaiititv of 
steam used by the turbine, process plant, etc. 

Cooling Tank- In order to ensure ourselves of an ample supply of 
cold water for the condenser of the turbine it was necessary to construct 
on the maiclan a large cooling water tank having a total capacity of 
SJ million gallons. This tank i.s built in pucea brick work and is 300 ft. 
widexoOO ft. long X 6 ft deep. This large tank has also ensured for us 
a cleaner and more ample water supply for the mill j,rocess work. 

MiW ElecirifieaMon.^ —Tho gradual eJeetrilieation of the paper mill has 
entailed the construction of three massive towens for the carrvine of the 
overhead niaan.s to the various departments of the mill, 

PMier machines are now electrically driven and 
aie conti oiled by Brook Hurst Starters. I 

_ The Back Water Pumps to each of the machine.s are also electrically 
di ivou. 

No. 4 Beating Mill is now di-iven by electrical power. 

All Paper Cutters, Beelers and the Stationery Dejiartments are driven 
b.y independent motor units. 

Oreen Process-Jn January 193L the completed green process was in 
Hill operation. This oomprises two Bertrams Ld. “ Wlilte’s Patent ” PulL 

“ ^Tremor”• Auxiliary AVatford 

jZw Strainers and one 3-drum concentrator. In 

designing this p ant, particular care has been taken to make it suitable 
fo) dealino ui|,h boded bamboo, .and it has replaced a large B.attery of Plat 
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Strainers, which although suitable for straining Sabal grass, in our opinion 
would not efficiently deal with bamboo. ! 

Machine Strainers ,—The use of flat strainers was abandoned and in theii 
place were installed Bertrams Ltd. “ White Patent ” ^ull Drum Strainers 
at No. 3 Machine and one White’s Strainer at each of the other machines. 

Bleaching Towers .—We have installed five new bleaching towers for the 
bleaching of bamboo. In connection with these towers there are 3 circulat¬ 
ing pumps directly coupled to 35 H, P. motors and 1 supply pump also 
directly coupled to a 35 H. P. motor. For the even distribution and mixing 
of bleached stock a specially designed lantern valve has been fitted to the 
supply pipe leading into each tower, and in this way the stock is also well 
aerated ( a very important point with the efficient and economical bleaching 
of bamboo). These towers are so arranged that it is possible to work them 
in almost any variety of combinations. The towers have been housed in a 
reinforced concrete Wilding, with a well lighted roof, and which will in 
the near future accommodate the new White Straining Plant. 

Bamboo Crusher .—The bamboo crusher, made by Messrs. A. and W. 
Smith & Cq., Ltd., of Glasgow, is now in the course of erection. This 
machine is built upon extremely massive and entirely new lines, and the 
makers have applied for a covering patent. It was designed and con¬ 
structed only after we had made lengthy experiments with our original 
crusher. It is a six-roll crusher with the rolls arranged in pairs and is 
driven through massive gearing by a 100 H. P. motor. 

Tube Wells .—As already indicated, we have experienced difficulty in the 
past to maintain, particularly during the monsoon periods, an adequate 
supply of perfectly clean water for the preparation of our half stuff. We 
have therefore installed three 5" tube wells and these pump directly to our 
overhead water tanks above the beaters, and are of immense value during 
the rains. These wells supply approximately 14,500 gallons oT clean water 
per hour, and, incidental^, this water is now connected to the various 
drinking water taps in the mill and out ccoly lines, with obvious advantage. 

Bach Water Tanhs .—In an endeavour to conserve and maintain a clean 
water supply, we have also installed 4 Conical Back Water Tanks, one 
in connection with each machine, and this water is used for the emptying 
and filling of Potchers and Beaters, and for the main supply of water 
with which to dilute the stock at the machines, i 

Mill Effluent Save-All Machines .—To further increase the economy of the 
mill we have put down two single-drum concentrator type Save-all Machines 
for dealing with the waste water from the paper-making machines, etc., 
which previously had passed straight into the river. From this source we 
now get a large quantity of very valuable fibre which is used for the manu¬ 
facture of our domestic wrappers. , 

notary Boaster .—In January 1930, we installed a new large diameter 
Rotary Roaster built on the latest scientific principles for the production 
of a well-burnt soda ash, and is motor driven. This was put in to work in 
conjunction with the existing Rotary Roaster, and will enable us to deal 
with the additional spent lye resulting from the boiling of greater quantities 
of bamboo. In passing, the efficiency of the new Rotary Roaster is already 
reflected in our improved recovery figures. 

New All-Steel Oodown .—^Early this year, we constructed a new steel 
godown 160'X 84'X 25', with two bays for the storing of 36,000 to 45,000 
maunds of Bamboo. This Godown has been specially constructed so as to 
withstand the ravages made upon raw materials by insects, and it is for 
this reason that the godown has been rmsed upon concrete foundation blooka 
well above the level of the surrounding ground. "When the lime and ash 
filling has been completely settled, we propose putting in a pucca floor of 
cement concrete. 

Duplex Paper Cutter .—Early in 1929, w'e installed a new West End 
Engine Works Duplex Paper Cutter suitable for cutting paper from our 
No. 3 Machine. 

PAPER—P 
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61" Guillotine .—A Furnival “ Express ” Self-Olamp 61''' Hydraulic Guillo-- 
tiae was installed during 1030, Being double the size of any of our own 
guillotines, this has greatly reduced our cutting charges and moreover it is 
accurate, speedy and economical. 

Granite Press Roll .—In accordance with the latest practices rve have 
installed Granite Press Bolls on our No. 3 and No. 4 Machines, and by so 
doing have greatly improved the character of the papers made on these 
machines. 

New Indian Staff Quarters .—During the last two years we have built 
quarters for the accommodation of 12 single members of our Indian staff 
and one married quarter, together with quarters for the housing of two 
apprentices. 

Nev} Machinery Recently Shipped .—In addition to the foregoing, we have 
placed orders and, in some cases expect almost immediate delivery, of various 
additional new plants, of which the following are the principal items :— 

New White Straining Plant.—Tto work in conjunction with the Bleaching 
Towers we have ordered and have received shipping advices for 3 Bertram 
White’s Drum Strainers, and 2 Watford Improved Fiat Down-Flow “ Tremor ” 
Strainers to work as auxiliaries with the Drum Strainers. These will be 
connected to the Bleaching Towers by a long series of Sand Traps and 
should effectively remove any undigested bamboo fibre or dirt which has 
escaped the Green Process treatment. This plant has been specially designed 
for the treatment of bamboo stock. 

New Bleaching Tower .'—We have also placed an order for an additional 
bleaching tower to work in conjunction with those already installed, and this 
will enable us to have considerable reserve bamboo bleaching power. 

Extension of No. 3 Beating Mill .—Now that we have cleared the site 
occupied by the old Lancashire Boilers, we are able to proceed with the 
scheme for the extension to our No. 3 Beating Mill. This Mill, whilst 
adequate for the treatment of Bahai grass will not be large enough for 
beating bamboo, and it is for this reason that we are installing two 10-cwt. 
capacity West End Engine Works Dmpherston Beaters. The building will 
be of reinforced concrete. 

39. The total expenditure incurred on Buildings and Plant from 1924 


up to date, is as follows 

Buildings. 


Plant. 

Bs. 2,43,096-11-6. 


Bs. 9,32,396-8-1 

divided as follows for— 

Pap 0 i’. 

Pulp. 

Bamboo Pulp. 

Rs. 7,01,281-10-7. 

Bs. 58,500. 

Bs. 4,15,710-9 


40. The paper manufacturing industry is one which, in order to maintain 
the maximum efficiency and production, demands the continual replacement 
of obsolete Machinery and the extension of the existing Plant. 

We have in view, as soon as fun<b will permit, the undertaking of the 
following-improvements :— 

(a) The further remodelling of the Beater House, which in itself will 

entail a very heavy expenditure and is a scheme of some 

magnitude. 

(b) The entire re-designing, according to latest principles and practices, 

of our Bosin Size and Glay-Mixing plant. 

(c) The addition to our No. 3 Paper Machine of the following ;— 

(1) A 7 Bowl Stack of Calendar Bolls. 

(2) The Suction Couch Bolls. 

(3) The vapour absorption Plant to increase the drying power 

of this Machine. 
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(d) A Stack of 7 Bowl Super Calendars and Dampers. 

(e) The installation of an Eleotrolitic Bleach and Caustic making Plant. 

41. The nett Block value of the Company’s property on December 1930. 
was as follows :— 


Band 






Bs. A. P 

. 1,68,168 13 3 

Buildings 






. 3,63,000 0 0 

Machinery 


• 



. 

. 8,72,662 13 2 

Kailway Siding 






337 2 10 

Furniture 






10 0 0 

Motor Car 


• 



• 

500 0 0 


14,04,668 13 3 


42. 

Es. 1,50,00,000 Buildings. 





Es. 5,50,00,000 Machinery. 




This we consider a very conservative estimate for a four machine Mill 

the same as we have at Eaniganj. 



43. 

The amount of Depreciation written off 

since 

1928 is as follows :— 



Buildings. 


Machinery 



Be. A. 

p. 

Bs. A. P. 


1923 

2,500 0 

0 

12,602 15 3 



50,000 0 

0* 

6,850 0 Of 





1,50,000 0 0* 


1924 

• • • • 


1,465 2 Of 


1925 

. .tt 


250 0 Of 


1926 

60,000 0 

0* 

1,50,000 0 



28,420 3 

3 

40,609 13 10 


1927 

35,127 12 

0 

1,22,856 15 9 


1928 

46,333 11 

9 

1,43,091 15 8 


1929 

31,017 10 

9 

1,42,826 5 8 


1930 

38,054 1 

0 

1,47,833 1 8 


Reserves created all from 

profits. 





Es. 


1.926—Improvements and Extensions 


35,000 


1927—Improvements and Extensions 


. 1,00,000 


Doubtful Debts 

. • . 


20,000 


1928—Improvements and 

Extensions 


80,000 


Bamboo Plant 

• 


40,000 


1929—Improvements and 

Extensions 


30,000 


Bamboo Plant 

. ♦ 


20,000 


1980 — Bamboo Plant 

r • 


40,000 


Biver Training 

. 

- 

10,000 


p 2 


* From Beserves. 

t Sale proceeds from old Machinery. 
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Share Capital and Dividends. 

A. B. C. 

Eb. Ea. Per cent. 

1923. 

Ordinary shares 8,88,225 

Cum. Pref. shares . 2,00,000 14,000 0 7 


1924. 

Ordinary shares . . 8,88,475 

Cum. Pref. shares . . 2,00,000 


1925. 

Ordinary shares . . 8,88,475 

Cum. Pref. shares . 2,00,000 


1926. 


Ordinary shares 

8,92,226 

67,453 

2 

' n 

Cum. Pref. shares 

2,00,000 

42,000 

0 

7 


1927. 




Ordinary shares 

8,92,225 

1,12,421 14 


Cum. Pref. shares . 

2,00,000 

14,000 

0 

7 


1928. 




Ordinary shares 

9,00,000 

1,57,500 

0 


Cum. Pref. shares 

. 2,00,000 

14,000 

0 

7 

A. Cum. Pref. shares 

4,00,000 

21,000 

0 

5i 


1929. 




Ordinary shares 

9,00,000 

1,80,000 

0 

20 

Cum. Pref. shares 

2,00,000 

14,000 

0 

7 

A. Cum. Pref. shares 

4,00,000 

28,000 

0 

7 


1930. 




Ordinary shares 

9,00,000 

1,80,000 

0 

20 

Cum. Pref. shares 

2,00,000 

14,000 

0 

7 

A. Cum. Pref. shares 

4,00,000 

28,000 

0 

7 


45. We are sending you five bound copies of our half-yearly balance sheets; 
from 1924 to 1930. 

46. No debenture loan has been issued since 1923. 

An issue of Re. 4,00,000, 7 per cent. “ A ” cumulative preference shares- 
was made in April, 1928. 

47. The t^o forms asked for in connection with works costs are herewith 
included. 
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48. Works cost per ton of pulp made from grass. 


Es. 

Cost of grass per ton delivered find unloaded at Mill 52‘790 

Cost of boiling and bleaching per ton of dry grass— 

Caustic soda .7-625 

Alkali.-447 

Lime ......... 4-087 

Eecovered ash.5-367 

Bleaoh.13-960 

Cost of labour for grass picking, dusting and carrying 2-460 

Cost of boiling house labour ..... 1-310 

Cost of labour at green process, potehers and presse 

pate.1-340 

Cost of steam for boiling and bleaching . . . 1-510 

Establishment costs— 

Supervision 1-960 

Office and sundry charges.-850 

93-626 

At a yield of 46 per cent, the total cost of preparing 
1 ton of bleached grass pulp bone dry is . . 208-635 

To this must be added cost of electrical and steam 
power for bleaching and straining plants . . 1-192 

Total , 204-727 


The co.st of air dry pulp .allowing 10 per cent, moisture is Es. 184-255 per ton. 
Approximate works cost per ton of pulp made from bamboo. 


Cost of bamboos, delivered and unloaded at mill . 32-00 
Cost of boiling per ton— 

Caustic soda.12-25 

Sodium sul'phide.. 12-.50 

Eecovered ash .8-24 

Lime ........ 2-05 

Cost of bleaching . . . . . . .18-51 

Cost of labour for handling and crushing ... -49 

Boiling house labour ....... 1-31 

Green process, bleaching towers and presse pate . . 1-32 

Cost of steam for boiling and bleaching . . . 3-12 

Bstahlishment costs^— 

Office and sundry charges . . . . . -85 

Supervision.1-95 

Cost of power for crushing, etc. . . . . . -48 

90-07 

At a yield of 44 per cent, the total cost of 1 ton 
of bleached bamboo pulp (bone dry) is . . . 204-70 

To this must be added for power for driving the 
green process, bleaching towers, and presse pate, . 1010 

ToT-AL . 205-71 


The cost of air dry pulp allowing 10 per cent, for moisture is Es. 185-14 

per ton. 
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49. We do not anticipate any alteration in the prices of oheinioals or 
of our working costs, but we have been able to secure grass this year at 
approximately 3 annas per maund less than in 1980. This will mean a 
reduction in the cost per ton of finished grass pulp, of approximately Es. 11. 

50, The following are the particulars called for, and have been taken 

for the year 1930 ■ 

Es. 


Average value of stocks of coal . 

5,000 

Average 

value of materials .... 

. 4,86,560 

Average 

value of machinery stores, etc. . 

. 2,63,725 

Average 

value of paper stocks .... 

. 4,38,060 

Average 

outstandings. 

. 5,84,225 


51. The annual average Head Office expenses are Es. 1,88,607. 

The annual average Managing Agents’ Commission is Es. 83,961 which is 
calculated at 15 per cent, on the profits of the Company. This commission 
is 5 per .cent, above the usual, which, was agreed to by the Shareholders to 
be paid to the Managing Agents on account of their financial assistance to 
the Company in providing Capital when none was obtainable in the open 
market, and thus saving the Company from going into liquidation. 

52. India is particularly well favoured and has all the necessary essen¬ 
tials for the estMlishment of a large and flourishing bamboo pulp and paper 
manufacturing industry. The country has inexhaustible supplies of the 
primary raw material, bamboo of proved quality for paper making purposes, 
and the Industry only has to continue to receive the encouragement of 
Government to establish what can become, in view of the enormous world 
consumption of pulp and paper, one of the most flourishing industries. 

The introduction of bamboo is a paper-making material has opened up 
great possibilities. To meet this new development of what can now be 
accepted as our future primary raw material, the fundamental processes of 
the paper industry have had to be completely revised. This has led to the 
introduction of the special plant required to deal with bamboo, and the 
paper mills who are adopting this material, have incurred considerable 
expenditure in the remodelling of their mills, and in the carrying out of 
experiments to establish the most economical methods of production. 

In our opinion, both the bamboo pulp and the paper-making industries 
are very closely identified with each other, the former producing the neces¬ 
sary pulp material for the latter to complete the process of manufacture and 
finally market the finished product. 

It is necessary, in view of the present unsatisfactory conditions ruling 
in the Paper Trade of other countries, that full protection should be afforded 
to the Indian manufacturers, to enable them to bring their present schemes 
to a successful conclusion, failing which the above serious menace will 
have the effect of jeopardising a most promising and valuable industry. 

53. We consider that protection should be continued, 

(1) In its present form. 

(2) -At a minimum rate of 1 anna per lb. 

Should imported prices further recede, additional assistance should 

be granted, corresponding to the fall in such prices, 

(3) (a) On all white and coloured printing papers which contain no 

mechanical wood pulp, or in which the mechanical wood pulp 
amounts to less than 75 per cent, of the fibre content. 
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(6) Writing papers of all sorts, 

(c) As regards the many other classes of papers, in particular, kraft. 
imitation kraft, and manilla papers, at present coming into the 
country on an unprotected basis, and which will, undoubtedly 
at no distant date receive the attention of the Indian mills, we 
advocate arrangements should now bo made that these papers 
should be inclined in the protective duty of one anna per lb. 
as soon as the Indian mills are in a position to show the 
exeeutiye side of Government that the manufacture can be 
satisfactorily undertaken by the mills. 
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FOEM 


Total expenditure incurred 


Expenditure. 

1926. 

1926. 

19 

Tone. 

Amount. 

Tons. 

' 

Amount. 

Tons. 



Bs . 


Eb. 


1. Grass 

7,289 

4,75,040 9 9 

8,412 

4,61,224 5 11 

8,443 ; 

1 

Jute .... 

503 

36,024 13 0 

531 

48,132 13 3 

638 i 

Hemp . * 

222 

17,156 14 0 

106 

8,297 8 0 

... 

Bags . . , . 

117 

8,664 4 0 

19 

2,27.6 6 3 

64 ; 

Waste Paper 

963 

97,431 4 3 

1,366 

1,35,862 12 9 

1,521 1 

BamlDoo 





j 

2- Imported Pulp 

2,713 

6,41,498 7 3 

3,900 

9,37,850 5 7 

4,280 

3- Caustic Soda 

603 

: 1,39,028 15 4 

481 

1,19,110 0 0 

525 

Alkali 

99 

14,768 0 0 

198 

27,767 0 0 

126 

Bleaching Powder 

520 

1,09,721 1.3 9 

6S0 

1,13,110 14 10 

663 

Bosiu . 

140 

40,131 0 0 

176 

60,665 0 0 

183 

Sulphuric Acid 

i 

75 0 0 

i 

171 0 0 

i 

Alum Ferric 

400 

38.715 0 0' 

442 

38,790 2 4 

453 

Gelatine 

i 

167 0 0 

... 

. 

... 

Lime < * 

1,203 

34,727 0 0 

1,350 

33,690 0 0 

1.461 

Hypo Soda . 

1 

356 0 0 

i 

2 4 0 

Hj 

Euglish China Clay 

1,043 

86,004 8 0 

723 

59,911 0 0 

1,131 j 

Indian White and 

666 

34,893 1 6 

989 

47,137 3 9 

510 1 

Yellow Olay. 






Dyes .... 

2i 

11,434 15 10 


11,649 8 1 

2i 

4. Mill Labour 


4,22,651 15 3 

... 

4,73,021 12 0 


5. Power and Fuel . 

44.742 

3,45,017 10 6 

48,326 

2,96,110 4 6 

49,530 


(coal) 


(coal) 



6. Current Bepaire and 

... 

2.36,403 4 10 


2,49,337 11 6 


Maintenance. 






7. Management, SuperTi- 

... 

35,676 10 9 


41,674 10 0 


sion and EBtabliah- 






ment. 






S. Miscellaneous, Bent. 


44,483 13 2 


50,442 0 7 


Taxes and Insurance, 






other Items. 






9. Packing, Baling, Prin- 

• „ 

80,435 9 9 


1,11,394 1 7 


ting and Misoellane- 






ons Charges. 






Total 

01,138 

29,49,537 10 11 

67,602 

33.27,917 12 11 

69,433t, 

Total output of Paper 

6,359 

jin*** 

8,291 


8,730 
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I. 

on the ‘production of paper. 


27. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Amount- 

Tons. 

Amount, 

Tons. 

Amount, 

Tons. 

Amount. 

Be, 




Bs. 



Ba. 



Ea, 



4,48,803 

8 

7 

7,030 

3,81,103 16 

0 

7,227 

3,67,168 11 

6 

6,889 

3.63,254 11 

1 

43,916 

4 

9 

655 

50,933 S 

0 

98 

6,180 13 

0 

26 

1,991 

4 

6 





. 
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21.931 

2 

3 

10,002 

9 

3 

17 

4,228 1 

3 

7 

1,389 7 

6 

3 

1,024 

6 

9 

1.53.203 12 

0 

1,934 

2,00,559 12 

3 

1,354 

1,38,607 2 

6 

1,413 

1,53,694 

9 

6 




2 

67 8 

0 

19 

641 4 

0 

39 

1,316 

4 

0 

9,88,907 

4 

7 

4,863 

10,09,892 8 

5 

5,450 

10,95,079 10 

3 

6,573 

11,32,922 

2 

,1 

1,28,583 

0 

0 

281 

68 105 0 

0 

322 

77,954 0 

0 

288 

68,012 

8 

0 

16,129 

0 

0 

82 

4,085 0 

0 

14 

1,818 0 

0 

21 

2,731 12 

8 

1,16,943 14 

2 

655 

93,802 6 

0 

768 

95,497 13 

9 

668 

82 877 

2 

4 

69,122 

5 

9 

160 

52,918 14 

4 

152 

50.872 13 

4 

163 

64,020 

0 

0 

147 

0 

0 

i 

216 0 

0 

<•. 



i 

210 

0 

0 

37,876 

0 

0 

492 

42,063 0 

0 

456 

38,739 0 

0 

437 

38,111 

0 

0 










1 

978 

0 

0 

34,662 

0 

0 

1,111 

26,508 0 

0 

1,369 

31,621 0 

0 

1,257 

28,369 

0 

0 

322 

6 

0 

X, 

4 

99 6 

0 

1 

386 0 

0 

... 

... 



90,860 

8 

0 

1,395 

99,779 8 

0 

894 

64,440 0 

0 

889 

64,717 

7 

2 

23,820 

7 

11 

443 

20,860 7 

4 

464 

24,094 9 

1 

350 

17,925 

0 

0 

13,179 12 

0 

Si 

15,130 11 

4 


10,591 11 

2 

4 

14,363 

2 

0 

4,77,466 

8 

4 

... 

4,92,719 8 

4 


5,13,512 6 

1 


5,15,870 

4 

6 

2,53,835 

2 

0 

50,592 

2.32,260 7 

0 

51,017 

2,09,967 15 

6 

39,711 

1,65,727 

3 

6 

2,44,387 

5 11 


2,47,332 14 

4 


2,97.051 8 


... 

2,55,723 

7 

2 

46,107 

14 10 


43,954 5 

S 

... 

50,621 10 

9 


47,923 

1 

3 

50,391 

9 

8 


41,479 13 

6 


39,965 6 

6. 

■■ 

65,529 

4 

6 

1,34,529 

0 

7 

... 

1,58,792 0 

2 


1,97,383 6 10 

... 

1,54 905 !0 

6 

83,83,186 

6 

4 

69,686i 

32,86,892 5 11 

69,614J 

33.13,634 6 

2 

57.904i 

32,34,323 

7 11 


9,173 

. 

9,092 


9,218 

L_ 
















FORM n. 

Works cost per ton of finished paper. 
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Alnm Ferric . . . . '063 6-0S9 | -053 4-679 -652 4-338; 'OSI j 14-586 '05 4-26 : -048 4-134 
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Total ■ : 9-614 463-837 8-IS3 401-389 7-953 387'536 7-596 358-321 7-656 361-444 6-280 330:827 
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(S) Letter No. BPM/AM, dated the ith July, 1931, from the Bengal Paper 
Mill Company. Limited, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

We are in receipt of yours of tke 30th ultimo, No. S78, and attach here¬ 
with particulars called for regarding Writing Paper and Printing Paper 
manufactured by this Coiniiany during tlie ijast seven year.s and which are 
protected classes under the Act. 

Quantity of Writing and Printing Papers manufactured during the past 
seven years, wliich are protected classes of paper. 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Writings . 

588J 

546i 

869i 

1,1164 

1,1334 

l,047i 

1,3184 

Piratings . 

3,786 

4,124i 

5,210 

4,9294 

4,5231 

5,661i 

6,165 

Total 

, 4,374i 

4,671 

6,079| 

6,046 

5,657 

6,6094 

6,4834 


(4) Letter No. 38S, cUded the l.st July, 1031, from the Tariff Board, to the 
Bengal Paper Mills Company, Limited. 

In continuation of my letter No. 378, dated the 29th June, 1931, I am to 
ask that you will be good enough to furnish tiie Board with certain further 
statements and information. For the sake of convenience in comliilatiou and 
I'oply 1 have put the points in the form of a small supplementary questi(in- 
naire ; — 

(1) Please prepare, a .statement showing the works cost per ton of grass 

pulp in 1924-2.3 in the same form a.s your reply to question 48 of 
the Board’s questionnaire. 

(2) Please explain fully with reference to eadi item the reasons for the 

variations, it an3', lietween the costs of 1924-25 and those of 
1930-31. 

(3) Plea.se prepare an estimate on the same lines as Form II (see que.?- 

tion 47 of the Board’s questionnaire) showing approximately 
what would be the works cost per ton of finished paper if the 
following conditions were assumed : 

(i) That tlie total output of paper is the same as for 1930-31, and 

(ii) that the primary materials rejrreseiited in tlie total output of 

paper are in the following proportion ; — 

(a) Rags, hemp, paper cuttings, etc., in the same proportion as in 

1930-31, 

(b) imported pulp not more than 15—20 per cent., and 

(c) the balance con8i.sting entirely of grass 
<4> Please .state in detail-* 

(a) what reductions in the manufacturing cost of grass pulp may be 

expected if the output of gra-ss pulp is increased to the extent 
indicated in question 3 above. 

(b) to what extent, if any, the cost of grass is likely to increase if 

it is neces,sary to obtain an additional supply of grass corre¬ 
sponding to the increased output of gra,ss pulp, 

(5) Pleas© state— 

(a) whether the additional supplj' of grass could be obtained from 
the exi.sting areas, 

(l>) if not, what other areas are open to j'ou and the available 
supplies of gra.ss in these areas, 

(c) the average distance and cost of transoort from these areas. 
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(6) In what respects would (a) the quality, and (b) the marketability 
of the papers made on the conditions assumed in question 3 
above differ from those of the papers produced by you in 1930-31. 

The Board would be glad to receive the reply to this letter not later than 
.22nd July. It should be addressed to 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


(6) Letter dated the SOth July, 1931, from the Bengal Paper Mill Company, 

Limited. 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 1st instant. No. 388-P. 7, and have 
much pleasure in submitting herewith our reply to the supplementary ques¬ 
tionnaire sent us. 


Enclosure. 


Works cost per ton of Pulp made from, Grass, 19Bi. 


1. Cost of Grass per ton delivered and unloaded 

Rs. 

at Mill. 

Cost of Boiling and Bleaching per ton of 
Grass— 

dry 

63-890 

Caustic Soda ...... 


17-466 

Alkali ....... 


5-335 

Lime ....... 


4-172 

Recovered Ash. 


10-633 

Bleach. 

Cost of Labour for Grass Picking. Dusting 

and 

27-396 

Carrying. 


2-650 

Cost of Boiling House Labour 

Cost of Labour at Green Pi-ocess, Potchers 

and 

1-631 

Press Pate. 


0-907 

Cost of Steam for Boiling and Bleaching 
Establishment costs— 


4-134 

Supervision ...... 


1-225 

Office and Sundry Charges 


0-840 

140-278 


At a yield of 40 per cent, the total cost of pre¬ 
paring 1 ton of Bleached Grass Pulp Bone-dry is 360-695 

To this must be added cost of Electrical and 

Steam Power for Bleaching and Straining Plants 3-269 

Total . 853-954 


The cost of air-dry Pu|i) allowing for 10 per 

cent, moisture is ...... 318-659 


2. Grass .—In 1924 the average cost of grass was approximately 20 per 
cent, above the price ruling in 1930 due to the higher extraction charges. 







Chemicals .—The cost of chemicals used for boiling and bleaching was in 
1924 considerably above the cost ruling in 1930, the average prices being as 
follows: — 




1924. 

1930. 



Per -bon. 

Per ton. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Caustic Soda . 


330 0 

243 12 

Alkali 


196 0 

126 4 

Lime 


34 11 

22 9 

Bleaching Powder 


245 0 

123 12 

Coal 


8 12 

4 0 


In 1924 the percentage of soda recovered was 48-93 per cent, as against 
78-20 in 1930. 

Since 1924 big economies have been made under this head by the increase 
in the efficiency of our soda recovery plant and this in itself has enabled us 
to reduce the quantity of caustic soda used per ton of Grass. 

Labour .—Labour charges are approximately the same for the 2 years 
under review and therefore call for no special comment. In the case of 
supervision the lower figure sho-ivn in 1924 is due to the general lower 
efficiency of the Mill when no tonnage or bonus was earned by the staff. 

Steam .—The 192:4 items into which steam calculations have been taken 
into account show a large increase over similar cost items for 1930 owing 
partly to the higher price of coal per ton and a much lower efficiency of our 
steam raising and power generating plant. 

Grass yield .—The yield of grass pulp in 1924 was 40 per cent, whereas in 
1930 it had risen to 46 per cent., and this satisfactory increase in our grass 
yield is largely attributable to the introduction and installation of straining 
and fibre recovery plant during the past 2 years. 


Voa.il II. 



Tons. 

Rs. 

(1) Grass . 

1-74-5 

92'06S 

Jute . 

•003 

•216 

Hemp ...... 

•025 

2-379 

Rags ...... 


■111 

Waste Paper ..... 

•163 

16-663 

Bamboo ...... 

•004 

•143 

(2) Imported Pulp. 

•121 

25-580 

(3) Caustic Soda. 

•060 

13-020 

Alkali ...... 

•004 

•600 

Bleaching Powder .... 

•101 

12-473 

Rosin . 

•018 

5-860 

Sulphuric Acid .... 


•023 

Alumina Pei-rie. 

•048 

4-134 

Gelatine ..... 


•105 

Lime ...... 

•313 

7-142 

Hypo Soda. 



Engli.sh China Clay .... 

•097 

7-020 

Indian Clay ..... 

•038 

1-944 

Dyes . 


1-558 

(4) Mill Labour . . . 


61-388 

(5) Power and Fuel ..... 


19-486 

(6) Current Repairs and Alaintenance . 


29-241 

(7) Supervision and Establishment 


5-198 

(8) Rent, Taxes and Insurance 


6-024 

(9) Packing, Baling, Printing and Mis¬ 
cellaneous charges .... 


16-800 
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4. (a) In preparing Form II in reply to question 3, we have done our 
best to place before the Board an approximate estimate of our Works costs 
per ton of Finished Paper for the year 1930, assuming that the consumption 
■of Wood Pulp 'Was only 20 per cent, and the balance, representing 80 per 
cent, of the Wood Pulp actually used, being made up entirely of Grass. In 
our statement we have adhered to our average working costs for the year 
19-30 increasing only such items as would be affected by the larger con¬ 
sumption of grass. From our practical experience we feel, however, that 
the final cost should be accepted only with considerable reserve. The intro¬ 
duction of so much grass in our productions would, as the Mills are to-day 
positioned, be an impossibility and it is upon this account that we find it 
difficult to prepare an acceptable sta-tement which could be adhered to in 
general Mill practice. 

The use of such a large quantity of Grass would necessitate considerable 
increase of Capital Expenditure for the extra Plant that would be required, 
in the shaipe of Grass boilers, Dusting Machine,?, Picking Bheds, Storage 
accommodations, Elevators and dust collecting plant. 

Owing to the nature of Sabai Grass, larger time would have to be devoted 
to beating, and if the isresent output was to be maintained it would be 
necessary to increase the number of beaters and arrange for additional drying 
power at the Paper Machines. Whilst these would not present insurmount¬ 
able difflculties they would entail heavy expenditure, and moreover, we have 
been devoting our energies to the introduction of large quantities of Bamboo 
into our papers, the difficulties of which are of an entirely different nature. 

(h) Wo do not anticipate any increase in the cost of the additional quanti¬ 
ties of grass that would be required. 

5. (a) Our total requirements of grass to comply with the assumed condi¬ 
tions in question 3 are approximately 41- lacs of maxnid.s. Oui- existing 
.arrangements for grass supplies cart bo supplemented to meet the extra 
■quantity called for. 

We give below particulars of tlie districts and the quantities each can 
■economically produce at present rates: — 



Md,s. 

Chota Nagipur Disffi'ict .... 

. 125,000 

■Ramnagar ...... 

. 125,000 

Cuttack and Mourhhanj 

50,000 

Sahebgunge." . 

25,000 

Taloher and Bamra Jungles 

30,000 

Dhudhi Jungles ..... 

40,000 

Palamau Jungles. 

20,000 

Daltongunj ...... 

25,000 

I)ehri-on-Sone . 

25,000 

Sundry small Jungles .... 

25,000 


490,000 


6. (a) Ill view of our importations of Strong Pulp being allocated entirely 
to the manufacture of Badami and Brown Papers, arid as this represen-ta 
approximately 20 per cent, of our total imports of Wood Pulp, the furnish of 
our Printing and Writing Papers would he almost 100 per cent. Grass fibre 
content. The introduction of so much, grass into all our papers would not 
permit us to produce the variety of qualities which we manufacture to-day. 

We make at present what is known to the trade as a Special Indian 
Account Book watermarked paper, which contains 80 per cent, of grass, and 
as the name imiplies is required for account hook purposes in which strength, 
hulk, good finish and hard handling characteristics are essential but it is 
■quite unsuitable for general printing. 
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(b) The Indian Account Book paper having such a hi^ percentage of 
Grass Pulp commands a ready sale at standard rates. It is our opinion that 
the general introduction of 100 per cent. Grass papers would not receive the 
approbation of the trade. 

The suggested arrangement would limit the Mills to the manufacture of 
one quality Bleached Papers only and dealers would therefore have to secure 
their many other varied qualities elsewhere. 

The papers made on the assumed conditions of question 3 would differ 
from those manufactured by us in 1930 in so far as the hardness and general 
appearance is concerned. 

Printing papers—which in the past have represented a large percentage 
of our manufactures—^must be kindly to the feel in order to take type im¬ 
pression readily, with reasonably quick drying properties, resulting in a 
clear, neat and in every way a thoroughly satisfactory job from a Printer’s 
point of view. 


(6) Letter dated the 12th August, 1931, from, the Bengal Paper Mills 
Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

As requested by the Board during our oral evidence, we now have pleasure 
in sending herewith the further particulars asked for. 

Enclosure. 

Beplies. 

(a) 2'116 tons of coal per ton of Unbleached Grass Pulp. 

If this coal consumption on Unbleached Grass Pulp is averaged over our 
entire consumption of unbleached pulps—including wood pulps—then the 
average coal consumption figure would be -778 tons. Our total coal con¬ 
sumption under this head was iu 1930, 7,895 tons. 

<b) 3’136 tons of coal per ton nnhleaohed pulp is required for converting 
one ton of Unbleached Pulp into paper. 

We have used 10-144 tons of Unbleached pulps together with loading and 
sizing materials for the prod\iction of 9,218 tons of paper. 

Onr total coal consumption under the second head was in 1930, 31,816 tons. 


Bleach ..... 


1924. 

Rs. 

25-775 

1930. 

Rs. 

8-991 

Sizing account— 

Rosin, Acid, Alum, Gelatine . 


14-919 

10-099 

Loading account— 

China clay, Indian clay 


17-000 

8-964 

Dyes ..... 


3-500 

1-568 

Mill Labour .... 


71-593 

45-063 

Power and Fuel 


54-.565 

13-484 

Repairs and Maintenance 


45-710 

26-891 

Management, Establishment 


4-444 

4-096 

Rent and Insurance 


7-651 

6-024 

Packing, Baling, Miscellaneous 

charges ..... 

12-666 

16-800 

Total conversion charges per 
paper . 

ton 

267-713 

141-983 

Total conversion charges per 
unbleached pulp 

ton 

230-15 

129-021 
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Explanations. 

Bleaching. —The difference between the Bleaching charges for 1924 and: 
1930 is accounted for by the higher cost of Bleaching Powder, the larger 
proportion of grass used and the lower efficiency of the plant in 1924. 

Sizing, —Although the cost of Rosin in 1930 was approximately 60 per 
cent, more than in 1924 we have been able to effect considerable economies. 

Loading. —The higher cost of loading is attributable to the higher prices 
of clays ruling in 1924 and the alisence of suitable mechanical arrangements 
for ensuring the elimination of losses. 

Labour. —The increased labour charges in 1924 is due to the lower output 
from the Mills. Individual wages show little or no fluctuations. 

Power and Fuel. —The average prices of coal in 1924 was Rs. 8-12 per ton, 
for approximately 2.5 per cent, first class coal and 75 per cent, second grade 
coal. In 1930, the average price was Rs. 4 for approximately 10 per cent, of 
first class coal and 90 per cent, second class coal. The above, therefore, 
accounts for a part of the inci’eased cost under this item. Other contri¬ 
butory causes being the extravagance of our steam raising and power plant 
and the lower output in 1924. 

Packing, Baling, etc. —The lower packing, baling, printing and mis¬ 
cellaneous charges in 1924 iS due to the smaller quantity of baling under¬ 
taken. 

The average cost of Grass at Mill for 1931 is Re. 1-12-2 per mannd as 
against Rs. 1-15 per maund for 1930. The difference being As. 2-10 per 
maund. 

The average cost of Railway freight in 1930 on paper was Rs. 14’S9 per- 
ton. The increases now notified by the E. I. Railway Company and if 
applied to other railways will bring the average cost of freights to Rs. I6-67 
per ton of paper. 

Note.— In compliance with the request of the Board we confirm that it is 
our opinion that more power is required for beating Bamboo than is so in 
the case of wood pulp. We estimate that the added cost per ton of Bamboo- 
paper due to this cause would be approximately As. 8. Again more steam 
and power is required for preparing paper pulp from Bleached Grass Pulp 
than is required for either Wood Pulp or Bamboo. 

For the information of the Board, the consumiption of coal per ton of 
paper at our Mills, January—June 1931 was 3-67 tons, the average cost for 
coal being Rs. 8-12 per ton. 


(7) Letter dated ih'e 5th September, 1931, froih the Bengal Paper Mill 

Company, Limited. 

In looking through the evidence put up by our Company, the writer finds 
that, although at the original enquiry, the information was given, nothing 
seems to have been said about the 20 per cent, dividend we have been paying 
on Ordinary shares. 

Seeing that you are acquainted with the matter, we need not detail the 
circumstances of the compulsory reduction iu -the value of Ordinary shares by 
75 per cent., or the subsequent issue of a certain number of bonus share. 
All we should like to draw attention to is that, after lying for some years out 
of q dividend, the 20 per cent, referred to as being paid now-a-days, is only- 
equal to something like 6 per cent, on the original value of the Ordinary 
shares. 
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THE BENGAL PAPER MILL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


B.—ObaIi. 

Evidence of Messrs. A. L. McLATCHIE, J C. LOWE and T. H. TODD 
recorded at Calcutta on Tuesday, the 4th August, 1931. 

President. —Mr. MoLatohie, you represent the Bengal Paper Mill Company. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —What is your position in the Company? 

Mr. McLaiohie. —A Director, 

President. —Mr. Lowe, you are the Mill Manager? 

Mr. Lawe. —^Yes. 

President. —And Mr. Todd? 

Mr. Todd. —Assistant Salesman, 

' President. —I find it very difficult to understand from the figures that you 
have given here the exact capacity of your mills as equipped at present. You 
give the total capacity of the mills in. terms of paper as 860 tons monthly. 
That approximately works out at 10,000 tons a year. I find from your original 
■evidence in 1925 that your output in ternie of paper was 8,400 tons. I can't 
see any additional equipment wliich has been installed since then, so how 
exactly do you account foi' the increase, in the figure of capacity that you give 
of paper? 

Mr, MnLatcMe, —The position is that the mill to-day is running smarter than 
in 1924; in other words the machines turn out; a larger tonnage than in 1024 
w'hioh wuis approximately 6,600 tons. 

President.—la it right to say that to a very large extent the increase in the 
effective capacity is due to improvement in the pow-’er plant? 

Mr, MeLatchie, —Partly. \Ye have also installed two new beaters which 
helps the beating’ capacity; the machines themselves have been speeded up 
considerably and to-day approximately produce almost 50 per cent, more paper. 

President. —So that if‘no further plant is installed may I take it that the 
paper capacity may be taken as 10,000 tons a year? 

Mr. MoLatohie. —Yea. 

President. —What is the pulp capacity? You say here that o^ving to the 
introduction of bamboo pulp you are unable to make any precise statement. 

Mr. McLatchie. —‘We did not wish to do that until we knew more or less 
what our bamboo pulp plant w'as likely to do. We can now give you figures 
which can be accepted as reasonably accurate. A comfortable grass pulp 
capacity at Ranigunge, as it is to-day, is 2,20,000 maunds of grass per annum. 
That on a 40 per cent, yield into paper is 3,600 tons. I have kept it as paper 
because it is very much more convenient for you to make a comparison. Our 
bamboo plant capacity, providing it reaches the maximum guarantee given by 
the makers, is 10 tons of crushed bamboo per 8 hours which limits the whole 
production. Now, under the guarantee of the makers, we cannot expect to run 
it continuously for 24 hours, which rvould mean 80 tons per day. But we may 
reasonably expect it to run 10 hours each shift in which case the capacity of 
the crusher is approximately 26 tons of crushed bamboo per day of 24 hours, 
on two shifts. On that basis we think we should crush approximately 7,200 
tons of bamboo per annum, that is 600 tons of bamboo per month. If you 
take a conservative figure of 40 per cent, yield and as we have stated, 
that yield on bamboo must be accepted with considerable reserve, because we 
have not gone far enough to test it, but- in view of what other mills are 
doing who have a better yield our figure is a conservative one, this would 
give us 3,000 tons of paper. That now is the absolute maximum capacity 
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of Ranigunge as regards bamboo and grass. We are taking a conservative 
grass pulp estimate, but it is a safe one! and it is one that will enable us to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency. 

President. —The grass capacity and bamboo capacity taken together is 6,500* 
tons of paper? 

Mr. McLatckie. —That is right. 

President. —^What do you consider the spread between unbleached pulp and 
paper ? 

Mr. Lowe. —It depends of course very largely on the fibre. We cannot give 
the actual figures for bamboo, but, assuming that it is the same as in the 
case of grass, a figure of about 7 per cent, would be a fair estimate for loss 
from the unbleached to the bleached stage. 

President. —Would you consider that the normal wastage? It sounds rather 
high. 

Mr Lowe. —You have got considerable mechanical loss too. 

President.—But just now I am on the question of chemical loss. 

Mr. Lowe. —The actual chemical loss would probably range between 4 and' 

5 per cent. 

President. —And then in addition to that in the bleaching stage itself, you 
have some mechanical loss which would bring it up to 7 per cent. ? 

Mr. Lovie. —Yes. 

President. —Then after the bleaching stage on the paper machine? 

Mr. Lowe. —4 per cent, that is the figure we give from our actual experience. 

President. —4 per cent, calculated on the bleached pulp or 4 per cent, cal¬ 
culated on the unbleached pulp? 

Mr. Lowe.—On. the final product. 

President. —What do you call the final product? 

Mr. Lowe. —The paper. 

President. —I should like to have the figure as exactly as you can give it. 
If you take the chemical loss, the mechanical loss and the moisture loss, taking 
air dry pulp and tracing the loss through to the end of the process, what is 
the total wastage? Make it as approximate a figure as you can possibly get, 

Mr. Lowe. —On grass pulp I should say 11 per cent. 

President. —11 per cent, of the air dry unbleached pulp would be lost before 
the finished paper results? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President .—That is on grass? 

Mr. Lowe .—Yes. 

President. —On bamboo? 

Mr. Lowe .—It might be slightly less, say 10 per cent., but, as I said, this 
figure that we give is not from any detailed experience that we have. 

President. —Mr. McLatchie, you gave me this figure of 7,200 tons of bamboo* 
a year on the assumption that you worked two shifts of 10 hours a day? 

Mr. MeTjaichie. —^Yes. 

President .—That assumption again is based on the further assumption that 
the makers’ guarantee is fulfilled? 

Mr. McLatckie. —Yes. I migfit say the makers’ guarantee was fulfilled in 
the test at home. But as you will realise it was probably run for a short period. 
But if we are able to feed the crusher, and maintain it the capacity w'ould be 
10 tons of crushed bamboo per 8 hours. 

President. —^How long have you crushed now in your plant? 

Mr. Lowe .—We have worked it continuously for three days—average day 
shift only. 
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Mr. Lowe. —“We have worked 10 hours in order to bring up the figures to the 
maximum capacity of the crusher. 

President. —I suppose that is really much too short a period on which to 
base any calculation? 

Mr. MoLatchie. —Quite right. 

President. —So that at the present stage wo have nothing to go upon except 
the makers’ guarantee? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes, for the capacity of the crusher. We believe from our 
experience that the makers' guarantee will be secured at Eanigunge. 

President. —Prom your experience, so far, it looks as if the makers’ guarantee 
might be substantiated? 

Mr. McLatchie. —That is so. 

President. —Taking the capacity of the pulp plant at the figures that you gave, 
what would be the margin between the capacity of your paper machine and 
the capacity of your pulp plant? 

Mr. McLatchie. —^We have 3,500 tons of paper to make from other material 
to reach our 10,000 tons output. 

President. —That is to say your total capacity is 10,000 tons? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —In order to get the exact pulp equivalent of that, in the first 
place, you have to deduct the loading. 10,000 tons of finished paper I take it 
means paper with the loading? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. We say we have a capacity to make 6,500 tons of 
paper from bamboo and grass as the plant is now operating. Then we state 
that our wood pulp requirement—the minimum requirement—for the future, is 
150 tons per month, that is 1,800 tons a year. Convert that into paper at the 
pulp yield and that gives us 1,530 tons of paper—that is taking pulp at standard 
yield. That leaves us to make 1,970 tons of paper for which we have to find 
material. 

President. —6,500 tons is, the paper that you get out of j'our grass and 
bamboo assuming the maximum capacity? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yea. 

Pr6sideni.~To that you have added 1,580 tons of paper, which is the paper 
equivalent of your minimum imported pulp requirement—which is 1800 tons. 
That gives you 8,030 tons. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —At this stage I should like to go on to the paper capacity which 
you give as 10,000 tons. If you deduct the loading in it and take the fibre 
content, that would mean 9,000 tons as the fibre content? 

Mr. MoLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —The total pulp that w^e have reached so far, Including your 
imported wood pulp in terms of paper, is 8,030 tons, therefore there is a 
margin to be accounted for of 970 tons. This does not take into account 
■'ther indigenous materials that you use. 

Mr. MoLatchie. —That is so. If we are going to say that our papers have 
a steady 10 per cent, of loading, that would mean on 10,000 tons of paper 
approximately 1,000 tons of China clay, but actually we would use 2,000 tons 
of China clay. 

President. —At this stage I should like you to rule out China clay altogether. 

Mr. McLatchie. —In that case we would have to find 970 tons of fibrous 
material for paper which we say can be secured through waste paper, which 
plays rather an important part in our manufacture in view of a machine and 
a half running on Badami and Brown papers, the furnish for which consists of 
.a fair proportion of waste paper, hemp and jute. 

President. —^Whioh would be an easy thing to do. 

Mr. McLatchie .—Yes. 
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President. —I take it that this 1,800 tons of imported pulp which you would 
require is for special classes of paper. 

Mr. McLatchie. —We require it because the pulp capacity of our mills, as 
far as I can see, is limited to the figure we have given you, and it is a material 
that is extremely useful. We don’t see that we can do without imported pulp 
unless something was secured in the country in the shape of bought bamboo 
pulp to take its place. We see no prospects at the moment of being able to 
do without this minimum quantity of 150 tons monthly of imported wood 
pulp. 

President. —Afisuming for argument’s sake that you would be able to get 
whatever quantities of bamboo pulp you require, in that case wliat would you 
specify as your minimum requirements of imported wood pulp? 

Mr. McLatchie. —I follow your point. The use of imported pulp to us 
would be necessary. In case of breakdowns in oar preparing plant, either 
bamboo or gr.ass, and so as not to interfere with the production on the 
machines, we should immediately fly to our store of wood pulp. We would 
have no reserve of either from gi’ass or bamboo pulp in our owm mill, so that in 
the Case of any necessity, either, we would have recourse to imported pulp, or 
bought bamboo pulp from some Indian company, provided of course it was 
marketted in the way that we can store it comfortably. That is a very 
essential point. Bamboo pulp produced iji the country if it was given to us,, 
say in wet condition, 50 per cent, moisture would not suit us at all. The 
essential thing is that the pulp must be produced in air dry condition. 

President,--In the way in which it could be stored. 

Mr. McLatchie. —In the same form in %vhich we receive wood pulp from 
home; otherwise it w'ould quickly deteriorate if it contained a large percentage 
of water. There is another thing which one has to guard against and that is 
in the case of fire. Suppose our raw material either bamboo or grass should 
unfortunately catch fire, and unless we had a very excessive stock, we would 
have to go back to either imported pulp or bought bamboo pulp to maintain 
our production. 

President. —I see your position. The real question with regard to this 
minimum requirement of imported pulp as you specify, is that it is, so to 
speak, a standby to your pulp plant. 

Mr. McLatchie. —It is an insurance again.st any trouble either mechanical 
•or labour trouble, that might happen in our own pulp preparing plant at 
Raniganj. By having this reserve wo would not in any way have to curtail 
our outp\it. As you know the success of any undertaking is to maintain output. 

President. —There is rather a snag in that argument, taking your figures. 
6,500 tons, that represents the quantity of pulp you can make. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President .—The question of providing a standby, that would arise even if you 
could make an amount of pulp equivalent to the whole of your paper capacity. 
Supposing your pulp capacity was, let us say, 10,000 tons of paper, even then 
-as a matter of ordinary prudence it is necessary to provide for a supply either of 
imported pulp or pulp bought from some other Indian mill as a kind of reserve. 

Mr, McLatchie. —It would always be necessary. 

President. —^What I am getting at is this ; 1,500 tons of paper is the 

equivalent of your minimum quantity of imported pulp. That is simply the 
margin between your pulp capacity and your paper capacity. 

Mr. McLatchie. —That is the margin. 

President.-. —Your pulp capacity is 6,600 tons of paper from grass and 
bamboo. To that we add about 1,000 tons of various fibrous material. You 
get 7,500 tons and 9,000 tons is the fibre equivalent of your tonnage of finish¬ 
ed paper. There is a margin of 1,600 tons. Even if you did make that 1,500 
tons of pulp in your mill, even then you would require a standby. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 
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pTCaident. —^Therefore your minimum requirements under present conditions, 
will be more than 1,600 tons, because 1,500 tons simply covers the margin. 

ilfr. McLatchie. —That is quite true. We might say for argument that we 
keep a reserve of 500 tons in the mill for such a contingency as I have 
mentioned. I am trying to make out a case that we shall always require a 
minimum of 150 tons monthly of wood pulp. 

President. —That you consider is the minimum requirement as a standby. 

Mr. McLatchie. —That is what, at the moment, we consider necessary to 
complete our fibrous requirements for 10,000 tons of paper. In addition to that 
we should have to have a reserve for contingencies which I have mentioned. 

President. —From your experience a reasonable minimum requirement on 
that account would be how much. 

Mr, McLatchie. —I should say .about 500 tons. 

President. — We have got your estimated requirement on account of the 
present deficiency in the pulp capacity. We have got your minmium. require¬ 
ment on account of the necessary reserves if there is a breakdown and so on. 
There is one other point. Are there certain classes of paper which you have 
been in the habit of placing, on the market here for years and which you don't 
want to give up for oiivious reasons? Are there classes of paper for which it is 
indispensable that you should use imported pulp? Is there, that is to say, a 
third head under which you require? 

Mr. McLatchie. —There might be a third head under requirements, for bank 
papers and possibly high grade white papers. We cannot state that bamboo 
will meet all the requirements. 

.President.—Which are now made of wood pulp. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. We have not gone far enough to make such a state¬ 
ment as that, but we do believe from what we have seen that it will take the 
place of the very great majority of the imported wood pulp. Whether it will 
take the entire wood pulp requirements, I am afraid is a matter which we 
can’t say definitely. 

President. —So that what your minimum requirements of imported pulp 
would be under that head, would depend on how far the anticipations with 
regard to bamboo materialise? 

Mr. McLatchie. —^Yes. I think we might say that bamboo will replace a 
great deal of the imported wood pulj) and the limited requirements that you 
are referring to for special papers, as far as Bengal is concerned, I should 
say 200 tons a year would cover anj' special pulp requirements for special 
classes of paper for which the bamboo pulp will not be a suitable fibre. 

President. —That really is a negligible factor. 

Mr. McLatchie. —It can be treated not as of great importance, but it is a 
position that might come about. In view of our not having the experience of 
bamboo pulp that others have, we do not like to say definitely that bamboo 
will fulfil all our pulp requirements. 

President. —Now I go on to question 4 regarding the various classes of paper 
that you make. I find from these analyses of output that you give here, that 
your percentage of wrappers is higher than I have seen in the case of many 
other mills. 

Mr. McLatchie. —^Yes. 

President. —Your brown wrappings account for 18’13 per cent, of the total 
output. By the way do those figures relate to your 1930 output? 

Mr. McLatchie. —They are the average figures for 1928, 1929 and 1930. 

President. —Taking your average of the last 3 years brown wrappings amount 
to 18" 13 per cent. 1 take it that figure includes both the brown wrappers that 
you place on the market and the wrappers that you make for your own use? 

Mr. McLatchie. —That is correct. 

President. —In 1930 the browns that you have made for the market, 
amounted to 1,100 tons. 
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Mr. McLaiohie. —Yes, 

President. —And the wrappers that you make for your own use was a little 
■over 400 tons. 

Mr. McLatcMe. —1930—442 tons, 1929—486 tons and 1928—433 tons. 

President. —The total quantity of browns and mill wrappers that you made 
in 1930 is 1,.642. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —In addition to that you make also a fairly considerable propor¬ 
tion of semi-bleached and unbleached papers. 

Mr. MoLatcliie. —Might I say something in connection with unbleached 
paper? It is a name given to the paper which to-day is not correct. During 
the war we had to make for Government a paper with the minimum amount 
of bleach which was called unbleached. Now the name has stuck to the paper, 
although in the last tender it has been altered to semi-bleached. From our 
point of view it is almost the same as fully bleached paper, except that it is 
•coloured to get the yellow colour. 

President. —Which Is to undo the bleaching? 

Mr. MoLatchie. —We bleach it and then colour it. 

President.—The semi-blenched 'accounts for 6'7 per cent, of your output. 
If you taka the bleach in the fully' bleached paper as 100, then what is the 
percentage of bleach in your semi-hleached? 

Mr. McLatchie.—"Vie. have used the name given to it by Government, 
Actually in manufacture, it is about 90 per cent. 

President.— So that your semi-bleached goes out of that category altogether. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President.— Yom .superior badami oontaina the same, amount of bleach as a 
fully bleached paper. 

Mr. MoLatchie. —Practically to all intents and purposes it is the same. 

President. —Is this the paper (Showed a slip block made of semi-bleached 
paper) ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —That is the' paper we are talking about. 

President.—What is it called? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Semi-bleached. We bleach the paper and put some amount 
•of colouring matter to get that colour. If we had left it alone, it would have 
the shade of white printing paper. 

President. —It would have made no difference at all to your cost if Govern¬ 
ment. required this paper as completely white? 

Mr. McLatchie. —It might be slightly leas expensive, but there is really 
nothing in it. 

President, —Why do Government want things to be shady? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Originally Government started off with half bleached. 
At that time it was only half bleached—I am now going back 30 years. This 
was carried on until Government gradually wanted their qualities improved. 
So, naturally each mill put a little more bleach in. They maintained the 
shade. That went on, until such time as it became a fully bleached paper. 
During the war, we went back and started on unbleached paper again. 

President. —Really unbleached paper? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Not really unbleached paper. Government during the war 
only allowed a certain fixed quantity of bleach for the use of paper mills—they 
cut down our supplies. 

President. —Take your common badami? Would .you call that unbleached? 

Mr. McLatchie. —You mean unbleached entirely? 

President., —Yes, 
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Mr, McLaUhie. —We have only three papers which are entirely unbleached, 
namely common badami, wrappers and browns. 

President. —^Do you sell any of your common badami to Government? 

Mr. MoLatchie. —Government ere the largest consumers from our point of 
view; 60 per cent, goes to them. 

President. —Your really unbleached papers account for about 30 per cent, of 
your output? 

Mr. MoLatchie. —That is quite correct. We have a machine and a half 
more or less steadily running, out of our four machines at Baneegunge, on 
unbleached paper. 

President. —I find from your figures of yield that they are better than what 
I have seen in other cases. May T take it that one reason why your yield 
figures are better is that you make eo high a proportion of unbleached paper 
that for one thing you are able, to that extent, to save the losses that result 
from bleaching. Bleaching does account for a certain amount of loss of fibre? 

Mr. MoLatchie. —That is correct. 

President. —So that to the extent that 30 per cent, of your output is un¬ 
bleached, to that extent you avoid that wastage? 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yes, the bleaching loss is avoided. 

President. —And then when you make papers like brown wrappings and 
common badami you are in a better position to use tlia wasted fibre. 

Mr, MoLatchie. —^In badamis, to a small extent. 

President. —In wrappers? 

Mr. MoLaiohie,~In badamis, almost pure fibre bought for the purpose of 
badami papers is used. In brown papers we do put in a certain amount of 
recovered fibre that you saw at Baneegunge provided the material is clean 
enough to go into the brown paper wdiich is sold in the market. Then if the 
material is not good enough we put it into mill wrappers. 

President, —If it is not good enough for the saleable brown paper? 

Mr. MoLatchie, —Then, it goes into wrappers. The material that you saw- 
coming away from the fibre recovery plant during your visit -^vas good enough 
to go into badami papers. In fact, it was going at the time into badami 
papers, but it is not always as clean. When the mill is cleaned up at the 
week end, you will find it dirty and 'of a darker shade. Then, it will have to 
go into bro-wns. 

President. —Is the pulp that you are speaking of bleached pulp ? 

Mr. MeLatchie. —Yes. 

President.- —Is it air dry or bone dry? 

Mr. Lov'e. —It is bone dry. 

President. —-So that from the quantities of grass that you give here for a ton 
of bone dry pulp I get a percentage yield of 46. 

jWr. Lowe, —That is correct. 

Mr. MeLatchie. —46 and 42 for the two yields. 

President. —Against this 46 per cent, of bleached bone dry pulp, can you tell 
me the corresponding figure of air dry unbleached pulp? 

Mr. Lowe .—Ko, I cannot say. 

President. —We can mak* an approximate calculation, can't -we? You told 
me that the losses in the bleaching state, taking, both the chemical and mecha¬ 
nical losses, accounted for 7 per cent. 

Mr. Lowc.‘ —Yes. 

President.-^ ^nd moisture accounts for about 10 per cent, as between air 
dry and bone dry? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

Presidmt —So that between the two you have got 17 per cent., am I right? 

Mr. Lowe .—-Yea. 
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President. —Supposing for example I added 17 per cent, to your bone dry 
bleached figure I must get your air dry unbleached? 

Mr. Lowe. —Tes. 

President. —That would be correct? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —It is only an approximate calculation. It comes to about 53 
per cent. 

Mr. Lowe. —To us this yield figure is really of greatest value when used 
for purposes of comparison with the previous years. 

President. —That is to say, these yield figures have no absolute value. Their 
valu.e is a comparative value and not an absolute value. 

Mr. Lowe. —^^Quite. 

President. —That is to say what you do with these figures is to run your 
eyes through the yield over a period of years. They are useful for determining 
the progress from your point of view. 

Mr. Ijoive. —Yes, to determine the progress that we have made. 

President.—They are not really useful for determining the actual cost that 
you have incurred in a particular year. Am I right? 

Mr. Lowe. —They are not of any use for determining the precise amount of 
cellulose in sabai grass. 

President. —I am trying to see what really your cost of paper in terms, of 
grass was in 1930 on your basis. In trying to assess the cost in terms of grass 
used, this percentage figure is not of great value for that particular purpose. 

Mr. MoLaiehie. —No. It is the complete yield of sabai grass in our mill. 
It is the commercial yield. We know perfectly well that the cellulose content 
of sabai grass is about 39 per cent, into paper. 

President. —It is obviously not on air dry basis? 

Mr. McLatcMe. —The pure unbleached cellulose yield is 41'6. 

President. —Is that air dry or bone dry? 

Mr. MoLaiehie. —Air dry. I am quoting a figure which would help us to 
find out w'hether Raneegunj yield has improved. 

President.~-H I may interrupt you, I am on a different point. For the time 
being I am greatly interested in the figures of yield that you show here. I want 
to satisfy myself whether these figures of yield that you give really express the 
actualities of the situation? 

Mr. MoLaiehie. —^That is what I am trying to explain. The way we work 
grass at Raneegunge is this. We take considerable care in boiling which has a 
material efiect on the amount of cellulose that you get. Beyond that, we 
retain all the knots, hard boiled grass, etc., from our strainers. We also secure 
a great deal or a large proportion of fibre losses that may be incurred in the 
beater house and machines. We save our pickings at the grass sheds where 
we overhaul our grass. These pickings amount to quite a good percentage. 
It depends largely on the quality of grass that is used. I refer to such things 
as leaves, weeds, foreign grass which we paid for in our price for sabai grass. 
We retain all this and bale it and at convenient times boil the lot and make it 
into mill wrappers which permit the use of the dirty materials. 

President. —That is to say, your large proportion of wrappers provides a 
cla,ss of output which enables you to increase your yield. 

Mr. MnLatchie. —That is an important factor in our -yield. If you take the 
absolute cellulose which sabai grass would produce, it will not produce 42 per 
cent, into paper. 

President. —Into paper in the sense of bleached paper? 

Mr. McLaichie. —Yes. We use all these foreign materials which some 
throw away but we retain. Our commercial yield is 42 per cent. A portion of 
that you can say is refuse which we find in the grass. We use everything that 
we can. 
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President.—That is to say, when you take this 46 per cent, and convert it 
into air dry unbleached basis, you get a figure as high as 53. If a question were- 
raised at that stage that the actual cellulose content of aabai grass on air dry 
basis was lower tlian 63, the answer would be that the difference between that 
and 53 would represent the foreign materials made use of in terms of paper. 

Mr. McLatcMe. —We have paid for it. It comes off our machine as paper. 

President. —So that in considering the validity of your yield figure, what has 
to be considered is not the cellulose part of the grass but the grass material 
itself. 

Mr. Meljatchie. —What we have shown you is the working yield. 

Mr. Lowe. —The whole of our paper is not 100 per cent, cellulose. 

President. —That I understand. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Probably you can realise that it is of tremendous value to 
have a paper in which you might use material which is not sabai grass but yet 
has been bought as sabai grass and paid for as such. Probably in the sabai 
grass it might be as high as 7 per cent. In the Nepal grass there is a very 
much lower percentage. In the Sahebguuge grass 7 per cent, is common. 3l‘ 
we throw away that 7 per cent., it would affect our yield. We cannot afford 
to do it. What we do, therefore, is to store it, boil it and use it for wrappers. 
Wrappers are made on our No. 4 machine. 

President. —May I ask this very simple question? Suppose instead of 
recovering all tlie foreign material from the grass that you have bought; suppose 
I collect 6 to 6 per cent, of refuse of any kind that I can find in the mills and 
mix it with a certain amount of pulp, can I got the same results? 

Mr. MvJiatchie. —I don’t quite follow the point. 

President. —One element in this arrangement that you have for recovery of 
waste material is that you try to collect as much as you can of the material 
that you have bought as grass, you try to collect all that and you use it in the 
manufacture of a class of paper which will admit of this admixture. 

Mr. McLatcfiic,—Yes, because ws have already bought that refuse. It does 
not increase our expenses. 

President. —It is perfectly true that the material you collect represents a 
certain quantity of output, but if I can collect a certain quantity of dirt 
without any outlet, am I economically better off? Ls it really worth while¬ 
getting this yield? 

Mr. McLatchie. —If we do not use the material that we are talking of which 
we have paid for as grass, the financial loss would be considerable. 

President. —You make 40 tons of wrappers per month of which 50 per cent, 
is secured from; the refuse of grass. 

Mr, McLatchie. —Refuse of grass and waste paper. If w© throw that away 
we have got to buy material for the manufacture of wrappers at a very high 
price. You can’t pick it up in quantities when it comes to a commercial propo¬ 
sition. There is no such thing as picking it up for nothing. You have to pay 
for it. 

President. —How much of the total grass that you buy is likely to be this 
extraneous material that you are talking about? 

Mr. McLatchie. —It is very difficult to say. I think unless something ex- 
traordinary happens our average is 5 to 6 per cent. 7 per cent, is what we 
allow for our grass from Sahebgunge. That is the only figure I have got 
definitely stated. In some cases it comes to a bit more. It largely depends on 
the contractor who has sent the grass. 

Mr. Boaff. —You mention 7 per cent, as the waste material in the grass from- 
Sahebgunge; how exactly do you get this? Do you accept grass that contains 
not more than 7 per cent, of foreign matter? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. You cannot get grass 100 per cent. pure. You have 
got to accept from the suppliers a certain percentage of foreign material. The 
grass in question is jungle grass. 95 per cent, of our supplies is jungle gi-ass. 
Government will not allow us to set fire to the small jungle growth and the 
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result is that the dead leaves remain on the ground and unfortunately for us a 
lot of these come to us with the grass. On top of that weeds arc also on the 
increase. Anyhow you can never get 100 per cent, pure sabai grass. 

Preside-nt. —You were going to give us the figure of pure cellulose content in 
sabai grass. 

Mr. MoLatchie. —In 1924 we had considerable trouble with our grass yield and 
we got extremely nervous about it. We sent a sample of our grass to Dehra 
Dun and asked them to test it out and give us what they considered the actual 
value of our supplies of sabai grass without any waste. The result they gave 
was a pure unbleached yield of 41‘77 per cent, then they converted it into 
paper and they gave us a yield of S8'21 per cent. That was the experiment 
they conducted for us in 1924-26. That I think you can take as the eetablished 
cellulose yield for the particular quality of grass. 

President. —In that case, supposing I took your figure of 6 or 7 per cent, as 
extraneous material in sabai, then taking it in terms, of unbleached pulp, 100 
tons of pure clean grass yielded 41‘77 tons of unbleached pulp? 

Mr. MoLatchie. —^That is what you can get out of 100 tons of sabai grass in 
the condition in which it is delivered at the mills. 

President —^From your experience about 6 to 7 per cent, of that is extra¬ 
neous material? 

Mr. McLatvhie.—Yes. 

President. —That is to say, let us take 98 tona of pure clean grass. From 93 
tons of pure clean grass you get 41’77 per cent, of 93 tons as the quantity of 
unbleached pulp. 

Mr. MoLatchie. —That is right. 

President.—There is 6 to 7 per cent, of extraneous material; how much of 
that can you utilise in your wrappers? 

Mr. MoLatchie. —All that. 

President. —That is to say the whole of this 6 to 7 per cent, of extraneous 
material goes into wrappers? 

Mr, McLatohic. —That is correct. 

President. —In other words you would get out of 100 tons of sabai grass, in 
its original condition as it is delivered, 41'77 per cent, of 93 plus this 7 per 
cent. I am taking the whole yield in terms of rupees. 41‘77 per cent, of 93 
is approximately 38. 

Mr. MoLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —What I am trying to get at is this. If you had 100 tons of grass 
as originally delivered at the mills you would get 93 tons of pure grass after 
deducting this 7 per cent. From that 93 you get 38 tons of unbleached pulp. 

Mr. MoLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —There is this 6 to 7 per cent, of extraneous material which you 
can use for your wrappers—practically the whole of that. If you are able to 
utilise the whole of that you will get 38-P7 = 45 tons. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Not that. 7 per cent, of dry material. We have got to 
boil it and there is loss of fibre. 

President. —If you take that 7 per cent, of material, w'hen you boil it, it 
does not give you 7 per cent, of paper? 

Mr. McLatchie. —That is true. We have got to boil it and we can’t get 7 
per cent, paper; it w'ould amount to about 3 per cent. 

President. —Then you would get 38 pliis 3=41 tons of paper. 

Mr. McLatchie. —^Yes. 

President. —The real point is this. This 41‘77 that they gave you at 
Dehra Dun was that on the air dry basis? 

Mr. McLatchie. —^Yes. 

President. —Therefore if that analysis is correct you cannot get even 
with your wrappers more than 41 or 42 per cent. ? 
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Mr. McLatchie.—Oi course that is on one particular quality of grass 
only and it is taken that every class of grass will have 7 per cent, of waste 
material. For example we did not send our Chota Nagpur grass, only our 
Eamnagar grass. 

President. —We are back on the old question as to how far on your 
system of accounting it is really possible for us to base accurate calculations 
of the yield of grass. 

Mr, McLatchie. —Probably our standard figures which we have given 
here will vary considerably if it was some other grass. Take for example 
the Nepal grass. We have not the means of conducting a teat purely on 
the cellulose content. 

President. —May I ask a question with regard to the system of account¬ 
ing P It worries me a lot. In your case obviously the most important 
material cost is grass? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President.~lxi your system of accounting the real question is, you get 
your finished paper which is a definite ascertainable quantity; you get also 
definite ascertainable quantities of the materials which yon have put into, 
your plant. These are definite figures? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —What you do is, you take each of these materials. Suppos¬ 
ing there are four materials, A, B, C and D, you take A and apply the 
percentage based on experience .so that B must yield so much, C must 
yield so much, D must yield so much, and then you take the difference 
between your finished output and whatever is left and put it on grass. It 
seems to me a queer system of accounting. 

Mr. Lowe. —That is the method which is employed, and which does, pro¬ 
vided you keep your figures standard for other materials, indicate to you 
whether fibre losses are really taking place. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Supposing wo have a month in which the kind of 
grass we get is normal and the materials also normal and we find that the 
grass yield at the end of the month, say, is 40 per cent, it means that a 
loss is occurring or possibly grass is being overboiled. Once it is established 
that it is possible to get a definite yield under certain conditions, we have 
to maintain it. One per cent, or two per cent, lower means considerable 
loss. Sometimes we have gone as low as S3 per cent., when we have been 
able to maintain 35 or 36 per cent, comfortably, and if a drop like that 
occurs we endeavour to find out where the loss has taken place. We do 
not state it to be the cellulo.se sabai grass yield. It is only a commercial 
yield worked on standard lines throughout. 

President. —In a British mill where they use esparto grass, are accounts 
kept on this basis? 

Mr. Lowe. —I think I am right in saying that the actual yield on the 
esparto is worked on the same principle. If we are using a variety of fibres, 
we cannot work out each month the yield of each individual fibre. It is 
necessary that you should know what the yield is approximately of your 
most imijortant fibre. 

President. —That is perfectly true. Your most important fibre material 
being grass, I should think that it is more important to get some kind of 
figure with regard to grass. Why not make some material other than grass 
like alum, rosin, etc,, bear the sin of everybody else. 

Mr. Lowe. —It is not a fibre. You might for argument’s sake fix the 
grass at 36 per cent. 

President. —Why not? 

Mr. Lowe. —The varying fibre is grass. Grass has got to go through manj; 
stages to produce the pulp. Its progress through the Mill must be watched 
carefully, as 1 or 2 per cent, yield can be lest so quickly on account of 
mechanical losses or carelessness. If you fix grass at a standard yield, you 
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would never know what losses were taking place, whereas grass would be 
the material which was causing anxiety and you would know that it was 
the weak spot. It is the most important and costly material of any that 
We buy and therefore it is one that we must watch carefully. It is for 
that reason that we struggle to maintain our 42 per cent. 

President. —It is a very very difficult situation from the Tariff Board’s 
point of view. The way I would look at it is this. I probably feel more 
strongly in the Paper enquiry than I have felt in any other enquiry that 
the true test of efficiency is avoidance of waste. 

Mr. Lowe. —Quite. 

President. —You have got all kinds of leakages possible in a paper mill 
and unless you stop that, you don’t get efficiency. If that is so, I should 

like to be able to place my finger fairly definitely on the most important 

material and say here there has been no leakage, because figures do show, 
but every figure that I touch on the grass yield is an elusive kind of figure, 
because it is the various results of various deductions. 

Mr. Lowe. —We have got the cellulose figure of 38 per cent. The mill is 
getting 42 per cent, of the gross weight of grass into paper. 

President. —42 per cent, after all is a theoretical figure. 

Mr. Lowe. —It is not a theoretical figure. It is based on output. 

President. —It is theoretical in the sense that it reflects at the same time 
the yield that you have got out of other materials. It does not stand by 
itself and indicate what you have got out of your grass absolutely. 

Mr, Lowe. —It doesn’t stand by itself as a figure of cellulose from the, 
sabai grass. It stands as a figure of what we have secured from the grass 
we have paid for. It is not a celhilose yield figure from the sabai grass. 
From our own working we are unable to give this to you, but Debra Dun 

tell us it is 41-77 per cent, in Unbleached Pulp or 38-21 per cent, into 

paper and we can say that our grass yield figure is the figure, taking into^ 
account our total grass consumption. 

President. —Fortunately for us we are primarily concerned with bamboo' 
in this enquiry and as far as bamboo is concerned we are on firmer ground. 

Mr. Lowe. —We could never secure the waste material from bamboo 
that we get from grass. That we admit. Bamboo is a straightforward, 
clean material. In bamboo there is not the foreign material. 

President. —I want to ask you one or two questions about your grass 
areas. I understand from your replies that of the three areas which are 
open to you, Singbhum is worked by contractors. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Singbhum Division is worked by contractors. We still 
have forests of our own in Singbhum. That is the Indian States. We have 
leases in 4 States. 

President. —Those areas are still worked departmentally ? 

Mr. McLatchie. 

President. —Do yon still bring your grass from there? 

Mr. McLatchie. —^Yes. 

President. —The areas at Bamnagar you work yourself? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —What about Chota Nagpur? 

Mr. McLatchie. —It is under a contractor. It is called Singbhum. 
Ohota Nagpur is the name of the Division. Singbhum is the Government 
Forest Division. 

President. —Taking your Bamnagar costs, that is your own departmental 
costs, I find your costs have come down very considerably since the last: 
enquiry. 

.Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 
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President. —And analysing your costs, I find the costs have dropped 
pretty nearly under every head. If you take for example the Ramnagar 
cost in 1924-25, 1930-31, cutting, carting and so on has come down from 
Rs. 23-12-0 to Ra. 20-6-0, railway freight from Rs. 16 to Rs. 13-2-6, rent and 
royalty from Bs. 16-14-0 to Rs. 12-11-0 and other charges from Bs. 4-3-0 to 
Rs. 3-7-0. How precisely do you account for these reductions under over¬ 
head? 

Mr. McLafchie.' —There can bo no reduction under cutting and carting, 
because that is paid for by the maund. Any reduction is in what we pay 
to people performing the work. 

President. —An increase in output would make no difference. It is a 
reduction in the actual rates paid for labour. 

Mr. McLatchie. —We have reduced the carting charges. At Ramnagar 
we use a great many camels. In the past we used to bring loose grass. 
We have installed presses and tb.at reduces the cost of transport on grass 
very considerably. 

President. —What about the railway freight? Has the freight been 
reduced since 1924-25 ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —The freight rates have been reduced. The Railway 
■Company was approached in 1924-25 and they gave us a reduction. On the 
other hand some reduction is due to better supervision, packing, etc. 

President. —That would not be included in railway freight? 

Mr. McLatchie.~Yes, it -would be, because -we pay so much per wagon. 
If we can pack it better we can bring more grass in one wagon and that "s 
:a very important factor. 

President. —Apart from .any reduction in freight rates, could you simply 
by better packing get so big a reduction as from Rs. 10 to Rs. 13? 

Mr. McLatchie. —I can not answer off-hand. We have certainly got a 
reduction in that direction. 

President.—We regard this as rather an important point because of the 
variatian.s in the costs of grass. 

Mr. McLatchie. —I will look that up. 

President. —Give us as accurately as you can the real explanation of the 
reductions which have occurred between 1924-26 and 1930-31 as regards 
your Ramnagar forests. 

Mr. McLatchie. —The royalty is a matter of output. 

President. —^Yes, 

Mr. McLatchie. —It includes supervision. 

President. —Will you look up the question of railway freight and let me 
have a brief note? 

Mr. McLatchie. —^Yes. Since 1924 there is a small freight reduction. 

President. —You are expecting a further i-eduction in your costs. How 
would you achieve a reduction? You have already achieved a further 
reduction in your costs. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Our cost has come down from Rs. 1-15-7 which was the 
average cost in 1929-30 to Rs. 1-13-6 -this year. There is a difference of 
As. 2 in that case. 

President. —From the total works expenditure that you give in Foi'm I, 
I gather that your average cost of grass is Rs. 62-7 in 1930. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Slightly under Rs. 2 maund. 

President. —Now the corresponding figure for 1931 would be Rs. 49. 

Mr. McLatchie. —On this particular grass. 

President. —This Rs. 52-7 is the average cost at which you get your 
grass from all these areas. What I want to know is in 1981 what would be 
the corresponding average cost of your grass. I should not be justified in 
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taking Rs. 3 off and saying that Rs. 49 would he your approximate cost in 
1931. 

Mr. McLatchie. —You are only dealing with one particular grass. 

President. —Now the total amount of available grass in these areas is 
somewhere about 18,000 tons according to your estimate. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —So that if you wanted to increase your output of grass paper, 
the available supplies of grass in these areas would be quite sufficient to 
meet your requirements. But suppose you did as a matter of fact try to 
push up your output of grass paper to anything like that extent, would 
you be able to obtain sufficient grass? 

Mr. McLatchie. —The areas that I have shown are areas which we can 
work through contractors at stated prices. 

President. —You don’t as a matter of fact anticipate any increase. 

Mr. McLatchie. —No. 

President. —Your position in that respect is different as I understand 
from your replies. We addressed the same question to Titaghur Paper 
Mills and there, when we suggested that they should frame an estimate of 
costs on the assumption that about 70 per cent, is grass, taking their pre¬ 
sent output in No. 1 mill, that more or less corresponds to the proportion 
of grass that we suggested, whereas in your case if we restricted you to 
20 per cent, of imported pulp, the whole of that would go into your Badami, 
Brown and mill wrappers. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —Because you are using strong sulphite. If you meant to 
keep your connection in the market and sell your accustomed quantity with 
the present position in regard to gunnies, yon would probably be able to 
u.se the whole of that quantity of imported pulp with strong sulphite for 
these unbleached papers with the result that you would be compelled to 
have 100 per cent, grass furnish which of course would be absurd. 

Mr.. McLatchie. —It really was not quite what you wanted. 

President. —That was not the position which we clearly visualised, so 
that your costs would represent a situation which cannot possibly arise. 

Mr. McLafchie.-~Yes, in view of our using 20 per cent, of wood pulp in 
other qualities of paper. 

President, —^We come to Question 11. The results that you have obtained 
in regard to bamboo are not of course very important from a practical point 
of view because you are still very much in the experimental stage. 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yes,. 

President .—But thert are one or two things that I would like to ask 
you. 1 would first like to have an idea of the system that you are adopt¬ 
ing at present for the mechanical treatment of bamboo, T should like to 
have an accurate statement of that for the purpose of record. 

Mr. Lowe. —You mean for the crushing of bamboo? 

President. —First of all, you get your bamboo delivered as split. 

Mr. Lowe. —A portion of it we have received as split bamboo. 

President. —What is the bamboo that you are using generally? 

Mr. Lowe.—DendrocJarmis Strictus; that is our main supply. 

President. —That is rather bigger than melocannal 

Mr. Lowe. — Yes, slightly. 

President. —And the bamboo which is not split goes straight into the- 
crusher? 

Mr. Lowe. —^Yes. 

President. —How many pairs of rolls are there in this new crusher that' 
you have? 
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Mt. Lowe. —Three pairs. 

President. —Each with different surface characteristics? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —^When the bamboo is fed into the crusher, the crusher not 
merely crushes; it also cuts or breaks it. 

Mr. Lowe. —It breaks it. “ Cut ” would be a wrong term. 

President. —What happens is that when the bamboo is fed into the first 
pair of rolls, that pair of rolls has the effect of not merely to some extent 
■of crushing bamboo but also breaking it. 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —What happens in the first pair of rolls? 

Mr. Lowe. —Breaking takes place in the first pair of rolls. 

President. —It breaks it into pieces of what length? 

Mr. Lowe. —2| to 3 inches. 

President .—It is these pieces that go into the second pair of rolls? 

•Mr. Lowe. —^Yes. 

President. —Would not there be some difficulty about the automatic pas¬ 
sage of these broken pieces from the first pair to the second pair of rolls? 

Mr. Lowe. —They go by gravity. The broken piece.? of bamboo fall down 
the chute into the second pair of rolls, so that the feeding of the second 
pair of rolls is continuous. 

President. —The whole thing goas automatically from the second into the 
third ? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. We have made a slight alteration there. In order to 
assist that, we have put in a small conveyor which turns on the top of the 
split bamboo and passes it into the last set of rolls. 

President. —That is to say, the way ib works now is tliat the broken pieces 
are fed into the second pair by gravity. 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —From the second into the 3rd pair, it is fed by a conveyor. 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes, by a mechanical contrivance. 

President .—It is really a make-shift? 

Mr. Lowe.—No. 

President. —It is really a permanent part of the show? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President.—Lj mechanical arrangement, it is fed into the third. 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —When it emerges from the third pair of rolls, the crushing 
part of the work is done. 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —Then, what happens? 

Mr. Lowe. —It goes straight into the digester. 

President. —There is no process of dusting or cleaning? 

Mr. Lowe. —No. I think that the term ‘ crushing ’ in the case of our 
bamboo machine is perhaps a bit wrong, because it not only crushes but 
has a tendency to open the fibres out. Crushing by sheer dead weight is 
only a portion of our treatment. 

President.—That is to say, your ci'usher is really an attempt to combine 
crushing, cutting and splintering. 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —Those pieces thiit we saw when we were there were so to 
speak opened oTit for the penetration of liquor; that is a process that takes 
place in the crusher itself. 
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Mr. Lowe. —Yes, it does. 

President.—A& regards your digestion process, are you following the 
straightforward overhead process? 

Mr. Lowe. —We did so shortly after the crushers were started but we 
have since had comparatively successful results with fractional boiling. 

President. —The results shown on page 11 (2) were obtained on the over¬ 
head method. 

Mr. Lowe. —^Yes. 

President. —And the figures that yon are now getting on the fractional 
method are an improvement 

Mr. Lowe. —^The principal improvement in our fractional experiments is 
in regard to bleach. We gave 15 per cent. At present we find that 14 per 
cent, bleach would do with the fractional digestion process. 

President. —There is no reduction in the steaming time? Is it still ten 
hours ? 

Mr. Lowe. —There is a slight reduction in the steaming pei'iod. Caustic 
soda and sodium sulphate practically remain unchanged. 

President. —How long have you been trying the fractional method? 

Mr. Lowe. —h'or quite a week. 

President. —Is it fractional sulphate or is it fractional pure soda pro- 
■cess ? 

Mr. Lowe. —Fractional sulphate, although we term it sodium sulphide. 
President. —^You use both soda and sodium sulphide? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —In what proportion? 

Mr. Lowe. —1 to 2. 

President. —66 per cent, of caustic? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes, and 33 per ccut. of sodium sulphide. The proportion 
to the bamboo pulp is as is stated here 25 and 18‘7. 

President. —On air dry weight of bamboo? 

Mr. Loioe.—Yes. 

President. —How many digesters have you? 

Mr. Lowe. —Six. 

President. —How many of these are used for bamboo? 

Mr. Lowe,—They are all being used at present in turn. 

President. —In what way do you carry out the fractional process? T^o 
whole boiling is done in one digester? 

Mr. Lowe. —^Yes, in two stages. 

President. —The first stage takes how many hours? 

Mr. Lowe. —1 to ho;jrs. 

President. —What is the pressure? 

Mr. Lowe. —10 to 12 lb.s. 

President, —Could you give me that in centigrade? 

Mr. Lowe.—10 lbs. = 115°0. 

President. —One hour at that pressure? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —Then comes the next boiling? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. The next boiling varies from 7 to 8 hours and a pres¬ 
sure of 45 lbs, is required. 45 lbs.=145°C. 

President. —That is to say, it is 8 to 9 hours at an average pressure of 
40 lbs. 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes, 8 to 9 hours. 

PAPEE—I Q 
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PTesideni, —That is some reduction on the figures which you had on the 
overhead process? 

Mr. Lowe. —^Yes, 

President, —^You have reduced the period by one hour and you have 
reduced the average pressure by about 6 lbs. 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —How many digesters at a time do you use for bamboo 
digestion ? 

Mr. Lowe. —As we are placed to-day we ai'e using about 3 or 4 boilers 
at a time. 

President. —Three boilers simultaneously deal with bamboo? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —And the liquor is used on the counter-flow principle? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —From one digester to another? 

Mr. Lowe.- —It is actually drained from the boiler and taken back to the 
storage tank and then passed into the second boiler. 

President. —Why do you do that? 

Mr. Lowe. —It is a matter of arrangement. 

President.—The arrangement that you have now makes it necessary I 
suppose. 

Mr. Lowe.—y.as. With the boilers that we have there is no method of 
putting liquor into the boiler except by opening the boiler. 

President. —Would it be possible for you, Mr. McLatohie, to give me some 
idea of the variation of your coal eon.5umption ? Yoir give a figure of 3‘5 
tons of coal per ton of paper? 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yes. 

president,—That is not exactly the kind of figure that would help us 
because it involves the ooonomy that has resulted from imported pulp, what¬ 
ever it is. 

Mr. McLatehie.—Y&s. 

President. —What I want is this. If you could give me the consumption 
of coal per ton of unbleached pulp and then give me the quantity of coal 
required for converting one ton of unbleiiohod pulp into pay er, it would be 
Useful. 

Mr, MclMtchie. —Do you want it divided up? 

President. —I was suggesting that it should be divided, because that was 
the only way in which we could get actual figures. If I take the whole 
quantity of coal that yon expended on the manufacture of paper from begin¬ 
ning to end, then I shall not be able to discount the economy that you have 
effected by the use of imported pulp, if you give me on the one hand the 
consumption of coal in the production of pulp and then if you give me the 
consumption of coal required for converting pulp into paper, that would 
give me a clearer idea. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —Would you be able to send a note? 

Mr, McLatcliie.~~Yes. 

President.—U is rather important bocau.se I find that the T.T.riff Board 
in 1935 had some strong things to say in respect of coal consumption ? 

Mr. Mcljatchie.—Yes, very strong things. 

President.—Which, helped the coal industry at the time. It would be 
rather interesting if we could say something on this point. I find that your 
soda recovery percentage is over 78 now. 

Mr. McLatchie. —^Yes. That is the figure we have given you for 12 
months. ^ 
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President.—-Tha,t is 78-2 per cent. Tlie corresponding figure for 1924 
was 48-9 per cent. 

Mr, McLatchie. —^Yes. 

President. —I take it that you have more or less reached the maximum 
amount of recovery? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —What is supposed to be the standard European practice? 

Mr. McLatchie. —84 or 85, I have seen figures recently quoted as high 
as 92 to 95. 

President. —Looking through the evidence that the Tariff Board collected 
in 1924 I find that at that time the normal practice was somewhere about 80. 

Mr. McLatchie. —80 to 83 was considered so then and even to-day. 

Pr esident .—Reading about that in trade journals; there is, I find, a 
tendency to fix the limit higher, and that, I take it, is due to improved 
methods of recovery that have been adopted. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. — If it is possible to get a normal recovery of 85 per cent, on 
Esparto ius there any reason why we shonld not get much the same figure 
out here provided the same methods are adopted? 

Mr. McLatchie. —The greatest difiiculty is that Sahai grass does not 
release the soda liquor as freely as Esparto. 

President. —You mean it absorbs it? 

Mr. McLatchie.—li retains it. In the case of Esparto grass we get the 
liquor drained from the boiler with one wash easily. The strong liquor 
drains away leaving a very much smaller percentage of soda to be dealt 
with in the wash than we can ever get from Sabai grass. In other words, 
soda clings to Sabai grass much more than it does to Esparto grass. 

President. —So that wo are justified in a.ssuming that if the normal Euro¬ 
pean practice in Esparto is 85 per cent., we should not be entitled to expect 
anything more than 80 per cent, out here? 

Mr. McLatchie. —I should think that 80 iier cent, is a very good 
recovery. The only wa.y by whicii we might furtlier impi-ove our recovery 
and which wo are thinking about, is by cutting oiii- Sabai grass. Our grass 
is extremely long. Esparto gra-ss is only about 1,8 inches and probably a 
good deal less. 

President. —And Sabai? 

Mr. McLatchie. —3 or 4 feet. 

President. —How does the cutting improve the situation? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Cutting imiiroves it because it packs easier in the boiler 
and does not get into hanks. If it gets into hanks you would pick it out 
without being washed, whereas if you cut the grass it boils better, it washes 
better and there is the possibility that the recovery might improve. 

President. —This figure of 78 that you get is on cut grass? 

Mr. McLatchie. —No. 

President. —So that there is some direction in which improvement is 
expected ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. We undertook cutting of Sabai grass as a result 
of our knowledge of Esparto. We have been fortunate enough to have 
worked Esparto grass at Raniganj, just a small quantity of it. 

Pre.sident. —What is the size of your digestera? 

Mr. Lowe. —1-| tons and tons. 

President. —They are rather small sizes, aren’t they? 

Mr. Lowe. —^Yes, they are. 

Q 2 ' 
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President. —They are not economical to -work. I should think that 
digesters of that size wonld mean a somewhat uneconomical method o£ 
digestion ? 

Mr. Lowe. —We can make these economical. 

President. —The results that you have got so far in the fractional method' 
have got to be adjusted ■with reference to the capacity of the digesters, that 
is to say, supposing you used 2i or 3 ton or 4 ton digesters your results 
would be considerably better than they are now? 

Mr. Lowe. —They probably will be better. 

President. —So that in making a comparison of your results and others’ 
results it may be necessary to take that factor into account. All the boilers 
we have seen are cylindrical; -what is the advantage of a spherical boiler? 

Mr. Lowe. —You eliminate the possibility of having anything undigested. 

President. —Spherical is rather an older type, is it not? 

Mr. Lowe, —It is difficult to say; there are spherical boilers even to-d»y 
being installed. 

President. —But the vogue is cylindrical. 

Mr. Lowe.- —Yes, upright stationary. 

President. —Youi’s is a revolving digester? 

Mr. Lowe. —^The 2^ ton one is a cylindrical digester but it revolves on its 
own axis. It was a method which Mr. Raitt investigated. 

President. —You have taken 10 years’ lease of this Sambalpnr area that 
you are referring to? 

Mr. McLatckie. —Yes. We have taken a" definite lease and since we have 
done so the forest department have been offering ns what they think is a 
still better area. Wo have taken Sambalpnr west and Sambalpnr east is 
what now is being offered to us. 

President. —Have there been any definite forest surveys in the area? 

Mr, McLatchie. —Presumably there has been a fairly close survey because 
for the area they have leased to us they give a figure of 10,000 tons of bam¬ 
boo, and that is not the entire forest. They say that the quantity of bam¬ 
boo available annually in East Sambalpnr area, they are now ofering us^ 
is something like 18,000 tons. 

President. —On -what kind of rotation is this estimated? 

Mr. McLatchie .—Four or five years. 

President. —Have you had anj' definite communication from Government 
giving these figures ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —We have definite communications from Government 
stating that there is 10,000 tons of bamboo in the west division. As regards 
the other division that we are now considering the Conservator of Forests 
has stated the figure for the number of bamboos as 40 lakhs available for 
extraction per annum. We have taken 400 bamboos to a ton. In another 
division in the same area he sta.ted to us verbally that we can get an esti¬ 
mated outturn of 32 lakhs a year. Why they are offering this other division 
to us now is because they think that from the transport point of view it is 
more favourable than the western division. The 40 lakh area is only 12 miles 
from Samhalpur station and the 32 lakh area i.s 16 miles from Sambalpnr 
station and we understand that there is a fairly decent road. 

President. —How exactly is transport to be done from Sambalpnr p 

Mr. McLatchie. —In the .area we have examined, that is this 10,000 tom 
area, the bamboo has to be carted. 

President. —And then taken by rail to Raniganj ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 
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President. —Wiiat is the distance by rail? 

Mr. McLatchie. —About 300 miles. 

Pre.sident. —Have you worked out any approximate estimate of the cost 
of bamboo delivered at Raniganj, taking, say, the East Division? 

Mr. McLidehie. —Not on the East Division, On the West Division we 
have woi'ked oiit an approximate cost of Rs. 32 to Rs. 34 a ton delivered at 
the mill at ordinary railway freight which we secured from Sambalpur at 
Rs, l‘2-8-0 per ton. Since we secured these figures we have been given 
definitely to understand by the railwa,ys that when we are ready for extrac¬ 
tion they are jirepared to make a considerable reduction in the freight 
which is now ruling from that station to Raniganj, 

President. —At the rates quoted now by the railways for the West Divi¬ 
sion you get a figure of Rs‘. 32 to Rs. 34 at the mills, if you get the East 
Division and get better railway rates .... 

Mr. McLatchie. —It is exactly the same despatching station. 

President. —Then it is only tlie transport from the forest? As far as the 
estimates' go, we can take Rs. 32 to Rs. 34 as the outside figure? 

Mr. McLatchie. —The reduction in railway freight alone 1 think will be 
about Bs. 4 to 5 per ton. 

President. —Rs. 32 which you have mentioned, is that your estimated 
figure for air dry bamboo? 

Mr. McTjatohie. —For bamboo as it comes out of the forest; moisture has 
got to he calculated on that. 

President. —Can you give us a figure for air dry bamboo? 

Mr. McLatchie. —The average moisture you can take as 18 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —You say you get a certain amount of bamboo from the con¬ 
tractors; how do you arrange with them? 

Mr. McTjatchie. —We dry the bamboo and extract the moisture from the 
bamboo—we get it bone dry—we allow them 10 per cent, and if there is 8 
per cent, excess moisture in the bamboo that is deducted. 

President. —^That is to say the price that you give here is the price that 
you have worked for bone diy bamboo? 

Mr. McLatchie.—Ms. 27 per ton of bone dry bamboo. 

President.—From Rs. 27 if we deduct 10 per cent, we get air dry? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —If we want to know the corresponding price of bamboo as 
you get it from the forest we have got to deduct another 8 per cent, from 
the air dry? 

Mr. McTjatchie. —You can deduct 18 per cent, on the average as the 
mbisture in the bamboo coming to Raniganj in May-June. If we take it 
to-day it a'ould be about 25 per cent. 

President. —Taking- it for the whole season 18 per cent, is a reasonable 
amount ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —This quotation that you give for American pulp, is it for an 
actual purchase made by you? 

Mr. McTjatchie. —Yes, 

President. —That is to say, is it simply a contract that you have made 
for future delivery? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes, hut not in any way in large quantities. It would 
be something like 600 tons. 

President. —If for 600 tons you have got a quotation of £9-7-6 for a 
bigger consignment would you not get a better quotation? 

Mr. McLatchie. —They have an excess of pulp and that is why they are 
offering pulp (which is quite good pulp, I won’t .say a.s good as Scandinavian 
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pulp) at suck a low price. But tke Scandinavian mills are still maintain* 
ing the price of £11. 

President.—Are there considerable quantities of these coming in? 

Mr. McTMchie.—l don’t think so. These contracts are made in London 
by our London office. 

President. —This is a quotation from your London office? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes—a purchase. 

President. —I suppose we should be justified in taking the current Scandi¬ 
navian price as the standard price at the moment? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —Standard price for 1931 we may take as £10-10-0 c.i.f. ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —£10-10-0 to £10-15-0. 

Mr. Boag. —Are these prices for Scandinavian pulp? 

Mr. McLatchie. —£9-7-6 is American. 

President. —Strong pulp £8-16-0, that is also American? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President .—If they are able to land these shipments out in India at these 
prices, have you any kind of definite evidence for suggesting that more ship¬ 
ments and in larger quantities might not come? 

Mr, McLatchie .—^No, I have not. 

President .—From your impression of the situation do you still think 
that Scandinavia predominates the market? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President .—Have there been any suggestions made to you by the Tita- 
ghur Mills in regard to the Cuttack scheme? 

Mr. McLatchie .—Yes. If the financial liability, etc., is feasible for us. We 
will further consider entering into the Cuttack scheme with the Titaghur 
Paper Mills. Wo have of course thought about it for a number of years and 
talked matters over with them. 

President .—If that scheme matured and if conditions were definitely 
favourable, then you would rather draw your supplies of bamboo pulp from 
the Cuttack mill rather than work your own area in Sambalpur. 

Mr. McLatchie .—If the Cuttack scheme materializes and produces pulp 
without it being necessary for us to do so at Raniganj, we should possibly 
transfer our requirements to the joint mill which we, along with Titaghur, 
might establish. 

President .—Anyway it is far too much in the stage of experiment. 

ilfr. McLatchie .—We still have to find a lot of bamboo pulp beside what 
w© can make ourselves. We have a big gap to fill up. 

President .—Even it you are able to make all the bamboo pulp for which 
you have the capacity in your plant, even then you might need to buy about 
2,000 tons of pulp from outside. 

Mr. McLatchie .—Yes, 2,000 to 3,000 tons. The idea is naturally to develop 
it along with the Titaghur Mills. 

President .—You speak on page 25 of the possibility of packing papers 
being made out of bamboo pulp. The kinds of packing paper that you are 
thinking of are kraft. 

Mr. McLatchie .—Imitation kraft. There is a difference between kraft and 
imitation kraft. 

President.—Do you expect that genuine kraft would be made satisfactorily 
here out of bamboo pulp? 

Mr. McLatchie .—^It is rather difficult to state from the limited amount 
of experiments we have done. It -appears to us that the bamboo fibre is 
such that there is a possibility of being able to make use of it largely in 
kraft. 
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President. —What about Manilla? 

Mr. MeLatchie.- —You mean that type of strong paper? 

President, —^Yes. Could you use bamboo for that? 

_ Mr. MeLatchie. —We don’t say for one moment that it is possible. We 
only say that from the point of view of fibre and the look of the paper we 
believe that there is a possibility. 

President. —Supposing for argument’s sake we accepted your statement 
that based on the fibre examination there was a considerable pi'obabiljty that 
bamboo puli^ might be used for imitation kraft, what proportion would the 
imitation kraft and papers of that class form to the total packing paper 
imported into this country. Taking 1929-30? 

Mr. MeLatchie. —^14,000 tons. To-day we make a conservative estimate 
of about 8,000 to 9,000 tons of kraft paper at least of those classes of 
paper which are imported in large quantities. 

President. —^You would say that approximately about |rds of the packing 
paper imported into India are of the classes for which bamboo pulp might be 
used. 

Mr, MeLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing a suggestion of that kind for argument’s sake 
was seriously considered, how exactly would the necessary distinction be made 
for customs purposes? Supposing, for example, it was decided to continue 
protection on the assumption that hanrboo pulp could be utilised and an 
additional class of paper is also brought under the protective scheme—that 
additional paper is imitation kraft and packing papers corresponding to 
that class—how exactly would you make the necessary discrimination among 
the classes of paper? 

Mr. MeLatchie. —^We call it kraft which is a standard paper. 

President. —Is genuine kraft not different from imitation kraft? 

Mr, MoTjatchie. —I am saying it is different. They are both used for the ‘ 
same purpose and if it was decided that kraft was to receive protection, we 
would have to protect all kraft paper. 

President. —I don’t follow. 

Mr. McXafc/iie.—Protection would have to be given to kraft packing paper 
Irrespective of whether it i.s what is known as genuine kraft or imitation 
kraft. 

President. —The classes of packing paijer which are not covered by kraft, 
are they superior paper? 

Mr. MeLatchie. —Presumably they are cheap mechanical packing paper. 

President. —To which the test of 65 per cent, would apply. 

Mr. MeLatchie. —Probably very largely it would apply. 

President. —You admit with regard to your head office expenses and 
managing commission, that your rates are higher than the rates which are 
customary. 

Mr. MeLatchie. —In regard to commission only. 

President. —That is to say in making an estimate of the fair selling price 
for the Indian industry as we calculate it, a figure on the line on which 
your rates are fixed would be much too high. 

Mr. MeLatchie. —It is the usual 10 per cent. 

President, —^What is the Calcutta practice in this matter? 

Mr. MeLatchie. —It is 10 per cent. 

President. —10 per cent, of the profits before depreciation? 

Mr. MeLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —In our other enquiries we have found about 10 per cent, 
profit before depreciation is the recognised rate on the Calcutta side. 

Mr. MeLatchie. —Yes. 
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Mr. Italnmtoola. —In answer to question 1, you say under I) that there 
is one Indian and four British Directors. May I know when that one Indian 
was appointed as a Director. 

Mr. McTMtchie. —He has been our Director for the last 10 or 11 years. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —^Is he a nominee of the Managing Agents or the share¬ 
holders’ representative P 

Mr. McLatchie. —Shareholders’ representative. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You state here that there are no Indians on the superior 
management of the mill. May I know whether you have made any efforts 
to get anybody on the superior managementP 

Mr. McLatchie. —We have made efforts and we are making efforts in con¬ 
nection with our apprentices. That is the line on which we are working. 
Their agreements are such that if they can go through their training and 
complete it, ultimately they will receive a post which is on the administrative 
side of the Company. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —That question is exhaustively dealt with by you in reply 
to question No. 22. As far as I know you have made no special efforts to 
get anybody in the superior management since protection was given to you 
in 1926. 

Mr. McLatchie. —No. 

Mr. Bahim.toola.- —I tliiuk it must be made clear to you, Gentlemen, that 
it is very difficult for a Tariff Board to consider the question of protection 
when this question which is one of the essential questions laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission is not going to be fulfilled by the mills who want or desire- 
protection and who have already enjoyed protection. You say that your 
crusher which you have installed has got a, makers’ guarantee. Have you 
got any other machinery from those makers F 

Mr. McLatchie, —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say that from your experience you think that that 
guarantee is likely to be fulfilled. 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —May I know whut experience you have? 

Mr. Loive. —Our practical experience of its working at the mills. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.. —I was just told that the crusher had just been installed. 

Mr. Lowe.—We have had a cei'tain amount of experience since the 
machine was installed. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As a matter of fact wlien the Tariff Board visited the 
mill they were informed that the plant was only installed two or three days 
-ago and it is hardly an experience for you to say that the expectations are 
going to be fulfilled. 

Mr. Lowe. —The machine is put to certain very definite tests. If it does 
not stand those tests, then we conclude that the makers’ guarantee will not 
be substantiated. But when wc find that the machine has stood the heaviest 
tests that it is submitted to, we assume that all things being well, it will 
come up to the makers’ guarantee. 

Mr. Bahim.toola. —You have no personal experience of the makers in 
respect of any other machinery in your mill? 

Mr. Lowe. —No. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —You say your primary materials also include English 
clay, Indian and yellow clay. May I know what exactly it means? Are you 
using primary as primary materials along with grass. 

Mr. McLatchie. —^Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —You make paper out of these. 

Mr. McLatchie. —No. 

Mr. Bahimioola.—Jt means that these must he considered as auxiliary 
materials. 
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Mr. Lowe. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question No. 4 you gave us to understand 
that the term semi-bleached is a misnomer, 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do I understand that if you had not put this term you 
would have found difhoulty in inducing Government to purchase your paper? 

Mr. McLatchie.—Government call it semi-bleached. We know what they 
mean by semi-bleached, and tender samples accordingly. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—It you had not called it semi-bleached, Government 
would not have gone in for this class of paper. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Government fix a standard. It is not our standard. 
We tender to Government for year to year but Government fix their original 
standards. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —To put it rightly, may I say that this semi-bleached is 
not the same as it is understood by the other mills. 

Mr. McLatchie. —We know it as semi-bleached, but the point is that if 
we say semi-bleached, you may imagine that it is only half bleached, but it 
is not so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is 100 per cent, bleached. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Practically it is almost as highly bleached as any white 
printing. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the chief classes of iDaper you are producing, 
50 per cent, of that is white printing, and 30 per cent, of that is common 
badami and browns. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Those are most of the classes on which you are con¬ 
centrating. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. We have 21 machines working on white papers and 
the balance on hadami browns and wrapper^. If orders for badami and 
wrappers are short, the half machine is taken off out of this work and put on 
whit® papers. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In your reply to question No. 6 you say “ We would 
further mention that our bamboo figures should be accepted with reserve 
as our experiments have not been on a sufficiently large scale to be conclu¬ 
sive ”, But you give 2 tons 10 cwts, as the quantity of bamboo required 
to make one ton of joaper. Is that your experience,^ 

Mr. McLatchie. —We ask you to take it with considerable reserve. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At present your experience is that? 

Mr. McLatchie. —I am afraid we cannot confirm it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^You cannot confirm it? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Not yet. We have taken a figure which we understand 
to be the general practice. Approximately that is the general standard. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —-You have no figure at your disposal at present? 

Mr. McLatchie. —No definite yield figure, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —On page 9, I find that as regards the Ramnagar field, 
the amount shown against “ other charges ” in 1924-25 was Rs. 4-3-6 and 
in 1927-28 only Rs. 3, and in 1930-31 it has again gone up to Rs. 3-7. Will 
you) tell us why? 

Mr. McLatchie. —That is entirely due to the variation in outturn. Those 
figures are calculated on the outturn, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^As regards Nagpur Field, the amount shown against 
other charges ” in 1924-25 was Rs. 3-8-2 and in 1930-31 only Re. 1-8-11, 

Mr. McLatchie. —In the Nagpur field, until 1928, we had an Assistant in 
charge of the area. He left us in 1928. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That accounts for the reduction? 
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Mr. McLatrihie. —Yes. This expenditure shewn here is expenditure 
incurred in repairs to godown, etc. It is not a labour charge, whereas in 
the other one there was a certain amoiint of labour charge—that was the pay 
of the Assistant. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —In reply to Question 10, you say “ We consider the 
railway freights offered to the industry are reasonable for the large traffic 
carried”. Do you mean the freights on the auxiliary materials? 

Mr. McLatchie. —We mean in every way. 

Mr. It,nhim,t()nla. —Even regarding paper? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Have you not received any circular from the East 
Indian jRailway or any other railw.ay saying that tliey are going to increase 
the rates? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Unfortunately we have. 

. Mr. Itahimtoola. —In the light of that, do you wish to modify that state¬ 
ment or do you consider even the revi.sed rates rea.sonahle? 

Mr. McLatchie. —We must do that. The rates that the Railways have 
proposed represent in some cases an increase of as much as 58 per cent. 
We cannot call that reasonable. That is the case from Howrah right up 
to the iilaces where they come into competition with the other railways on 
the other side of India which are transporting paper from Karachi and 
Bombay, and to those places the differences are reduced. In other words 
the freight rates to the areas to which we send most of our goods have 
considerably increased. In the other nrea,s where competition comes from 
the other railways the increa.se drops down to 13 per cent. It ranges from 
58 per cent, to 13 per cent. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.—So far as those places where you have to send most of 
your paper are concerned, you have to pay a considerable increase? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —As regards your reply to Question 11,- you have only 
recently taken up tlie question of bamboo. 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.—hi spite of the fact that protection was granted in )Q25 
and the mills were asked to do the exploratory work in connection with 
bamboo ? 

Mr. McLatchie.- —Yes. 

Mr. Ltahimioola. —You say that your principal difficulty has been to find 
out a crusher for the bamboo? 

Mr. McLatchie.—Yos. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Since when did you begin to consider the question of 
bamboo ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —We started considering the question of bamboo probably 
in the year 1926. Our difficulty has been that our mill as it was placed 
then was in no position to undertake the manufacture of bamboo until 
such time as another power plant and bleaching plant could be installed. 
Dru.shing is the very last thing in the operation to be arranged for. It is 
no good crushing bamboo wbeiii we cannot do anything with it,—when we 
have not got power, steam or other auxiliary plant to carry on the process; 
so that to start with, we had to lay down a new steam plant, an electrical 
power plant and a new bleaching plant to deal with bamboo. The last 
thing has been the crusher. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I understand from this statement that you have spent 
Rs. 4,1.5,000 purely on the question of installing plants suitable for bamboo? 

Mr. M-eJjatchie. —Ye,s. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —All that took time? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 
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Mr, Ttaliinitoola. —In reply to Question 14 you have stated that you will 
be using 160 tons monthly of wood pulp. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

Mr. Jtahimtoola. —Is that a permanent requirement of yours.? 

Mr. McLatchie. —That is a permanent requirement until such time as we 
can replace it by the bamboo pulp that we hope to make jointly at Cuttack 
or until we can secure bamboo pulp from the British Development Trust. 
As far as we ourselves are concerned w’e think that the arrangements that 
we are making now for the manufacture of bamboo pulp is for our maximum 
capacity and we would prefer to secure the balance from some Indian 
company that may he making it here. 

Mr. liahimtoolo.. —Do you expect in course of time to do away altogether 
with the requirements of imported wood pulp? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoula. —You gave us to understand that you would still bo 
requiring wood pulp for emergency purposes. 

Mr. McLatchie. —We should require it for emergency purposes, unless 
we can replace the emergency supply by stocking Indian bamboo pulp. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Even for storing jmrposes you would be able to use 
bamboo pulp if it was available? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes, if it is available in the same condition in which 
we at present import wood pnlp. You know that it comes in sheste, and is 
in the ideal condition for storing. 

Mr. Bahimtoolo. —If that is so, I cannot understand the last paragraph 
of your answer to Question 14—“ Supplies of imported wood pulp have been 
and will always be required to maintain and secure output and also to allow 
our mills to work on the most economic level ”, 

Mr. McLatchie. —There is a slight doubt. To start with, we have not 
gone so far into the question of bamboo as possibly others have. It is Just 
possible that we may require imported wood pulp for special qualities of 
paper for which hamboo pulp will not he suitable. The essential thing 
is to have materials available in the country which will enable us to keep 
our mills running to capacity if any difficulty comes about. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I quite understand that you want it for emergency 
purposes. But you say that supplies of imported wood pulp have been, and 
will always be required to maintain and secure output, and also to allow 
our mills to work on the most economical level. That is why I ask you 
whether you still doubt the success of bamboo? 

Mr, McLatchie. —^Not by any means. We have not had sufficient experi¬ 
ence to say that the bamboo pulp wiU meet evei'y requirement. We believe 
that it will meet the great majority of conditions, but whether it will meet 
every condition remains to be proved. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You don’t consider the present prices of wood pulp as 
anything like stationary? 

Mr. McLatchie. —No. We believe that as soon as the trade depression 
departs and the demand at home increases the price, of wood pulp also will 
go up. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you think that the present prices of wood pulp aie 
unremunerative ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —According to our advices, they are distinctly so. If you 
like I will read extracts from various letters we have received? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are they authentic and authoritative? 

Mr. McLatchie. —They are from our London correspondent,s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In reply to Question 16 you say “ The demands made 
by the Jute Mills for old and torn gunny, increased the market price to 
such an extent as to prohibit its use for Badami and Brown wrapping 
papers Now your experiments have shewn that you can replace that by 
bamboo pulp? 
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Mr. Mf.Latchie. —^Yes. In fact, our manufacture of bamboo pulp until 
quite recently (and which we are now bleaching) was used principally in those 
papers, 

Mr. Bahimfoola .—^You are at present not using the Indian China clay? 

Mr. McLaichie. —Not to the extent that some others are using it; not 
because we don’t wish to use it but because of the quality. The quality has 
improved considerably lately. Our difficulty is that the plant at flaneegimge 
for clay mixing is limited and designed very largely for the use of imported 
China clay which is very much cleaner than the Indian China clay, 

ilfr. Mahimtoola .—According to you, you have to put in a strainer—a 
B 2 :)eeial strainer plant? 

Mr. McLatchie.. —We .are imtting in an entirely new plant. 

Mr. liahinitoula. —Just to use the Indian China clay? 

Mr. McLatcIiie. —Yes. 

Mr. liaUimtoola. —Then all your requirements will be met by the Indian 
China clay? 

Mr. McLaichie. —^Y'es. There is no reason why they should not he. 
Even to-day if we had a large enough plant, we could make use of Indian 
clay for at least a considerable proportion of our requirements. 

Mr. Itahhntoola. —As regards Question 22: I would like to know what 
is the period of apprenticeship you have fixed? 

Mr. MoLatcMe. —5 years. 

Mr. liahimtoola, —Most of the boy.s are likely to be employed in the mill? 

Mr. MciofcAtc.—Under the indenture we offer them definite employment. 

Mr. Liahimtoola. —Suppose a man is trained and has got a technical 
degree in Europe has he still to go through this five years period? 

Mr. MoLatehic. —A degree won’t help him very much. 

Mr, Bahimtoola.Suppose he is a chemist or suppose he is an electrical 
engineer? 

Mr. McLatchie, —If he has had training then he is suitable. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Over and above the period which he puts in at any 
recognized College would you take him straight off without putting him 
through the five years period? 

Mr. McLatchie.—1 had better explain that the five years training is for 
apprentices on the paper making side of the mill where long training is 
necessary. If we get a man coming along who is a chemist he is put on 
the chemist side of the business straight away without any sort of lengthy 
apprenticeship. It is purely a matter then of his getting used to the 
materials which we are using. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I understand from your statement here that at present 
you are undertaking the training of seven men in the electrical department, 
six in the engineering department and 10 in the engineering shops. I can’t 
understand why graduates for this class of work are not found suitable. 

Mr. McLatchie. —They are not graduates in the sense of apprenticeship 
for pafier making. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —My point is this. You can only take apprentices for 
that class of work which is difficult <and which people have not handled 
before, but these are departments for which you can get proirerly trained 
and qualified men and I don’t understand what is the special training you 
are giving them and why for such a long period? 

Mr. McLaichie. —We don’t limit the period of training on the engineering 
side but only on the paper mill side—where they are tivained for so long in 
the beater house, so long on the paper machines, so long on the chemical 
section, etc. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is your experience of these youths? Are they 
inclined to put in hard work? 
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Mr. McLaichie. —The lads we have now are certainly the best we have 
had so far. Some of them have done 18 months. 

Mr. Bahwitoola. —Are jou at present producing any kraft paper or 
imitation kraft paper? 

Mr. McLatchie. —No. 

Mr. liaMmtoola. —Have you any personal experience of this class of 
paper ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Not the making of it. We are only judging from the 
look of the fibre that there is a possibility of bamboo being suitable for that 
class of paper which has come into great prominence during the past five 
years. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —^Without making it you want us to get this class of 
paper protected? 

Mr. McLatchie. —It is only a suggestion. I think we go on to suggest 
that when the Indian mills are in a position to convince the Government 
and the public then they should receive protection. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —That means that you want us to make a suggestion to 
Government that Government should be empowered to legislate on the 
subject? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes, as soon as the mills are able to convince Govern¬ 
ment that they are in a position to manufacture this class of paper. 

Mf. liahimtoola. —^You state in answer to Question 25 that “In the 
Punjab two projects are in hand for the manufacture of strawboards, which 
with encouragement and assistance for a limited period would, we feel sure, 
bring into existence a flourishing enterprise”. May I know whether your 
information is first hand? 

Mr. McLatchie. —We know that the Punjab is the best situated province 
for the manufacture of atrawboards. Only a certain kind of straw is suit¬ 
able for that purpose. Paddy straw is unsuitable, it must be wheatstraw 
and both the projects that we have heard of in the Punjab are situated in 
the wheat producing area which is the most suitable locality for the manufac¬ 
ture of strawboards. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Have you personally seen any of these places? 

Mr. McLatchie. —No. But seeing that the material is there we imagine 
that the chances are that the projects would be successful. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You are against a duty on wood pulp? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —And your ground is that it will work as a detriment? 

Mr. McLatchie. —^Yes. Until such time as the bamboo industry is in 
such force as to meet the pulp requirements of the various paper mills, 
we consider that wood pulp should be left unprotected. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would you suggest some method by which bamboo 
pulp could be given encouragement? 

Mr. McLatchie. — As soon as there is a mill in the country capable of 
meeting the requirements of the Indian mills then would be the time for 
Government to give some form of protection to the making of paper only 
from Indian pulp. 

M.r. Bahimtoola. —^According to you if a sufficient quantity of ba'mbo« 
pulp was available to-day you would not object to a duty on wood pulp? 

Mr. McLatchie. —That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^You don’t think that as you are situated at present 
you would be able to capture the markets in Bombay and Rangoon for paper ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —I don’t know what you mean by “ capturing 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I mean whether you can sell your paper in competition 
with imported ones in those places. 

Mr. McLatchie. —That is so, unless we reduce the price considerably to 
meet that competition. 
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Mt. liahimtoola. —You state that the quality of paper made out of bamboo 
pulp and that out of wood pulp is practically the same. 

Mr. McLatehie. —That is our experience. 

Mr. liahimtoola..- —In reply to Question 36 you state that your bazar .sales 
in badami and printing papers are very much on the decline these qualities, 
having been replaced by inferior mechanical papers. May I know exactly 
what is the difficulty? Ts it due to the fibre content? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes, fibre content of the mechanical wood pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And therefore you ivaiit the fibre content to be raised 
to 76 per cent. ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —We are asking for that. 

Mr. Buhi'iiitoola. —In the qualities of paper that you manufacture you 
were manufacturing 1,464 tons of Brown before which has now gone down to 
1,100 tons. Is that due to this competition? 

Mr. McLa-tchie.- —-Yes, and even tliat tonnage is only maintained by the 
large contract we have with Government. The badami and bi-own are largely 
made for Government requirements; the percentage for the bazar is now 
extremely small. 

Frei’ideTi.t.--That is to say, the quantities of those papers that you make 
depends upon orders that you get from Government? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

Mr. ItaTdmioola.—’{'h» coiupetition is confined to the bazar? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. The irso of Indian badami is on the wane as far 
as the bazar is concerned. Tt is the Government and the Indian States 
which are maintaining our average at the present moment in badami and 
browns. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to Question 39 you say that the total amount 
spent by you on plants and huilding.s from 1924 till to-day was Rs. 11,75,000 
out of which Rs. 4,15,000 was entirely for hamhoo. 

Mr, McLaichie.^The re.st is for paper and grass pulp plants. 

Prerident. —The rest of that is mainly for the boiling plant? 

Mr. Mcljatchie. —Straining plant, pulping plant and soda plant. 

President. —What was the cost of your new boilers? 

/Mr. 'McT.aichie.—About \Rs. 6,20,000. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —In answer to Question 49 you say that you have been 
able to secure grass nt 3 annas per maund less than in 1930. 

Mr. McLjOtchie. —Yes. That statement is made because our Ramnagar 
grass has come down by 2 anna.s a maund and a considerable reduction has 
also been made on our Nagpur fore.st area and 1 think the average is 
approximately 3 annas a maund. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards Question 51, is there any buying commis¬ 
sion which the Managing Agents charge P 

Mr. McLatchie. —The Managing Agents have no buying commission list, 
their London house make such a charge. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They charge 24 per cent. ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Yon have got a London firm? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And this is a Company of which the head office is in 
London ? 

Mr. McLatchie. —The Managing Agents' London correspondonks are 
Alexander Lawrie and Company, Limited. The partners in the London firm 
are partners of the Calcutta firm. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to Question 38 you say, when you are describing 
the new plant, that with certain parts of it such as the new strainers. 
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special care has been taken to make them suitable to deal with bamboo. In 
38 (4) for example you say that you have replaced a large battery of flat 
strainers which although suitable for sabai grass in your opinion would 
not deal efficiently with bamboo. Can you explain exactly what the difference 
between the two strainers is? 

Mr. Lowe. —The rotary strainers allow the working of a good deal of 
srater with the fibre. This cannot he done with flat strainers. Hotary 
■strainers are so designed as to permit heavy material to go down iiito' the 
auxiliary strainers. That is not common practice with flat strainers. Fgr 
instance from the rotary strainer we draw quite a large proportion of 
fibre which is dirty and has been rejected by the rotary strainer. It passes 
from the rotary to the auxiliary strainer and is there again strained. 

Mr. Boag. —That explains the differciiee between the two kinds of 
strainers, I have )iot been able to gather why the rotary strainer is more 
suitable for bamboo? 

Mi'. Lows .—find that rotary strainers are inclined to roll the grass 
fibre, whereas bamboo does not seem to be subjet to that action. The drum 
of rotary strainers takes up the grass and is inclined to roll it and so 
prevents it from jiassing through the strainer drum. The action of the flat 
strainer it not such as will produce this characteristic. Rotary strainers,' 
aaviug a larger working surface permit the use of a finely cut strainer 
plate, which though desirable for all fibre,s cannot be adopted for .sabai grass. 
Roots, stones, and long sticks,—all common foreign materials found in Sabai 
-irass—quickly choke a rotary strainer and cause frequent stoppages, hut _ if 
•grass i.s passed through flat strainers, the foreign materials can be easily 
removed from tlie top of the plates without stopping the plant. 

President. —Snppo.s© you use flat strainers for bamboo, what happens*’ 

Mr. Lowe. —There would bo heavier losses, as a flat strainer wastes more 
fibre than does a well designed rotary strainer, working in conjunction with 
good auxiliary strainers. 

President. —You have got heavier lo.sses on the. flat strainer, whether you 
work on gras.s or bamboo. 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

President. —A.s far as grass is concerned, tbe rotary strainer may act in 
some wa'y.s as a handicap. 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

■^resident. —It is better for gi’ass to be handled in a flat strainer. 

Mr. Loioe. —Yes. 

President. —Would it not be better for bamboo to be treated in a flat 
.strainer for the same reason? 

■ Mr. Loire. —No. 

Mr. Boag.—As I understand it now you prefer the rotary strainer because 
it avoids certain losses which the flat strainer gives. 

Mr. Lowe. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag.—As far as bamboo is concerned, the rotary strainer is not open 
to the same objection as in the case of grass. You say the rotary strainer 
is not suitable to grass. 

Mr. Loire. —It is open to certain objections. 

Mr. Boag. —But those objections do not apply when you use bamboo. 

Mr. Lowe. —Quite. 

Mr. Boag. —You say you have designed your new bleaching towers with an 
eye to the use of bamboo. 

Mr. Lowe. —Entirely. We hare a bleaching plant for gr.ass available 
known as potebers. 

Mr, Boag. —This is entirely an additional plant for bamboo? 
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Mr. Lowe. —^Yes. We have had no bleaching plant for bamboo until we 
installed these towers. 

Mr. Boag. —The new white straining plant is entirely for bamboo. 

Mr, McLatchie. —Yes, that is also entirely for bamboo. 

Mr. Boag. —Working in connection with the new bleaching plant? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —Green refers to unbleached and white refers to bleached? 

Mr. Lowe. —Yes. 

* Mr. Bahimtoola. —May I know whether the Forest Research Institute haa 
been useful to the JPaper industry? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Most useful. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you think that its existence is in the best intei’ests 
of the industry? 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 

President. —There are two statements which 1 have asked the other mills 
to work out and I shall be obliged if you will also work them out. One ia 
a statement showing the costs of converting unbleached pulp into paper per 
ton of unbleached pulp for the years 1924 and 1930 and also a statement, 
explaining the reasons for variations betw'een those two years. 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yea. 

President. —Another point i.s this. Titaghur and Naihati have promised. 
to send us a statement and I hope you will also he able to send a similar 
statement to us. We want to know the average freight that you incurred 
on finished paper in 1980 and the extent to which that average freight 
would have been raised if the proposed East Indian Railway rates had been, 
applicable in 1930 not merely to the East Indian Railway, but to all the 
railways concerned. If you would kindly let us have them in the course ok 
a week, it would be useful, 

Mr. McLatchie. —Yes. 
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Upper India Couper Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Lucknow. 

A—^WmStten. 

(1) Letter No. dated 1st May, 1931. 

With reference to the Besolution of the Government of India, Department 
of Commerce, dated 36th March, 1931, we have the honour to represent the 
following for your consideration in connection with the enquiry which is 
going to he held by you on the question of the renewal of the Protection to 
Paper Industry. 

2. In order to gain the objects for which the above enactment was made, 
we submit that by far the best course certainly would be to maintain the 
conditions which the above Act has created for the Paper Industry and under- 
which it would be possible for the Industry to continue its development, so 
that that portion of the existing Industry, which is the best suited on account 
of locality and other circumstances may gradually grow and be transformed 
into the Bamboo Section of the Industry, and similarly another part into a 
section using Sabai grass either alone or in combination with Bamboo pulp,, 
rags, etc., and thus corresponding with that important section of the British 
Industry which uses Esparto, Wood Pulp and Bags. There is little doubt 
that without the measure of protectlion which the Act confers on the Paper 
Industry, the latter would have been in a bad way, thereby not only reducing; 
the chances of the Bamboo Pulp Industry but rendering it practically 
impossible for the distinct advance which has already been made in that 
direction. We submit that if the protection be withdrawn at this stage not 
only there would be the risk of much of the work that has been done being 
lost but future advance would be extremely di-fficult. 

3. Paper and Pulp Industry is an industry of national importance. The 
industry itself gives direct employment to a large number of persons. On 
it depends dither wholly or in part a number of other industries of the 
country. The industry itself has got great possibilities for expansion. The 
home market is continually expanding. We maintain that the continuance 
for a while of the timely help wMch the expiring Act gives to the Industry 
would ultimately be returned to the community many times over. 

4. This Company is a purely Indian concern and its Mill in Lucknow is 
the oldest existing Paper Mill and is run wholly by Indian labour and under 
Indian Management, and draws more than 90 per cent, of its raw materials 
from Indian sources. Its financial condition is very sound, and given tem¬ 
porary relief during the period of translition, is sure to develop into a- 
prosperous industry. 

5. Though the Ta-iifi Board in their last enquiry held that “ the existing : 
paper mills which use Sabai grass do not satisfy the conditions laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission and that their needs are therefore irrelevant in con¬ 
sidering the claim to protection”, yet they make an exceplaon in the case 
of one locality in Northern India, namely, the site selected by the Punjab 
Paper and Pulp Mills at Saharanpur. We submit that so far as site is 
concerned, tbe Lucknow Paper Mill is not less favourably situated than the 
former. If grass be nearer to them, coal is nearer to us, and for a ton of 
paper (fineluding pulp), the quantfity of coal used is double the quantity of 
Sabai grass. We are in a situation where neither coal nor gi-ass nor again 
the big markets of Upper India are very far. 

6. This mill uses in large quantities two other raw materials, namely, rags 
and hemp, which admittedly possess supeiSor paper making qualities like- 
strength, durability, bulk, opacity, etc. The demand is bound to grow in 
this country for that clas.s of paper which is used for more or less permanent 
purposes. Our mill is in a best position to manufacture paper of that class 

7. Since the last Tariff Enquiry in 1924, two other Paper Mills, in addi¬ 
tion to the Naihati Paper Mills which had already been using Bamboo by 
the Sulphite Process, have started using this raw material by the other 
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importanti process (Soda Process), namely, the Kanldnara Paper Mills belong¬ 
ing to the Titaghur Paper MSUs Co., Ltd., and the Andhra Paper Milk 
at Bajahmundry. From the information which we have reoeivM, it is 
evident that a distinct progress has been made in this direction. Our own 
interest !n the development of Bamboo Pulp Industry lies in the fact that 
though the considerations of freight may rule out in our case the possibility 
of using Bamboo for pulp making, it may be quite feasible for us to obtain 
supplies of Bamboo pulp from down country souroes at eeouomical rates. 
Besides, the demand on Sabai grass from the Southern mills will gradually 
diminish and it would then be possible for us to obtain supplies of that grass 
at a much cheaper rate than we are getting at present and for the use of 
which we are favourably situated. 

8. The Luclmow Paper Mills are being re-organised, renovated and extended 
and several lacs of rupees have already been spent for the purpose. Modem 
Power and Steam Plants have already been purchased and are being erected 
into a Central Power Station which will supply power not only to the existing 
machines but also to a modern up-to-date machine for the purchase of which 
arrangements are being made. When the whole scheme has been carried 
out, w© shall be in a position to look confidently into the future. We would, 
therefore, request the Board that, in order to help us over the period of 
transition, the Board may kindly recommend that not only the present 
measure of protection be continued for a fnrtber term of years, say, 10 years, 
but its scope be extended to include those remaining classes of paper which 
on examination may be found to be competing with the products of the Indian 
Industry. 

9. We shall be glad to furnish the Board with any information, facts or 
figures, which the Board may require and which may be in our power to 
supply. 


(2) Letter No. 81-3,3, dated the, 20th June, 1931, jrom the Upper India Couper 

Paper Mills Co., Ltd. 

With reference to your letter No. 258, dated the 13th May, 1931, I 
have the honour to send you herewith three copies of our answers to the 
Questionnaire for Paper Enquiry sent by you. The other three copies will 
be sent to you early next week. 

There are a few questions which have not been replied and a few state¬ 
ments which have to he sent yet. We shall try to send these at as early a 
date as possible. Copies of Balance Sheets are being sent under separate 
cover. 


Enclosure. 

Ansieers to the Questionnaire by the Upper India Couper Paper Mills 
Com.pany, Limited, Lucknow. 

1. (a) It is a Public Registered Company. 

(h) It is registered in India and the Capital is the (Rupee one. 

(c) The proportion of Indian shareholders in the Company k 98 pel cent 
The proportion of shares held by Indian shareholders is 99 per cent. 

(d) All the Directors are Indians and also the superior management 
is wholly Indian. 

In 1923-24 there were three Europeans in the "tirperior staff and now 
there are none. 

2 . (a) Our Pulp making plant is of sufficient capacity to provide all 
tlie pulp necessary for our paper making machines. 

(h) 13 tons per day of 24 hours. 

3. Pulp is manufactured in wet condition only and the process is a 
part of the continuous series of operations for the manufacture of paper. 
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For these reasons it is not possible to give the figures for actual pulp 
output of our mills. Assuming, however, a loss of about 10 per cent, of 
unbleached pulp in the subsequent processes for paper making the esti¬ 
mated pulp outputs are given below:—• 


Pulp - 

(b) Paper- 

— 

Year. 

Pulp, 

Year 

Paper. 


Tons. 


Tons. 

1924 

. 1,862 

1924 

. 1,693 

1926 

. 2,716 

1925 

. 2,469 

1926 

. 2,808 

1926 

. 2,568 

1927 

. 2,766 

1927 

. 2,664 

1928 

. 2,894 

1928 

. 2,786 

1929 

. 2,579 

1929 

. 2,596 

1930 

. 2,627 

1930 

. 2,600 

Chief classes of 

paper manufactured 

in our 

mills are given below: — 

Chief classes of paper. 


Average percentage. 




Per cent. 

White Printings 

. 

9-51 

White Writings 

. 

. 18-39 

Superior Badami and Unbleached 

. 

. 24-85 

Ordinary Badami and Browns 

. 

. 44-97 

Blottings 

. 

. 

1-02 

Coloured 

. 

. 

. . 0-09 

Miscellaneous 


. 

1-14 


5. Please see statement A. 

6. The quantity of each of the primary materials required to make (a) 
one ton of Unbleached pulp and (h) one ton of paper is given below: — 

(a) Pulp— (6) Paper— 

For 1 ton. For 1 ton. 




Cwis. 


Cwts. 

Grass 


. 45 

Grass 

. 60 

Rags 


. 30 

Rags 

. 33 

Hemp 


. 36 

Hemp 

. 40 

Jute 


. 30 

Jute 

. 33 


7. Regarding the availability of our primary materials, we have got no 
apprehension. The outstanding fact is that we are getting as much as we 
want with offers for more and at falling prices. As Bamboo develop in 
the Southern Provinces, more of our own raw materials, for the use of 
which we are better situated, will be set free thus improving our position 
still further in this respect. As to the suitability of the raw materials 
for the manufacture of paper, we have also no doubts either; papers manu¬ 
factured out of these raw materials have been sold for close on half a 
century, quality of the papers has recently been improved, and on the 
completion of our scheme of improvement win be further improved so as to 
satisfy the most exacting demands of the market. 

8-9. We are not in a position to give these details as our raw materials 
are supplied by the contractors f.o.r. Mill Siding. 
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10. The freight on coal is a heavy item of expenditure. Ttie freight 
works out in our case to about double the price of coal at the pit head 
and any relief would certainly be helpful. 

11. The Bamboo being very far away from the site of our mills, we did 
not propose manufacturing pulp from Bamboo and hence did not under¬ 
take any experiments. 

12. Please see statement B. 

13. Beasons for the use of Wood pulp are; — 

(a) To bring down the rates of some of the raw materials, specially 

that of Sabai grass. Only small proportions of Wood pulp 
were used, but the fact of its use demonstrated to the intend¬ 
ing suppliers that the Company was not absolutely dependent 
on certain classes of raw materials for making better qualities 
of paper. 

(b) On the demand of certain customers, e.g,, the Government of 

India who sometimes specify the inclusion of certain percentage 
of Sulphite wood pidp in some of their papers, wood pulp has 
to he used. 

(c) The wood pulp provides a convenient reserve of manufactureu 

pulp of good quality against the contingency of any unusual 
liressure on, or break down of, the pulping plant. 

14. We do not require any imported wood pulp at all under ordinary 
circumstances. For reasons detailed above, 5-10 per cent, of our total 
pulp requirements would be sufficient. 

16. The price of wood pulp has fallen considerably since the last Tariff 
Board Enquiry. We should think that part of this fall in price must 
be due to lower cost of production. There are, however, quite clear indi¬ 
cations that overproduction prevails which in the words of a big Swedish 
firm of pulp dealers “ must take an expression in a period of disastrous 
depression ”, and thus causing drop in prices. It is also stated that many 
pulp mills are existing in Finland as well as in Sweden, “ in Sweden for a 
long time—only as parasites on the other production branches ”. 

In our opinion, the wood pulp prices have very likely reached the 
lowest levels and during the next few years the tendency will he for the 
prices to go up though we believe the recovery will be rather slow. 

16. (a) Since 1923-24, works costs have been oonsiderahly reduced. Com¬ 
pared with the figur€.s of 1923. there has been a reduction of about Es. 200 
per ton. 

(h) Quality especially of the whites has been much improved. Due to 
the adoption of Fractional Digestion and of improved processes of bleach¬ 
ing, it has now been possible to obtain much whiter pulp than we could get 
before. Also the introduction of several devices for the purification of the 
pulp has resulted in the elimination of a large proportion of impurities 
which used to cause a large number of specks in our papers. As soon 
however, as our new Power Plant will he in operation and we shall have 
sufficient power, we intend to instal machinery like Screening plants. 
Centrifuges, etc,, to clean the pulp more thoroughly. 

(c) As compared with the po.sition in 1923-24, there has also been an 
increase in output by about 1,000 tons per annum. We expect to increase 
the output considerably as soon as our scheme of Electrification has been 
completed. 

17. Please see statements. 

18. Yes; China Clay and Alum are now obtained by us from Indian 
sources. We get all our supplies of these two auxiliary materials from 
India whereas in 1924 and before we used to import them. 
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19. Please see statement on Form III annexed to follow. 

20. (a) We do not collect oiir own raw materials but purchase from 
Contractors. 

(6) Please see statement D. 

21. Please see statement E. 

22. In 1923-24, we had three European Supervisors. At present we are 
working wholly with Indian labour. The three posts occupied by the three 
European Supervisors referred to above are now filled by Indian apprentices 
trained in this mill. Indian workmen are encouraged to be trained in 
skilled work and then they assume the, positions of Jamadars or Mlstries 
in immediate charge of workmen. On account of the lack of education 
of workmen it is not possible to entrust them, except in rare cases, with 
positions of higher responsibility. We, however, take trained students of 
the Mechanical Class of the Local Technical School as also educated young 
men as paid and unpaid apprentices and they are allowed to start as work¬ 
men and gradually work their way up to positions of responsibility. 

23. The arrangements for housing have been made for Supervising Staff 
only. For the rest of the labour no arrangements are in fact necessary, 
because practically all of this labour is drawn from villages within walking 
distances from the mill. We consider this state of affairs to be satisfac¬ 
tory as the workmen themselves live under their own home conditions and 
amongst their familiar surroundings. No labour colony with the most 
efficient welfare organisation can, in our opinion, be a substitute for this. 

For the above reasons no special welfare work has been undertaken by 
us. We, however, give the workmen a casual leave of 10 days on full pay 
during the year and this leave often comes handy to the workmen during 
the cropping seasons, most of the workmen being themselves agriculturists. 
Inconvenience undoubtedly is felt by the mill management due to increased 
absenteeism during these periods, but, as far as practicable, the situation 
is Sympathetically handled often by recruiting temporary labour. 

24. We have purchased a modern Steam and Power Plant and at pre¬ 
sent are erecting this machinery into a Central Power Station to provide 
electricity to drive our present machinery and those which we propose to 
obtain for our future extension. We anticipate a reduction in the cost 
of power as well as in the consumption per unit of paper. Accurate figures 
are only possible after we have put the plant in operation. 

25. Total Indian production; — 

(1) About 40,000 tons. 

(2) (u) The total Indian demand of all classes of paper is 180,000 tons. 
(b) Much of the above excluding Newsprint, old Newspapers and 

some of the special papers like high class writings, tissues, 
etc., are actually being, or are likely to he, manufactured 
in this country. Wo estimate the quantity to be about 80,000 
to 100,000 tons annually. 

26. In our opinion, the conclusions arrived at by the Tariff Board in 
their last enquiry as to the possibilities of creating an export trade in 
Indian made pulp (Bamboo) as well as developing a market in the country 
.still liold good. There is no doubt that shortage of wood for pulping 
eventually will lead to increase in price of foreign wood pulp so much so 
that ultimately Bamboo pulp may have its chance for developing an export 
trade. But the difficulty of forecasting a date as to when this will happen 
is further complic.ated by the worldwide depression in trade. The imme¬ 
diate prospects of Bamboo pulp are in the Indian market and that, in 
connection with the existing Paper Industry, which not only provides a 
ready market but is in the most favourable position to do the pioneering 
work. The next stage of development may well be the establishment of 
Bamboo pulp mill, say at Cuttack, in which some of the Paper Mills may 
participate to their advantage. 
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27. We cannot think of any at the present stage of development of 
the Bamboo pulp industry. Directly, of course, we would appear to gain 
from a protective duty on imported pulp as practically the whole of our 
raw materials are drawn from Indian sources. But until the Bamboo 
Pulp Industry be sufficiently developed, protective duty on imported pulp 
will upset the present balance of puli) requirements of the Paper Industry 
of this country and will thus react unfavourably on the prices of existing 
raw materials during the intervening transitional period and handicap 
the existing Paper Industry as a whole due to increased cost of produc¬ 
tion of their papers and this in turn calling for much higher duties on the 
latter and proving a rather heavy burden on the consumer. We have no 
doubts in our mind that the best way to promote the Bamboo Pulp Industry 
and the Paper Industry generally is to foster the existing Paper Industry 
during the transitional period provided the units composing the industry 
agree to re-organise themselves to meet the modern conditions. This is 
being done. Tberefoie, in our opinion, the seemingly paradoxical posi¬ 
tion of not imposing a protective duty on the imported pulp in order to 
foster the growtli of the Pulp Industry in this country is a correct one 
under the present circumstances. 

29. Please .see statement F. 

35. Sometimes Bamboo paper sells at a somewhat lower rate than the 
grass paper on the ground of the former paper possessing less bulk. An 
additional reason in our opinion is that as the Bamboo paper came into 
the market only recently as compared with the grass paper, it has still to 
establish itself firmly in the market, and for this reason a certain amount 
of concession in price i.s allowed to the customers. 

36. There iias been a decided improvement in the white group of papers 
in our mills since the protection was granted. The improvement consists 
in the production of whiter and cleaner paper of better finish. This has 
been possible by the adoption of more rigorous sorting and cleaning arrange¬ 
ments of the raw materials at the preliminary stages, of improved processes 
of digestion and of bleaching and by the introduction of a series of devices 
for freeing the prepared pulp from as much of the impurities as are practi¬ 
cable under the existing circunistaiices. We should like to note here that 
after a few months when more power will he available in the mills on the 
completion of the scheme of electrification, machinery calculated to free 
the pulp more thoroughly from the foreign impurities will be installed. 

37. We have not got many concrete instances to offer but sometimes we 
did receive cheap samples of white paper which oii examination showed much 
less than 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp in them. As the failure of 
tests eitlier way may prejudicially affect tlie importers and manufacturers 
respectively, we would make the following suggeistions: — 

The proportion of mechanical wood pulp contents in the paper should 
be defined in terms of the results of sampling and tests carried out accord¬ 
ing to model specifications drawn up after careful investigations and in 
collaboration with experts in Europe, if such collaboration be considered 
nece.s.sary. The chief point is to assure that the testa yield fairly consistent 
re,sults. It will then he the lookout of the manufacturers of this class of 
paper to ensure that their makes satisfy these tests. This will, in our opinion, 
be practically a much easier proposition than if they attempted to prove from 
their furnish the actual proportion of the mechanical wood pulp in the paper. 
The results at this end would he that causes of dispute would he considerably 
leas and the Customs Control would ho surer. The certificate accompanying 
a consignment of Newsprint can state that the paper satisfies the Govern¬ 
ment of India Standard tests for Mechanical Wood Pulp and as the same 
tests will be applied in the Customs Laboratories of this country, there 

be less possibility of divergence of test results. 

38. We have adopted Eaitt’s prooes,s of Fractional Digestion for boiling 
grasses. We have been able to save Chemicals and obtained much whiter 
pulp than was possible previously. 
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Minor additions and replacements: — 

(а) Beplacements— 

(i) a new Boiler. 

(ii) a Steam Driven Pumping Set. 

(б) Additions— 

(i) A Steam Driven Electric Set for lighting. 

(ii) A bigger sized Guillotine Paper Cutter. 

(Hi) A Refiner. 

(iv) A Pulping Machine. 

(v) Construction of an improved type of Beating Engine. 

All of these have proved successful and are found of advantage in the 
satisfactory working of the mills. 

In addition to these, a very important replacement work in the .shape of 
a modern Steam and Power Plant and also electrification of the mill drives, 
etc., is being carried out at the present moment. This we hope to complete 
by the end of this year. 

.39. (a) Pulp .-—A tee of Rs. 6,000 for license for Fractional Digestion. 

(b) Paper Rs. 24,442. 

For both (a) and (ft) combined Rs. 7,010 for minor items. 

In addition to these we have already spent a sum of Rs. 4,07,.386 on the 
new Power and Steam Plante and also for Electrical Equipment for the new 
electrification scheme which is being carried out now and is to serve both 
the pulp apd paper departments. 

40. We are actually carrying out a scheme of electrification of our mills 
necessitating the replacement of our existing power and steam plant (please 
see above). 

We have also decided to carry out a scheme of extension including the 
erection of a modern Paper Making machine with all the auxiliary pUmts, the 
preparation plants and the Chemical plants. 

41. Please see the statement G. 

42. A bigger and faster running modern machine would have a capacity 
of producing as much paper as is being obtained from our two existing 
machines. Basing on this, we estimate, the cost of a single machine mill 
with an equivalent capacity at the present day would be for— 

Rs. 

(a) Buildings ... 8,00,000 

(h) Plant and machinery 15,00,000 

43. Please see statement H. 

44. Please see statement I. 

4,5. Copies of Balance Sheets sent under separate cover. 

46. No. 

47. Please see statement of Works Costs annexed. 

48. The works costs of unbleached grass pulp given below is an approxi¬ 
mate estimate only. Accuracy is practically impossible as the pulp is not 
manufactured separately. 



Primay 

materials. 

Auxiliary 

materials. 

1 

Labour, j 

Power, j 

Establisli- 

menfc- 

Misoel- 

laueous. 

Total. 


1 Be 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Eb. 

Es. 

Be. 

Grass . 

91-8 

85'08 

1533 

19-25 

6'19 

3-46 

221-11 
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Lahour .—Actual labour employed on pulp-making plant lias been taken 
and to that has been added ^rd of the general labour expenses, e.g., 
Engineering Department, Watch and Ward, etc. 

Miscellaneous .—|rd of all the other miscellaneous general charges has been 
taken. 

Coal .—^As we cannot estimate separate power costs under our present 
circumstances, we have taken the figures for coal only. One-third of the 
total expenses under this head has been taken. 

Estahlishment .—Similarly in this ease also one-third of the total costs 
has been taken excluding those for Head Office. 

49. Reply will be sent in a few days. 

60. (1) The average value of the stocks of coal, materials and finish goods 
is Rs. 7,40,009. 

(2) The average outstanding in respect of goods sold by the Company (in 
years 1924-30) is approximately Rs. 2,50,000. 

51. Please see the statement ‘ K ’. 

52. We are decidedly of the opinion that there is an overwhelming ease- 
for the continuance of protection. The Bamboo Pulp Industry has made a 
definite progress since the protection was first granted. The Titaghur Paper 
Mills are manufacturing Bamboo Pulp by the Soda Process to the tune of 
two to three thousand tons of pulp annually. They have finalised arrange¬ 
ments for extending their Bamboo Pulp Plant so as to increase their output 
by more than double. A Commercial Concern like theirs could not think 
of doing this unless they were sure of their initial success. 

The Andhra Paper Mills at Rajahmiindry also started operations some¬ 
time ago, and we believe that if they reconstitute themselves into an economic 
manufacturing unit, there is no reason why a prosperous Bamboo Pulp and’ 
Paper Industry by the Soda Process should not be established there supply¬ 
ing to the markets of the South. In our opinion, this is sufficient progress- 
for the start. Commercial concerns have to be extremely cautious in new 
ventures and progress must be slow. This, in our opinion, is more a safe¬ 
guard than otherwise to the success of the Bamboo Pulp Industry. Then 
there is the possibility of a pulp iiiili being started at Cuttack. Several of 
the Paper Mills may combine for the purpose for obtaining their bamboo- 
pulp from this source. We ourselves are interested in this project in view 
of our scheme for extension. The freight on bamboo itself may be prohibi¬ 
tive in our case for use in our mills for pulp making but the freight on 
the pulp itself would be considerably lower and in fact need not be much 
more than freight on paper. Thus wo need not be mnoh at a disadvantage 
compared with the down country mills so far as the use of bamboo pulp for 
making papers meant for the up-country markets is concerned. 

Regarding Sabai grass, we maintain that our position is about equally 
favourable as that of the Punjab Paper Mills for which the Tariff Board 
made an exception in their last enquiry. If grass is nearer to them, coal 
is nearer to us. In addition to this, we are more centrally situated in 
respect of the big markets. 

Though the Tariff Board in their last enquiry have ignored the claims 
of other raw materials we use, namely, the rags and hemp, we respectfulJy 
submit that they deserve consideration. They may not be natural products 
in the strict sense of the term. They are waste products, but so far as their 
industrial use in concerned, there is no reason, in our opinion, why they 
should not be in the same category as the natural produote. As to the ques¬ 
tion of abundance of supply, this, we submit, is a relative term. The chief 
point is whether an industi-y of adequate size can be established on the avail¬ 
able raw materials. There is no doubt of the value of rag stock as a paper 
making material. Along with the increase in education, the demand for 
writing papers is bound to grow. Rags, hemp and Sabai grass provide- 
excellent raw materials for the manufacture of these papers. 
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We are at present engaged in carrying out a scheme of re-organisation 
and extension which when completed will put us in a strong position. We 
maintain that we deserve State aid for this period of transition, more so, 
as we are potential users of bamboo pulp, the development of which is the 
professed object of the Bamboo Paper Industry Act. There is very little 
•doubt that if the protection he withdrawn at this stage, not only the develop¬ 
ment of Bamboo Pulp Industry will receive a serious setback, from which 
it may not recover for a long time to come, but the whole Paper Industry 
in India will be in jeopardy. This is a well established industry and of 
national importance and taken as a whole in full of promise. A continuance 
of the protection for a further period would enable it to tide over the diffi¬ 
culties during the period in which it is engaged in setting its house in order 
to meet the modern conditions. 

53. The protection should he continued in the same form and at the same 
rate as before. 

All the writing papers and all the iirinting papers excepting Newsprint 
containing 70 per cent, or more of mechanical wood pulp in the fibre con¬ 
tents and special papers like Chrome, marble, flint, etc., which are not 
manufactured in this country, should be subjected to the protective duty. 
Writing and printing papers are the principal lines which the Indian Mills 
extensively make and so it is necessary to continue protecting these papers 
in case it be established that State aid should he continued. 

Amongst the packing and wrapping paper group, Manilla and envffiope 
papers should be subjected to protective duty. Manilla paper is manufac¬ 
tured in tills country and the imported paper competes with the Badami paper 
of Indian make. Envelope papers embrace a wide range o£ papers and 
cannot properly be described as packing paper. If unprotected, such papers 
as Cream Laid can easily be imported in large quantities labelled as Envelope 
paper free of protective duty and will thus compete with similar Indian, 
made papers. 















SrATEMENT 1!- 
(Question No. 12.) 

Stattmtnt of eaeh kind oj foreign ptdp imported bg us during each year, etc,, etc. 
I I Country I Price c. L f. ( «, . I freight. 
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A^-S—I'reight, insnraace, otc., not known to ns sa we purehaae C. 1. F. Cslcutts. 



STATEMENTS D & E. 
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Total . h,22,,'i20 13 3 1,29,637 7 3 1,29,039 8 6 1,33,63 } 8 9 1,37,847 13 0 1,39,778 0 9 1,35,353 
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STATE-MKST f. 

Statement shmnng the rate of freight on paper per md, per mile from Badehahna- 
gar, Howrah, and Bomhag to the following itations. 


Fbojt Baijshahnaoab. 

Fkom Ho^wkah. 

Fkom Bombay, 



Less 

Over 

T.esa 

Over 

Lcaa 

Over 

station to. 


than 300 


than 300 

300 

than 300 

300 



Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda, 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 



Per md. 

Per md. 

Per md. 

Per md. 

Per rad. 

Per md. 



P. M. 

P. M. 

P. M. 

P. M. 

P. M. 

P. M. 

Howrah 


•25 

■17 





Allahabad 


•51 

87 

'•44 

"•44 

•31 

"■20 

Delhi 


•45 

•26 

■34 

■21 

■31 

■2 

Benarefl 


•48 

•31 

•44 

■44 

31 

•81 

Agra 


•47 

•3 

■34 

21 

■34 

•34 

Meerut . 


•46 

■27 

35 

■21 

■13 

■43 

Bampnr . 


•48 

■32 

•43 

.43 

•43 

•43 

Moradabad , 


•47 

•3 

■55 

■55 

•43 

•43 

Bareilly 


•49 

■36 

•43 

•43 

■42 

■42 

Gaya , 


•45 

•25 

•45 

■45 

•32 

•32 

Aligarh 


•46 

■28 

•43 

•43 

•43 

■43 

Hathrae 


•47 

•29 

■43 

■43 

•43 

•43 

Patna . , 


•46 

25 

•44 

•44 

■31 

■33 

Saharanpui 


•45 

•25 

•84 

■21 

■•13 

■43 

Bhagalpnr , . 


•42 

•21 

•42 

•42 

•33 

■33 

Naini Ju. 


•41 

■27 

•44 

•44 

•3 

•27 


Slatemcnt thawing the Old and New Rates affreight on paper from Badshahnagar 

to the following stations 


Name 

of 

article. 

Stationa. 

Old rate 
of 

300 mdfl, 
or 

over 

800 mdfl. 

New rate 
Lobb 
than 

300 mda. 

New rate 
over 

300 mds. 

Date 

of 

inforcement. 

From 

To 




Per rad. 

Per md. 

Per md. 





Bs. A. 

P. 

Bb. a. 

P. 

Ka. 

Ar 

P. 


Paper ill 

Badshahnagar 

Howrah . 

0 15 

G 

0 13 

■1 

0 

8 

9 

27th Septem- 

Balea. 










her 1928. 

Do. . 

Do. 

i^lliihubad 

0 6 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Ditto. 

Do, . 

Do. 

Delhi 

0 12 

5 

0 11 

11 

0 

6 

10 

Ditto. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Benarefl , 

0 .8 


0 7 

11 

0 

5 

2 

Ditto. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Agra 

0 8 

S 

0 8 

5 

0 

5 

6 

Ditto. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Meerut City 

0 n 

7 

0 11 

4 

0 

6 

7 

Ditto. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ranipore 

0 8 

1 

0 7 

10 

0 

5 

2 

Ditto. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Moradabad 

0 8 

8 

0 8 

5 

0 

5 

5 

Ditto. 

Do. . 

Do. 

BareitJy 

0 6 

8 

0 G 

5 

0 

4 

ra 

Ditto, 

Do. . 

Do. 

Gaya 

0 12 

11 

0 12 


0 

7 


Ditto. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Aligarh 

0 9 

11 

0 9 

8 

0 

T) 

11 

Ditto. 

Da. . 

Do. 

Hitiiras . 

0 9 

3 

0 9 

0 

0 

5 

Cl 

Ditto, 

Do. . 

Do. 

Patna 

0 13 

4 

0 13 

1 

0 

7 

2 

Ditto, 

Do. . 

Do. 

Saharaiiporc , 

0 12 

10 

0 12 

7 

0 

7 

0 

Ditto. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Bhagalpore 

1 1 

1 

1 0 

10 

0 

s 

5 

Ditto. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Naini 

0 5 

11 

0 4 

10 

0 

.3 

3 

Ditto. 
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Statement showing tht rate of freight on paper from JTowrah to the following 

stations. 



Stations. 



Name of 
article. 

From 

To 

Leas than 

300 mds. 

Over 300 mds. 






Per md. 

Per md. 






Bs. A. F. 

Bs. A, F. 

Paper in Bales 
or Bundles. 

Howrah 

Allahabad 

• 

- 

12 7 

12 7 

Po. 

Do. s 

Delhi . 



1 9 8 

1 0 1 

Do. 

Do. , 

Benares . 

« 


0 16 8 

0 15 8 

Do. 

Do. 

Agra 



1 9 8 

1 0 1 

Do. 

Do. 

Meerut City 



1 10 2 

1 0 0 

Do. 

Do. * 

Bampore 



1 12 8 

• 

1 12 8 

Do. 

Do. . 

Moradabad 



1 13 4 

1 13 4 

Do. 

Do. 

Bareilly . 



1 11 4 

1 11 4 

Do. 

Do. 

Gaya 



0 10 11 

0 10 11 

Do. 

Do. 

Aligarh . 



1 13 6 

1 13 6 

Do. 

Do. . 

Hathras Jn. 



1 12 10 

1 12 10 

Do. 

Do. 

Patna City 



0 12 6 

0 12 6 

r>o. 

Do 

Saharanpore 



1 10 10 

10 4 

Do. 

Do. 

Bhagalpore 



0 9 11 

0 9 11 

Do. 

Do. 

Naini Jn. 


• 

1 2 6 

12 6 
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Statement showing the rate of freight on paper from Bombay to the follomng 

stations. 


Name of 



Stations. 



Rate less than 

Over 800 mds. 

article. 


Prom 


To 


300 mds. 

Paper in Bales 

Bombay . 

Allaliabad 



Per md. 

Rs. A. B. 
16 0 

Per md. 

Bb. a. p. 

1 2 10 

OP BuiJdles. 
Do- 


DO. . 

Delhi 

. 


1 

9 

0 

0 15 10 

Do. 


Do. . 

Benares 

• 

' 

1 

8 

6 

18 6 

Do. 


Do. 

Agra . 

. 


1 

14 

0 

1 14 0 

Do. 

' 

Do. 

Meerut 



2 

3 

3 

2 3 3 

Do. 


Do. 

Rampove 

. 


2 

4 

1 

2 4 1 

Do. 


Do. 

Moradabad 



2 

3 

6 

2 8 8 

Do. 


Do. 

Bareilly 

• 


2 

4 

1 

2 4 1 

Do, 


Do. 

Gaya . 



1 

12 

10 

1 12 10 

Do. 


Do. 

Aligarb 

. 


2 

0 

8 

2 0 8 

Do. 


Do. 

Hatliras Ju. 

• • 

• 

2 

0 

3 

2 0 3 

Do. 


Do. 

Patna City 

. 


1 

13 

3 

1 13 3 

Do. 


Do. 

Sahara ijport 



2 

7 

8 

2 7 8 

Do. 


Do. 

Bhagaliwe 

• 


2 

1 

9 

2 19 

Do. 


Do. 

Naini 



1 

6 

0 

1 2 10 


STATEMENT G. 

(Question No. 41.) 

Statement showing the block value of property as it stood on 31st December 

1930. 


Particulars. 

Amount. 


Rs. A. P, 

1. Land at Cost . ... ... 

1.000 0 d 

3. Building ...... . . 

1,35,479 5 4 

3. Machinery . ....... 

1,34,368 3 0 

4. Other Assets . . . . .... 

31,86.216 11 0 


34,57,064 3 4 




















STATEMENT H. 

(Question Jfo. 43.) 

Statement showing the depreciation niritten off" and Eeserve Rind created either from surplus profits or from other sources. 
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Staterneni giving the qmntUy and amount of euch of the Primary Matetiah and the Chief Auxiliary Materials in connection with the Form I. 
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<3) Letter No. 2SS, dated the 10th July, 1931, from the Upper India 
Couper Paper Mills Company, Limited, Lucknow. 

We are sending you six copies of Form III duly filled up. We are also 
sending six copies of the reply to question No. 3, the figures of which have 
been revised. 

As to the output of paper in question No. 3 (?;) the first set of figures 
is for those for finished output of saleable papers whereas in the second 
oolnmn are given figures for the totals output including wrappers made for 
internal use. 

Regarding Form II, question No. 47, the Works Costs given in those 
refers to those calculated on the finished output only excluding the wrappers 
made for internal use. We are sending another six copies of this Form II 
in which the Works Costs per ton have been calculated on the basis of the 
total output including wrappers made for internal use. 

Six copies of the reply to question No. 49 are also sent as also six copies 
of Form 1 (revised) showing in addition our total output including wrappers. 

Six copies of the reply to question No. 6 are also sent, the figures of which 
have been revised and six copies of sample book containing a few papers 
•of our manufacture are also enclosed. 

We apologise for the delay in sending these particulars. 



FORM I. 

Statement skomng the Expenditure on Produetion (f paper as required in the Question Eo. 47. 
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FORM II. 

Question No. 47. 

Statement shovjing the Works Costs per ton of paper inclu ling wrappers made for internal use. 
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Grass— 

(1) Quantity of material 
need. 

(2) Quantity of finished 
paper which material 
represents. 

Bamboo— 

(1) Quantity of material 
used. 

(3) Quantity of finished 
paper which material 
represents. 

Other Local fibres- 

(1) Quantity of material 
need. 

(2) Quantity of finished 

paper which materiij 
represents. j 

Total indegeneouB fibres— 

(1) Quantity of material 
used. 

(2) Quantity of finished 
paper which material 
represents. 
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Year. 

Pajwr. 
Finished 
output of 

Year. 


Paper. 
Output of 
paper 
in eluding 

1924 . 

saleable 

paper. 

Paper. 

Tons. 

. 1,693 

1924 . 


wrappers 
made for 
internal use. 

Paper. 

Tons. 

. 1,701-47 

1925 . 

. 2,469 

1925 . 


. 2,536-20 

1926 . 

. 2,568 
. 2,664 

1926 . 


. 2,639-70 

1927 . 

1927 . 


. 2,660-52 

1928 . 

. 2,786 

1928 . 


. 2,869-19 

1929 . 

. 2,596 

1929 . 


. 2,859-00 

1930 . 

. 2,600 

1930 . 


. 2,705-80 


6. The quantity of each of the primary materials required to make (a) 
one ton of unbleached pulp and (b) one ton of paper is given below; — 


Cvvts. 
for 1 ton. 

(a) Pulp —- 

Grass.47 J 

Bags .. 31i 

Hemp.3rf 

Jute . . . ..3li 

(b) Paper — 

Grass . 52^ 

Bags ......... 34f 

Hemp . . ..42 

Jute .34| 

49. On the assumption that our extensions have been completed and our 
output has been doubled, wo expect a further reduction in coal to the 
extent of 30 per cent., Labour and Establishment 25 per cent., Chemicals— 
Caustic Soda and Bleach 50 per cent. 


Future estimated Worhs Costs per ton of finished paper. 


Bs. 

1. Primary materials . v . . . . 117-79 

2. Imported Pulp.28-70 

3. Auxiliary materials ...... 93-60 

4. Mill Labour.38-31 

6. Power and Fuel.42-89 

6. Current repairs and Maintenance . . . 11-74 

7. Supervision and Establishment . . . 15-48 

8. Miscellaneous—(Bent, Municipal taxes. Insur¬ 

ance, etc. ....... 14-44 


Total . 362-85 


(4) Letter dated 18th July, 1931, from the Upper India Couper Paper 
Mills Company, Limited, LucTcnow. 

As desired in your favour No. 378/F.-18 of the 30th June last, we beg 
to submit herewith a statement showing the Printing and Writing Papers 
manufactured during the year 1924 to 1930.' 

2. We may add that only the protected classes of paper have been included 
in the enclosed statement. 
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Enclosure, 


Statement showing the Printing and Writing Papers made during the 

years WSi to 1930. 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Quantity. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Quan 

tity. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Quan¬ 

tity, 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Printing 

498 

881 

696 

1,096 

1,100 

1,260 

1,178 

Writing 

1,074 

1,464 

1,472 

1,340 

1,365 

1,148 

1,248 


(5) Letter dated 20th August, 1931, Jrorri the Upper India Couper Papier 
Mills Compiany, Limited. 

We are enclosing the several statements as desired by you during the 
time of oral evidence tendered by us in Lucknow. 

2. Regarding the difference in the coal consumptions per ton in the 
years 1926 and 1930, this is explained as follows: — 

(o) Different kinds of coals were used in these two years. 

(6) Qualities and quantities of papers manufactured were different. 

3. The capacity of digeators due to Fractional system of boiling has 
neither increased nor decreased. Though about 20 per cent, less grass can be 
filled in the digesters by this jnethod, the total time a charge remains 
in the digester including that taken for washing is also correspondingly less. 

4. The last price we paid per ton for Easy Bleached Pulp purchased in 
the month of July, 1931, is £9-10 c.i.f. Calcutta. 

5. The average freight paid by us per ton on paper sold in the market 
during 1930 -is Rs. 19-7-2-4. 

6. Further, in support of our contention that Sabai grass and the group 
of strong materials comprising, rags, hemp and jute deserve independent 
recognition hy the Board on their own merits, we would like to place 
before the Board the following points for their consideration ; — 

One of the arguments put against these raw materials is that after 
such a long existence of the industry, if it cannot maintain its position, it 
is not likely ever to do so and therefore does not deserve consideration. 

We have to point out that-this- industry- had already maintained its 
position unaided for a fairly long time. These raw materials possess very 
valuable paper making qualities and the defects associated with them are of 
superficial nature and are certainly removable. By the adoption of im¬ 
proved methods and machinery the impurities occurring in these raw materials 
can be removed and clean white paper of good finish and possessing the 
characteristic and valuable qualities associated with these raw materials 
can be obtained. Much has already been done, the quality of paper turned 
out by the Indian Mills has undergone very considerable improvement since 
the time of la.st Tariff Enquiry. So far as we are concerned, more is going 
to be done in the imniediate future. Very large demand for the Badami 
classe.? of paper existed in the past for writing and even for printing 
purposes and as these papers did not show up the impurities in the same 
way as the white papers would do, their presence did not matter so much 
as they do now. The taste of the consumers is gradually changing more and 
more for whiter and cleaner papers and as soon as the re-organisation work 
in our mill is completed we shall be able to meet the most exacting demands 
of the market. 
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Another charge against these raw materials is that they are hot abundant. 
These raw materials may not be abundant when the whole Indian paper 
industry is in contemplation. On the other hand, they may he abundant— 
in fact they are—for the particular classes of paper for which these raw 
materials are best suited. In no country these or the corresponding raw 
materials are used for the whole or even the larger part of its paper 
industry; j'et they are invariably considered to be more valuable from the 
Papermaker’s point of view than the wood pulp for a variety. of papers 
are cannot be dispensed with. From the evidence tendered before the 
Tariff Board during their last enquiry, it appears that total quantity of 
Sabai grass annually available within the radius of economic exploitation is 
about forty or fifty thousand tons. Great Britain consumes two to two 
and a half lacs of tons of Esparto grass annually. The available tonnage of 
Sabai grass in India does not at all compare unfavourably, proportionately 
speaking, if the total outputs and consumptions of paper of the two coun¬ 
tries are taken into consideration. When the anticipated but long-deferred 
shortage of pulping wood sets in at last, the available tonnage of Sabai 
grass for economic use will naturally further increase. 

Development no doubt implies expansion of the industry; but when an 
industry is engaged in carrying out radical improvements which will enable 
it to make better use of its raw materials yielding superior classes of paper, 
readily marketable because more in accordance with the altering tastes of 
the consumers, the industry, so far as it is represented by these raw 
materials, is, we svibmit, still developing, and during the time of transi¬ 
tional difficulties, is as much deserving of State aid as any nascent industry 
in its pioneering stages, because ultimately in both cases the same purpose 
will have been served, namely the establishment of successful and profitable 
industries on firm bases. 

As to the question whether rags, old hemp and old jute can be considered 
as natural products, we already stated in our written evidence that so far 
as their use in paper making is concerned,, they satisfy all the conditions 
which natural products woqlJ do. The former are man’s waste whereas 
bamboo, grass, etc., are nature’s waste. We would like to point out that a 
too rigid interpretation of the proviso of natural advantage may lead one 
to the conclusion that such industries are those based on ooaltar which is a 
factory waste and could never be considered deserving of protection. 

With the rapid extension of primary education, the demand for writing 
papers is sure to grow enormously. Sabai grass and the strong materials 
lend such properties to paper as make it admirably suitable for writing 
purposes. The existence and development of the industry using these raw 
materials are thus a necessity. In Great Britain there does actually exist 
an important section of paper industry using Rags, Esparto and chemical 
wood pulp, e.p., The Croxley Paper Mills of Messrs. John Dickinson & Co., 
Ltd. The corresponding development in this country naturally should take 
the form of one using Rags, Sabai grass and Bamboo Pulp. 

We admit the cogency of the argument that so far as benefits obtainable 
from the protection in the present form granted to Bamboo under the 
present Act are concerned, these raw materials are in the same position 
as Bamboo. We would, however, like to stress another aspect of this 
matter for your consideration. If these raw materials be held as having no 
future in the Indian Paper Industry by such an authoritative body as the 
Tariff Board, and if this view be endorsed by the Government, the position 
of an Industry based on these raw materials certainly weakens considerably 
in some important respects. For example, it might be found difficult to 
finance important schemes of development in connection with this industry. 
We therefore earnestly request the Board to recognise the claims of these 
raw materials and treat the whole question of P.aper Industry in India in a 
comprehensive manner. The Act in our opinion shoiild be styled “ Paper 
Industry (Protection) Act ” instead of “ Bamboo Paper Industry (Protec¬ 
tion) Act”. 



SiateTneni of cost of Auxiliary Materials per ion delimred Mills since 1924. 



I>708 
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"Enclosure No, 2. 

Btaiement shoming the quantity of coal consumed in each year since 1926 and 
average coal per ton of payer. 


PartioularB. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


Tons 

Tone 

Tons 

Tons 

Tong 

Ccal. 

14,385-15 

15,542-00 

15,342 75 

16,212-3 

15,363-00 

Average coal per ton 

5-43 

6*S3 

6-34 

5'32 

6-68 



* 





JEnclosure No. 3. 


fhe Digestion of Sabai Grass for Paper Making by Fractional method. 


Present. 

Soda Consumption on Sabai grass . . . . 121% 

Bleacjhing Powder used on unbleached puli) . . 8% 

Steaming lime of Digestion.6} hours. 

fPulp yield — 

Unbleached.42‘32% 

Bleached . . . . •. . . . 38'09% 

■Index figures of cost — 

Cost of 1 lb. of Sabai grass .... 0'29d. 

■Cost of 1" lb. of Caustic Soda .... 2']3d. 

Cost of 1 lb. of Bleach ..... 116d. 


The above rates of the Chemicals are tho.se which we are paying at 
pre.sent and are not based on reduced costs due to Soda iRecovery or 
Electrolytic Bleach plants. 

We are not in a position as yet to accurately estimate the reduction on 
iiosts which would be obtained by the adoption of these plants but we are 
giving two other calculations of Index figures based on the assumption that 
the costs of Cau.stic Soda and Bleach will be reduced to two-thirds and half 
respectively of the present costs: 


On the basis of our present costs of Chemicals— 


100 X 0-29+12-5 X 2-13-1-3-ox M6 
33-09 


= l-566 Index figure. 


On the basis of Chemicals (Caustic Soda and Bleach) costing two-third 
our present costs— 


100 X 0-29-t-12-3 X 1-42 + 3-5 X 0-773 
3809 


— 1-298 Index figure. 


iOu the basis of Chemicals (Caustic Soda and Bleach) costing half of 
of our pre-sent costs— 


100 X 0-29-)-12-5 X1-065 -(-3-o xO-.58 


= 1-164 Index figure. 


38-09 
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Enclosure No. 4. 


Present day costs of complete Paper Mill Machinery based on recent 
(flotations and purchases. 


£ 

1. Grass Preparation Plant. . . . 5,602 

2. Grass Bleaching Department . . 2,873 

3. Beating Engines.4,600 

4. Presse Pate for Grass . . . 4,734 

5. Bag Prepartilion Plant including 

Breaking and Bleaching Engines . 3,766 

6. Soda Recovery Plant .... 10,137 

7. Bleach Storage Chests, Resin Size 

plant, Alum Dissolving plant and 
China Claj' Mixer and Storage 
Chest . . . • . . . 1,422 

8. One Paper Making Machine includ¬ 

ing Refiner and Cutter, etc. . . 28,729 

9. Miscellaneous:—Mill Cranes and 

River Fresh Water Pumps, etc. . 2,717 

10. Electrical Equipment .... 11,610 


F.o.b. . 76,089 

11. Sea Freight .5,312 

12. Insurance ...... 1,142 


C.i.f. Calcutta . 82,543 

13. Landing and Forwarding 


F.o.r, Howrah 

14. Railway Freight . . . . . 

F.o.r. Bnz. 

15. Power and Steam Plants including 

Steam Pipes and Valves, etc. . 

16. Contingencies . . . . . 

17. Erection charges . . . . . 


Rs. 

or 11,04,012 
3,984 


11,07,996 

52,649 


11,60,545 


2,38,737 

1,50,000 

1,50,000 


Tot An 


16,99,282 


The above includes Soda Recovery Plant and Presse Pate for grass. 
These we do not possess at present. Their total costs are Rs. 1,98,900. If 

this amount be deducted from the total given above, the present costs 

of a Mill of the same capacity as ours work out to Rs. 15,00,382, that is, 

15 lacs in round sum, the figure given by us in our written evidence. 

Costs of Buildings (estimated) . . . Rs. 8,00,000 

I'he above machinery have been quoted by the manufacturers ns being 
of 20 tons capacity. We, however, expect a daily output of 13-14 tons of 
paper of the qualities and substances we usually make. 
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Enclosure No. 5. 

FORM No. III. 

Particulars. 1930-31. Romarks. 

Bamboo. Tons. 

1. Quantity of material used . . 98 10 tons of pulp was left over 

2. Quantity of finished paper which unused. Hence necessary 

the material represents . . 4 adjustment is made from 

120 tons of bamboo. 

Grass. 

1, Quantity of material used . . 1 This has not been brought 

2. Quantity of finished paper which ^ into as it is still under 

the material represents . . Nil. investigation. 

Bags. 

1. Quantity of material used . . 30 

2. Quantity of finished paper which 

the material represents . . 2i 

Jute waste. 

1. Quantity of material used . . 6i 

2. Quantity of finished paper which 

the material represents . . 3 

Imported jruly. 

1. Quantity of material used . . 95 

2. Quantity of finished paper which 

the material represents . • 81 

Broke. 

1. Quantity of material used . . 19 6 tons of cuttings have been 

2. Quantity of finished paper which held over unused. 

the material represents . - 10 

China Clay. 

1. Quantity of material used . . 21 

2. Quantity of finished paper which 

the material represents . . 12-6 

Total materials. 

Total quantity of materials used . 2704 

Total quiintity of finished paper which 

materials represents . . . 150 
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THE UPPER INDIA COUPER PAPER MILLS CO., LTD. 


B.— Oeal. 

Evidence of Mr. G. P. BHARGAVA, Mr.]. N. SINHA and Mr. K. P. 
BHARGAVA, representing the Upper India Cooper Paper Mills, 
recorded at Luclmow on Saturday, the 2Sth July, 1931. 

President. —Mr. Bhargava, you represent the Upper India Couper Paper 
Mills Company? 

Mr. Bhar(java. —Yes. 

President.- -What exactly is your position in the Company? 

Mr. Bhargava. —T am a Director. 

President. —^You are a Director of the Company? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —.\nd Mr. Sinha? 

Mr. Sinha. —1 am the ^Manager. 

President. —How long have you been connected with the Mills? 

Mr. Sinha. —Since September 1925. 

President. —Were you connected with the Couper Paper Mills at the 
■time of the last enquiry? 

Mr, Sinha.- -No. 

President.—What kind of experience did you have before you joined tlie 
Couper Paper Mills? 

Mr. Sinha. —I was in England and in Germany for five years. 

President, —As a student? 

Mr, Sinha, —Tfes, and as an apprentice. 

President. —Tliis is I suppo.se your first responsible position in a paper 
.mill ? 

Mr, Sinha. —I was for a short time in the Carnatic Paper Mills. 
President. —How long were you there? 

Mr. Sinha. —I was there for a couple of months. 

President. —Then you came here? 

Mr. Sinha .— Y’es. 

President. —Did you come here as Manager? 

Mr. Sinha. —1 came here as an expert. 

President. —As a Technical Adviser? 

Mr. ,Sinha. — Yes. 

President. —How long did you hold that position? 

Mr. Sinha. —Until April 1928. 

President. —Then you were appointed Manager? 

Mr. Sinha.—Y.ofi. 

President. —I find from your reply to question 2 that the present capa¬ 
city of your Mills is 13 tons of paper per day of 24 hours. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —That is approximately 1,000 tons of paper a year. 

Mr. Sinha. —About 3,01X1 tons on the basis of 280 working day.s per 
■year. 

Tresidcnl. —On the basis of 280 days a year, it is between .3,600 and 
3,700 tons of paper in a year. 

Mr. Sinha. —Y'es. 

President.—That ie working two shifts? 
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Mr. SinJia. —Yes, 

President, —^At present, how many shifts are you working—just one? 

Mr. Sinha. —No, two shifts. 

President. —But then your output for the year 1930 was about 1,000 tons 
less than your capacity? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —^Was that becatise it was impossible for you to find a market 
for 3,600 tons or were there technical difficulties? 

Mr, Sinha. —Partly that, but the 13 tons output that we have given 
is the maximum capacity. We can run our machines up to that output if 
we made certain classes .of paper. That is our maximum capacity, but the 
average capacity I should say would be about ten tons per working day. 

President. —If you were able to make heavier classes of paper then your 
tonnage on a two shift basis would be about 3,700 tons? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —But if you made the sort of lighter paper that you generally 
make, the output per day would be roughly ten tons? 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

President. —That was more or less your production last year. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, in 1929 that was the production—2,800 tons and some¬ 
thing more. 

President. —In 1928 you were very nearly 2,800 tons. 

Mr. Sinha. —More than 2,800 tons, 

Mr. Boag. —It was 2,900 tons. 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

President. —Including your wrappers? 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

President. —In 1930 your output was a little over 2,700 tons including 
wrappers ? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, but during the last half year we had to go slow because 
there was overproduction. 

President. —As the plant is arranged at present yours is on the whole a 
well balanced plant in this sense that for the maximum capacity of your 
paper machines it is possible for you to produce on your pulp plant an 
equivalent quantity of pulp. 

Mr. Sinha. —We can. 

President. —In that sense, it is a well balanced plant. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Now I understand you are proposing certain big extensions? 

Mr, Sinha. —I think that Mr. Bhargava will be able to tell you more 
about the extensions. 

il/r. Bhargava.—We are proposing certain extensions. 

President. —Could you give us an idea of the sort of extensions you 
contemplate ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —You mean besides the power plant that we are putting 
up? 

President. —I am thinking of the extensions which you contemplate for 
increasing the output. 

Mr. Bhargava.—'^e intend putting in another paper machine including 
a pulp plant which will give us an output of say 3,000 tons a year. 

President. —In addition to your existing capacity? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

president. —That will raise your output of paper to 6,000 tons per year?- 

Mr, Bhargava. —^Yes. 
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President. —It is a little more than 6,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes, slightly more. 

President. —Has that scheme been definitely sanctioned by the Directors? 

Mr. Bhargava. —^We have invited quotations and some of them have 
arrived and some are expected to be here next month. After that, I think 
we will have to take the shareholders’ sanction in the coming general 
meeting. 

President. —It is rather in the nature of an-idea at present; it has not 
developed into a definite scheme. 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have passed a resolution as a matter of fact to the 
effect that we must buy a machine this year or next year at the latest. 

President. —Your scheme for the installation of a new power plant has 
definitely been sanctioned? 

Mr. Bhargava. —That has been almost half erected. The power plant 
that we are erecting has got capacity enough to take up the proposed new 
paper machine. 

President. —When you have completed the erection of your new power 
plant without an,y additions to the paper machine or the pulp plant would 
you be able to get a better output than with the present power plant? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —What kind of extension of output do you expect from that? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I think 10 per cent. 

Mr. Siitha. —More than that. Not less than 20 per cent. 

President. —That is to say, with the new power plant you expect to 
raise your capacity to about 4,000 tons of paper. 

Mr. Bhargava. —^On the existing machines. 

Mr. Sinha. —12 to 13 tons of the quality of paper we are making at 
present. That means 3,600 to 3,700 tons which is the capacity we gave 
you for heavier classes of paper. 

President. —The increase in the capacity of the plant as the result of 
the new power plant is baserl I take it on the idea that an electrically driven 
plant will he able to extract more output from a given machine than a 
steam driven plant. 

Mr. Sinha.—I would like to put it in this way. If we are driving 
paper machines electrically, we shall get a much smoother drive than what 
we are getting with the old fashioned reciprocating steam engines that we 
have at' present. That is one thing. The next thing is that the beater 
house cannot get sufficient power at present from the existing main steam 
engines. When we have the new power plant working, we shall have much 
more power available for the beater house and consequently the beating 
capacity will be increased. In that way we will be able to speed up the 
machine. Now if we speed up the machine, our beater house lags behind. 
It cannot supply prepared pulp in sufficient quantities. 

President. —So that really the point of that scheme is this, that even 
with the existing power plant it is i^ossible for you to get more paper out of 
the paper machines, but then that increase in the paper machines would 
not he balanced by a corresponding increase in the beaters. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President.—That is to say the introduction of electricity would primarily 
increase the capacity of the bea.ters. Am I right there? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, 

President. —It,s primary effect is on the heaters. 

Mr. Sinha.—Thai is one thing. Now our machines ar.e being driven by 
independent smaller steam engines. In so far as they would be driven by 
electrical motors, we shall have a steadier drive. We can run the machines 
much faster than we can do now and can have a smoother run. 
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Mr. Bhargava. —With less breakage. 

President.—Coming to your reply to question 3, I gather from your reply 
that you are unable to get accurate figures regarding the output of pulp 
as distinct from paper. 

Mr, Sinha.— Quite right. 

President. —So that these figures you give here are really figures which 
have been deduced from your paper output. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —You can exactly measure your paper output and from the 
quantity so arrived at you are able by the application of a standard 
percentage to get your pulp output. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —You say here “ Assuming however a loss of about 10 per 
cent, of unbleached pulp in the subsequent processes for paper making, the 
estimated pulp outputs are given below ”. Ten per cent, is rather on the 
low side, is it not? 

Mr. Sinha. —I do not know. 

President. —I take it what you mean here is that the conversion of wet 
unbleached pulp into finished paper would involve a wastage of 10 per cent. 

Mr. Sinha,. —Yes, on the assumption that if wet unbleached pulp had been 
reckoned on dry basis, we would have got those quantities. 

Mr. Bhargava.—The moisture is taken off. 

President. —That is to say, the ten per cent, loss is entirely the lose due to 
moisture. 

Mr. Sinha. —It is a loss due to the processes. 

President.- —The processes result, as I understand, in losses arising partly 
from the loss of moisture in the drying process. 

Mr. Sinha, —Not exactly that. We calculate this on air dry basis. 

President. —This output of pulp that you give here, is air dry pulp? 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes, with 10 per cent, moisture. 

President. —You take the paper output and add 10 per cent, to that. 
If you add the moisture to the paper output, you get your wet unbleached 
pulp. 

Mr. Sinha. —The paper is also on air dry basis. 

President. —The point that I want to get at is this. The air dry pulp 
is supposed to contain 10 per cent, moisture. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —When you put your unbleached pulp through the paper 
machine, the loss that arises is not merely the loss resulting from the drying 
process; there is also a certain amount of mechanical loss, is there not? 

Mr, Sinha .— Yes, there is. 

President, —^You have not made any allowance for that. 

Mr. Sinha .— The ten per cent, loss is really the mechanical loss because 
the quantity of paper that we have given is calculated on air dry basis. 
Everything is on air dry basis. 

President. —The paper is on air dry basis? 

Mr. Sinha.~~Yes, It is presumed to be on air dry basis, though there 
is generally about 6 per cent, moisture when we get the paper out of the 
machine. 

President. —Regarding the output of paper generally is it the practice to 
give the figures on air dry or bono dry basis? 

Mr. Sinha. —Air dry basis. 

president. —The figures regarding the output of paper are on air dry 

basis? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 
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Presideni. —^You are a ChemiatP 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes 

President. —Tell ua generally what are the various ways in which losse*^ 
occur in the process of manufacture between the stag^ of unbleached pulp 
and the stage of finished paper. 

Mr. Sinha. —The first is loss through bleaching. 

President. —That is to say, when you bleach your pulp, a certain amount 
of oxidation takes place and as a result of that you get a certain amount 
of pulp damaged. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —That is a chemical loss. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —How exactly does the mechanical loss arise? 

Mr. Sinha, —After the beating process, there is the straining process. 
The strainers would remove a lot of knots and things of that ^rt. There 
is a loss there. 

President. —That is a mechanical loss. 

Mr, Sinha. —Yes, there are other losses also. On the paper machine 
itself—on the wire—the back water will carry away some small fibres through 
the wire sieve. Though we use the back water again, we cannot use the 
whole lot. A portion is bound to be thrown away. There are of course pulp 
saving arrangements which we have, not got. These are save-alls which save 
practically all the pulp that runs on the machine wire. 

President. —That is to say, you can have a plant for the recovery of all 
the pulp that is lost mechanically? 

Mr. Sinha. —Not all; not the stuff which runs out of the auxiliary 
strainers. 

President. —That you cannot recover? 

Mr. Sinha. —No. That we can use for very low qualities. 

President. —We have a chemical loss. Then there is the mechanical loss. 
Then, the third loss is the result of drying. 

Mr. Sinha. —No. 

President. —You would not say that? 

Mr. Sinha. —No. 

President. —Because both are on air dry basis? 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

President, —So, the losses are only chemical and mechanical losses. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 


President .—Looking through your output of paper I find a very marked 
increase in your output between 1924 and 1925. 


Mr, Sinha. —^Ycs. 

President .—The output has increased from 1,693-tons to 2,469 tons. What 
really was the cause of that largo increase? 

Mr. Sinha .—In 1924 we were not running full time. 

Mr. Bhargava .—Due to lack of orders. 

President .—May I put it this way? That was the result of the Protec¬ 
tion Act which was passed in 1925. It was the Protection Act which 
enabled you to get a bigger market and increase your output. 

Mr. Sinha.—I should think so. 

President.— -Were you ever able before 1924 to get a better output than 
1,693 tons? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President .—I suppose during the war? 
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3Ir. Sinha. —Yes, during the war years. 

President. —What was the highest output previous to 1924? 

Mr. 8inha.—l have figures only since 1911. 

President. —Give me the highest output that you reached since 1911. 

3Ir. Sinha. —In the second half of the year 1917 we reached 1,721 tons. 

President. —That, was for a half year? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —That was right in the middle of the war.*' 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —^What was the output for the other half? 

Mr. Sinha. —1,441 tons. 

ilfr. Bhargava. —3,200 tons nearly for the vrhole year. 

Mr. Sinha. —^The output in 1916 was higher even being 3,232 tons. 

President. —When did the output begin to fall off? 

Mr. Sinha. —In 1920. 

President. —Since then, it steadily declined? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Until 1925? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

Mr. Bhargava. —In one of the reports of the half year you will find it 
mentioned that one machine was working in 1924; there is a paragraph 
saying that despite reduction in wages," prices of raw materials, coal, etc., 
and various attempts at economies we have not been able to. 

President. —Practically, I suppose, with the downward trend in European 
pulp prices which started a little before 1924 and has steadily continued ever 
since, you would probably have been compelled to curtail your production 
but for the Protection Act. That is really the position, is it not? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —From this statement of the classes of paper that you manufac¬ 
ture (question 4) I find that nearly 70 per cent, of your output represents 
badami and browns, taking them as sui^erior badami, ordinary badami and 
browns. 

Mr. Sinha. —That is right. The superior badami and unbleached are 
better bleached than badami, that is, practically 80 per cent, bleached white, 
whereas badami is very much inferior in colour. 

President. —Ordinary badami in relation to superior badami, represents 
3: 8? 

Mr. Sinha. —I should not give a figure like that: it is very much lower 
in colour I .should say. Superior badami, unbleached or semi-bleached is 
only one pie cheaper than white printing whereas badami is, I believe, about 
5 pies cheaper than semi-bleached, so you will see that there is a good deal 
of difference. 

President. —If you take competition from imported paper of these two 
classes of paper—superior and ordinary badami—which of it is more open 
to competition from mechanical wood papers? 

Mr. Sinha. —Ordinary badami. 

President. —May I take it that superior badami practically does not come 
into competition with mechanical wood paper? 

Mr. Sinha. —I should say it does. There are people w^ho cannot distin¬ 
guish good from bad paper and they would buy buff coloured paper with a 
lot of mechanical pulp in it. 

President. —That is to say if you take bazar sales, the ordinary purchaser 
in the bazar is not in a position to appreciate correctly the quality of 
superior badami? 

Ur. Sinha. —Not always. 
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Vresident. —And as far as that class of purchaser is concerned it is not 
unlikely that he might on the ground of price prefer imported mechanical 
wood paper to superior badami? 

Mr. Sinha. —That is right. 

President. —As far as ordinary badami is concerned there is a great deal 
of competition? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

Pre-ddent. —May I put it this way; Tf you take the bulk of your 
sales of ordinary badami, is it correct to say that that i.s sold in competition 
with imported mechanical wood paper? 

Mr. Sinha. —Tt i.s very difficult for us to .say delhntely. What 1 .should 
say is that all the cheaper qualities of paper under which badami comes are 
surely liable to (•ompetition from imported mechanical wood pulp papers 
which are also cheap papers. 

President. —.\re you in actual touch with sales in the bazar? 

Mr. Sinha. —Not much because we .sell thrmigh agents. You will find 
from our replies that we were not in a position to reply to sdine of the 
questions relating to the nmrket. 

President .--On what basis do you sell your papers to t'our agents? 

Mr. Bahrgava. —We give it to them on consignment a/c, and take a 
security. 

President. —And thev sell it in the bazar at whatever price they can 
fetch? 

Mr. Bheirgava .—No. We fix the price and give them a commission. 

President. —That must enable you to .say whether ordinary badami comes 
into competition with mechanical wood pulp paper because the price which 
you fix is in comparison with the price of imported wood pulp paper and 
that must give you an indication. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Wo do not really know the prices at which imported 
mechanical wood paper of that colour .seifs in the market. 

President. —I will tell you e.\a<’tly the point T am trying to get at. 
Assuming there was no protection at all—I mean this protective dutj' of one 
anna—as far as ordinary badami paper is concerned would it have mad© 
any perceptible difference to the price that you got for it? 

Mr. Sinha. —That is a very difficult question for us to answer. 

President. —I find from the trade returns that about 6,000 to 8,000 tons of 
printing jiaper are landed in Calcutta which do not pay the protective duly 
and 1 assume that no proteclivo duty is paid on these papers for the rea.son 
that they satisfy the Customs test with regard to newsprint; that is to say, 
these 6,000 to 8,000 tons are paper which arc supposed to contain more than 
65 per cent, mechanical wood pulp. If the ordinary badami paper comes 
into competition with that class of paper then obviou.sly as far as that paper 
is concerned a protective duty would do no good, and conversely if the 
protective duty were removed it would suffer no harm. 

Mr. Sinha. —That is so. 

President. —Could you tell me how much of your badami paper is .sold 
to Government? AVe asked the Controller of Stores _to give us the quan¬ 
tities purchased from the various Indian mills, but 1 don’t know if the 
classification that the Controller has given us i.s sufficiently accurate for us 
to base any conclusions as far as this point is concerned. In 19.30-31 the 
Controller purchased from you dl8 tons of white printing, 359 tons of 
unbleached printing, and 350 tons of b.adami. Am I right in thinking that 
this 3.59 tons of unbleached paper are really your superior badami? 

Mr. Sinha .—Yes th© 5 ' are. 

President. —Have you got figures showing the prices that you got? 

Mr. Sinha. —I have not got them here hut I will send them to you. 
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President. —Because if it turns out that the price you got for ordinary 
hadaini is much lower than the price you got for unbleached, that it 
corresponds more to the price of mechanical wood papers in the market, then 
that would give us an indication of the sort of competition you are faced 
with. 

Mr. Sinha. —I can only say that it would be very likely As, 3 or a little 
less and unbleached wmuld be something like 6 pies higher than that. 

President. —^At the mills? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Then obviously he is paying for it on the basis of the protec- 
tive duty because if you did not take the protective duty into account you 
would get considerably lower than that. 

Mr. Sinha. —That is so. 

President. —Of course there is another difiSculty there. What proportion 
of your hadami output is sold to Government.? In 1930-31 the Controller 
bought 359 tons of superior hadami and 350 tons ordinary badami, that is 
to say he bought about 700 tons of unbleached and ordinary hadami 
combined. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President point is this You sold in 1930-31 about 700 tons of 
badami to Government. From the price that you have given us now it would 
appear that the whole of that badami paper was purchased by the Controller 
on the basis that if that paper were imported it w’ould bear the protective 
duty, otherwise you would not get 3 annas for your ordinary badami. 

Mr. Sinha. —Possibly so. Of course unbleached or semi-bleached is not 
reckoned as badami; it would lie better to reckon it as separate paper. 

President. —Taking your ordinary badami you would not get 3 annas for 
your ordinary badami in the market to-day? 

Mr. Sinha. —We do get that from the market. Our rates are above 
3 annas in the market. 

President.—Y ovl are able to get for your ordinary badami practically 
the same price in the market as you get from the Controller of Stores ? 

Mr. Sinha. —^Rather more than less. 

President, —And it is not less than 3 annas? What is the present price 
for badami in the market? 

Mr. Sinha. —It is about 3 annas: thin papers are 3 pies above 3 annas 
and the thicker ones just a shade above 3 annas. 

President. —Then subject to further consideration I should say that as 
far as your ordinary badami is concerned, on the whole the prices that you 
get in the market and from the Controller of Stores ai'e determined on the 
basis that corresponding imported paper would bear a protective duty rather 
than a revenue duty because imported mechanical wood pulp paper imported 
into this country bearing a duty of 15 per cent, would never i-each as high 
a figure as 3 annas. 

Mr. Sinha. —Of course not. 

President. —So that subject to any other circumstances which may be 
brought to our notice hereafter it is fairly safe to say that your badami price 
is determined more on the basis of the ijroteotive duty. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —^Mr. Bhargava, you told us just now that you are a 
Director of the Company; Are you Managing Director? 

Mr. Phargava. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You are one of the directors of the Company? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Have you been authorised by the Dii’ectors at their 
meeting to rejmesent the Company before us? 
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Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Sahimtoola. —How long have you been a direntor of this Company? 

Mr, Bhargava,— Yor the last nine years. 

Mr. Bahimfoola. —understand there is no .such thing as a Managing 
Agency system in your company? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Mr. Sinha, you said that .von were for a couple rf 
months in the Carnatic Mills? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. T was there in July and August 1925. 

Mr. Bahimloola. —It wa.s before vou joined this Mill? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimfoola.—In what capacity? 

il/r. Sinha. —As paper and pulj) expert. 

Mr. liahimfoola. —What was the exact reason for your leaving that mill? 

Mr. Sinha. —They closed down. And then 1 got this job here beforo they 
gave me notice, 

Mr. liahimfoola. —Tt is stated in your replies to que-stiounaire that the 
superior inaiiagenient is whollv Indian since 1925. 

Mr. Bhargava. --Yes. 

Mr. Tiahimtoula. —Do you find that the mill is working all right? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimfoola. —You have not found that to be a handicap? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

Mr. Bahimfoola. —All the people th.-rt .vou have got in .your mill were 
more or loss apprenticed before they took up jobs? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes, except tlio Manager. 

Mr. Bahimfoola. —The.v were all trained by the European superior staff 
that you had before 1925? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Most of them, and some have been trained afterwards 

too. 

Mr. Bahimfoola. —You don’t find that the mill has suffered at all b,y 
malting it wholly Indian so far as the technical and superior staff are 
concerned ? 

Mr, Bhargava. —Not at all. 

Mr, liahimfoola. —You told us just now that the Board is contemplating 
a definite scheme of expansion and that a resolution to that effect has been 
carried in the Directors’ meeting. Do 1 understand that the scheme will be 
carried out irrespective of whether protection is granted or not? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Of course the Directors might wait for the result of 
this enquiry. 

Mr, BahimtooJa. —What was the exact resolution? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Theie is no reference to ijrotection there. 

Mr. Sinha.— They might have assumed that protection would be given 
or they might await the result of the enquiry. 

Mr. Bahimfoola. —You say that when the scheme is full.y completed you 
would bo in a position to turn out 19 tons a day in 24 hours in two 
shifts ? 

Mr, Sinha. —With the present machinery and the new’ pow’er plant 
between 12 and 19 tons; we should say 20 per rent, ou our present average 
output. 

Mr. Bahimfoola, —Y’ou told us that there w’as a chemical lo.3s during th«f 
process. 
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Mr. Sinha. —^Yes, from the unbleached to the paper making stage. 

Mr. JBahimioola. —You have said that there is a possibility, if a certain 
machine is installed, you might be able to recover a cei'fain percentage or 
save a certain amount of fibres. 

Mr. Sinha. —That is the mechanical loss in the machine itself from the 
back water by installing save-alls. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are the Directors thinking of installing that machine? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, that would come in it. 

Mr. Mahinitoola. —Are you selling a certain amount of superior badami, 
ordinary badami and browns to the Government of Bihar and Orissa? 

Mr. Sinha. —This year we have neither sold superior badami nor semi- 
bleached to the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Sahimtoola. —Are you selling anything to the Controller of Printing, 
India? 

Mr. Sinha. —We are selling water mark paper, jilain, to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa. 

President. —That is white writing paper? 

Mr. Sinha. —That can be classed as white writing paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you find any difficulty in disposing of the ordinary 
badami paper? 

Mr. Sinha. —No. We consider that our badami is the best badami in 
India because, we find, in spite of our higher rates, we sell. We have got 
higher rates than the other mills in India. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —According to your opinion it amounts to this that 
there is practically no competition for your ordinary badami. 

Mr. Sinha. —I should not say that. Many y)eople prefer cheaper paper 
and if they get it cheaper, they will buy. In our badami we put a lot 
of good stuff. In ordinary Indian badami paper at the present inoment I 
see a lot of waste paper or things like that. 

Mr. Boag. —Could you tell us exactly what position these three Europeans 
held in the mill in 1938-24? 

Mr. Sinha. —Two of them were machine men and one beater man. 

Mr. Boag, —When did they leave? 

Mr, Sinha. —^When I came, there were two. In 1926 one left and at the 
end of 1927 the other one left. 

Mr. Boag. —^You said that your production was reduced owing to over¬ 
production. 

Mr. Sinha, —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —How exactly did that come about? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Owing to the slump in the market. We bad our stocks 
full. 

Mr. Boag. —^You regulate your production by the orders that you get? 

Mr, Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —The paper that you produce is ordered before it is made? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes, most of it. We have to keep some stock for our 
agencies also and sometimes in advance for Government orders. Generally 
we adjust our making of paper according to the requirements. 

Mr. Boag. —^You said that your agents sell on commission? 

Mr. Bhargava. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the rate of commission? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It used to be a minimum of 5 per cent, and a maximum 
of 8 per cent. It is on a sliding scale. 

President. —How do you calculate that S per cent. ? 
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Mr. Bhargava. —That is a sliding scale. 

Thousands, Per cent. 

26 to 60..8 

50 to 100.9 

Over 100.10 

President. —That is to say when you sell on coininission to an agent, 
the commission that he gets, 5 per cent, to 8 per cent., is calculated on the 
price that he receives from the dealer, am I right? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

President. —For example you fix a particular price for paper. Assume 
it is As. 3. When you give it to the commission agent the commission ageiit 
is expected to sell it to the dealer at 3 annas, is that right ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not more than 3 annas. He may sell it for 3 annas or 
less. 

President. —On what price precisely is the 5 per cent, calculated? 

Mr. Bhargava. —On the 3 annas and that rebate is allowed at the end of 
the year when the total is made up, but he keeps on getting 5 per cent. 

President. —That is to say these commissions would be entered as selling 
expenses. 

Mr. Bhargava,—There is a heading in the balance sheet “Commission on 
sales ”. 

President.—1 am looking at it like this. I do not know how exactly 
your profit and loss statement is made up. Your total realisations during a 
particular year would be based on the total amount of paper that you sold 
and the price at which you gave it to your commission agent for sale. From 
that the commissions paid to the Agent are deducted as selling expenses 
in order to get at your nett price. 

Mr. Bhargava. —The nett amount is posted as sales. 

President. —In the accounts. 

Mr. Bhargava. —The gross amount is shown as paper sales. From that 
the amount payable to the agents is shown as selling expenses on those 
sales. 

President. —Arising from that point how do you show freight in your 
statement of profit and loss? 

Mr. Bhargava. —In the same way as commission. Freight is deducted 
from the invoices. 

President. —That is to say this 3 annas at which paper is given to the 
commission agent is not the price ex-inills. That 3 annas is the price deli¬ 
vered at a particular locality. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Quite so. 

President. —3 anna.s is the price f.o.r. say Cawnpore or whatever place. 

Mr. Bhargava, —Yes. 

President. —Then from your sale proceeds you deduct the commissions 
payable to the agent plus the freight in the accounts. 

Mr. Bhargava. —There is a maximum limit in regard to freight payable. 
If the freight is more than 4 pies they (the agents) will have to pay. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —I think your Agent pays. 

Mr. Bhargava. —The customer pays if the freight to his place is more 
than 4 pies. 

Mr. Bahimtoota. —^You just now told us that the agent is not allowed to 
sell beyond a certain figure given by you. That figure includes the com¬ 
mission of that particular agent, does it not? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —In the commission also there is included a masimtua 
freight of 4 pies. 
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Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola,. —the freight is higher, it is quite clear that he will 
have to raise the price of particular paper beyond what you have fixed. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —If that is the way in which your books are made out, would 
it be possible for you to give us the average freight incurred by you on your 
total sales ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —Could you give me the average railway freight for 1930 per 
ton of paper? 

Mr. Sinha. —That would not be possible, because we sell a part of our 
output to Government to whom we deliver f.o.r. Badshanagar, that is, our 
railway siding, whereas in what we sell to bazaar, freight is included. We 
can give you an average freight on bazaar sales. 

Mr. Boag. —You can give us the quantity of paper you sell in the bazaar? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Deduct the quantity sold to Government and give us the 
figures. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —What we want is the average freight per ton of paper in 1930. 

Mr. 8inha.~~Y&s. 

Mr. Bhargava .—For bazaar sales? 

Mr. Boag. —Yes. 

President.- —Coming to Question 6, I notice you have revised these figures. 

Mr. Sinha. —We have. 

President. —That is with reference to the quantity of wrappers made. 

Mr. Sinha.—lUot exactly. We had those figures by a process of estimation 
on commercial .scale from the actual wet pulp we got from the boiler combined 
with laboratory tests for moisture. We never make dry pulp. What we 
did was that we got the wet pulp from the boiler and we knew how much 
raw materials we had put in it. Out of that wet pulp we took a representative 
sample, we determined the moisture in the laboratory on that representative 
sample and in that way we deduced the pei'centage of dry pulp we obtained 
from the quantity of raw materials we put in the Ijoiler. 

President. —On that the original figures were calculated? 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes, but now I find that they can’t be accurate, because a 
little error in the tests on the sample we took might upset the figures. 
Supposing the stuff thus sampled out actually contained more moisture than 
what the tests gave, that would upset the whole figures. 

President. —How exactly have you revised them? 

Mr. Sinha. —We have revised them in this way. First of all we calculated 
the quantity of paper obtainable from each material on our previous per¬ 
centage output basis. Then we totalled these and found the total to differ 
from actual output of paper. Small adjustments were then made in the 
percentages outputs so that these may be more in accord with our actual 
outputs of paper. 

President ,—You have taken a closer approximation to actual output? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —One point that occurs to me by looking through these figures 
is that you got a larger proportion of yield from rags, hemp and jute than 
from grass. 

Mr. Sinha. —Quite right. 

President. —-I take it the explanation of that is that out of hemp and 
jute, for example, you make an inferior class of paper. 

Mr. Sinha.—Pio, not out of hemp. Out of jute we make an inferior 
quality of paper. 
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President. —Am I right in thinking then that you are able to extract more 
cellulose from hemp than from grass? 

Mr, Sinha. —^Yes. Hemp contains more. Much of the loss is really due 
to dirt and dust we get in the hemp. If it were new hemp fibre, we would 
get a much higher yield than given here. The same is the case with jute and 
rags. 

President. —Suppose you try to make W'hite paper from each of these 
various classes of raw materials, then in that case the proportion of paper 
that you get from jute and hemp would be lower? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. From jute we don’t make white paper,. 

President. —Could you do it? 

Mr. Sinha. —That would he very expensive. 

President. —It would mean an enormous consumption of bleach? 

Mr. Sinha. —Not only that, but quite a different process. With the ordi¬ 
nary caustic soda or lime boiling we can never make it pure white. 

President. —If you are simply taking the unbleached pulp yielded by these 
materials, the figures that you give for hemp and jute would be more or less 
correct? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. Only one thing, I would like to- add. As regards rags, 
hemp and jute which represent the strong raw materials, these contain, as 
we get them, a lot of dust and other extraneous matters; otherwise from 
rags we could get 99 per cent. pulp. 

President. —Provided you are able to select your rags. 

Mr. Sinha.—It is not possible. 

President. —It is a very theoretical proportion. 

Mr. Sinha, —Supposing we get new tailor cuttings without much starch or 
loading in it, we shall get almost a full output. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —You would have to pay much more for it? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —In connection with Question No. 7 assuming that this new 
paper machine is going to be installed with corresponding pulp equipment, 
would you be able to get the necessary quantity of raw materials? 

Mr. Sinha. —We believe so. 

President. —What is the sort of raw material that you would be able to 
get in increased quantities? ® 

Mr. Sinha. —Grass, and the other existing raw materials to a smaller 
extent. 

President. —If your new machinery conies into operation, you would be 
making 3,000 tons of paper more. That would mean you would be making 
about 3,400 tons of pulp approximately. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —For that you would require about 8,500 tons of raw materials. 
There would be no difficulty in getting this extra 8,600 tons of grass ? 

Mr. Sinha. —I don’t think so, because even now the Titaghur Paper Mills 
are making 2,000 tons or more of bamboo pulp which means 6,000 or 7,000 
tons of raw materials. They had possibly been making all that pulp out of 
other indigenous raw materiate which should therefore now be available to 
others. 

President. —Where do you get your grass from? 

Mr. Sinha. —Mostly from the Nepal Hills. 

President. —Would you be able to tell us what approximately is the 
distance from here to your grass area? 

Mr, Sinha. —I couldn’t tell you the mileage, but the freight would be 
about 3 annas a maund. 

President. —Is that the area from which the other mills are also drawing ? 
'What do you call that? 
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Mr. Sinlia, —A portion of that is in Western Circle. Also a lot cornea 
from Nepal State forests. 

President. —You have made no definite inbestigation of the supplies avail¬ 
able.? 

Mr. Sinha. —We have. 

President. —If you have definitely decided upon this new plant, this point 
would be important. 

Mr. Sinha. —We don’t like to push the matter further at this stage, 
because in that case we may not be able to secure favourable terms. 

President. —If you wanted to increase your output to that extent, your 
requirements of raw materials would be got from the grass area? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —The increase would be mainly in respect of grass? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Would it be possible for you to increase considerably the 
quantities of rag that you are getting? 

Mr. Sinha. —I think so. If an attempt were made, it would be possible 
to get more. At the moment we get our requirement.s mostly from the 
United Provinces. Supposing our contractors go further afield, we would be 
able to get more. 

Mr. Bhargava.—'Even in the United Provinces they are not finding any 
difficulty in supplying rags to us. 

President. —I gather—and the statement is not by any means to be taken 
as a definite statement—that as far as the Bengal side is concerned, the limit 
has been reached with regard to the supplj'- of rags. 

Mr. Sinha. —In Bengal, so far as ray information goes, the Titaghur Paper 
JiJills use very little of the sort of rags which we use. 

President. —Do they use cleaner rags? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. Only the other day we had a man offering us any 
amount of rags which we would like to have from Calcutta side at the same 
rate as we are getting at pre.sent. We can give you the references of the 
firm if you like. 

President. —The importance of that point is this. You would probably 
remember that when the Board reported in 1925, the Board made the sug¬ 
gestion that if any substantial development of the paper indirstry in India 
was going to be undertaken it would be difficult to get a corresponding 
increase in the supplies of rags available in the country; that is to_ say, they 
came to the conclusion that the limit had probably been reached with regard 
to grass—at any rate the supplies of grass available at an economic cost. 
The limit had been reached also with regard to rags. Therefore the only 
material on which the paper industry was dependent if a lai’ge development 
of the industry was undertaken was bamboo. That was the general argu¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

President.—TSow as far as I can gather, on the Bengal side, so far as rags 
are concerned, the proposition is accepted. We are keeping the question of 
grass \mder consideration. Now I want to know from you as a result of 
your experience since the Protection Act was passed whether the proposition 
with regard to rags in this part of the countrj' is cori’ect. 

Mr. Sinha. —We really cannot accept it as correct. Nor can we definitely 
say that it is not. As we have said in our written evidence, we can only say 
that we are having no difficulty in getting our supplies from contractors and 
that if we wanted more they would give us. 

President. —In 1926 your output was 2,469 tons. In 1930, it was 2,600 
tons, excluding wrappers. To a very large extent the output remains steady 
as between these two years. 

Mr. Sinha, —Yes. 
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President. —Has there been any change in the proportion of rags? 

Mr. Sinha. —If anything, as compared with 1925 figures, it has gone up. 
Still we have no difficulty. 

Mr. Bhargava. —We are buying more rags than before, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it not a fact that when you started to discuss the 
■expansion scheme, you did investigate the question about the raw material 
which you would require for this expansion? 

Mr. Sinha. —As regards grass, we are almost sure that we would be able 
to get enough grass for the other machine. Regarding rags wei are in close 
touch with the contractors who supply rags to us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —You contemplate doubling your output? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Naturally therefore you will have to rely moi'e or less 
■on the large amounts of raw materials which will be required. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do I understand that the Board of Directors have nob 
; seriously paid any attention to this aspect of the question before launching 
the scheme ? 

Mr. Sinha. —They have. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is their investigation? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I don’t understand your question. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Mr. Sinha will be able to tell me that. 

Mr. Sinha. —Our idea is that in our new plant we shall be) using 75 per 
cent, grass and 25 per cent, of other raw materials. On that basis w© have 
sent our specifications to the manufacturers. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I take it that you have investigated the position on 
that basis and that you are of opinion that there will not be the- slightest 
difficulty. 

Mr. Sinha. —I would not say that there would not be the slightest diffi¬ 
culty, but we think we will be able to get our supplies. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—A.t present rates or increased rates? 

Mr. Sinha. —I believe that we shall be able to make arrangements and 
get our materials at lower rates. We cannot make final arrangements at 
present. We cannot push those arrangements too far before we place the 
final orders for the machine. If we did that, it is quite likely that favourable 
terms might not be secured. We want to do both things together. 

President. —What is the price that you are now paying for grass? 

Mr. Sinha. —The lowe.st price was Re. 1-8 per mauiid delivered at the mill. 

President, —How much is it per ton? 

Mr. Sinha. —Roughly about Rs. 41. 

President, —Will you look up Form 11? 

Mr. Sinha. —There are two of them. 

President. —Take the supplementary one. Is that the cost per ton of 
paper or per ton of material? 

Mr. Sinha. —That is per ton of paper. 

President. —What is the present price that you pay for grass? 

Mr. Sinha. —Rs. 41 per ton. 

President. —The price that you paid in 1924, was it higher than this? 

Mr, Sinha. —It was at least Rs. 27 higher than that. 

Mr. Bhargava. —It was more than double in any case. 

President. —What is really the cause for the large reduction in the price 
of grass? 

Mr. Sinha. —The down country mills—for instance the Titaghur Paper 
Mills—are starting to use bamboo. That is one thing. The next thing is 
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that so far as we are concerned, we would not use any wood pulp before. 
We did not use any in 1925 or 1926. Afterwards we started using it. We 
always wanted to have good grass for better qualities of paper. In fact we 
wanted more grass. The contractors knew that we would preferably have 
grass and therefore they thought that they could increase the price. Later 
on when we found that out, we stai-ted using small quantities of wood pulp. 
We told them that if we did not get a reasonable price, we would use more 
wood pulp. 

President. —It is really the possibility of getting alternative materials 
that is responsible for the reduction in the price of grass? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Did you have any difi5culty in regard to jute? 

Mr. Sinha. —No. 

President. —^How exactly do you get jute for your mills—in the form of 
second-hand gunnies? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, also rope cuttings. 

President. —There has been no reduction in supplies? 

Mr. Sinha. —No. 

President. —Nor has there been any increase in price? 

Mr. Sinha. —There has been a fail in price. We had offers for more sup 
plies if we wanted. 

Mr. Boag. —There is just one point which I should like to ask you and 
that is this. For the last four years you have been Using steadily smaller 
quantities of grass each year. In 1927, you used 1,800 tons, in 1928, 1,700 
tons, in 1929, 1,260 tons and in 1930, 1,064 tons. That does not look as if 
the supplies were unlimited. What is the explanation for that? 

Mr. Sinha. —The explanation is the same as that which I gave in reply 
to the President’s last question. The price of grass has gone down consi¬ 
derably only this year. Last year we paid Rs. 2-3. It is only this year 
that the price has gone down considerably. What we found was that if we 
used grass at Rs. 2-4, it did not pay us. 

President. —The reduction in the price of grass that you are talking about 
has occurred only this year? 

Mr. Sinha. —Only this year a considerable reduction has taken place. Wo 
kept on steadily using less and less grass to demonstrate to the contractors 
that we were independent of them. 

President. —^With regard to Question 10: what is the freight that you 
pay on coal? 

Mr. Sinha. —Rs. 6-14-9 including transhipment charges. 

President. —Where do you get your coal from? 

Mr. Sinha. —From Jheria fields. 

President. —Is it first class coal? 

Mr. Sinha. —It is 1st grade coal. 

President. —That is to say, it is really Ist grade—am I right in calling— 
alack coal? 

Mr. Sinha. —No, it is 1st grade steam coal. 

President. —^What is the price that you pay at the pit’s mouth? 

Mr. Sinha. —Rs. 3-4, 

President. —You pay a freight of Rs. 6-10? 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

President. —That is about Rs. 10. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Have you got any figures showing the consumption gf coal per 
ton of paper? What I want is not the cost of coal per ton of paper but the 
consumption of coal per ton of paper. 

PAPKE—I S 
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Mr. Sinlia. —I can only give it approximately just now. It is about 6 
tons of coal per ton of paper. 

President. —1 want the quantity of coal that you consume per ton of 
paper. 

Mr. iS'in/ia.—About 6 tons of coal. 

Presidmit. — Nearer 6 than 5? 

Mr. Sinlin. —Quite right. 

Mr. Jl!iari/uv/i .—It is a much bigger quantity than it should be. 

President. —It is 5-9 tons. 

Mr. Sinha .—-Yes. 

President. —It is very nearly 6 tons. 

Mr. Siii.hn. —Yes, we reckon as 6 tons. 

I’rei'ideiif.-That is to say, por ton of paper yon are paying Rs. 40 in the 
shape of freight per ton of paper. 

Mr. Sinhn. —Yes. 

President. - This new power plant that you are erecting, would that be 
able to consume inferior coal? 

Mr. Sinhu. —Yes. 

Mr. Bliarrjava. —And also less coal. 

President. —You are expecting, as the resnlt of using inferior coal and 
as the result of appliances for saving power or economising ))ower, that you 
might bo able to reduce considerably the con-siimption of coal per ton of 
paper? 

Mr. Slnha. —'First of all, we would bo able to use slack and rubble coal. 
There is often a difference between the prices of steam coal and of slack and 
rubble. 

President. —What is the difference? 

Mr. Sinha. — It cliffer.s according to different e<.)llierics. It averages about 
8 or 10 anna.s per ton of coal. The new power plant would be very much 
more efficient than what we have and the steam plant also would bo very 
much more efficient. 

Mr. Bhnrgava.—The boiler plant, the generating plant and transmission 
also will be more efficient. 

President. —With regard to Que.stion 12 about the prices of imported pulp, 
I find that the latest price tliat you give in your statement is £11-10 for 
easy bleach. Have you made any i3Urchase.s more recent than tliat? 

Mr. Sink a .—I believe we have. 

President. —Have the prico.s c-oine down since then? 

Mr. Sinha.—A little bit. About a couple of weeks ago we purchased some. 
We will send you the price c.i.f. Calcutta. 

President. —How do jmu make your purchases of imported pulp? Do you 
import direct? 

Mr. BinJui. -Yes, from Scandinavia. 

President. —Have you tried to import from America? 

Mr. Sinha. —Not from America direct but we have had some consignments- 
through European firms. 

President. —We wore told quite recently that imported pulp coming from 
America was .sold at a con.siderably lower price than pulp from Scandinavian 
coamtries. 

Mr, Sinha. —We purch.asod a few lots of American pulp but through 
Scandinavian firms, and we found them to be cheaper. 

President. —In reply to l.S (f») you make the statement that the Govern¬ 
ment of India sometimes specify the inclusion of a certain pereontago oE 
aulphite wood pulp. What class of paiier is that? 

Mr. Sinha. —Generally what they call writing paper’s. 
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President. —What is the real point in including sulphite wood pulp? 

Mr. Sinha. —I don’t know. 

President. —I should have thought that paper made as you do out of 
.(grass would be rather hard for the purpose of printing and therefore an 
addition of a certain amount of sulphite wood pulp would render it softer 
and make it more suitable for printing, hut I cannot understand why it 
should be included in 'wu'iting jiaper. 

Mr. Sinha. —T really don’t know the reason why it was put there and 
very likely they have dropped it out from their recent specifications. But 
as we are not interested in tendering for W'riting paper I cannot give ja)U 
accurate informatiou. But I shall look up a recent specification'and let you 
• know. 

President. —Is it true that in the specifications laid down by the Controller 
of Stores there is preference given to papers made out of indigenous mate¬ 
rials ? 

Mr. Sinha. —Possibly, because they say in the recent specifications that 
it should be stated what soi-t of raw materials are used; they apparently 
w.ant to know the constituents of the furnish. 

President. —Has that been in the specification all along or is it a recent 
innovation ? 

Mr. Sinha. —I think it is recent, but I am not sure about it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I have seen the statement which you give here regard¬ 
ing the consumption of coal in which you state that in 1924 the quantity 
used was 7'29; then you came down in 1926 and then went up again in 1927. 
What was the reason? 

Mr. Sinha. —That wa.s very likely due to the difference in output. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your output in 1927 and your output in 1930 are 
practically the same but there is a difference in the quantity of coal used. 

Mr. Sinha. —There are so many factors: that might have been due to 
.'the- difference in the qualities of coal for instance. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If you look at the figures foi' 1926 and 1930 (Form II) 
you will find that in 1930 the output is bigger and still the consumption of 
coal is highei’—5-00 in 1926 for 2,668 tons and 3'90 in 1930 for 2,600 tons 
of paper. 

President. —I rather think it also indicates that your crushing plant is 
reaching the last stage of efficiency. 

Mr. Bhargava. —May be. 

Mr. Sinha. —-One of the reasons ia that formerly it was very difficult for 
us to estimate the quantity of coal left at the time of stock taking as the 
estimates used to he made from the bulk left there and there used to be a 
lot of shortages or excesses. After that we started actual weighment. 

President. —^When did that begin? 

Mr. Sinha. —-About 1928. 

President .—You might look into that point and let us know. 

Mr. Sinha .—I shall look into that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards your answer to 13 (b) I would like to know 
if there was any correspondence between you and the Government of India. 

Mr. Sinha. —None at all. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means that a certain amount of wood pulp is more 
or less compulsory? 

Mr. Sinha.—Yes, for certain qualities of paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And for these qualities they say that a certain amount 
of wood pulp is necessary: is there any correspondence on that? 

Mr. Sinha. —None at all. They had it in the specifications and we used 
30 per cent, -ivood pulp. But 1 myself don’t think that it is necessary at all. 
T can only assume that as wood pulp can be obtained in a, very highly bleached 
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state and they wanted the paper to be whiter than could be made froffit 
Indian pulps they put that condition. Possibly that was the idea. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That isl merely a conjecture? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —You have no direct information about the position of the 
wood pulp industry in Europe? The only information you have is from the 
trade journals ?‘ 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, and from linns from whom we purchase pulp. 

President. —Coming now to question 16 (b), you are now using the process 
of fractional digestion, and you think that it has led to a considerable 
improvement in the quality of the paper and also in your costs? 

Mr. Sinha.—Yes. 

President. —The method of fractional digestion as employed in your mill 
is based practically on Raitt’s method. Am I right in thinking that it is a 
reproduction of Baitt’s plant? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, only with slight modifications made by us. 

President. —We have not seen the Dehra Dun plant yet but reading about 
it I gather that the kind of plan by which Mr. Raitt tries to carry out his 
principle of fractional digestion is that the boiling is done in three digesters. 

Mr. Sinha. —They have got only two I believe. 

President. —Is the first stage of the boiling done in the one digester and 
the second in another? 

Mr. Sinha. —The whole boiling is done in one digester. 

President. —That is to say, yon have got two digesters, each of them fed 
with grass or whatever the raw material is and then the liquor which is 
emptied out of the first digester at the end of the first stage of boiling, is 
that used for the first stage of boiling in the second digester? 

Mr. Sinha. —No. That is thrown away or sent to the recovery plant. It 
is the liquor obtained from the second digestion of the process that is used 
for the first digestion on a subsequent occasion. 

President. —The second boiling is done with a fairly intense solution o£ 
caustic and the first is done with a mild solution ? 

Mr. Sinha. —The first is done with the liquor obtained from the second 
digestion which is done with fresh caustic liquor. 

President. —The first digestion is done with the liquor that comes out of 
the other digester after the second boiling? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —^And the second stage of boiling is done with fresh caustic 
solution ? 

Mr. Sinha. —That is right. 

President. —That is precisely the method you use? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —The whole principle of this is that if you take the com¬ 
position of grass or’ any of these fibrous materials there is a certain portion 
which is more easily dissolved than the rest? 

Mr. Sinha. —That is so. 

President. —But this portion which is more easily dissolved happens to be 
more deleterious from your point of view? 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes, that colours the pulp. 

President. —Therefore on this method you are able to remove that pari 
of the material at a lower temperature and with a lower expenditure of 
caustic ? 

Mr. Sinha. —Quite so. 

President. —There is not merely this saving in your power and your caustic 
but you are able to get a better quality of cellulose because the removal of 
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this deleterious substance prevents any further discolouration from that 
source, so that the result of employing the method of fractional digestion is 
first that you save on materials and power. 

Mr. Sinha. —On steam. 

President. —On steam, on materials, particularly caustic soda, you get 
better quality of pulp which reduces your consumption of bleach, and you 
also get a larger yieM of pulp. 

Mr. Sinha. —But that we cannot confirm, but if there is any extra yield, 
that must be very slight. 

President. —How long have you been using this' process? 

Mr. Sinha. —Four years. 

President. —And you are thoroughly satisfied with the result? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Have you got figures regarding the consumption of caustic 
soda? 

Mr. Sinha. —I have not got the figures for grass separately because we use 
caustic soda for a number of purposes, but in percentage I can tell you right 
away that in fractional digestion we use 12 to 12J per cent, of caustic soda 
on the weight of grass whereas previously we used 16-2 per cent. 

President, —There has been a rednction of 3 per cent, calculated on the 
weight of grass. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —What about your consumption of bleaching powder? 

Mr. /Sinha.—That again is impossible to say. We can only say that we 
get much whiter pulp than w© could get before. The tendency has been for 
the market to demand whiter and whiter paper. 

President. —You are not able to work out even an approximate estimat 
of the reduction in the consumption? 

Mr. Sinha. —I can only give you experimental figures which we had at 
the time we started. 

President. —That is no use. As a result of your four years’ experience of 
fractional digestion what actually under mill conditions has been the improve¬ 
ment you are able to get on the consumption of caustic .soda, on the con¬ 
sumption of bleaching powder and on the yield of pulp? 

Mr. Sinha. —On the yield of pulp I can’t give any definite information, 
because I haven’t got any data for that. 

President. —You are not able to get any figures as regards bleaching 
powder ? 

Mr. Sinha. —No, we can’t give you any figures but we can say' very 
definitely that much less bleaching powder is used for same whiteness of 
pulp. As the quality of the paper has improved so much, we can’t give you 
comparative figures. 

President. —What is the period of your steaming time? 

Mr, Sinha. —Now it is about 6 hours. 

President, —What was it before? 

Mr. Sinha. —10 hours. 

President. —You have reduced it from 10 to 6? 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. The first digestion is done under a lower pressure. 

President. —^When you calculate the period of steaming time, you calculate 
from the time the boiling point is reached? 

Mr. Sinha. —We calculate from the time when we get the pressure. 

President, —Because I understand in calculating the steaming time re¬ 
quired in fractional digestion, it is possible to calculate it on a different 
basis, so that we want to get figures which are comparable to those figures 
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w© g^t elsewhere. The figure of six hasss that you gave as the steaming time 
is calculated from what time.*' 

Mr. Sinha. —From the time when we get the necessary pressure. Sup¬ 
posing I wanted to hoil it at 15 lbs. I shall wait until I get the pressure of 
15 lbs. 

Fresideni. —That is not clear to me. Am I right in thinking that gene¬ 
rally steaming time is calculated from the time that your water or your 
solution has reached boiling point, 100° centigrade? 

Mr. Sinha. —We don’t do that, because we don’t measure the temperature 
of the water. We do not know at what time it starts boiling. Boiling, in 
fact, depends on pressure. 

President. —Tell me precisely how you calculate. 

Mr. Sinha. —What we do is this: we reckon from the time we get the 
pressure at which we would boil the material. 

President .~¥rom the moment you get the steam pressure in your digester 
at which the process of digestion becomes effective? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, fi-om that time. 

President. —In the earlier stages you require a much lower pressure. As 
soon as you get that minimum low pressure at which the process of digestion 
becomes effective, at that time your steaming time begins. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —And it continues until the whole of the liquid is removed. 

4fr. Sinha. —^We don’t say that the wliole of the liquid is removed. We 
carry it out for li or 2 hours according to the different qualities of grass 
that we boil. We stop at that. We discharge the liquid and then we go on 
to the next stage. 

President. —How many hours do j’ou take on the first stage? 

Mr. Sinha. —Two hours for some qualities of grass. 

President. —Normally ? 

Mr. Sinha. —We take 2 hours. 

President. —On the second stage? 

Mr. Sinha. —Four hours. 

President. —Do you know the average, pressure at which the whole pi’ooess 
of digestion is carried out? Of course it starts with a low pressure and ends 
with a higher pressure. 

Mr. Sinha. —It is not pos.sible for us to say that. The first digestion is 
carried out at 10 to 16 lbs.; then w'e discharge the liquor; wash the grass with 
hot ;vater. We cannot average it with the second digestion. 

Mr. Boag. —What pressure is the second? 

Mr. Sinha. —40 to 60 lbs. 

President. —It is quite impossible to get an average? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, for us. 

President. —I will tell you why I am asking you this. I have been reading 
Mr, Raitt’s recent book and he gives there the results that he has been able 
to get as a result of experiments ciirried out on a semi-eommercial scale in 
1927. The steaming period that he gives there is 6 hours and the average 
pressure that'he gives is 30 lbs. 

Mr. Sinha. —1 do not know how he calculates the average. 

President. —That is a point we might be able to clear up at Dehra Dun. 
You have no figures on that point? 

Mr. Sinha. —No. 1 do not know how he averages. If I know his method, 
I could do it. We never keep a record of our pressvrres every half hour. 

I t is not possible on an industrial scale. The average can only be arrived 
,t if pressures are recorded every quarter or half an hour, otherwise I do 
not know how he could do it. 
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President. —As far as we arc aware there is no paper mill in India which 
has tried under ordinary Indian conditions the method of fractional digestion 
so long as you have done, that is to say on the scale of your output. They 
have been doing it to some extent at Raniganj, but only on a very small 
scale. They are doing it on a different system from the usual fractional 
system at Kankinara. You are the only people doing it for 4 years so 
that your results are valuable to us. 

Mr. Sinlia. —If you will kindly give ns time, we will look up our records 
and give you more definite figures. 

President. —Have you got Mr. Raitt’s book? 

Mr. Sinhi. —No. 

President. —I will tell you Mr. Raitt’s figures which he got in 1927 which 
he moie or less regards as a standard for fractional digestion. I want you 
to give me figures as approximately as you can for fractional digestion. The 
consumption of caustic soda is 16 per cent, of bamboo and not grass. As 
regards bleaching powder, it is 8 to 10 per cent, on unbleached pulp; steam¬ 
ing period is .i hours and the average pressure is ;5() lbs. 

Mr. BIkm'Ouvu. -There are, different pressures for different nulls. 

President. —The yield of unbleached pulp is 4.5 per cent. If you could 
give us figures for grass on similar lines, it would be useful. 

Mr. Sinha. —I would like to have the book. 

President. —You have no soda recovery plant? 

Mr. Sinha. —^No. 

President. —It must be a very large source of waste in the works. 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

President. —Is soda recovery plant a part of your scheme in eonnectien 
with the new paper machine? ' ' • 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes as well as the bleach making plant. 

Mr. Boa(j.- -Do yoxi apply this fractional digestion system to all your 
materials or only to grass? 

Mr. Sinha. —Only to grass. As the steaming time has been reduced—I 
mean the actual time of digestion—and as we can wash the grass quicker, wo 
wash it in our boilers—so naturally the capacity of the boiler has been 
increased, but then again the capacity in another way has been decreased, 
because we cannot fill in as much as we could in our old system of boiling. 

President. —Would you include a statement on that in your note? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, I will. 

Mr. Pahimioola. —You say the works cost figure has come down by Rs. 200 
per ton. In 1924 according to the form given it was 507 and to-day it is 
417 and the future figure is 362. From 1924 the drop is only Rs. 90. 

Mr. Sinha. —That is a mistake. Wo meant Rs. 100. 

Mr. lidhimtoala. —As regards the china clay, lime, etc., you have given 
figures. I want to have the figures as to how much per ton you pay for all 
the auxiliary raw materials delivered at the works. I want to know the 
exact amounts if you can work it out. 

Mr. Sinha. —Shall I send it on? 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —Yes, the exact amounts 5 'ou pay per ton. 

Mr. Sinha. —^You mean the cost landed at the mills? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Yes. You say you don’t collect raw materials, but that 
you purchase from contractor-s. Is that a fixed agreement between the 
contractor and yourself? 

'Mr, Bhargava. —We renew it every two years. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is there also an annual agreement? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Sometimes annual, sometimes biennial, 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—How Is the price fixed? 
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Mr. Bhargava ,—We invite tenders. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—After inviting tenders you fix a price for grass, hemp 
and jute? 

Mr. Bhargava. —For grass wo don’t fix any price. 

Mr, llahimtoola ,—Do I under.stand that the i^rice of grass fluctuates 
according to your consumption? 

Mr. Bhargava .—Since tiie price has fallen, we have not entered into any 
fresh agreement. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—You said only this year the price has fallen. This 
practice of yours has been since you manufactured paper from grass? 

Mr. Bhargava .—^We used to have contracts for about 3 years or so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—You said you had no contracts. 

Mr. Bhargava .—Not recently. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Since when? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Since last year. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means the price was fixed year before last. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yea. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What was the price? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Last year we paid Rs. 2-7. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means thoro was no agreement. 

Mr. Bhargava .—We had the contract with one contractor and we pur¬ 
chased grass from other contractors without contract also in the open market. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—1 can't follow. 

Mr. Bhargava .—Supposing our requirement is 60,000 maunds a year. 
20,000 maunds of this wc fixed up with a contractor. 

. Mr. Bahimtoola, —Was it for a fixed price? 

Mr. Bhargava .—For more than one year probably .3 years and that con¬ 
tract expired last year. For the balance of our requirements wo used to 
purebase in the open market from whomsoever we got it at a reasonable 
price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —A.s regards question 22 you have said that the three 
posts octmpied by the three European Supervisors referred to above are now 
filled by Indian apprentices trained in thi.s mill. Were they under a con¬ 
tract system for a fixed period? 

Mr. Bhargava .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —After llie period was over you didn’t renew? 

Mr. Bhargava .—In the case of 2 we asked then not to continue and one 
took leave from us and joined the Punjab Paper Mills. He said that his 
prospects in that mill were better and we allowed him to go. 

ilfr, Bahimtoola.- Xt present T t.ake it you have no apprentices in your 
mill. 

Mr. Bhargava. -No fresh apprenticc.s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola ,—Do you propo.se to take them in the near future? 

Mr. Sinha .—Yes, as soon as the order for the now mill is placed. The 
number of apprentices w'ho have completed their training is sufficient for us 
at present, 

Mr. Boag .—How many? 

Mr. Sinha .—We have got 7. They have completed the course compara¬ 
tively recently. 

Mr. Bhargava .—These apprentices have been kept as Assistants. 

Mr, Balmmtoola. —Have you found any difficulty in getting apprentices? 

Mr. Bhargava .—No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—You found that the students were always available? 

Mr. Bhargava. —^Yes. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola .—And willing to remain for five years? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Gladly willing. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have not come across any case in which the student, 
after joining the mills, has left your service finding that the work is very 
heavy. 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

Mr. Sinha. —I have not come across any such case, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Not since you joined the mills? 

Mr. Sinha. —Not even before that, I think. Most of the apprentices we 
have now were recruited before I joined the mill. 

President. —The period of apprenticeshiiv is 5 years? 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You have taken none on since you came here? 

Mr. Sinha. —No. Of course, unpaid apprentice,? we have taken but not 
paid apprentices. Shall I explain that point a little further? . 

Mr. Boag. —^Yes. 

Mr. Sinha. —We have apprentices whom we took under agreement and 
whom we pay. We have also unpaid apprentices in the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment. They are not appointed to any post of an officer straightaway, but 
they take their chance. 

Mr. Bhargava. —They wait until a vacancy occurs. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you give them all facilities? 

Mr. Sinha. —’Yes. Often we give them a minor post say on Es. 30 or 
so to enable them to support theinselve.s. It has happened once that with a 
man who came in as an unpaid apprentice in the Engineering Department 
we later entered into an agreement and took him on as a paid apprentice. 
He has n{>w completed his period of apprenticeship. 

Presiden-t. —Coming to Question 25, I do not quite follow how you got 
your estimate of 80,000 to 100,000 tons as the possible market that you could 
capture now. 

Mr. Sinha. —We don’t say now. We only say that it is possible for the 
Indian mills to do that. 

President. —What are the classes of imported paper which this 80,000 to 
100,000 tons is supposed to represent? 

Mr. Sinha, —All the classes except newsprint. There is no reason why 
even special papers like the marble paper could not be made here. 

President. —The whole of packing paper can be made here. That is your 
assumption ? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —I will take the 1929 figures rather than 1930 figures because 
the 1930 figures represent a period of abnormal depression. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —That gives you 14,000 tons. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Newsprint you exclude. You cannot make that here. 

Mr. Sinha. —No. 

Presiderd. —^I'hen there are other sorts of printing paper protected which 
you think can be made in India. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, except the very special papers. 

President. —For the moment take that as 7,000 tons. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Then, there is the class of not protected printing paper; that 
is to sstj printing paper which docs not come in as newsprint but is declared 
to be so by the Customs authorities. 
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Mr. Sinha. —^That should not come in my opinion. If the Customs control 
were more rigorous, it would not come. 

President, —^You would include that? 

Mr. 8inha. —Yes. 

President. —That would be another 7,000 tons. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —Then, writing pax)er is 11,000 tons. 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

President. —You don’t include old newspapers? 

Mr. Sinha. —No. 

President. —That goes out. 

Mr. Sinha. —Quite. 

President. —Then, there is a class which is called in the Trade Returns 
‘ other class of paper ’ which is a very valuable paper costing Bs. 750 per ton. 

Mr. Sinha. —That we cannot make at present and possibly not for another 
ten years or more. 

President. —What about p.aper manufactures? 

Mr. Sinha. —We cannot make them. 

President. —What about paste boards, card boards and mills boards? 

Mr. Sinha. —There is no reason why they cannot be made here. 

President. —That is 18,000 tons. 

Mr^ Sinha, —Yea. 

President. —That comes to 57,000 tons. This plus the normal increase 
in consumption as the years go on, is that how you get your 80,000 tons? 

Mr. Sinha. —If you add the Indian production to that, it would come to 
80,000 to 100,000 tons. 

President.— So that you have practically included everything except the 
newsprint and old newspapers. 

Mr, Sinha. —At present there is a mill in Calcutta which makes hoards. 
There is no reason why they canno , he made in India. 

President. —In your opinion there is no immediate prospect of bamboo 
pulp developing an export market? 

Mr. Sinha. —In our opinion there is no immediate prospect of the bamboo 
pulp developing an export market. 

President. —^For the time being you are against a protective duty on 
imported pulp. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —One reason why you object to a protective duty on imported 
pulp is that if the price of imported pulp goes up, the price that you have 
to pay for grass will also go up. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, and the price of other raw materials will also go up. 

President. —You will be a little more dependent on your contractors than 
you are now if the price of imported pulp goes up. 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

President. —Is it possible for you (I am on question 29 now) to give us 
your average realised prices for your white printing, white writing and 
Kuj)erior badami papers in 1930? We asked for that information, but you 
have not given it. 

Mr. Sinha. —From the way in which our hooks are kept, these figures 
could not he got easily. 

President. —I hope you have noted the point that you are going to give 
me the average freight. > 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 
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President. —On the method that my colleague suggested. You leave out 
your Government sales. Take your bazar sales and your total expenditure 
and divide the latter by the bazar sales. 

Mr, Sinha.-^Yes. 

Mr. Jlahimtoola. —I would like to ask you regarding question 23 about 
the housing of labour. You say that it has not been found necessary. Will 
you please tell me the reason? 

Mr. Sinha. —Because the men don’t care to live here. There has nevez* 
been any demand from these people for quarters for living in the mills area 
because they live quite close to the mills—within two or three zniles—and 
they have got their relatives and lands there. They don’t like to leave 
those places and come and live in the mills. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Have you made any proposal to them? 

Mr. Sinha. —Mo, unle.ss there is any doznand, why should we? The 
pi’csezit arrangeznents suit us best. If we had the labour colony in our iziills 
or near oizr zuills, there would h.ave been more labour trouble. Assuming 
that people wanted to come, possibly wo would n-t bo able to provide such 
good hoziies as they have now in their own lands, near their own relatives. 
Possibly then we would have more labour trouble. 

ilfr. Itahimtoola. —Do I underst.and that you are definitely against provid¬ 
ing good housing, accoznmodation for kzbour on the ground that there will 
bo trouble? 

ilfr. Sinha. —'Mot exactly that. ,We believe that they are happier where 
they are. 

3fr. lihargava. —Wo have never investigated that qizestlon. 

31r. Itahvmloola .—I don’t think that you havejtakcn tho trouble to ask 
whether they would like to live near the mills or not. 

Mr. Sinha ,—Wo never asked them en masse. In our mills there are 
places like chowkidars’ quarters. We did ask thpse people whozn we thought 
important whether they would like to live here for a month or two, but 
they said they would not. 

ilfr. Boag. —To a.sk one or two people whether they would like to live in 
those cxuarlers is something quite different from providing quarter.s for your 
labour as a wliole, 

Mr. Sinha.--Wo confes.s that it is different. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Have yozi zzzade any arrazzgemezzts for a hospital or for 
rendering first aid? 

Mr, Sinl\a.~-Wo have arrangements to render first aid. We have a 
wholetimo trained compounder. The officer in charge of the Balarampur 
Hospital and the Civil Surgeon ai‘e ozir medical advisei’s. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—I would like to draw your attentiozz regarding the duty 
on wood pulp. Y'ou are I gather definitely opposed to it. 

Mr. Sinha .—^Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—Yoiz know tho conditions laid dowzi by the Indian 
Fzscal Commission, naniely that sufficient quantity of raw material should 
be available in the country for an industry to qualify for protection. 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You know that in their report of 1926 the Tariff Board 
have absolutely ruled out grass. 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—They have ruled out grass as a raw material for cro- 
tection and they have given protection for a period of five years for exploit¬ 
ing bamboo us a raw material for paper. 

Mr, Sinha. —^Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—At present I find that you are not aware of the price 
of bamhpo pulp. If you were aware you will find that tho wood pulp prices 
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ftro BO low that the bamboo pulp oannot be used without protection. If 
such a state did exist, then you would recommend a duty on wood pulp. 

Mr. Sinha. —I would not, because by the time bamboo pulp is well estab¬ 
lished in this country, possibly the existing paper industry will go to pieces. 
Then wo will bare to start over again. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —How could an industry demand protection if it is not 
in a po.sition to obtain its princip.al r.aw material from the country. 

President. —With regard to ray colleague’s suggestion ; if you want to 
enC()urage the use of bamboo pulp, you must make the price of bamboo 
pulp in this country such that it is worth the while of manufacturers to 
make it in competition with wood pulp. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, ultimately. 

President. —^Tt is for that purpose that a duty on imported pulp has been 
suggested. Your reply to that is that if the price of wood pulp goes up 
in consequence of this duty, then the price not merely of wood pulp but 
also other primary materials will go up in the country. Therefore the costa 
of paper manufacturers will go up and therefore they will find it impossible 
to compete. 

Afr. Sinha. —Quite right. 

President. —Tf along with a duty on imported pnlp there is a correspond¬ 
ing duty on finished paper, the position would be remedied from your point 
of view'. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, but from the point of view of tlie consumer it would be a 
burden. 

7’;csi(/c«f.--Froni that point of view you would .still object? 

Mr. Sinha .—Yes. 

.Mr. Ilahimtoola ,—So, you now object from the point of view of consumer. 

Mr. Sinha. —We would not object if the duty on paper was correspondingly 
raised. But from the point of view of the consumer it is objectionalile. 

Air. ItahimtoolO: —According to you it amounts to this that to-day the 
industry will not he able to make use of its primary raw material. 

Air. Sinha. —You mean the hamhon.P 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —The bamboo pulp, which is indirectly the primary 
material. 

Mr. Sinha.—They are using it, but it w'ill take time before that industry 
is firmly established. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —Till that time, the industry is not in, a position to 
qualify for protection. 

Air. Sinha. —Very likely then there will be no question of protection. Our 
point is that there must be a paper industry existing. That is the best 
possible condition for the growth of u pulp industry. If a paper industry 
was at the door, then the pulp industry could grow because it w'ould have 
a ready market. But if there wa.s no such ready market, we w'ould have 
to start over again with the pajicr industry here or try and supply to the 
outside market. 

Air. Ilahimtoola. —That is why I drew your attention to the condition 
of the Fiscal Commission which lays down that unless an industry is able 
to make uso of its principal raw' material, the industry cannot get protetdion. 

Mr. Sinha. —It is not a question of a raw materi.al being found in 
abundance, the raw material is already there. It is a question of establishing 
an industry. Tf we could do that straightawaj', we would not come to you 
begging for protection. 

Air. Bahirntoola. —You know according to the Tarifif Board’s report of 1925 
the industry can only get protection if bamboo is used. 

Mr. Sinha, —It is being used. 
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Mr. Hdhimioola .—It cannot be nsed on a commercial scale because it U 
not a paying proposition as against the price of wood pulp to-day. 

Mr. Sinha. —I thought that it was being used. Supposing that were so 
and there were no prospects, why should the Titaghur Paper Mills use it? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Tit.agbur Paper Mills are using hainboo pulp 
because they want to qualify for protection. If no mill was using this kind 
of pulp the question of protection would not arise. Therefore if you are 
against a duty on wood pulp w,hich means making bamboo pulp unsaleable, 
the chances of protection are very meagre. 

Mr. Sinha. —I am afraid I have not been able to make oui- point of view 
quite clear. 

Mr. Tiakimioola. —Your Director has 1 think understood it. 

President. —The best protection that can be atforded to the bamboo pulp 
is to develop in this country a good efficient paper industry—is that 
your point? 

Mr. Sinha, —Quite s-i. 

Mr. Boag. —You say that yon cannot give us your average price realised 
for writing and printing paper. Can you explain to us how you fix the 
price at which you sell your paper? 

Mr. Bhargaua.—By market conditions. 

Mr. Boag. —Not by the cost of manufacture? 

Mr, lihargu(;a:~-'W<i have to see to that also. 

Mr. ■'Which is the principal factor? 

Mr. Bhargava. —The market is tho principal factor. Supposing we are 
selling at 4 annas and we find that other mills are selling at 3 annas a lb., 
wc have to come down to that level. 

President ,—I don’t know if I have grasped the suggestion that you make 
about newsprint. Am 1 to understand from the reply your position amounts 
to this: Yon are not so much against the particular percentage of mechanical 
wood ])ulp on which the present test is based. What you are against is 
really the uncertainty of the results which have followed tho actual working 
out of these tests. Is that correct? 

Mr, Sinha. —That is so.' What we want is that the test should give 
consistent result.s. Supposing the percentage comes to 70 or 75 per cent., 
then it can be put at 70 or 75 j)er cent. 

President.—Thnt is to say if you fix 65 or 70 por cent, as the limit of 
mechanical pulp in newsprint for Customs purposes the tost adopted must be 
such that both the man who imports into this country and the manufacturer 
who exports it from tho country of origin, both parties must know precisely 
that the test should yield tho same result. 

Mr. Sinha _Quite right. 

President. —You know newsprint is imported into this country from five 
or six different countries and these different countries have different tests 
for the determination of new.sprint. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, possibly. 

President. — If your suggestion is to be carried out effectively it must 
necessarily imply that the Government of India would have to attemjjt an 
international conference of paper manufacturers for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining first the best kind of test for newsprint, and secondly the most 
satisfactory kind of percentage to be fixed. 

Mr. Sinha. —I don’t think they need go as far as that. 

President. —You have got the three Scandinavian countries, you have got 
Czecho-SIovakia, you have got Austria, and all these countries must adopt a 
test besides the Government of India, and unless that is done the difficulties 
■will re-appear. 

Mr. Sinha. —What is really -wanted is a test which would yield consistent 
results. Supposing that i.s done even with reference to one European country, 
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so long as the test yields consistent results, that is sufBcient. Why should 
reference be made to all countries? 

President. —I will give you a concrete instance. We lay down that 65 
per cent, of the fibre content is the minimum for wood free paper. We adopt 
here a test which conforms to the test generally accepted in Scandinavian 
countries, so that as far as Scandinavia and the Government of India are 
concerned there probably would be very little trouble. Now supposing into 
the market there comes an export from Caecho-Slovakia, which also sends 
paper into this country, based on this 65 per cent, but with a slightly 
different test for determining the quantity of -wood pulp and it yields a 
different result, won’t you have the whole crop of trouble over again ? 

Mr. Sinha. —That is exactly the thing we wanted to avoid by this sugges¬ 
tion. If the test which the Government of India have adopted here i.s also 
in vogue in Scandinavian coiintries so far so good, but then it should be 
the look out of the customers to assure that papers from other countries 
were also submitted to those tests which would j'ield the same results and 
would he checked by similar tests carried out here. 

President. —I don’t accept that view at all. I will tell you why. For 
the past two years the Customs Department here have been basing their 
assessment on a perfectly well known tost in which not merely the kind of 
fibre but also the relative density of the fibre is taken ipto account. The 
Customs people have announced to the importers the nature of the test 
and the way in which it is worked out.- Is there really any reason why 
people who export from other countries newsprint into this country should 
nat accept this test and should not base their content of mechanical wood 
pulp on the test .•■.dopted by the Customs authorities in India? But the,y 
have not done it. 

Mr. Sinjia. —There is no reason why they should not do it. 

President. —If there is a particular test which the Customs Department 
here has adopted and the nature of that test and the way in which it is 
worked out are perfectly well known facte, there is nothing more to be said. 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes, if they are as you say. But there have been many 
Complaints. 

Mr. Boag. —^Have there been any complaints during the last two years? 

Mr. Sinha. —Not that we know of. 

President. —We have heard that apparently the number of disputable 
cases have been ver^ considerably reduced since the new method was adopted 
about two years ago, so that if that is the position then there is nothing fn 
the suggestion that you make. 

Mr. Sinha. —If we are certain of these tests then these complaints have 
no value. 

President. —Any way yon are not basing your complaint on the fact that 
you have suffered in any way on account of the test, are you? 

Mr. Sinha. —We really do not know. When I see this 6,000 to 8,000 tons 
of paper T am not so sure. 

President. —It is not a complaint about which you have felt so strongly, 
otherwise it would have appeared in your replies? 

Mr. Sinha. —Not very much. 

President. —^Let us take your reply to question 42. These figures that 
you give in 42 (a) and (b) do they represent the present replacement cost? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —What is the sort of output that you would get on a paper 
plant purchased and erected at this cost? 

Mr. Sinha. —The same as we are geting now, 3,000 tons. 

President. —The two figures togetherr—plant and building—give you:, 
Rs. 23 lakhs and your present output of paper is 3,500 tops P 

Mr. Sinha. —^Yes, 
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President. —If you expended Es. 23 lakhs to-day you could erect a 
.paper mill exactly like yours with this capacity? 

Mr. Sinha. —Not exactly like ours but with that capacity. It includes 
• everything. 

President. —That works out to an average capitalization of Rs. 660 per 
ton of paper. Would you consider that a fair capitalization? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

President. —On what data did you base these calculations? 

Mr. Sinha. —On certain quotations we got. 

President. —The figure that the Tariff Board took in 1926 was 800 rupees 
per ton of paper. 

Mr. Sinha. —It has gone down since. 

President. —^Was this worked out in any detail? 

Mr. Sinha. —For the machinery we got actual quotations; to that we 
added on erection charges. 

President. —Would you mind sending us a note giving us the .lata on 
which you worked this out? 

ilfr. Sinha. —^Yes. Building we have not estimated on plants but, on the 
basis of the existing buildings we have got, we have roughly estimated, -but 
us regards machinery that is fairly certain. 

President. —Make that statement as detailed as you can. 

ilfr. Sinha. —In that case it would be better if we wait till we get the 
quotations by mail possibly within a couple of weeks. 

President.—-We should like to have them before the end of August. 

Mr. Sinha. —We shall be able to give you before that time. 

President. —You don’t yourself attach very much importance to your 
•estiiaate of cost of pulp? 

Mr. Sinha. —No, we don’t. 

President. —You are not very serious when you suggest in answer to 
question 52 that you are interested in the Outtack project? 

Mr. Bhargava.—Yes, we are interested either as purchaser of pulp or as 
participant in the concern. 

President. —You mean getting your pulp from Outtack to Lucknow? 

Mr. Bhargava. —^Yes. 

President. —^What is the distance from Outtack to Lucknow? Assuming 
that the freight on pulp is going to be the same as on paper, do you think 
you can really afford? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It may be only 10 per cent. more. It will be unbleached 
pulp. We are quite serious about, that. If the pulp industry develops as 
the Titaghur people give us to understand that it would, there is no reason 
why we should not combine with them and have a pulp mill at Outtack. 

President. —Has there been any kind of correspondence about it? 

Mr. Bhargava .—No, but informal talk.s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards question 35, have you seen bamboo paper? 

Mr. Sinha. —I have. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have also seen the market rates? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Have you tried to test that paper? 

Jfr. Sinha. —I have had samples of paper with 100 per cent, bamboo and 
also with about 40 per cent, bamboo. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^What percentage of bamboo do you mean here when 
you say “ as the bamhoo paper came into the market only recently, as com¬ 
pared with the grass paper, it has still to establish itself firmly in the 
market and for that reason a certain amount of concession in price is allowed 
to the customers ”. 
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Mr. Sinka. —^We are referring to the Naihati mill; some of their prices 
are fixed'a little lower than those of other mills—about a pie lower. 

Mr. Sahimtoola. —Have you carefully examined that paper? 

Mr. Sinha. —I have done it under a microscope. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —I cannot exactly follow the test for the imported papers 
you want to lay down. Do I understand that the countries which export- 
paper into India should carry out the same test which the Government of 
India adopt in this country' at the part of entry? 

Mr. Sinha. —Yes. Very often a certificate of test accompanies an im¬ 
portation. If that certificate were based on tet prescribed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India it is more likely that the tests carried out here will conform 
to the results obtained by them. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You would like the Government of India to negotiate 
with other Governments. 

Mr. Sinha. —If it may he put down that if a certain consignment of paper 
satisfy the Government of India teste for mechanical wood pulp content, 
then it would he imported wdth ordinary import duty. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —It comes to this that unless other countries adopt the 
same teste as the Government of India, the paper should he prohibited from 
coming into India. 

Mr. Sinha. —If they send, the paper w'ould be subjected to the test. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—You want to dictate to other Governments that they 
should carry out the tests which the Government of India have adopted 
for this country. 

Mr. Sinha. —In the Act it may be laid down that the Government of 
India test is the valid one. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Our Chairman ha.3 already pointed out to you that 
there are different tests laid down iu different countries. You want that 
all those countries which are importing paper into India should lay down 
the same teste which the Government of India are laying down. 

Mr. Sinha. —It happens in many cases that a particular test is considered 
valid for a specific purpose. 

President. —The point really is this. The Government of India lay down 
that any paper which contains not less than 65 per cent, of mechanical 
wood pulp as compared with its fibre content is newsprint and therefore 
imported at a revenue duty but the Government of India, according to your 
suggestion, will have to say that this contains 65 per cent, and this 66 per 
cent, is calculated by the adoption of this particular test, so that everbody 
who imports paper into this country knows beforehand both the percentage 
adopted and the particular way in which that percentage is calculated. 

Mr. Sinha .—Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —That percentage is already known, 

Mr. Sinha. —It is very difficult to know from the furnish the exact 
percentages of the actual contents of paper. It is easier to find these out 
from the tests. We furnish into the beaters so many things. As you have 
seen this morning the wet pulp is carried in carte and emptied into the 
heaters. Supjjosing sometime a certain pulp carries more water than is 
usual, the percentages of the constituents of the resulting paper will then 
vary. In actual practice it is very difficult to keep to exact percentage. 
As we find ourselves it is very difficult to manufacture within one or two 
per cent. Supposing there is more water in a particular halfstuff the 
proportion will be upset. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —In question 41, statement (G) you say “ Other assets 
May I know what exactly ‘ Other assets ’ mean? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Stocks and stores, investment in war bonds. 

Mr. Sinha. —We have submitted balance sheets. If you will refer to them 
you will find the details. 
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Presideni. —^Moat of it is investment in war tonds. 

Mr. Bhargava. —^Besides land, buildings. 

Mr. Jtahimtoola. —^In answer to question 52, on page 12 you say “ though 
the Tariff Board in their last enquiry have ignored the claims of other raw 
materials we use, namely, the rags and hemp, we respectfully submit that 
they deserve consideration Is it your opinion that these raw materials 
should also get protection? 

Mr. Sinha. —In our opinion, yes, because we are in bad times. There is 
quite a good quantity of raw materials available in the country. A good 
industry could bo established with the help of rags. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —At present there is indirect protection to all materials 
used for the manufacture of paper. 

Mr. Sinha. —Not by Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Act; not on 
that basis. 

Mr. Itahimtoola, —Your point is that the title of the Act as passed in 
1925 should be changed. 

Mr. Sinha. —Whether it is changed or not, we request that our position 
should be considered. 

President. —Prom a practical point of view it doesn’t make any difference. 

Mr, Sinha. —No, but it affects our position as a going business concern. 
Last time we were not thought deserving of much consideration. We are 
using 90 per cent, of the Indian raw materials. Our staff is Indianised. 
We are selling our products. We are improving and expanding. 
Though we are not making as much whites as some of the other mills do, 
still we hope to do it within a short time. Then our position will further 
improve. We are absolutely sanguine about that. Why should we not have 
the same consideration as some of the other mills are having? That is cur 
position. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to question 39 you say you have spent Rs. 38,000 
in addition to Rs. 4,07,386 on the new power and steam plants. What is 
the total cost of your new power and steam plant? 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Mr, Sinha. —That is the new power and steam plant and also motors and 
cables for electrification of our present mills. That is not a complete figure. 
There is more to come yet. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the estimate of these additional expenses. 

Mr. Bhargava. —About Rs. 4J lakhs. 

Mr. Boag .—Of which you have spent Rs. 4,07,386 and another Rs. 42,000 
has to be spent j 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to question 40 you say “ You have decided to 
carry out a scheme of extension including the erection of a modern paper 
making machine with all the auxiliary plants and so on ”. What do you 
estimate that would cost you? 

Mr. Sinha. —Unless we get the full quotation, we can’t give you an 
exact figure, but it will be close on Rs. 20 lakhs including erection, building 
and everything. 
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T/ie Deccan Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

A . —Written, 

(1) Letter No. Z>. 14-353, dated the 30th Aprils 1931. 

With reference to the Press conununique issued by tre Government of 
India, j'eferring the question of the continuance of the protective duties 
imposed under the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, and how 
far the Act has achieved its jiurpose, and calling upon firms or persons in- 
terested in paper making industry, who desire that their views should he 
considered by the Tariff Board, to* address their representation to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Board, we hereby submit our views thereon. The duties imposed 
under the Act of 1925 will expire on 31st March 1932, and the Tariff Board is 
to hold ail enquiry in order to ascertain how far the Act has achieved its 
purpose, and whether the continuance of protective measures beyond that date 
is desirable. 

2. The principles underlying the question have been threshed out -with such 
fulness of detail in the Report of 1926, that it is superfluous to go into them 
at the present stage. But as the point is one that affects vitally a paper 
industrial concern like ours, in common with others in India, ive crave leave 
to submit our hopes that the investigation, that will take place, will take into 
account the facts and arguments that Indian Paper Manufacturers may 
have to submit in support of the continuance of the protective duties, with 
such adjustment thereof, as may he deemed suitable to the facts and cii't.'um- 
stances that have evolved during the past quinquennium. 

3. The object of the duties has been to help the development of the Bamboo 
Pulp and Paper Industries, and, as a corollary thereof, to keep the Indian 
paper mills in existence, for, in the words of the Tariff Board, ‘‘ if they remain 
in existence, until the time comes wiien the intensive development of the 
Bamboo Papier and Pulp industries is likely to be ijrofitable, one advantage at 
any rate will be secured. The immediate shutting down of the mills would 
mean the dispersal of the workmen, who have been trained during the last 
foi-ty j*ears, and the bamboo mills wcmld have to train their workmen from 
the start ”. 

4. How far the object has been gained will be readily app:ireoiated from the 
■ following facts : — 

If w'e take the figures for the year 1929-30, and take into consideration 
that the Indian Mills produced diiring this year appiroximately 39,000 tons 
of piaper, which at the corresponding European c.i.f. pjrices, plus cost and 15 
per cent. Customs Tariff, would be valued at about 1 crore and 60 lakhs of 
rupees, and that the mills imported pulp which amounted to 24,300 tons of 
the value of 46 lakhs, it will be easy to see wdiat protection has done for India 
in tills instance. Whereas India produced pjaper in 1929-30 worth a crore and 
60 lakhs, it paid thereout 45 laklis for foreign pulp, that is, protection was 
responsible for preventing at least a crore of rupiees being drained out of India 
during that year, even after allowing for the amount spent on other foreign 
stores. 

5. Moreover taking note of the fact that the average yearly piroduction 
of the Indian Mills during the normal period,—1911-14 was 27,248 tons 
(p. 107, Tariff Board Eepiort) and was only 25,189 tons during the 3 years 
1922-24, i.e., those immediately before pirotection was granted, it will be 
further realised that protection has helped India also to increase its produc¬ 
tion by as much as 11,700 to 14,800 tons a year, as compared with the 
average of the 3 normal years preceding the war, or the 3 years immediately 
before protection was granted, a remarkable expansion of about 40 to 50 per 
cent. There is no instance of any other industry which has shown .such au 
increase in so short a time, and during a period too, when depression in trade 
was world wide and acute. With all, it is remai'kable that side hr* side with 
the increase oi production the quality of the product has not only been 
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maintained but has steadfastly improved, so that to-day it is surpassed by' 
none of the imported products, price to price. 

6. With regard to the burden of jirotection on the consumer, we 'W'oiild 
state that when the facts are taken into consideration that of the total 
imports during 1929-30 only 20,000 tons were of the protected variety, and 
that too included an appreciable quantity of the esirensive papers not affected 
seriously, or not at all, by the higher duty, and that the prices of the Indian- 
made papers are about 2 pies per lb. less than the corresponding imported 
varieties, and a good deal less in several instances, and that 12 per cent, of 
their total make are of the unprotected varieties, and further that a consi¬ 
derable quantity of their wood-free i)aper, known as Unbleached or Badamis, 
is being consumed at prices which are considerably lower than any wood-free 
paper of foreign make, the burden of protection in all these circumstances is 
but very moderate to say the least. As a matter of fact, instead of the prices 
being raised as might have )>een expected, the consumer has saved nearly 
forty lakhs on supplies in 1929-30 a.s compared with pre-tariff period prices. 
Therefore, for a comparatively small sacrifice out of which, after all, a greater 
part goes to the revenue to help unfavoui'ahle budget which otherwise must 
have to provide for a like sum by some other means, educated India has 
helped not only to keep the industry iu existence, and to provide employment 
for at least 6,000 skilled and unskilled workmen within the mills (Statistical 
Abstract for British India, 1930, p. 659) and .several thousands without, for 
the collection of grasses, bamboo.s, rags, waste materials, etc., arid to prevent 
the annihilation of nearly a crore of rupees of capital involved in this in¬ 
dustry, hut it has helped to expand the industry as much as 40 to 60 per cent., 
has helped to vastly improve the quality of its product, and has prevented a 
di'ain of no le.s.s than a crore of rupees abTOad. Aneiit this we beg to quote 
the following lines from the Tariff Board Report (page 104), issued in 1925 : 
“ For our own part we feel strongly that the disappearance of the industry 
at a moment when the use of bamboos opens up fresh avenues of development 
in the future would be very regrettable, and we believe that the proposals we 
have made are in accordance with the national interest”. And the results 
have more than justified the Board’s expectation. 

7. Our own Mill, which was started on a single machine mill in 188.5, and 
commenced production in 1887, has had to puss through various vicissitudes, 
and had to cease operation in 1924, owing to the depressed condition of the 
trade. Then came the Protective Act, and a great effort was made to take 
advantage of the fact by increasing the capital of the Company, and running 
it as a 3 machine concern, as it now is. Besides the cost of a brand new 
machine impoi-ted from Europe with the latest refinements and improvements 
which was originally intended for the Bombay Mills, but has since been erected 
at our Poona Mills, we have spent during the years 1924-31 about Rs. 90,000 
on machinery and erection, and Rs. 16,700 on buildings. The accompanying 
table will show our progress made from 1924-25 to’ 1930-31. A very gradual 
rise in production is perceptible from a little over 3 lakhs in 1924-26 to nearly 
10 lakhs in 1930-31. But although the rise is in the main due to the help 
given by protection, it has not been accompanied by corresponding large 
profits, as is evidenced by the balance sheets, which although showing certain 
profits, have precluded the declaration of any dividend for the past five years, 
as the profits have been locked up in the improvements and additions made 
to the machinery and buildings, and in the increased outstandings, and stocks 
of raw materials and paper, consequent upon increased production. As 'the 
production has increased, our consumption of pulp has also incieased. It 
amounted to about 1,160 tons in 1930-31, and we expect it to be much more 
when the machines are run at their maximum output. It will be thus .seen 
that we are quite ripe to use bamboo pulp whenever it becomes available. 

8. With regard to the development of the bamboo pulp and paper indus¬ 
tries in India, we regret our mills are so situated as not to enable us to make 
pulp from bamboo economically. We are, however, in close touch with deve¬ 
lopments in this industry, and are naturally greatly interested in the pulp 
and paper made from bamboo by the Calcutta mills. Judging from the 
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results which hare been achieved with the continued efforts of Government 
and of the Mills, with the aid of jiersistent research work, we have no doubt 
that bamboo is on the threshold of becoming a universal raw material for 
paper and allied products. We are co-operating closely with the Calcutta 
Mills, and as indicated above are ready to use bamboo pulp whenever avail¬ 
able, as the results obtained so far by the Calcutta Mills have been found to 
be highly satisfactory. We respectfully suggest that the only sound method 
of developing Indian bamboo for pulp and paper is primarily to support the 
paper industry in this country, thereby establishing confidence in the existing 
concerns, and in the promotion of new schemes, which will result in stimu¬ 
lating the immediate employment of bamboo pulp whenever it is available. 
It is inconceivable to think that Government will lend themselves to a policy 
of assisting the bamboo pulp indust^ not for the benefit of Indian consump¬ 
tion but for export for foreign exploiters, especially in view of the probability 
in the near future of a great increase in the local demand for pulp, which 
has gone up considerably since 1924, having reached the figure of 24,300 tons 
during the year 1929-30. 

9. Although vast developments have been made, thanks to protection, 
during the past 5 years in the method of treatment of bamboo for pulp, and 
practical difficulties have been successfully solved, the development of bamboo 
as the raw product of India for pulp is yet in a stage of infancy, and consi¬ 
derable fostering will have to be done before bamboo can hold its own against 
the woodpulp of Canada and North Europe, which eventually it will do, 
particularly in view of the threatened exhaustion of the wood supplies of 
Europe and America. In the meantime it is a vital necessity that if the 
pulp and paper industry in India is to exist at all, it must have a few years 
of fostering care, and that, in order to develop and retain the market for 
Indian made paper which consumes nearly 2 crores annually, we consider it is 
highly necessary to encourage Indian Mills, until bamboo comes into its own, 
and creates for itself a world market, as has been prophesied for it. 

10. The paper industry naturally advocates a line of policy which promotes 
its own well being. But from the administrative point there is the larger 
view of the well being of the nation. From this standard it is right not only 
to secure for a country those products which cannot he produced in the 
importing country, but incidentally to levy duty, the object of which is to 
secure national revenue. There are certain articles, however, which a 
country can produce, and their primary object is to secure home production 
and employment. In this latter class falls the paper industry of India. 
With the spectre of unemployment stalking the world over, against which 
every organised countiy in the world is making a dead set, one has to adopt 
a policy which will encourage industries, and thus contribute towards the 
elimination of unemployment, and the creation of a busy and contented 
people. This is the crnx of the policy of protection, and as such it has been 
intensively practised in Europe as well a® in America. The late President 
MoKinly has said “ Nothing is cheap which enforces idleness on a people ”. 

11. The facts and reasons we have adduced above will make it clear that 
the protective duty has had a distinctly beneficial effect on paper industry in 
India. The only argument that can possibly be urged against the duty is 
whether it is in the interest of the consumer to take it off. That such an 
argument is fallacious is proved by the success of protective duty in other 
countries. A .striking instance is the case of dye-stuffs in Great Britain. 
In 1913 Germany made 83 per cent, of the world’s total prodnction of dye¬ 
stuffs, and Great Britain took 90 per cent, of its requirements from abroad. 
In 1923 as a result of war and Government action, Great Britain created a 
dye-stuff industry which supplied 80 per cent, of the local needs,—the quality 
of the product being quite as good as the imported product, (British Dye- 
Stuffs Corporation Address in London, October 1923.) And according to the 
figures published by the “ Morning Post ” in 1924, these results were accom¬ 
panied by a great reduction in the price of dyes. Thus encouragement of 
manufacture on a large scale, together with a general dropping of prices are 
the inevitable results of protective duties judiciously imposed. 
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12. In Australia the question to what extent, if at all, she should modify 
ter present policy of h'gh protection is a burning question, and the answer 
given conclusively is that the course should ho followed of raising the protec¬ 
tive barrier still higher. This has been the tendency during recent years, 
and there are signs that it may become even more marked in future (The 
Prosperity of Australia, an Economic Analysis, by Frederick C. Benham, 
Ph.D., 2nd Edition, p. 224). The present economic world conditions makes 
this policy a sine qna non, and instances from other countries could bo 
multiplied extensively. 

13. That protection in India has had beneficial results is noticed outside 
India also. Thus the World’s Paper Trade Peview (26th July 1929), has it 
that under the protection now granted, and with»tha help of research work 
carried out at Dehra Dun, the Indian industry is showing signs of revival. 
The imports of paper mill machinery are increasing, the imports in 1928-29 
amounting to Rs. 35 lakhs. 

14. Thus arguments i«uld be multiplied in favour of the policy of pro¬ 
tection so widely inaugurated by Government, but we trust that the general 
arguments in its f^our briefly indicated here will suffice for the present. 
The question of protection has assumed such vast importance in those days, 
that detailed facts and statistics in suijport of protection to the paper 
industry can ho gone into, if necessary, and we request that when the Board’s 
progr.amme of the investigation of the question in its present stage is fully 
developed, and a set of questionnaire, if any, is laid down, we may be given 
an opportunity to have our say on these and other points that might arise. 

15. In the meantime we respectfully bog to propose the continuance of the 
present duty, which should be made applicable to all papers, unless specifically 
exempted, with a surcharge on Printings and Writings amounting to 30 per 
cent, on the present duty making .a total of Rs. 183. The executive may be 
empowered to reduce or alter the surcharge, or even the duty itself, if the 
price of wood pulp rises, and also to transfer descriptions from the exempted 
to the taxed list. 

16. We fui'ther beg to point out that considerable quantities of paper are 
now being imported !is cheap substitutes for Indian made paper owing to the 
figure of the mechanical pulp content of the duty-free paper having been fixed 
too low. As this should be stopped both in the iiiterast of the consumer as 
well a.s the mills, we suggest that the definition of “ newsprint ” should apply 
to paper which contains not less than 75 per cent, mechanical pulp, but other 
qualities for legitimate newspaper requirements may be admitted under 
license. 


Enclosure. 


Year. 


1924-25 

1025-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


Table of Production. 


Production in Value. 
Rs. 

3,13,665 
4,40,910 
4,50,990 
5,25,340 
7,59,770 
8,48,548 
. 10,00,000 
(approximately). 
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(2) Letter dated the 6th July, 19S1, from the Deccan Paper Mills Company ,. 

Limited. 

We have the honour to forward herewith answers to the questionnaire 
for manufacturers sent to us by your letter No. 258, dated 30th May, 1931, 
together with 5 spare copies as asked for. 

2. We trust the replies ivill furnish the information required and if any 
further information be necessary, we shall be happy to supply the same, so 
far as it may be in our power to do so. 


Enclosure. 


1. (tt) Our concern is a public registered Company. 


Qj) The Company is registered in India with rupee capital. 


(c) The shareholders of the Company are Indians, excepting 3 who are- 
Europeans who hold 14 shares out of a total of 1,850 shares. 


The proportion of Indian shareholders to Europeans is as 419 to 3, and 
the proportion of shares held by Indians and Europeans is as 1,836: 14. That 
is to say, 99-28 per cent, are Indian .shareholders, and the .shares held by 
them represent 99-24 per cent, of the total. 

(d) The Directorate is wholly Indian, jaud the superior management of the ■ 
Company is entirely in Indian hands. The changes that have occurred in 
the constitution of our Company may be summarised as follows: —' 

In the year 1924 our Com'po.uy took over the Pudumjee Paper Mills, 
Bombay, from Messrs. D. Pudumjee & Co., on allotting them 850 fully paid, 
up shares of the total value of Es. 4,2-5,000, this being the actual cost of the 
mill as ascertained from their books on the date of purchase, including a 
brand new paper machine which they had ju.st then imported, and which 
they originally intended to erect at their Mills in Bombay. This machine 
which cost nearly Rs. 1,09,000 has since been erected at our Mundhwa Mills, 
Poona. The share capital of our Company which was originally Rs. 5,00,000, 
has therefore been increased te Rs. 9,25,000. 

2. The capacity of our two Mills as at present equipped is about 4,000" 
tons per annum. The total capacity of our 3 machines, how-ever, is about 
5,700 tons. 


3. The actual output of paper of our Mills for each year since 1924-25- 
has been as follows ; — 


Toms. 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


876-6 

944-8 

1,109-1 

1.261-2 

1,391 

2,123-9 

2,290-4 


No pulp from grasses or bamboo is made in our Mills. 

4. The chief classes of Paper manufactured in our Mills are ledger and' 
writings; white, coloured, and antique printing; Badamis; and Brown and 
coloured wrappings. 
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The average percentage of the total output which each represents is as * 


follows; — 


During 

During 


1924-26 & 
re25-26. 

1929-30 & 


1980-31, 

Writings . . r 

■25 

2-2 

Printings 

. . . 9-3 

26-2 

Superior Badaini 

•3 

10-2 

Ordinary Badami 

. 45-5 

49-3 

Wrappings 

. 45-65 

13-1 

5. Our annual consumption 

of primary materials, since 1924-25, is as 

follows: — 



Tons. 

Pulp— 

1924-25 


105 

1925-26 

» . . » 

123 

1926-27 . . . 

...... 

. 200 

1927-28 


198 

1928-29 


378 

1929-30 


740 

1930-31 


. 1,160 

2,904 

Bags, guuny, etc.— 

1924-25 


16 

1925-26 


105 

1926-27 

. ..... 

135 

1927-28 

* 

272 

1928-29 


205 

1929-30 

. . . t. • » 

396 


1,138 


-White shavings, letters, records and various kinds of 
waste paper— 

1924- 26 1,147 

1925- 26 1,182 

1926- 27 1,269 

1927- 28 ......... 1,330 

1928- 29 ......... 1,419 

1929- 30 1,776 

8,122 


6. The quantity of each of the primary materials required for one ton of 
/paper, according to our estimato is as follows; — 

Bags. —On the average 2 tons per ton of finished paper. 

Hemp and gunny. —On the average 2 tons per ton of finished paper. 
White Shavings, Letters, luffs, manilkis, Krafts, etc. —1-4 to 1-6 tons 
per ton of finished paper. 

Chemical Pulp. —1T8 tons per ton of finished papei-. 
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7. We have no particular reason to vary substantially our opinion as 
expressed at the last Tariff Board Enquiry, regarding the total quantities 
available of our primary materials and their suitability for the manufacture 
of paper. During the period after the enquiry we have considerably extended 
our supplies and the use of white paper shavings or cuttings, letters and old 
records, and waste paper of various kinds. 

8. There has been no substantial change since 1923-24 as regards the 
sources from which our primary materials are drawn, excepting in the case 
of white paper shavings or cuttings of which since the last two years we have 
drawn about 80 tons per year from Madras and about 100 tons per year from 
Nasik (from the Security Press), and old records from the B., B. & C. I. 
and G. I. P. Railways, and from Secunderabad from the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railway. 

Almost all our primary materials are supplied by our Contractors and 
transported by rail in hand-pressed bales. 

9. The cost per ton of primary materials, delivered at our Mills is as 
follows -. — 


Kind of material' 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Cost. 

Average 
1 Cost- 

1 

I Cost. 

Average 
j Coat. 

Cost. 

A verage 
Cost. 


Bs. 

! Kb. 

j Bs. 

j Rs. 

Rs. 


Bags, etc. 

30 to 60 

51 

j 30 to 60 

51 

30 to 65 

52 

Old Gunny, etc, . 

: 


1 

... 



White shavings, letters 
and various kinds of 
waste paper. 

25 to 100 1 

1 

41-1 1 

25 to 100 

44’5 

25 to 100 

50-6 


Kind of material. 

1927-28, 

1 1926r29. 

1929-30 

j Cost. 

Average 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Average 

Cost. 

Cost, ! 

Ave rage 
Cost. 


Bs. 

H s. 

Bs. 

Ea. 

Rs. 

Es, 

Bags, etc. . . i 

30 to 55 

45 

30 to 70 

53 

30 to 100 

62 

Old gunny, etc. . , i 

25 to 55 

49 

20 to 55 

48 

20 to 60 

50 

White shaving^s, letters 
and various hinds of 
waste paper. 

25 to 144 

54’5 

25 to 140 

66-8 

25 to 140 

61-2 ■ 


The Railway freight on rags and gunny from Bombay to Hadapsar is 
Rs. 45 per wagon or about R.s. 7-12 per ton. 

The Railway freight on waste paper is As. 4-11 per maund or Rs. 8-5-8 
per ton. 

The cost of cartage from Hadapsar to our Mills is about As. 4 per ton. 

10. The present rates of Railway freight on primary and other materials 
used in our Poona Mills, as compared with those current before War, have 
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o&ueed considerable hardship to our industry, as will be seen from the 
figures given below; — 


Materials. 

Bailway 
freight 
during 
1913-U 
per ton 

Bailway 
freight 
during 
1980-31 
per ton. 

Increase 
in freight 
per ton. 

Total con- 
sumption 
during 
1930-31 
(in Tons). 

Kxtra cost 
involved 
during 
1930-81 
owing to 
increase in 
Bail way 
freight. 

Imported pulp 

Bags, Jute and Qunny . 
French Chalk and China 
Clay. 

Solphate of Alumina 
and Boein. 

Be. A. P. 

a 13 0 

5 0 0 

7 8 0 

7 3 0 

Be. A. F. 

8 5 8 

7 12 0 

8 5 8 

8 5 8 

Be. A. r. 

5 8 8 

a 12 0 

1 a 3 

1 2 8 

1,114 

851*5 

31*0 

190-0 

Be. A. P. 
6,173 6 8 
966 10 0 

36 2 8 

221 10 8 

Total Be. 



11. We regret our Mills are so situated as not to enable us to make pulp 
from bamboo economically, and therefore no development of the production 
of bamboo pulp has been possible in our Mills, but as potential users of 
bamboo pulp we are prepared to take it to the extent of 1,500 to 2,000 tons, 
and over per annum whenever it becomes available. 

12. The quantity of foreign pulp imported by us during each year since 
1924-26 is as follows: — 


Tear, 

Kind of Pulp. 

Quan¬ 
tity • 
import¬ 
ed. 

Country 
from where 
imported. 

Bate per ton 

0 . i. f, Bombay 
varying from to. 

Larding 
charges 
etc., 
per ton. 

T-ansport 
charges 
to Mills 
per ton. 

1924-25 

Bleached Sulphite 

Ton*. 

5-0 

Sweden A 

-£ £ 

16-3-0 to 20-JO-O 

Be. A. 

6 2 

Bs. A. 

8 10 

1925-26 

Unbleached ,, 
Bleached ,, 

60-0 

85-5 

Norway, 

l3o 

Do 

15-5-0 

18-15-0 to 21-10-0 

6 2 

6 3 

8 10 

8 10 

1926’27 

Uuhl(?aolied ,, 

1071 

Do 

15-6-0 

6 2 

8 10 

Bleached 

166-2 

D- 

IS-lO-Oto 19-0-0 

5 5 

8 10 


Uu'oleaohed „ 

87-3 

Do 

14-8-0 to Ii)-10-0 

5 5 

8 10 

1927’-28 

Bleached ,, 

89-6 

Sweden 4 

18-10-0 to 19-0-0 

5 5 

8 10 


Unbleached ,, 

91-4 

Finland. 

Do 

11-6-0 to 14-4-S 

5 5 

8 10 

192^29 

Bleached „ 

166-16 

Sweden, 

18-0-0 to 19-0 0 

5 5 

8 10 


Soda Bleacli d Sul- 

52-75 

Norway* 

Finland. 

Do 

17-0-0 to 17-10-0 

5 5 

8 10 

1929-’30 

phitn. 

Unbleached Sulphite 

267-2 

Do 

11-6-0 to 13-16-') 

5 5 

8 10 

Bleach) d , 

513-2 

Sweden, 

16-17-8 to 19-0-0 

5 5 

S 10 


Unbleached „ 

440-2 

Norway, 
Finland 4 
Germany. 
Sweden, 

11-7-8 to 13-15-0 

5 5 

8 10 

1990-31 

Bleached ,, 

812-0 

Norway, 
Finland, 
Germany, 
* Czeoho- 
■lovakiu. 
Sweden 

13-2-6 to 15-13-3 

6 5 

8 10 

*• 

Soda Bleached Sul- 

19-5 

Nor« ay 4 
Finland 
Do 

18-5-0 

5 5 

8 10 


phite. 

Xfuhleaohed Sulphite 

303-1 

Do 

11-8 6 to 13-2-6 

5 5 

8 10 
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IS. The figures show an increase in the quantity of pulp imported, as 
there has been an increase in our production of paper. As will be seen from 
the following figures, the increase in the import of pulp has not kept pace 
with the increased quantity of paper produced: — 


Pulp 

Year. consumed. 

Tons. 

191344 .... 720 

1930-.31 .... 1,160 

14. In the absence of Indian pulp all the pulp used by us has been im¬ 
ported, and as our last year’s figures show a consumption of more than 
1,100 tons, we count upon using in the future a quantity between 1,000 to 
2,000 tons per annum depending upon the quality and quantity of paper 
produced. When bamboo pulp is available things will be different. The 
minimum quantity of imported pulp required will then depend upon the 
quantity and quality of the h.amboo pulp that will be available for our use, 
but, generally speaking, even if bamboo pulp be available, in sufficient quan¬ 
tities, about 15 to 20 per cent, of imported sulphite pulp will still be neces¬ 
sary to import certain qualities to the finished paper. 

15. There has been a fall in prices of Wood Pulp lately. This is attri¬ 
buted entirely to “ Over-production and under-consumption ”, In October 
1930, it was calculated that the over-production of Cellulose amounted to 
between 10 to 20 per cent, in the Northern European countries, owing to 
general world depression. Even in America the condition was no better, 
and the depressed situation in the Cellulose market forced the Puget Sound" 
Pulp and Timber Company, Bellingham, W’ash, to file a petition with the 
Treasury Department at Washington alleging as the cause thereof the dump¬ 
ing on the American Market of pulp from Sweden, Canada, Finland, Norway 
and Germany. While no official statement was given out by the Department, 
it was understood that the Compan 5 ' alleged that pulp was being sold in the 
United States at less than the cost of production (The World’s Paper Trade 
Review, October 10, 1930)— 

“ Evidence of the state of things in pulp circle,” writes The World’s - 
Paper Trade Review, of 10th October, 1930, “ is forthcoming in the announce¬ 
ment that Scandinavian and other continental chemical pulp interests have 
been meeting this week in Copenhagen to consider the situation. For some 
time there has been talk of an arrangement for curtailing production, and: 
the meeting in Denmark was to discuss a general scheme of limitation. 
Prices have lately declined to such low figures that they scarcely covered; 
costs of production, if that, and it was felt that something would have to be 
done to adjust the relation of suijply and demand.” 

As was anticipated, the sulphite /pulp representatives from Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Czecho-Slovakia and Memel, sitting in Conference at 
Mahno, decided to agree to reduce the production of sul^jhite pulp by 15 per 
cent. The agreement, operating from 1st October, 1930, to 1st January, 
1933, will relieve the export market to the extent of about 300,000 tons per 
annum, of which about one-half will apply to Sweden, and the Norwegian 
production will be reduced by 30,000 to 35,000 tons per annum. Thereupon, 
on 19th December, 1930, the World’s Paper Trade Review wrote : 

“ Satisfaction is felt at the ratification of the agreement among European 
producers for a curtailed production of sulphite pulp. An estimated reduc¬ 
tion of 25 per cent, in the Canadian output added to the 15 per cent, in 
Europe is believed to point the way to a stabilisation of the sulphite market.” 

And on 8th May, 1931, the same Journal gives the following report on 
the wood pulp situation; — 

“ In a report on the wood pulp market, the Swedish wood pulp Journal 
speaks of a slightly larger turnover, though the situation is still dull. The 


Paper 

produced. 

Tons. 

1,112 

2,290 


Quantity of 
pulp used per 
cent, of paper 
produced. 

64-8 

50-6 
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agreement of tlie last mitumii between tbe sulphite producing countries of 
Europe will, it is considered, cause a considerably greater reduction in tbe 
output of sulphite than that provided for by the agreement, which is IS 

per cent. At a meeting at Olso, on April 21st and 22nd, of representatives 

from the countries which had signed the agreement, reports were rendered 
regarding the reductions already effected, and according to rumour it was 
then, proved both that greater reductions had been made by April 1st, than 
those which it had been agreed should be effected by June 1st, and that 
during the month of April and May further heavy reductions of output were 
to be expected, e.g., in Sweden and Norway. In the lastnamed country the 
conflict which began in the middle of March has caused a practically com¬ 
plete stoppage in the pulp industry, and as fax as it is now possible to 
predict, there is very little chance of resumption of work until the end of 
May at the earliest. By co-operation for tbe purpose of regulating output a 
guarantee has been provided against the markets being swamped by too 

large production. As regards the price level, this must be considered low 

.jenough for even the buyers to realise that it has been depressed to the 
utmost limit.” 


Therefore “it is morally certain ”, as stated by the Paper Makers’ 
Monthly .Journal of 15th April, 1931, “• that as soon as industrial conditions 
become a little brighter, pulps, chemicals and materials will cost more. 
Paper will cost more, unless papermakers are prepared to forego reasonable 
profit indefinitely.” 

16. As neither a grass nor a bamboo mill, it is not possible for us to make 
use of indigenous materials other than rags, jute, hemp, waste paper, etc, 
Our recent progress in the manufacture of paper from these materials is very 
appreciable. Since 1923-24 we have used them in increasing quantities so 
that at present our consumption of these materials is at least 100 per cent, 
more than ever before, since the establishment of our Mills. By the use of 
these materials we are able to reduce cost of badami papers, and produce 
them in different qualities, selling them as low as at As. 2-3 to As. 2-8 per lb. 
(net prices ex-Mills). Our progress since 1923-24 will be seen from the 
fflowing statement; — 

Total indigenous materials used in— 


1924-25 

1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


Tons. 

1,163 

1,287 

1,404 

1,602 

1,624 

2,171 


As to progress in quality, the accompanying samples of our paper will 
speak for themselves. 

17. The quantity of each of the chief auxiliary materials required per ton 
.of finished paper, according to our present practice, is as follows; — 


Materials, 


Quantity 
required per 
ton of finished 
paper. 


Eosin 

. Sulphate of Alumina 
! China Clay 
French Chalk . 

' Caustic Soda 
.Bleaching Powder 


■019 to -025 
•0.38 to -067 

05 to -1 


Per cent, consumption. 


2 to 2i of finished paper. 
3| to 6i „ „ 

5 to 10 ,, ,, 

4 to 6 of rags or gunny. 
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The prices ate as follows: — 

Per toa 
delivered 
Poona Mills- 

Rs. 


Ilosin . ....... 300 

Sulphate of Alumina.136 

China Clay . . . • ..78 

French Chalk ........ 88 

Caustic Soda ........ 855 

Bleaching Powder ....... 160 


18. A better quality of China Clay is now produced in 


the ease in 1923'24, and is suitable for paper making, 
to our Milk is prohibitive. 


India than was 


The freight, however. 


Sulphate of Alumina is now available in India of a suitable grade for 
paper making. We ourselves are arranging to make the same at our Mills 
from Bauxite available in India. 

Ilosin, French Chalk, and Ochres are available more freely than before. 

19. Form No. Ill regarding the consumption in our Mills of the chief 
primary and auxiliary materials is annexed herewith duly filled in, 

20. The total labour oni,pIoyed by us in our Mills during each of the past 


seven years is as follows: — 

1924- 25 186 

1925- 26 247 

1926- 27 386 

1927- 28 267 

1928- 29 333 

1929- 30 452 

1930- 31 . . 507 


The work of collecting primary materials is done by our contractors. 

21. The following are the total wages for labonr employed in our Mills, 
during the years 1924-25 to 1930-31: — 


Year, 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


Amount. 

Rs. 

62,685 

72,237 

59,522 

57,388 

76,266 

1.16,321 


22. Almost all oar skilled workmen and supervisors are Indians, from 
adjacent village who have been trained in our Mills from boyhood up¬ 
wards, and there has been no European or imported labour employed in our 
Mills. A European machine-supervisor who was employed by us for a short 
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time at the initial stage of the CSompany about 45 years ago, has been recently 
re-engaged as a machine-supervisor in our Poona Mills, not because of any 
special necessity, but because we had the chance of getting an experienced 
man on a retired salary,—one, who had been brought out by ourselves as a 
young man in 1886, and who had subsequently served most of his time in 
some of the Calcutta Mills. 

Incidently, we may mention that our Bombay Mills, as well as our new 
Paper Machine at Poona with its engines, pumps, etc., has been entirely 
erected by onr engineers and workmen trained in our own Mills, without the 
help of any imported engineer ^or workman. 

23. Almost all onr workmen are obtained locally, and they prefer to live 
in their own adjacent villages. But we provide housing for those requiring 
it, for which purpose blocks of rooms have been built and accommodation 
supplied free of charge. We have a paid doctor to attend to our workmen 
and their families, and we provide medicines free of charge. There is a 
creche where infants of female workers are taken care of during working 
hours. 

24. There have been no changes sine© the last Tariff Board enquiry in the 
arrangements for the supply of power in our Mills. We have, however, en¬ 
tirely replaced at our Poona Mills the old steam-pipe-line, reducing unneces¬ 
sary bends and shortening the length, have installed a new economiser in 
place of the old one, and has discarded, in connection with old paper machine 
at Poona, the fixed-speed, slow and heavy type long stroke horizontal engine 
which was previously used to drive both the various pumps, etc., at the wet 
end, and also the (paper machine itself, replacing the same by two separate 
high speed, enclosing type engines, one being a variable speed engine to 
drive the paper machine at a variable speed, and the other to drive the wet 
end at a constant speed, on modern lines. 

The consumption of power for beating or pulping depends upon the kind 
of paper made and the materials used, but on an average it is about 1,380 
I.H.P.-hours per ton. of finished paper. The consumption of coal at the 
Poona Mills during the past six months amounted to 3-5 tons per ton of 
finished (paper. This is with reference to C. P. Coal which is 15 to 20 per 
cent, inferior to good quality Bengal Coal. The consumption of fuel at our 
Bombay Mills during 1930-31 amounted to 0‘98 tons of Bengal Coal, and 
0'148 tons of crude oil per ton of finished paper. 

We have under contemiplation the entire replacement of our existing 
power plant by an up to date stoam-electric generating or other economical 
plant, and negotiations in this connection are in progress with calculations 
based on effecting a considerable saving in fuel. But the facilities for 
finance involved will greatly depend upon the findings of the Tariff Board, 
and the assurance that can be held out by Government for its continued 
support to the industry, and the continuance of the protective policy. 

25. (1) We estimate the present production of pafper in India as slightly 
more than 40,000 tons per annum. 

(2) In order to estimate the total Indian demand as regards— 

(a) paper of all kinds, and 

(b) paper of the kinds which are or are likely to be made in India, 
we calculate as follows: — 

(a) The total imports in 1929-30 amounted to 118,162 tons and dropped 
by about 15 per cent, in the following year. But since this drop 
is solely attributed to the general world depression, and since 
the imports are otherwise steadily rising, we take the figure 
obtained in 1929-30 as a fair indication of the total Indian 
demand of foreign paper, by adding to which the Indian pro¬ 
duction, vie., 40,000 tons, we estimate the total Indian demand 
of paper of all kinds to be abont 158,000 'per annum. 
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ih) Taking into eoiisideration the imports in the year 1929-30, wo 
believe the following are likely to be manufactured in India to 
replace the foreign supplies: — 

Tons. 

The whole of the imports of printing paper of the 

protected variety ....... 8,64.0 

About 66 per cent, of the total imports of writing 

paper (viz., 16,685 tons) ...... 7,120 

About 66 per cent, of the total imports of packing 
paper (viz., 14,342 tons) . ... . . 9,600 


Tot.4l . 25,220 


By adding to this the total quantity produced in India, viz., 40,000 tons, 
w'e estimate the total Indian demand of paper of the kinds which are, or 
are likely to be, manufactured in India, to be about 65,000 tons per annum. 

26. Ilegarding the conclusion arrived at by the Tariff Board at the last 
enquiry regarding the (possibilities of developing a market for Indian made 
pulp ; (a) in India and (h) abroad, we would state, with respect to (a), that 
owing to the support given by the present ijrotection 'the potential purchasers 
of pulp in India have not only been kept alive, but their demand has been 
considerably on the increase. AVhereas the consumption of imported pulp by 
the Indian Mills at the time of the last enquiry was about 10,000 tons, and 
13,250 tons before the War, it reached in fhe year 1929-30 the figure of 24,300 
tons, and this increase luus been side by side with the increase on the con- 
stmiption of indigenous materials. Our own consumption amounted to more 
than 1,100 tons in 1930-31, and, as we hope to concentrate more and more on the 
production of white papei', if the policy of pj'otection is continued, we exiieotour 
consumption will be much more in the near futuie, and we shall be in a posi¬ 
tion to take up at least 2,000 tons whenever Bamboo pulp becomes available. 
Even though the grass mills ai-e beginning to make their own Bamboo pulp, 
nevertheless their oviui demand is alive, and as a matter of fact, is increa.sing 
to keep pace with the large increase of the Indian demand for paper which 
has taken place since 1925-30; so that if, after the pioneer work is done, an 
opportunity is at hand to establish an industry on a large scale near the raw 
materials, or under other favourable conditions, where, by advantage of mass 
production, Bamboo pulp can be produced cheaper than by the mills th^hi- 
selves, to whom the cost of Bamboo delivered at their mills cannot hut be 
excessive, then it is evident that the mills will become purchasers again for 
2 'eady and cheaper pulp. But, although this jnueh can be said, in view of 
the developments that have taken place in the manufacture of Bamboo pulp 
since the last enquiry, whereby Bamboo pulp as a paper making material 
has gained ground, that the establishment of a large pulij industry in the 
future is more within the bo^mds of ipossibility than ever before, still there 
are no reasonable hopes of its development within a measurable time. And 
until such industry comes into existence, the grass mills will continue to 
make their own pulp, and therefore, under the.se circumstances, no separate 
pulp industry can po.ssibly come into existence merely to cater for the wants 
of the Indian mills alone. Still the fact stands that the Indian demand for 
pulp has increased, and will increase enormously within a dec.ade, if the large 
increase which took place in the Indian demand for paper from 1924-25 to 
1929-30, can be taken as an indication of what is likely to happen within the 
next ten years. 

As regards (h) the possibility of developing a market for Indian Bamboo 
pulp abroad, the Tariff Board based its consideration mainly on (a) the esti¬ 
mated rapid exhaustion of the world’s .supplied of pulp-wood, and (b) on the 
comparative cost of pulp manufactured from bamboo and from wood. In 
our opinion there are no I'easons for revising the opinion expressed by the 
Tariff Board regarding the impending world’s shortage of pulp wood. The 
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recent fall in prices of pulp, would indeed lead to the belief that supplies 
of pulp wood were more plentiful and cheaper. But that this is far froni: 
being the case, and that on the contrary deforestation is proceeding apac6‘ 
surely and certainly,—and is even accelerated by the fact that orer-pro- 
duction, which is entirely the cause of the recent fall in prices, brings in its 
train over-cutting,—will" be clear from the following article which appeared 
in The World’s Paper Trade Review of 23rd January, 1931, under the heading 
“Paper making and Forestry”; — 

“ When the low prices of wood pmlp are so disturbing to sellers and when 
this circumstance is attributed to over-production, it seems strange to be ^ 
brought up against the problem of the precarious outlook for pulp wood. 
This is a matter which Mr, Frank J. D. Barnjum has made his own. In 
addition to bringing the subject before the Forestry Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, of w'liieh he was a member, he has since broadcast liis views in 
the form of reprints of his facts. Taking the long view, he is particularly 
anxious about the future supplies of wood from the Canadian and the 
Imperial standpoint; and as he has pei'sonallj' investigated the situation for 
many years, he is undoubtedly an authoritj', whose views are to be regarded 
seriously. In summarising the I'esults of his investigations he states that 
even accepting the Canadian Government’s latest statistics of 1,150,000,000 
cords of available soft and hard wood at their face value, there are only 
about eight years’ available supply remaining in Canada, Mr. Barnjum has 
an answer for the question as to why w'ood is selling at existing low prices 
when the end of supply is so near, by retorting that the answer is over-- 
production and over-piuduction in this case means ovei’-cutting,” 

But, although events have justified the belief that wood supplies were 
diminishing, its effects on the prices have not been evident as they are the 
result of acute trade depression throughout the world, and the outlook so far 
as an earlj' rise in wood prices is considered is by no means inspiring, 

(b) Regarding the relative costs of pulp made from wood, and that from 
bamboo we mjght state that although definite progress has been made towards 
reduction in tlie manufacturing costs of the latter, both by the Debra Dun 
Institute and by the manufacturing mills themselves, so as to bring it within 
limits comparable with the prices of chemical pulp in the world’s market, 
still in view of the falling prices of wood pulp, and the fact that the stabilisa-- 
tion on the sulphite market will still be in long way off till selling prices are 
more in accord with the cost of production and the rising costs of pulp wood, 
we see no reason to revise the conclusion arriv^ed at by the Tariff Board that 
“ though the develojunent of an export trade in the future is possible the 
prospects of its coming about at any early date are not assured ”,—(Page 63 
of the Report,) 

27, Regarding the question of a protective duty on imported pulp it may 
be said that circumstances have justified the conclusions arrived at by the 
Tariff Board that the proposal for the protective duty on imported pulp 
could not be supported. We have already stated in view of the fact that the 
grass mills are beginning to make their owir Bamboo pulii, no separate 
Bamboo pulp industry can possibly come into existence merely to meet the 
needs of the few remaining mills. If then it is possible for the grass mills- 
to make their own Bamboo pulp at the same price or cheaper than imported 
pulp the only effect a protective duty will have will be to wipe off those 
mills that are dependent upon such imported pulp, and thus drive out of 
existence the very mills that create a demand for pulp. If, on the other 
hand, Bamboo pulp made by the mills is found to be more expensive than 
imported pulp by I’eason of high costs of bamboo tp the Mills or high costs of 
conversion, and if the object of a duty on imported pulp is to continue the 
manufacture of bamboo paper, and the carrying on of exploratory work, 
until in the words of the Tariff Board, 

“ the process of manufacture most likely to lead to cheap production can 
be determined and costs reduced to a minimum by perfecting, their processes- 
in all their details ” 
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or till a large industry is established under conditions which can produce 
Bamboo pulp cheaper than imported p^ulp, then to force the grass mills and 
those other mills which depend upon imported pulp to entirely abandon its 
use will eventually necessitate an even higher duty on imported paper. 
Nor can a duty on imported pulp hasten the ultimate object, viz., the estab¬ 
lishment of a large industry for export trade by merely assuring to the 
promoters the comparatively small home demand. 

The whole situation may be summed up as follows: — 

(1) Events have justified the Tariff Board’s anticipations that the grass 
mills would almost certainly make their own arrangements to supply them¬ 
selves with Bamboo pulp, and it was not likely that a separate Bamboo pulp 
industry would come into existence. 

(2) A duty on imported pulp may promote the development of bamboo, 
but will necessitate an oven higher duty on imported paper. 

(3) For reasons mentioned on page 543 it is not yet possible to forecast 
any approximate date when the prices of pulp will advance, and the prospects 
of the development of a considerable export trade in Bamboo pulp are still 
remote. 


(4) Although the manufacture of first class Bamboo pulp is an establish^ 
fact, sulphite wood pulp will still be a necessary adjunct for certain classes 
of paper,—those for instance in which a certain rattle and firmness in 
handling are essential, and for the manufacture of which a certain amount 
of manipulation in the beaters for bringing about the so-called “ wetness ” 
in the pulp is necessary. 

-(5) The best way, therefore, to promote the manufacture of pulp and 
paper from Bamboo is to protect the paper making industry, and further its 
development by every possible means, so as to take advantage of the existing 
mills’ ready resources for the manufacture of pulp and its conversion into 
paper, their ready and well developed marketing organisation, and the 
money and years spent by them in training their men for this industry, and 
profiting by their cumulative experience. Thereafter, in the words of the 
Tariff Board: 

“ The development of an export trade in Bamboo pulp may very well be 
left to look after itself in due season.” 

There are no grounds, therefore, in our opinion for reconsidering the 
question of protective duty on imported pulp, 

28. The prices at which imparted paper which competes with Indian paper 
has entered the country, in respect of those classes which form the bulk of 
our output, are ax follows: — 


Cream Laid— 

1928— February 
„ —May 

„ —August 

1929— ^August 

,, —November 
,, —December 

1930— February 
,, —June 

,, —June 
,, —June 

1931— April 
,, —April 

The duty is Rs. 


s. 

30 5 

35 7 
30 10 

36 0 

30 16 
31—7 

31 5 
28 6 
30 10 
26 10 
26 0 
25 S 

per ton. 


(Belgium). 
(Esparto, British). 
(Continental). 
(Esparto, English). 
(Continental). 
(British, ordinary). 
(British, ordinary), 
(Finnish). 

(British, ordinary). 
(Belgium). 

(Dutch). 

(Norwegian). 


Landing and other charges are about Rs. 7 per ton. 
The prices are c.i.f. Bombay. 
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White Printing— 

it «. 

J928—February ... 25 15 

—May . . . 27 12 

„ —November . . 28 0 

1929—Januiu-y . .■ ; 28 5 

—June ... 28 10 (British make), 

J930—June . . . 28 10 (British make). 

—October . . . 26 12 (Belgium). 

1931—.4pvil ... 2.5 15 (English). 

., —April . . 24 2 (Austrian). 

,, —April . 23 15 (Belgium). 

„ —April . 20 15 (Belgium), 

The prices are c.i.f. Bombay. 

Landing and other charges aro about ILs, 7 per ton. 

The duty is Rs. 140 per ton. 

Buff— 

1928— 'February 
—May 

1929— August 
,, —December 

1930— January 
—May 

j, —May 
,, —December 

1931— April 
,, —April 

The prices are c.i.f. Bombay. 

Landing and other charges are about Rs. 7 per ton. 

The duty in 1930 was 15 per cent, on the Tariff valuation of As, 2 
per lb. 

The duty in 1931 is 20 per cent, on the Tariff valuation of As. 1-10 
per Jb. 


S s. d, 

19 10 0 (TJuglazed). 

20 8 0 (Glazed). 

18 15 0 (Unglazed). 
20 2 0 (Glazed). 

17 17 0 (Unglazed). 
20 17 0 (Glazed). 

16 15 0 (Unglazed). 
14 lA 0 (Unglazed). 

14 7 6 (Unglazed). 

15 16 0 (Glazed). 


Brown— 

1929— March 
,, —October 

1930— January 
—June 

1931 —April 
,, —April 
,, --April 


£ s. 
16 2 

16 15 

17 5 
14 7 


14 7 

14 5 ) Depending upon the qualities. 

11 6 3 


Tile prices are c.i.f. Bombay. 

• Landing .and other charges are about Rs. 7 per ton, 

,Tbe duty in 1930 was 15 per cent, on the Tariff valuation of As. 2-3 
per lb. 

The duty in 1981 is 20 per cent. o,ii the Tariff valuation oi As. Z 
per Jb. 


tPAPEH— 


T 
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29. The railway freight jiaid by importei's from the ports to selected up- 
country markets and the Railway freight paid ou the produce of our mill to- 
the same markets are as below : — 



Distance. 

Railway freight 


Miles. 

pies per lb. 

From Okha to Ahmedabad 

311 

1-31 

Bombay to Ahmedabad 

310 

1-66 

Madras to Bozwada . 

268 

1-51 

llndapsar to Bezwada 

593 

3-61 

M.adras to Bangalore 

223 

1.22 

TIadapsar to Bangalore 

572 

3 •22 

Karachi to I.ahoie 

835 

4-00 

Hadapsar to Lahore . 

. 1,282 

6-8S 


N.B .—Hiidapsar is the Railway Station adjoining our I’oona Mills. 

30. The prices realised by us for each principal class of paper manufactured 
for each year since 1924-2.5 are as follows: - - 


I'ear. 

1 Ledger 
and 

Writinirs. 

i 

■White- and 
co'oarod 
printinfja. 


Superior 

Badonii. 


Ordicary 

Badami. 

Wrappings, 
brown and 
col oared. 


i A. 

P, 4. V. 

A 

V. A. y. 

A 

P. A. 

P. 

A. 

P. A. 

r, 

A. P. A. P. 

1924-2a 

1 

Xil 


a 

9 to 5 0 

3 

4 to 3 


2 

7 to 3 

4 

1 

0 to 3 3 

1925-26 

! 3 

S to 4 

4 

3 

8 to ,3 11. 

3 

3 to 3 

8 

2 

6 to 3 

1 

2 

0 to 2 2 

1923-27 

i 

i 3 

8 to 1 

4 

8 

T> to 4 1 

3 

2 to 3 


2 

3 to 3 

0 

1 

6 to 2 4 

1927-28 

3 

8 to 4 

4 

3 

2 to 4 0 

3 

2 to 3 

8 

2 

Ji to 3 

0 

1 

6 1.0 2 4 

1928-2 9 

■ ® 

6 to 4 

0 

3 

3 to 3 10 

3 

1 to 3 

8 

2 

H to 2 11 


6 to 2 3 

1929-3,) 

• 1 3 

4 tc 4 

1 

3 

3 tc 3 11 

S 

1 to S 

8 

0 

“ 

i to 2 

10 


6 to 2 6 

I93U-.51 

■h 

3 to 4 

0 

3 

2 to 3 9 


2 to 3 

0 

2 

1 to 2 

10 

1 

6 to 2 a 


The average pri(S'. realised by us foi- printing paper, writing paper, and 
paper of all sorts is as foUows: — 


Year. 

Printing. 

AVriting. 

Paper of 

all sur 

1924-25 

0 

3 10 

Nil. 

0 

2 

Oil 

1925-26 

0 

3 9 

0 3 10 

0 

2 

81 

1926 27 

0 

3 7 

0 3 9 

0 

2 

9 

1927-23 

0 

3 7 

0 3 9 

0 

2 

9 

1928-29 

0 

3 7 

0 3 9 

0 

2 

lOJ 

1929-;10 

0 

3 6 

0 3 8i 

0 

2 

9 


.Tl. The prices at which the products of our Mills have been sold at up- 
country centres generally correspond witli those in places in the vicinity of 
our factory making due allowance for freight to destination. 


32. The prices realised by us for our paper in the market are generally a 
little lower than the prit;e of corresponding class of imported paper. In a 
few cn.ses where our finish, etc., is slightly inferior to the imported jiroduct 
thi.s lower price is justifiable. But in moat cases it is duo to the keenness 
for getting the better of the other man with which the Tiiclian merchant 
is generally credited, .so that rightly or wrongly, making most of the prevail¬ 
ing notion that Tiidian made articles ai’e inferior to imported goods, tlie 
Indian merchant insists on closing every bargain at lower prices as he is 
sure of getting tliem, although in his heart of hearts he may be fully aware 
that a particulai product is eiiual, if not belter, than its foreign competitor. 
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33. We have every reason to believe that prices at wliicli lorcign products 
sell for export to India are in the main unreiiiunerative. 

Owing to the present general condition of trade and coinmerce, tlie paper 
making industry throughout the world i.s in a .state of extreme depres.sion. 
Business is not available in snflieiont volume to keej) the mills going on 
full ontjiut, and selling jiriees have to be cut down to accbinmodate buyers. 
Wood free mills j)articulaiiy are. almost without exception curtailed produc¬ 
tion, with short time in many places. In England, for instance, foreign 
competition is keener than ever before, and unemployment which a year 
ago was in the region of ti per cent, in the paper industry, has now reached 
ii factor uell over 10 per cent. (3’he World’s Paper Trade llevievv, JOth 
May, 1931). When, therefore, the mills throughout the world are finding it 
extremely difficult to keep up their tonnage, it is no wonder that in their 
koonne.ss to find trade for their surplus stock, the foreign mills are ottering 
paper in the Indian markets at prices which are extremely low and mostly 
unremunerativo. The following extracts from Paper Trade .louriiuls will 
bear out what is stated above, and will show the state of the industry as it 
e.xists throughout the world : — 

“ Owing to unstable market conditions, fostered by reduerrd consumption, 
foreign .and local comi'ietrtion. uneconomic.al paper prices are an un 2 ')leasant 
feature. . . . h'oreign comiietition is particularly keen, and the United 

Kingdom as an open market naturally attracts surplus supplies. The low 
selling prices of jiaper generally have a most demoralising eil'ect, and it is time 
that a halt was made, as it is evident that the tenderiey to seenre orders on a 
non-profitable bases, must have only one result -financial disaster.”—(The 
World’s Paper Trade Beview, 23rd jamiary, 1031.) 

“ Paper is reflecting the depressed condition of trade, commerce and 
industry in general. With few exceptions the mills in the industry are 
just about holding their own. . . . The newsprint mills are labouring 

iiuder the disadi'arit.ages of having to face surirlus production elsewhere at a 
time when doiniuid and prices are at their lowest level. Xor is there helj) 
from market overseas, for in these quarters there is industrial distress 
aji been as, or keener than our own. . . . Wrapping mills are experiencing 

a great deal of diflSctulty in keeping up their tonnage and for the greater 
irart they are certainly not maintaining tlieir price levels. In search of trade 
some foreign mills have (lircularised the printing .and wrapper using ti-ades 
direct, offering small lots of wrapping at remarkable low prices.” 

“ Wood-free mills have brought their prices down to a level which is 
getting dangerously near, to irre-war standards. Wood-free imitation art 
paper at under 3(7. a- lb. indicates the length to which .some mills have 
gone. At the pi’osent time such jrapers as super-calende.iod printing, M. E. 
white and tinted, M. G. iioster, wood-free imitation art and second grade 
writing,s are selling at a loss so far as some mills are concerned. It is 
difficult to convince that present price levels represent anything more than 
a de.sperate hid for business. Much the same thing might he said of raw 
materials.”—(The Taper Maker’s Monthly Journal, 1.5th April, 1931.) 

” The Board of Trade returns for the first quarter are what we expected 
them to be so far as paper is concerned, hut they are none the less disturbing 
on that account. Nor is it any great consolation to know that on the 
whole our falling .away in ti-ade is no worse than what has been registeied 
in America, ainl little different from what is being faced in Germany and 
France. These countries have, at any rate, curbed the imjiorts in an 
effort to help home industries, wdiile we have kept our doors open for 
admittance of those who would like to find some relief for their manufac¬ 
ture in the shape of orders which represent work. So we add to our 
worklcss and to the burden of those who have the responsibility of main¬ 
taining the workless.”—(The World's Paper Trade Review, 24Ui April, 
1931.) 

“ While in New York, Mr. .Southouse was able to review the paper 
.situation and he found the state of things there considerably worse than 
they are in this countrjx The bulk of the mills wore only working for 3 to 

T 2 
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6 days a week. Further than this, the prices were very low. Every 
section of trade and industry in the United States is suffering from depres¬ 
sion and it is estimated by some of the leading Banks that the unemployed 
figure reaches some thing like 3 to 6 millions, which is sufficient indication of 
the fact that business is very had indeed.’'—(The World’s Paper Trade 
Eeview, 11th September 1930.) 

The World’s Paper Trade Review of 3rd October, 1930, states the follow¬ 
ing with respect to the paper trade in Germany, as given by a Berlin 
correspondent of the Times’ Trade Supplement; — 

“ The world consumption of paper, it is mentioned, has again grown in 
the past half year, but more countries are producing so that competition 
in foreign markets has become very keen, and while the prices obtained, 
at home are described as being still relatively satisfactory, those obtained 
abroad are extremely low.” 

34. Foreign competition is keenest in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, and 
particularly so in Bombay. 

36. We are not aware that thex'e is any difference in price between bamboo 
paper and paper made from other indigenous materials,—^by bamboo jxaper 
we mean paper made partly from bamboo and partly from other materials,, 
as to our knowledge, no paper made entirely from bamboo has yet been 
put on the market. 

36. There is a marked variation in the, quality of various kinds of paper 
produced by us since protection was granted, the quality being better in 
every respect. This is due partly to clo.ser supervision, better experience 
gained by r.bo worknien, more care taken in the selection and sorting of 
materials, and principally due to several improvements effected in the old 
paper machine at Poona, and particularly to a new paper machine of the 
latest design erected at the Poona Mills. We send herewith a sample 
book to show the quality of a few of kinds of paper manufactured by us. 

37. We are adversely affected by the aijplicatioii of the existing test for 
determining newsprint for customs purposes. 

By the introduction of the existing test for determining printing paper 
not liable to protective duty, whereby the percentage of the mechanical 
pulp content of the paper is calculated on its total fibre content, and not, 
as originally intended in 1925, on the total weight or content of paper, 
thei continental manufacturers are enabled to export into India free from 
protective duty substitutes for better paper which are interfering with the 
sale of our printing paper, and are seriously depriving us of our legiti¬ 
mate market of Badami Paper. These substitutes contain less than 65 
per cent, of mechanical pulp as counted on its total content or weight, 
and more percentage of chemical pulp as compared with the ordinary 
newsprints, so that with the addition of larger quantities of China Clay 
or other similar loading, intentionally added, the paper is much better 
in appearance and fini.sh than the ordinary mechanical newsprints. 

The composition of paper containing 10 per cent, loading to conform with 
the existing test, and that of the same to conform with the original defini¬ 
tion of newsprints would he as follows: — 



Composition to 
conform with the 
present test 

65% mechanical 
pulp on the fibre 
content). 

Compiosition to 
conform with the 
original definition 
(»(>.: 65% mechani¬ 
cal pulp on the total 
content or weight).. 

Mechanical pulp 

58-5 

66 

Chemical pulp 

31-6 

25 

Loading 

10 

10 


100 

100 
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It will be seen therefore that under the present test the paper can con¬ 
tain only 58-5 per cent, of mechanical pulp instead of 65 per cent, as 
originally intended, and Sl’6 per cent, of chemical pulp instead of 25. 
The high percentage of chemical pulp improves the strength and the “ feel ” 
of the sheet, while the loading improves the colour and the finish. 

As a matter of fact a cheap printing may well contain 16 per cent, load¬ 
ing, and according to the present definition of newsprint will have the follow¬ 
ing composition: — 

Mechanical pulp.. . 55-25 

Chemical pulp . . . . . . . . 29-75 

Loading ......... 15 

* 100 


It is evident that it still contains a considerably higher percentage of 
chemical pulp, viz., 29-75 per cent, as compared to 25 per cent., than it 
would have under the original definition. The lower percentage of mechani¬ 
cal pulp in the paper is a factor which improves the colour and the finish, 
both of which are still further increased by its larger clay content, while 
the strength and “ feel ” are maintained by the larger percentage of chemical 
pulp it contains. These are superior in all respects to the ordinary 
newsprints and can by no means be classed as ordinary newsprints. 

The extent to which they are admitted free from protective duty is 
shown by the Customs Returns under the heading “ Printings not protected ” 
and the imports reached the maximum of 9,453 tons in 1929-30. 

It is evident therefore that fairly large quantities of pnpei- are imported 
duty free not for the purpose of newsprintings but for the purpose of 
competing in the market with the lower g]-ades of the Indian Printing, and 
are doing considerable injury both to the consumers and the mills. The 
hulk of the Indian consumers are ignorant of the harm which is likely 
to be caused by the presence of a large quantity of mechanical pulp in the 
paper, which they are tempted to buy by its appearance and cheapness, for 
use, may he, for publications they value, and therefore it is in the interest 
of the consumers themselves as well as the mills to prevent the admission 
of such paper free of protective duty. 

As a remedial measure we would sugge.st that the definition of news¬ 
print should apply to paper which contains 75 per cent, of mechanical pulp 
on its fibre content, and therefore only those printings he exempted from 
protective duty, which contain not less than 75 per cent, of mechanical 
phlp calculated on its fibre content. 

The composition of,such paper containing 10 per cent, loading under this 
definition will be as follows; — 

Mechanical pulp . . . . . . . . 67-5 

Chemical pulp . . . . . . . . 22-5 

Loading . . . . . . . . . 10 

; : . 100 . 


This will therefore restore the original intention of the Tariff Board 
' and their definition of “ newsprint ”, which was arrived at in consultation 
' with and in the interests of all parties concerned, and which fixed the 
mechanical pulp content at 70 per cent, of the total weight with an allow¬ 
ance of 5 per cent, for testing errors, which allowance, however, has been 
usually exceeded by the customs authorities to facilitate work. 

Further, while it ob-viates the necessity on the pairt of the Customs 
Hepartment of a chemical analysis and returns the present and easier method 
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of “ fibre count ”, it more clearly defines the difference between “ news ■’ 
and “ ordinary ” printings. Under this definition the proportion of chemical 
pulp to mechanical pulp is as 67-25 to 22-25, whereas, ns has been shown 
above, the proportion under the existing test is 58-5 ; 31-5, and therefore 
the character of the paper is vei-y materially changed and more defined. 

To meet the requirements of the big newspapers, if they require a better 
quality than the ordinary newsprints, such paper may be admitted under 
license. 

38. We have installed since 1923-24 the following new plant and machiner-y 
in replacement of or in addition to the old plant: — 

A set of new Economiser in replacement of the old one at our Poona 
Mills. 

A new pulping machine Wurster’s Patent by Voith at Poona. 

A rotary strainer by Voith on our machine at Poona (which we call 
our machine No. 1). 

A pair of granite and rubber press rolls on our machine No. 1. 

A new heavy stock of 6-roll calender (designed to take two more rolls, 
if needed) hy Voith on our machine No. 1. 

A new paper machine of the latest design by Messrs. Thiry & Co., 
Huy, Belgium, with its complete wet-end, erected at Poona as per follow¬ 
ing details; — 

Two stuff chests,—agitator gear by Bertrams, three-throw double 
acting vacuum pump by Thiry, Drum Rotary vacuum pump for 
felts, triple stage centrifugal backw'ater pump, Rotary strainer by 
Wandel, a high speed enclo.sed type twin cylinder steam engine to 
drive the wet end, a similar typo variable .speed steam engine to 
drive the paper machine. Paper machine by Thiry & Co., as follows: 
—Suspended table to allow variation of pitch while working Centri¬ 
fugal shake appliance, wire 16-20 m.m. x2'13 m.m. wide (84" x 52' 
long) 4 suction boxes, three wet presses with granite top and rubber 
covered bottom rolls, Peltwashing rubber rolls, Pelt suction box, 
leading cylinder 600 m.m., 6 drying cylinders 1,200 m.m., three Pelt 
drying cylinders 1,000 m.m., one large drying cylinder 3,000 m.m. 
with under press rolls, intermediate calender, last drying cylinder 
2,000 m.m. cooling cylinder and Spray damper, a stack of heavy 5-roll 
calender designed to take two more rolls, slitters and reels for 4-rolls, 
variable Cone Sectional drive with Hill Clutches. 

The paper machine is so designed that it can be used as an ordinary 
machine for M. F. (or both sided glazed paper), as well as an M. G. machine 
for one-sided glazed paper (e.g., poster paper), the change from one kind 
to the other can he made at the will of the operator. The plant and 
machinery acquired from Messrs. D. Pudumjee & Co., Bombay, comprise 
of the following : — 

Bag-chopper and Vomitting type rag-boiler, 160 B.h.p. two cylinder 
Diesel Engine by Cards Frere, Belgium, for driving the beaters, etc. 
One Voith’s 800 lbs. Beater and a 600 lbs. Bertrams; Beaters, two 
300 lbs. Hollanders, one Wursters patent kneading or pulping engine 
by Bertrams, one Milnes patent refiner by Bertram.s, staff chests, back¬ 
water and vacuum pumps, strainers, paper machine by Bertrams fitted 
with Whites patent sectional drive as follow.?;—^Wir-e 72" x 37' long. 
Two pres.ses top granite and bottom rubber rolls, 17 drying cylinders 3' 
diam. Felt drying cylinders, intermediate cylinder, cooling cylinder and 
damper and two stacks 5-rolI calender. One twin cylinder variable 
speed steam engine for the paper machine, Revolving Cutter, Guillotine, 
aiid slitting and re-reeling machine, Suiter-calender with 8 rolls hy 
FuIIner with steel rolls by Krupp, and an air-drying machine, lathes, 
drilling machines, etc. 

We may state here that we have also built a large new Salle, or Sorting 
house at our Poona Mills. 
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The results obtained from the additions and alterations mentioned above 
have fulfilled our expectations. 

89. The sums spent by us on extension or alterations of plant and 
machinery since 1923-24 as regards paper are mentioned in the statement 
given below, which also includes sums spent on buildings : — 



Sums spent on 
additions 
or alterations 
of buildings 
in round 
figures. 

Sums spent on 
additions 
or alterations 
of plant 
and machinery 
in round 
figures. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


1923-24 . 

Nil 

Nil 


1924-26 

2,699 

27,497 




1,09,173 Value of the un- 




packed paper 

machine taken 




over from 
Messrs. D. 
Pudumjee & Co. 

1926-26 

Nil 

10,114 


1926-27 . 

102 

18,176 


1927-28 . 

636 

14,368 


1928-29 

5,687 

22,063 


1929-30 . 

7,717 

7,579 



16,741 

2,08,950 


To the above should be added the value of the machinery and plant as 

erected at the D. Pudumjee Paper Mill, Bombay, plus the 

cost of erection 

and buildings, which 

were taken over from 

Messrs. D. Pudumjee & Co,, as 

already mentioned, in 

1923-24 at cost, viz., 

Rs. 3,29,006. 



40. We contemplate the following important replacement or extension of 
our paint: — 


The replacement of the existing steam engine and boiler by an 
up-to-date steam electric generating or other economical plant as referred 
to in our reply to question No. 24. 

The extension of the present beating plant at our Poona Mills by 
the addition of a few 800 to 1,000 lbs. beating engines of modern 
design. 

A new slitting and a re-reeling machine at Poona. 

An additional revolving cutting machine at Poona. 

41. The block value of our property, as it stood in our books at the end of 
the last complete year for which figures are available, vie., the year ending. 
31st March, 1930, is as follows: — 

Rs. A. p. 


(a) Leases and concessions .... Nil 

(h) Lands. 4,643 7 5 

(c) Buildings ...... 3,26,879 3 10 

(d) Plant and machinery .... 7,9.5,335 0 0 

(e) Other assets (Office and Mill furniture ). 4,239 5 0 

42. We esstimate the present day cost of buildings, plant and machinery for 
erecting a mill having the same capacity as' our mills would be from about 
Rs. 30,00,000 to 36,00,000. 
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43. (]) Tlio amount written off for depreciation each year since 1923-24 
is as follows : — 


On Plant and machinery— 


1923-24 







Rs. 
13,.510 

A. 

5 

p. 

0 

1924-25 







5,836 

5 

10 

1925-26 . , . 







4,664 

12 

4 

1926-27 . ■. 







4,619 

9 

n 

i 

1927-28 







5,989 

1 

3 

1928-29 







6,027 

8 

8 

1929-30 



■ 




7,963 

6 

0 

On Buildings— 

1923-24 







4,595 

•2 

3 

1924-25 







3,071 

1 

1 

1926-20 . 







2,281 

7 

0 

1926-27. 







2,268 

9 

10 

1927-28 . 







2,243 

6 

9 

1928-29 







2,252 

6 

3 

1929-30 







3,260 

0 

3 

On Office and Mill 

1923-24 

furniture— 





•108 

4 

8 

1924-25 







123 

9 

2 

192,5-26 

. 






116 

1 


1926-27 







116 

3 

0 

1927-28 







1.38 11 

11 

, 1928-29 

. 






168 

5 

3 

1929-30 


. : 





211 

9 

4 


Dejneciation written off on Government Securities- - 

192.3-24. 

1924-25 . . . . . . . 

,192.5-20. 

1926- 27 .' 

1927- 28. 

1928- 29 .. . 

1929- 30 , .. 


Rs. 

mi 

Nil 
2,000 
2,000 
Nil 
1,000 
Nil ' 


(2) The- following is the amount of lleserv 
1923-24 : - 


e Fund credited each year since 

Rs. 


1923- 24 3,000 

1924- 25 ■ ' . . . ; . . . ; . mi 

1925- 26 . Nil 

1926- 27 . ... . Nil 

1927- 28 5,000 

1928- 29 . . . . ■ . • . , . . 6,000 

1929- 30 5,000 
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44. (a) The amount of the paid up share capital ranking 
each year since 1923-24 is as follows: — 


for dividend 


1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


Rs. 

4,99,000 

9,24,000^ 

9,24,000 

9,24,000 

9,24,000 

9,24,000 

9,24,000 


* These include the sum of Bs. 4,25,000 due to Messrs. D. Pudumjee & 
Co., as the ijtirchase value of their Bombay Mills in 860 fully paid up shares 
of jls. 500 each although the shares were not issued to them till date of the 
respective Balance Sheet. 

(6) The actual amount distributed as dividends each year since 1923-24 
is as follows; — 


1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


Bs. 

30,000 

27,720* 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


* This includes the amount paid to Messrs. D. Pudumjee & Co., by 
way of interest in lieu of dividend payable on 850 shares agreed to be 
allotted to them in consideration of the purchase of their Bombay Mills 
although the shares were not issued to them till date of the relative Balance 
Sheet. 

(c) The percentage on the paid up share capital which the dividend 
represented each year since 1923-24 is as follows: — 


1923- 24 6% 

1924- 26 .. . . 3% 

1926-26 Nil 

1926- 27 Nil 

1927- 28 ......... Nil 

1928- 29 . . .. Nil 

1929- 30 Nil 


45. Six copies of our Balance Sheet for each year since 1923-24 are sent 
herewith. 


46. Our Company has not raised any debenture loans. 

47. Form Nos. I and II regarding works costs are annexed hereto. 

48. We are neither a grass nor a bamboo mill and we regret therefore 
we are not in a position to show the required details. 

49. We give in the statement below our estimate of future works cost, 
based on the works cost of 1929-30, if full output is obtained. 

It will be seen that whereas the works cost in 1929-30 amounted to 
Bs. 327-07 per ton the estimated cost for a full output is Rs. 308-6, i.e., 
there is reduction of Bs. 18-47 per ton, which makes a difference of about 
Bs. 76,000 a year. 

The above does not take into account the further reduction in the 
estimated cost per ton, which is inevitable on account of the_ usual overhead 
charges, viz., Head Office expenses and Agent’s commission, etc,, being 
distributed over a larger outturn. 
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Ustimate of future works cost based on the works cost of 19$9-S0, if full 

output is obtained. 



Quantity. 

Expenditure. 


Tons. 

Rs. 

1. Primary Materials— 



vRags, Jute, Hemp, etc. , 

745-8 

42,825 

White Paper Shavings, letters, 



buffs manillas and Krafts, etc. . 

3,342-7 

2,06,459 

2. Imported pulp. 

1,393-6 

3,30,444 

3. Auxiliary Materials— 



China clay and French chalk 

94-2 

8,633 

Ochres. 

20-7 

1,243 

Rosin. 

96-1 

81,098 

Sulphate of Alumina 

269-3 

37,422 

Caustic Soda. 

39-5 

14,118 

Bleaching Powder 

87-7 

6,328 

Soda Ash ..... 

15-1 

2,651 

Aniline Dyes .... 

... 

13,061 

Pelts, Wires and Jackets 


26,900 

Lubricants. 

... 

12,324 

Belts and Ropes .... 


7,632 

Baling Planks, Hoops and Hessian . 


26,266 

4. Mill Labour. 


1,91,684 

S. Power and Fuel— 



Coal. 

11,142 

1,74,317 

Crude Oil ...... 

139 

11,801 

6. Current repairs and maintenance . 

... 

26,685 

7. Supervision and establishment 

... 

32,617 

8. Miscellaneous—^Rent, Taxes and 



Insurance, etc. 

... 

29,917 

fl. Other items . . . 


... 

Total 


12,34,445 

Total output of paper in tons 4,000. 


Total works cost Rs. 308-6 per ton of paper. 


50. (1) The average value of the stocks of coal, materials and finished 

;good8 held by the Company is as follows 

— ■ 



Average during 

Average during 


1924-25, 

1927-28, 


1925-26 and 

1928-29 and 


1926-27. 

1929*30. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Coal and Fuel . . . . 

3,647 

8,660 

Paper materials. Chemicals, Mills 



Stores and Packing materials . 

82,778 

2,18,306 

Finished Paper . . . . 

1,00,866 

1,76,250 
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(2) The average outstandings in respect of goods sold by the Company are 
as follows : —' 


Average daring Average during 


1924-25, 1927-28, 

1925-26 and 1928-29 and 

1926-27. 1929-30. 

Rs. Rs. 

Outstandings .... 89,195 1,27,125 


61. The actual amount of the Head Office expenses (including the Bombay 
Office) and Managing Agents’ remuneration is Rs. 31,600, which, in 1929-30, 
amounted to Rs. 14-8 per ton of paper produced. 

The Agents’ commission is determined at the rate of ten per cent, on the 
net profit made and divided by the Company. 

52. The form this question has taken puts us in a peculiar position. As 
neither a Sabai nor a Bamboo mill, we cannot pretend to show details 
which those using these materials are in a position to do. But we are equally 
interested with the rest of the Paper Manufacturers in India in seeing 
the industry flourish, and naturally are in accord with all steps taken towards 
that end. Looking at it in this way, the question arises what was the 
rauon-d’ette of the legislation that took the form of the encouragement of 
the Banihoo pulp industry as the outcome of the Tariff Board’s recom¬ 
mendations. When a protective Tariff was introduced for the promotion 
of the Bamboo Pulp Industry, was it to be inferred that the existing concerns, 
which had done so much pioneer work under heavy odds, and who were to 
be the home consumers of the proposed Bamboo Pulp. Industry, were to be 
allowed to go under. In the quinquennium under enquiry the results hoped 
for for the Bamboo Pulp Industry have not only reached the stage of develop¬ 
ment which its promoters had in view, but show better results. With 
the economic conditions prevailing in India during this period, together 
with the general world trade depression, it is to the credit of the existing 
paper mills that they have made every effort to better the prospects of the 
paper industry in general, to which the Bamboo Pulp Industry can only 
be said to be ancillary. It is a vicious circle. Paper industry cannot 
thrive without an adequate supply of material, and Bamboo Pulp cannot 
come into its own, so far as home consumption is concerned, if there are no 
mills in India to utilise the same. This broader view has necessarily to 
be kept in the forefront in coming to the right decjsion on the question. 
When things improve, as they are bound to do, if they are given sufficient 
time, India may do without protection. But as things stand, with India 
pre-eminently an agricultural country, with industries like paper to be 
fostered, it would be suicidal to withdraw help at a time when it is most 
wanted. No industrial country in the world at the present day can get on 
without its protective Tariff wall, Canada, United States of America, 
Australia, Japan and all countries with industries to foster have subscribed 
to this policy, and if India does not follow suit it will soon be put out of 
existence, with the corollary that it will affect adversely the Bamboo Pulp 
Industry in its export aspects. 

Opponents of protection urge as one of their arguments that the existing 
Indian concerns are out of date and must go to the scrap heap. Has there 
been any suggestion as to who is to take their place? If the determined and 
steady efforts, that have been made by the industry in India, thus go to 
naught, the country will be flooded by foreign paper, which will mean a 
drain of money to foreign countries, and the consumer will be the sufferer 
in the end. As it is, as we have already pointed out above, Indian made 
paper is being sold at economically competitive prices, and the public at 
large does not suffer materially thereby. The result has been that there 
is a steady growth in the Indian paper output, and it is estimated on all 
hands that the demand will steadily increase. The world’s total consumption 
of paper is about twenty million tons a year, and with the advance of 
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education, the consumption which in India is nearly 1 lb. per head as com¬ 
pared with 70 lbs. per head per annum in the United Kingdom, will reflect 
itself in India by a proportionately lai'ger demand for paper. It will be 
noted that the progress of the existing mills has been directed towards 
■this end. 

We have already indicated the efforts made by us towards effecting 
improvements and additions to our machinery and plant; and, with the 
strides made in this direction by the rest of the Indian Paper Mills, we 
do not think there can bo much force left in the allusions made by the 
opponents of protection that the plant and machinery of the Indian mills 
is altogether out of date. And, when they point to the giant machines 
now being worked in America and elsewhere as examples, the idea can at 
once be exploded by pointing out the demerits of the system. In a country 
like India it is the smaller units that pay best in the long run. The following 
extract from a pertinent article entitled “ British Paper Industry. Some 
Calculations Regarding Machines, Wire Width and Capacity ”, which 
appeared in the “ World’s Paper Trade Review ” of 3rd May, 1931, by 
J. Melrose Arnot, wlio is considered an authority on technical matters is 
worth noting on this point: — 

“ When trade has .slumped badly, industry generally is under a cloud, 
and, consequently great numbers of people are without employment. 
Spurred by their own sense of the necessities of the time.s, by the criticism 
of those in opposition and even of the business community, our Government, 
jointly and severally, lectures the manufacturers on their lack of under¬ 
standing of their own business, on their want of initiative and up-to-dateness, 
The,y are told to scrap, modernise and reconstruct machinery, methods and 
men; in short to rationalise. Unfortunately the men who so glibly preach 
all this have no inside knowledge of business generally; when this so called 
rationalisation results in still further additions to the ranks of the un¬ 
employed, these mentors find that the manufacturers do not know how to 
market their goods ,or are at fault in some other direction which is quite 
obvious to everybody but themselves. Apparently it never occurs to these 
people that they themselve.s (the Governments) are a chief cause of the 
difficulties of industry and trade that they, like pharaoh of old, in effect 
say “ ye shall have no straw as heretofore, but, nevertheless your tale of 
bricks shall not be diminished, you must make as many bricks as before.” 

Mr. Arnot then continues to make an analysis of the paper-making 
industry with a view to seeing to what extent small machine,? still function, 
and he sums up as follows : — 

“It is thus abundantly clear that small paper making machine still 
plays a very important role. Notwithstanding the criticism of the pure 
theorist, many of the small machines are able to make profit when the 
larger units find that by no means so easy. The very large machine is 
.justified only where so-called mass production is possible, as in the 
newsprint paper trade, or where very long runs on one quality and deckle 
are the rule. 

Paper is however, made in so many varieties of such widely differing 
quality, and the quantity of any one such variety required may be so small 
that only the smaller machines can possibly make it at a profit.” 

The last para, might as well have been written with particular reference 
to the conditions that obtain in the Indian Paper Industry and the diffi¬ 
culties the Indian paper-maker has to contend with in meeting small and 
very varied orders. 

This is the position that we are called upon to face, and every administra¬ 
tion that has the welfare of the country’s industrial uplift must recognisse 
the real facts at issue, and act accordingly. Festina lenie should be the 
policy pursued. Thus it will be clear that the necessity for a. protection 
policy still exists. Our reasons in support hereof find expression in detail 
in our Representation to your Board of 30th April, 1931. 
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Mr. R. H. Clt»pperton in his forward to the admirable work by Mr. W, 
Raitt on “ The Digestion of Grasses and Bamboo for Paper-Making (1931) ”, 
thus pertinently remarks; — 

“ I think that no one who reads these chapters will have any doubt that 
the use of Bamboo as a raw material for paper is imminent, and that it is 
likely to provide us at least with something, which if properly husbanded, 
may remain a staple product for all time.” 

53. (i) We think the present fonn of protection by the levy of a specific 
■duty applicable generally, with specified exceptions, has worked out success¬ 
fully, and we suggest that this method should be continued. 

It relieves the importers of an eleinent of uncertainty consequent upon 
fluctuations in prices, and it operates with the greatest of ease and a 
■minimum of fraud. 

It automatically adjusts itself, so to speak, to the varying needs of 
protection, as, in the present instance of falling prices, it affords greatest 
protection when needed most, and similarly, in the case of the cheapest 
papers the protection is highest where its want is greatest. This should 
be the natural consequence of any scheme of protection as a condition peculiar 
to the Indian Paper Industry, for, the prices of its raw materials do not 
move in accord with the foreign prices. 

Further, the present scheme is elastic in this sense that if any variation 
is necessary this can be arranged for by a surcharge or a rebate on any 
particular description of paper as the case may want. 

(it) In order to ascertain at what rate protection might be continued, 
we do not think it would be correct in our ca.5e to take our works cost as a 
basis for oaloulation on the same lines as those adopted by the Tariff Board 
when they fixed the present rate of Rs. 140 per ton, because the results 
would be vitiated by the fact that,our white printings and writings are less 
than 30 per cent, of the total output. 

We therefore consider it more correct to ba,se our calculations on the 
■data of the Balance Sheet. Thus taking our last audited Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account, viz., for the .year ending 31st March 1930 we 


■ would calculate in round figures as follows: — 

Rs. 

For return on our paid up capital of 

Rs. 9,24,000 at 8 pier cent, we require . . 73,920 

For depreciation at H per cent, on the value of 
our machinery and plant at cost price less 

depreciation allowed upto 1929, viz., Rs. 

6,16,520 .46,239 

For depreciation at 2i per cent, on the value of 
our buildings at cost price less depreciation 
allowed upto 1929, viz., iRs. 2,37,893 . . . 5,947 


1,26,109 

'Less balance being profit during the year . . 42,721 


83,385 


-which is the additional sum required to give a return of 8 per cent, on our 
capital after allowing for depreciation. 

The total output during the year amounted to 2,124 tons, out of which 
Browns amounted to about 331 tons, which leaves a balance of 1,793 tons 
-to cover the additional sum required as shown above, that is to say an 
increase is required amounting to about Rs. 46^ per ton. And we take this 
as the measure of the amount by which the existing duty should be raised, 
■meaning a surcharge of 30 per cent, on Writings and Printings. 
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It will be noted that even this amount would not be sufficient if depre¬ 
ciation were based on the replacement cost of machinery and buildings on 
the principle rightlj adopted by the Tariff Board (para. 141, Beport 1925), 
but in practical working it would be very difficult under the prevailing 
conditions to set aside such an amount. 

If it is not possible to entertain tlie claim for additional protection to 
the extent mentioned above, then we should at least expect the continuance 
of the present specific duty of Es, 140 per ton, allowing a sufficient length 
of time, in order that finance be assured to us for completing the contem¬ 
plated additions and alterations to our plant. So that with the advantage 
gained by improvements as shall have been made, and with the help of the 
present protective duty even without any surcharge we feel sure our intensive 
efforts to keep the industry alive will not be in vain, provided that there 
is no duty on imported pulp, and the present protective duty is made 
applicable to all papers, unless specifically exempted, w'ith power to the 
exeoutiv'e to increase the duty when found necessary. 

(iff.) We would ask for a protective duty on all classes of paper with the 
exemption of newsprints containing not less than 75 per cent, mechanical 
pulp calculated on its total fibre content, and such other exemptions as may 
be deemed necessary,—the nature of such exemptions being clearly defined. 

The pre.sent scheme of protection by limiting its application only to 
ivriting and printing papers loaves the indu.stry but a narrow scope of 
development, and it does not encx)urage, the manufacture of various other 
dcscription.s of paper which might well bo developed. 

From our own experience, we submit that there is a field for development 
in the manufacture of cheap wrappings which can have at any time a chance' 
of competing with the imported kinds, if these latter are subject to protec¬ 
tive duties. For instance paper made with 70 to 80 per cent, waste yraper 
and 20 to 30 per cent, gunny or waste rags is superior to the imported 
kinds, and has a chance of competing with them. 

A separate industry on the.se lines in any particular location is not 
implied, but thi.s much can he said with confidence that almost all the 
existing mills, while they have power to spare, might with advantage take 
upon them the manufacture of those kinds as a side line so to speak, for, all 
facilities for this purpose are with them, while such materials as are avail¬ 
able in India in enormous quantities like old coarse gunny bagging and waste 
papens of all sorts, also old ropes, old canvas, tarpaulins and the lowest 
kinds of rags are allowed to go to waste, as well as the mills’ own waste 
such as is thrown out after the useful kinds are removed, and which at 
present is destroyed or carted away. 

Nor need the equipment for this purpose be very elaborate or expensive. 
A couple of “ kneaders ” or pulping machines, or in the alternative a 
couple of edge-runners, one or two Hollanders, and an M. G. machine might 
form the chief equipment. Even now there are separate mills in Germany 
working on those lines alone. For instance, a few miles from Heidenheim 
a one-machine mill makes M. G. paper entirely from waste paper without 
any addition of new fibres, and of a. quality and colour which is distinctly 
superior to the “ Mechanical ” varieties of wrapping paper, which are now 
flooding the Indian market unprotected. The chief equipment of this mill 
comprises of a couple of edge-runners, a flat chip screen, a Hollander, ami 
an M. G. machine, with the usual rotary cutter. This mill prefers to use 
edge-runners as it works up entire books and other waste paper witliout 
previous sorting. 

We may state that during the War, and a few years after, more than 
1,200 tons a year of casings and wrappings, both thick as well as thin, 
also coloured and grey were manufactured in the Bombay Mills on parti¬ 
cularly the same lines as mentioned above, the hulls of which was consumed 
ijy the Cotton Mills, the thread-ball manufacturers, and other industries 
locally. This trade is now lost by the unrestricted influx of cheap foreign 
paper made mostly from mechanical, or rather, semi-mechanical pulp. 
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It is our experience that cheap coloured printings and cover paper 
inade from 20 per cent, strong sulphite and about 80 per cent. “ letters ” 
(i.e., white paper written upon or partly printed) can compete with the 
cheap imported kinds and in point of perinanance can be far superior 
to them, and for the matter of that superior even to the cheap printings 
produced here from grasses, seeing that they are made from materials which 
originally contained the finest kind of Cellulose used for writing and superior 
printing papers. Eventually about 20 to 30 per cent, of unbleached Bamboo 
.pulp might he used to replace the strong sulphite stated above for cheap 
printings, and unbleached partly-boiled bamboo pulp for wrappings. 

Therefore, as a side line, when the usual overhead expenses and mill 
supervision and establishment covered by the principal lines, the above 
proposition should he considered worth developing, provided the kinds of 
paper mentioned are protected. In which ease a large trade in waste paper 
and similar waste materials can be organised, and will find employment for 
hundreds of men in the collection of the same. 

And just as the existing mills have paved the way for the development 
of bamboo pulp, so will the existence of M. G. machines in these mills lead 
to the development of krafts and manillas and other wrappings from bamboo, 
particularly as it is now proved that bamboo is eminently suited for kraft 
and manillas. 

With regard to poster paper amongst others we ourselves are equipped 
with a suitable machine for this purpose as stated on page 650, but it will 
mot pay to make poster paper unless this paper is protected. 


The paper upon which the foregoing is typed has been made at our 
Reay Paper Mills, Mundhwa, Poona, and the paper for the cover, at our 
D. .Pudumjee Paper Mills, Bombay. 



FORM 1. 

StaUment tAoteing the total works costs expenditure incurred in the production of paper. 
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(y Quantity o£ material uaed. 1,393 1,6S0 1,755 1,993 2,216 3 215 

(2) Quantity of finished paper, which material re- 876 945 1,109 1,251 1,391 2^124 

Twaaa-ri'fa ' * *'*■*' 
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(3) Letter dated 17th September, 19S1, from the Deccan Paper Mills 

Company, Limited. 

In continuation of the writer’s oral evidence in Bombay on August 30tb,. 
we have the honour to give below the supplementary information asked for 
by the Board. 

(1) Our average realised price taking all classes of paper for the year 
1930-31 is As. 2-9J per lb. We may state that this is higher than the 
average price realised for the year 1929-30, as the quantity of white 
printings and writings made in the year 1930-31 amounted to 32 per cent, 
of the total output, whereas it was 22-8 per cent, in the previous year. 

(2) The actual quantities of each class of primary materials used in 
1930-31 are as follows; — 


Tons. 

Imported pulp ........ 1,160 

(Rags and gunny. . 353 

White Shavings, letters, old records and various 
kinds of waste paper ...... 1,595 

(3) The total output for 19.30-31 is 2,190'4 tons. 

, (4) The average price for imported pulp landed at the Mills in 1929-30, 
and the corresponding figures for 1930-31 are as follows; — 

1929-30 1030-31 

Price per ton. Price per ton. 

Bs. A. Bs. A. 

260 12 212 6 

192 14 170 4 


Bleached Sulphite Pulp . 
Unbleached Sulphite Pulp 
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THE DECCAN PAPER MILLS, LIMITED. 


B.— 

Evidence of Mr. F. D. PUDUMJEE recorded at Bombay on Sunday, 

the 30th August, 1931. 

1‘residen.t. —You represent the Bcccaa Paper Mills Company, Limited? 

Mr. Fudumjee. —Yes. 

Frc.nih-nt .—Your works are situated partly in Bombay and partly in 
Poona ? 

Mr. Fudumje.e. —Yes. 

Frexident. —How many machines have you in Poona? 

Mr. Fudumjee. —We have two machines in Poona. 

Fresident. —.4nd one machine in Bombay? 

M r. Fudumj e e,. —Y es. 

Fresident. —You say that the total capacity of your mills as equipped at 
present is 4,000 tons ? 

Mr. Fv/humjee. —That is right. 

Fre.sident. —And then you go on to say that the total capacity, that is the 
maximum capacity, is 5,700 tons? 

M r. Pudu mje e. —Yes. 

President. —What is it that prevents you from working up to your total 
capacity now? 

Mr. Pudu-mjee. —At present wo are not equipped with sufficient beating 
capacity. 

Fre.Hidc.nt. —That is to say if you take the existing beating equipment 
into account, then your maximum (capacity is 4,000 tons? 

Mr. Pndwmjee. —Yes. 

President. —What kind of additional beating equipment do you require 
to bring you up to your maximum capacity? 

Mr. Vv.dnmjce..- We jiropose to bring in 800 lb. beaters. 

President. —One beating engine? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —The heating power should be enough to bring our capa¬ 
city to 5,700 tons. 

President. —You want one 800 lb. boater? 

Mr. Pudumjee.-r-y^c have to change several of our beaters. That is the 
position. For, if we put in additional boaters, we would have to provide 
room for them. 

President. —You will have to find more room for them? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. We therefore propose to remove 450 lb. beaters 
and replace them by 800 lb. beaters. 

President. —It is really replacing the present beaters of smaller capacity 
by beaters of larger capacity? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. There are ten beaters. We would replace five 
of them. 

President. —Have you estimated what the cost would be of replacing 
these? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Each beater would cost Es. 6,000 to Es. 7,000. 

President. —What kind of expenditure would bring your equipment to 
5,700 tons? 
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Mr. Pudumjee. —About Rs. 50,000. 

President. —Can you tell me the precise capacity of each machine that 
you have now? First, take the machine working in Bombay. 

Mr. Fudumjee, —I have worked out the figures, but I have not got them 
here. 

President. —Tell us approximately. 

Mr. Fudumjee. —I would put it at 1,700 to 1,800 tons. That is the 
capacity of our old machine at Poona. 

President. —Was it 1,800 tons a year? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. The capacity of the other new machine at Poona 
is 2,400 tons. 

President. —What inch machine is that whose capacity is 1,800 tons? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —100''. 

President. —^You ought to be able to do more than that. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —After all it is an old machine and we do not allow it to 
run at more than 150 feet per minute. 

President. —What inch machine is the other one? 

Mr. Fudumjee. —82" machine. 

President, —2,400 tons is its normal capacity? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —And then the Bombay machine? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —As regards this 82" machine, I would say that it might 
be speeded up. But the speed we would work at here is 200 to 250 feet per 
minute. 

President. —If it is run at 250 feet per minute, what would be the 
outturn P 

Mr. Pudumjee. —2,400 tons per year at 250 feet per minute. 

President. —If you had an 82" machine, normally you ought to be able 
to get out of it 250 tons a month or 3,000 tons a year? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —’Yes, if it is run at 300 feet per minute. That is the 
maximum capacity. But normally we would expect to get only 2,400 tons. 
Then, the Bombay mill, I would put down as 1,100 to 1,200 tons per year. 

President. —^What size is that? 

Mr, Pudumjee .—72" machine. 

President. —That is assuming that there is sufiicient beating capacity? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Quite. 

President. —I should like to know how exactly you divide the output at 
present between your Bombay works and your Poona works? 

Mr. Pudumjee, —If you will please refer to the production made in 
1929-30 . . . 

President. —^What page are you referring to? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Form II. The production shown there under paper is 
2,124 tons. 

President. —^You mean excluding wrappers for your own use? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes, and as I have explained wrappers and broke would 
increase the tonnage by 10 per cent. 

President, —If you take only the finished paper, leaving aside broke and 
things like that, then you have got to add to 2,124 tons the wrapping paper 
which you made for your own use? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

President, —Then you get the total finished paper capacity? 

Mr, Fudumjee, —Yes. 
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President. —What was tlie quantity of wrapping paper that you made 
for your own use—not more than 100 tons? 

Mr. P'udumjee. — J should put it at 90 tons. 

President. —That would be about 2^200 tons? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

President. —What I want to know is the division of your output be¬ 
tween your Bombay Mill and your Poona mill. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We made about 500 tons of paper in the Bombay mills. 

Presid,ent. —Leaving about 1,700 tons for the Poona Mills? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —How do you divide the varioxis classes of your output between 
these two mills? Do you make the same classes at both the mills? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We make better kinds in Poona than in Bombay. In 
the Bombay mills we manufacture brown wrappings, coloured wrappings, 
and badamis—a little lower quality of badamis than is made in Poona. 

President. —All your white printings are made in Poona? 

Mr. Pudumjee. — Y&s, the whole of it is made in Poona. 

President. —What precisely is the reason for this distinction? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We have better facilities for making white paper in 
Poona than in Bombay. We have got ample supply of water there. The 
arrangements for working up rags are better. 

President. —Why should they be better at Poona? 

Mr. Pitcium/ce.—Because no washing or bleaching can be done in Bom¬ 
bay owing to shortage of water. So we generally use materials that do not 
require much washing in Bombay. 

President. —It is largely a question of water supply? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, and it is very expensive too. 

President. — Primd facie I should have thought that working your mills 
partly in Bombay and partly in Poona would be a somewhat uneconomical 
practice. I should like to know why you still operate this Bombay mill 
here apart from your main works in Poona? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —There are certain facilities afforded at our mills in Bom¬ 
bay, although labour is Rs. 6 per ton higher. So far as Bombay is con¬ 
cerned, that is the only disadvantage. Otherwise in coal consumption we 
make a saving of about Rs. 20 in Bombay. We have a crude oil engine. 
The beating department is worked with the crude oil engine and the saving 
is nearly Rs. 20 per ton. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —^Where? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —In Bombay. It is a saving in our favour in Bombay. 

President. —^You save on fuel Rs. 20 in Bombay? 

Mr, Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

President. —On labour you lose Rs. 6? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. There is the item of freight. We have to take 
1-J tons of raw materials for one ton of paper. 

President. —What kind of materials? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Mostly waste paper and a small quantity of rags and 
gunny, 

Pre.sident. —Do you get larger supplies of waste paper here? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Most of it is taken from Bombay to Poona—practically 
the bulk of it so to speak. 

President. —And the freight on that to Poona is a saving for the Bom¬ 
bay mill? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. It comes to Rs. 9 per ton. On If tons of mate¬ 
rials required for the manufacture of one ton of paper it comes to Rs. 13-8- 
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President. —Then there is the freight on finished paper? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, it comes to Rs. 9. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Do yon sell all your paper in Bombay? 

Mr. P'udtimjee. — Ybs. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When you take the freight back into account, it means 
that the paper made in Poona is sold in Bombay? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —am confining my attention to Poona at present. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —If the quantity we are making in Bombay were: made 
in Poona, it would in any case have to be brought to Bombay. 

President. —^Your point is that the kind of paper which you now make 
in the Bombay mills finds its best market in Bombay. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore if you made it in Poona, you would have to bring 
it to Bombay? 

Mr. Pudumjee.—At least two-thirds of it would be consumed in Bombay. 

President.—On your present output? 

Mr. Pudumjee.—Yes. 

President. —If you made 500 tons last year in Bombay, say about 350 
tons would be Consumed in Bombay? 

Mr, Pudumjee. —Yes. It saves packing and baling. That comes to Rs. 9 
per ton. We sell in Bombay in loose or mibaled reams. If we were to 
■bring paper from Poona, it would have to be packed and baled. 

President. —All these advantages are temporary advantages? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —They are. 

President, —That is to say the moment you raise your output from 500 
tons in Bombay to your total capacity say 1,200 tons, then of course the 
•freight on the paper part of it largely disappears? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —I do not quite understand the point. 

President. —What I mean is this, Supposing the market that you can 
get for inferior paper of the kind that you make'in Bombay is the amount 
of your sales in Bombay now which is about 300 or a little more than 300 
tons, and if you increase your output in your Bombay mills to 1,000 tons 
then the advantage that you can get in respect of freight on finished paper 
would he reduced proportionate? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Under any circumstances we would have to provide a 
market for the quantity made. There is no market in Poona. 

President. —Don’t you get any concession freight from railways? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Not from Poona to Bombay. There are certain con- 
-cession rates given to us for Delhi, Agra and Cawnpore, but none from 
.Poona to Bombay because there is no competition. The railways do not 
agree to reduce the freight unless there is competition. 

President. —If you take the freight from Bombay to Delhi and from 
Poona to Delhi? 

Mr, Pudumjee. —It is almost the same. We have concession rates and 
they amount to almost the same. 

President. —So that if you were sending your paper to the Delhi 
market from Poona, as far as the freight on the finished paper is concerned, 
-it makes no difference? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No. 

President.—-But the advantage on the waste paper material would still 
remain ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. A certain quantity of paper has to be sent to 
Abmedabad and Northern India and there the question of freight comes in. 

President .—Where you have no concession freight rate? 
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Mr. Pudumjee. —Quite so. 

President. —1 wiintod to have some idea of the process of manufacture 
■which you emj)loy in your mills. Do you use rags, gunnies, waste paper 
and imported pulpp 

Mr. Pudum.jee. —Yes. 

President. —The process of manufacture differs with regard to each of 
these materials; that is to s,a.y, as regards the imported pulp there is no 
work done in the pulp section? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No preparatory' work. 

President. —Since most of it is obtained in the form of bleached pulp? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —As regards rags, you have to boil? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Wo have to sort thern, chop them and then boil them. 
Then we wash and bleach them. 

President. —Rags go through the whole of the normal process of pulp 
and paper manufacture? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yea. 

President. —What about gunnies? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Gunnies would follow the same process. Only they 
would not ho used for white printing. 

President. —it is only the quality of the finished paper that differs; 
otherwise the procc.ss is essentially the same? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Ycs. 

President. —What about your w'aste paper? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Tt is simply sorted and passed through a pulping 
machine. It is just the same process as imported pulp. 

President. —But there is no boiling done? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —C'ortain kinds only ri'quire boiling, the stronger kinds^ 
which do not easily disintegrate require boiling. 

President. —It means you have to put them into a digester? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. Then it is puf; through a kneador. But the bulk- 
of it passes through the pulping machine without boiling. 

Fresident. —What exactly does it do? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It is .simply <a mechanical process for breaking it up. 
The kneaders break it up. There are bars and tho material is beaten and 
kneaded. It is an attrition process. Tt does not destroy the fibre. It 
retains the original length of tho fibre. 

President. —Even on the rag the amount of chemicals that you require 
during the digestion stage would be considerably lower than what would be 
required in the case of grass or bamboo? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —There is no doubt about that. We require hardly more 
than 5 per cent, of the w'eight of the material. 

President. —In the case of gunnies yon would have to use a larger pro¬ 
portion ? 

Mr. Pudumjee .—7 iier cent. 

President. —When waste pajier goes into the digester? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —If it goes into the digester, 1 to li per cent. 

President. —So that it would be misleading to compare your consumption 
of chemicals with the consumption of chemicals in an ordinary paper mill? 

Mr. Pudumjee .—That is so. 

President. —There is no basis of comparison? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Practically none. 

President. —The same -would apply to your consumption of bleach? 
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Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, it would be much less. For instance^ we use only 4 
to 5 per cent, for bringing a very good colour on rags. 

President. —The difference would he this. You make a very large pro¬ 
portion of inferior papers in your mills P 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, hadamis. 

President. —I mean ordinary hadamis, and wrappings which come to 50 
per cent. Naturally they are papers which consume less bleach. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —And less chemicals. 

President, —Then you use a fairly large proportion of bleached imported 
pulp P 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore there is no consumption of bleach on that part? 

Mr. P'Lidwnjee. —No. 

President.—Then you use a considerable quantity of clean ragsp 

Mr. Pudumjee. —But still they do require bleaching. 

President. —And where you get clean white paper shavings, that ako, 
would require le-ss bleach? 

Mr. Pudumjee.. —■Practically none; we don’t even boil them. 

President. —So that both from the point of materials and quality, and 
finish of the papers that you make there is no comparison between you and 
the other mills as regards the bleach either? 

Mr. Pudumjee.—No. 

President.—The other thing is your coal consumption. You give your 
coal consumption as approximately 3;5 tons? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. — Since the amount of boiling that you have got to do is 
considerably less than the boiling required in a mill working from primary 
materials like grass and bamboo, your coal consumption also would be a 
fomewhat misleading factor for |)urposes of comparison? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That i.s so. Ours should he lower. 

President. —Where do you get your coal from? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —From the Central Provinces. 

President. —What kind of coal is it? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It is a fairly good quality steam coal, but inferior to 
second class Bengal coal; 

President. —What do you pay at the colliery? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Bs. 4-5 at the colliery. 

President.—Whut freight do you pay? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Ks, 6-10 on Central Province coal. 

President.—Th&t is the bulk of your coal? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We used to inis it with Bengal a year ago', hut to-day 
it is all C, P, coal. 

President. —Th,at is jiractically R.s. 11 delivered at the mill? 

Mr. Pudumjee,—Yes. This coal is about 16 to 17 per cent, inferior to 
second class Bengal coal. It is a quick burning coal and its consumption 
is 15 to 17 per cent, more for the purposes of steam. 

President. —Is this 15 to 17 per cent, based on the results of actual 
working? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes 

President. —So that it is a, combined result of the quality of coal and 
your power arrangement. Your boilers are old. 

Mr. Pudumjee. — We do regulate our draft, etc., according to the coal 
consumed. 
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President. —You have used both classes of coal on the same kind of 
power machine and it yields a result in one case which is 16 to 17 per cent, 
inferior? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —At present practically the whole of your plant is driven by 
steam entirely? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Just so. 

President. —There is no electrically driven machine at all? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —None at all. 

President. —You say you have a proposal for installing a generator. 
Has it reached the stage of a definite scheme? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —I have got the figures but we have not gone into it at 
all, because it is largely a matter of getting the necessary finance. 

President. —What would bo the total expenditure? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Rs. 1,50,000 about, I have got the .specification with 
me. 

President. —That is for a steam turbine and all the accessories? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. That comes to about £10,000 o.i.f. Bombay, Then 
there will be expenditure on erection and so on of the boiler house which 
will be extra. It will he a .steam turbine 700 to 800 h.p. 

President. —Coming now to the question of materials, the point that I do 
not feel quite sure about is, suppose it was possible for you to work your 
output up to your present total capacity of 4,000 tons, would you be able 
to get sufficient quantities of waste paper and rags? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —As regards rags, we can get twice as much as we are 
getting now. 

President. —How do you know? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Because before the war we used to collect 800 to 900- 
tons of rags. 

President. —In answer to question 49 you give a statement of the actual 
proportion of the various materials you require and rags, jute and hemp- 
you say you would require .about 750 tons. You were able to raise 800 
tons of rags before the war in Bombay? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, 

President. —And on that account you do not anticipate any difficulty 
in raising the quantity now? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —-No I don’t. 

President. —What about waste paper? You lequiro a fairly large quan¬ 
tity, about 3,500 tons? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Our present position is this. If we increase our pro¬ 
duction it will be all in white paper. We should not try to put in more 
of badamis because it will he difficult to find a market. 

President. —On that assumption you have worked out these various; 
figures with regard to the quantity of each kind of material? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is only a simple multiplication because we thought 
you wanted to know what would be the reduction in cost per ton working 
as now. 

President. —My point is somewhat different. Suppose you had to find 
sufficient materials for 4,000 tons of paper and assuming that the materials 
had to be obtained in the proportion you show in the statement, would you 
be able to actually raise them? Suppose you had to raise 3,500 tons of 
waste paper would you be able to get it? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We can raise up to 2,500 tons without difficulty. It 
would of course mean Rs, 5 to 6 per ton more. 

President. —If you had to increase beyond 2,500 tons? 



Mr. Pudumjee. —Wo will have to go longer distances and the freight 
would go up. 

President. —I find that already, taking the relatively small quantities of 
these materials that yoii buy, the freight rates have gone up considerably 
since 1924-25 F 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is so. 

President. —If you take waste paper in 1924-25 your average cost at 
the mill was Rs. 41, your average cost at the mill was Rs. 61 in 1929-30; 
it has increased 60 per cent.? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, but it depends on what quality we purchase. In 
the year 1924-25 we restricted our manufacture to inferior kinds of paper, 
browns, hadami and so on, but since then we have improved the qualities 
of papers manufactured by us and therefore we have to buy better quality 
of wa,ste paper. 

President. —^You w'ould say that the whole of this increase in cost from 
Rs, 41 to Rs. 61 is to be accounted for by the superiority of the quality 
of the material purchased? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, and also extra freight. 

President. —You have not given us the exact figures : can you tell us 
that taking a particular kind of waste paper in 1924-25 and the same 
kind of material in 1929-30? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It is practically the same. On the contrary we have 
just recently reduced them. 

President, —But you say you have had to go as far away as Madras? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is only for a very small quantity and it only cost 
us slightly more. I will give you an instance. We buy white shavings in 
Bombay at Rs. 80 per ton; the freight from Madras to Bombay amounts 
to R,s. 4'0 per ton although it is a concession rate. Waste paper is a bulky 
material and one can’t load it up to the full capacity of the wagon but the 
full capacity is charged on the basis of 11 tons, although the waste material 
that can be put in it amounts to 5 to 6 tons. The cost at Madras is 
hardly Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 per ton, so we get the material at Rs. 100 per ton. 
There are not many purchasers in Madras and thej'efore the cost of waste 
paper there is low. It costs us therefore only Rs. 20 more for good white 
shavings; that is specially clean shavings. That is what we have tried to 
get from Madras. 

President. —^Rs. 40 is an enormous freight. What is the distance from 
Madras to Bombay? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —About 750 miles, and as I say it is a concession rate. 

President, —Cpin’t you pack waste paper compactly? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Unless they are full-pressed, but then they would be 
much more expensive. They are now hand-pressed, and even then the 
quantity which could be loaded in a 11 ton wagon is only 5 to 6 tons. 

President. —If you want to get waste paper in quantities larger than 
you are getting now, it would be necessary for you to go further afield? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, and the utmost we would have to pay by way of 
freight on quantities we want would he Rs. 5 per ton more. We will have 
to get these fi'om South India, Belgaum, Uharwar and so on. It will not 
be very expen,sive. We would expand our areas vwthin economical dis¬ 
tances so that we would only have to pay Rs. 5 to 6 per ton more in 
freight. 

President. —And the rest would he imported pulp ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes, 

President. —You say you would be prepared to buy bamboo if available, 
but there is no area which is within reasonable distance of your mills. 
Have there been any surveys of areas in the Bombay Presidency? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Not much; on the Malabar side there has been. 
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President. —WKat about North Canara? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —I don’t think there is enough bamboo there to warrant 
s separate industry being started there. 

President. —Has there been any consultation between you and the Bom¬ 
bay Forest Department with regard to the bamboo question? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —-No. 

President. —They have not raised the question and you have not raised 
it either ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No, We could get it from Calcutta by sea. The freight 
would be practically the same as the freight from Europe, say, Rs. 30 to 
Rs, 35 per ton. 

President. —If you take the Scandinavian ports, the freight on imported 
pulp would be about 35 shilling.s that is about Rs. 25 per ton. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. The concession rate that is given to Calcutta 
mills from Calcutta to Bombay is about Rs. 36 per ton. 

President. —So that it would be cheaper for you to get imported pulp 
by Rs. 10? 

Mr. Pudum.jee. —Yes, but the cost of manufacture of bamboo pulp should 
Be obeaper than imported pulp. 

President. —Supposing they were selling bamboo pulp, you could not 
expect them to sell it at a price lower than the price of imported pulp 
because obviously it would he sold in competition with imported pulp. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —But they would have to deliver it at our mills at the 
»ame price as the imported pulp. 

President. —In tliat case what it really means is this : to the extent they 
have to sell their bamboo pulp in competition with imported pulp—it is 
unlikely to be sold for a long tiine—taking the price of imported pulp 
landed at Calcutta it is very difficult for bamboo pulp to be made at a 
comparable cost. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, in view of the present price of im)mrted pulp. 

President. —For practical purposes bamboo pulp may be. dismissed as 
regards the Deccan paper mills as not a practical proposition. 

Mr, Pudumjee. —Yes, for at least five or six years, we have no chance 
of getting it. 

President. —Tf you look at page 3 of your written statement your 
ordinary badami is about 50 per cent, of your output. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —How much of that do you sell to Government? 

Mr. Pud.umjee .—,\bout 500 tons. 

President. —For which you get a ijrice corresponding to the protective 
duty, 

Mr. Pudumjee. —About As. 2-9 per lb. which lower than white printings. 

President. —Because the quality of the paper is inferior. What I mean 
is that Government gives you a price corresponding to the price of cheap 
imported paper plu,s the protective duty. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It is the cheapest wood-free paper which Government can 

get. 

Pre.sident. —Government would buy your ordinary badami on the basil 
of wood free price? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —And wood free papers are subject to the protective duty. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Quite. 

-Therefore the price that you get is the price that includes 
the protective duty. 
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Mr. Piidumjee. —I should not think so. Government cannot get their' 
wood free paper for anything less than 2d. a lb. c.i.f. 

Presi/le.nt. —That is precisely my point too. If they get c.i.f. let ns 
say for As, 1-9. 

Mr. Ptidumjee. —They would not be able to get any wood free paper at 
that price. It would be at about 2 to 3 pies less than white printings. 

President. —What is the lowest price of wood free paper corresponding 
to the badami ? 

Mr. Pudvmjee .—^To-day’s price? 

President. —Take last year’s price. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —I take it it is only about 3 pies less than white print¬ 
ings. 

President. —That would be more than As. 2. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —Shall we take it at As. 2? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —A little more than As. 2. 

President. —The cheapest wood free paper? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —As. 2-2 per lb. c.i.f. 

President. —Adding protective duty to that, it comes to As. 3-2. 

Mr. Pudum.jee. —Yes. Government are getting it at a very economical 
price. 

President. —You are getting As. 2-9? 

Mr. Pudwrijee. —Yes. 

President. —As. 2-9 is f.o.r. mills. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Delivered at their stores. 

President. —In Bombay? 

Mr. Pudumjee, —Yes. As regards the Controller’s contract it is f.o.r. 
Bombay 

President. —You sell partly to the Bombay Government and partly to> 
the Controller. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

President. —Of the .500 tons how much did you sell to Bombay? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —About half to the Bombay Government and half to the 
Controller. 

President. —As regards Bombay sales it is free delivery at the stores. 

Mr. Pud/umjee. —Yes. As regards the sales to the Controller it is As. 2-9' ' 
f.o.r. Bombay. 

President. —It is practically the, same price. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —What is the price eoc-mills? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —About fth of a pie less. 

President.—-Yon get practically As. 2-8. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, As.. 2-81. • 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —All the paper required by Government is made in the 
Bombay mill? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No, Mostly it is made in the Poona Mills, also white 
printings, etc 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —You have to pay freight back on that. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Badamies are not required in Bombay in large quan¬ 
tities. Mostly it is required in Yerrawada which is supplied from Poona 
direct. Let ns say we sold about 300 tons of badami to the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment. It would be 225 tons delivered at Yerrawada and the rest deli- 
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vercd at Bombay. We .‘solid all our white priiitini's to Bombay and a small 
quantity to Ycirawada. 

President. —AVhen you supply to Yerrawada, what price do you geti' 

Mr, Pudunijee,. —Same price les.s tlie freight, but wo charge cartage from 
■Poona to Yerrawada. 

President. —As. 2-8 is rou.ghly what you get at the mills for paper 
supplied to Government? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, whether it is supplied to Yerrawada or Bombay. 

President. —You don’t give us here the figures of mutcriahs used in 
1930-31 except for imported pulp. 

Mr, Pudu.ntjee.~\ (.-ould give you the figure.s now. At that time our 
accounts were not audited. 

Pre.sidenI. —You give tho total output of 1930-31 as 2,200 tons, is that 
right? 

Mr. Puduiniee. —Yes. 

President. —Out of that yon made paper corresponding to 1,100 tons 
from impoi-tod pulp. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —I would rather refer you to Form IT, because it would 
be clearer there,—the percentage of paper. 

President. —You get the percentage of papei' and you don’t get tlm 
quantity unless you do some arithmeti(;. May T take it the general posi¬ 
tion in 1930-31 was that half the quantity of paper was made out of im¬ 
ported pulp and the other half wa.s made out of waste paper and rags? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —•Approximately it is correct. 

President. —On your output of 1930-31 coiresponding'approximately to 
2,000 tons, your imported pulp consumption represents 50 per cent, of the 
finished outi)ut. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —960 tons. 

President. —About 1,000 tons. 

Mr. Pudu'injee. —Y’es. 

President. —Then your total output was a little over 2,000 tons? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —T am taking it on the basis of the finished paper yield from 
imported pulp and other materials. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —On that basis the imported pulp represents 50 per cent, of 
the linislied output for 1930-31. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Slightly less. 

President. —You take the total quantity of finished paper. Y’ou take 
the yield of finisheil paper from waste jiaper, from rags and from imported 
pulp. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —Work these out on that basis. Then you find that out of 
2,200 tons of pajier that you made in 1930-31, 1,000 tons of paper was made 
from imported pulj) and 1,200 tons was made out of other raw materials. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —800 tons from imported pulp. 

President. —The figure.s do not tally. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Which ligure.s do you mean please? 

President .—Tjook at the answer to question 5. Take 1930-31. Your 
annual consumption of primary materials is 1,160 tons. You take a ijercen- 
tage, of 85 and then you get a little over 1,000 tons. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —Approximately it is half and half. 

Mr. Pudumjee .— Tho diffei-cnce is only 100 tons. 
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President. —If you are going to increase your output to 4,000 tons, that 
is to say, double your output of 1930-31, you would be able to make two- 
thirds of your finished output from indigenous materials. Is that correctP 
I am simply going on the figures that you give on page 39. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —As I have explained, if we increase our production, it 
will be of white printings which will mean more imported pulp. 

President. —Supposing you are able to get white shavings 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We cannot use all. We can hardly use more than 30 
per cent.; otherwise the finished paper would not be sold in the market. 
We shall use two parts of pulp, one part of rags, and one part of broke 
retree, shavings, etc. 

President. —^You take the white printing paper that you make now. If 
you take the particular class of white j)rinting paper that you make now, 
what is approximately the furnish of that paper f 

Mr. Pudvmjee. —It would be about 60 per cent, of pulp on the paper 
made. 

President. —If you raised your output from 2,000 to 4,000 tons? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It will be by importing more pulp. 

President. —What proportion of your total output of 4,000 tons would- 
be white printing and white writing. At present you make about Jth. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —500 tons out of 2,000 tons is your white paper. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —I ivonld make 1,600 tons of white printing and 500 tons 
of writings if we increased our production by 2,000 tons. We would also 
make certain quantities of superior badami which may be classed as white. 

President. —So that if you doubled your output, then your output of 
white papers would increase more than proportionately. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. In fact the whole increase will be in white print¬ 
ings and writings. 

President. —That is a point that works rather against you. That is 
what I am trying to point out. If you increased your output on your' 
present total capacity, your dependence on imported materials would be 
greater. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, that is a fact that cannot be denied. 

President. —Although you might be able to raise larger quantities of 
rags and larger quantities of waste paper, you would find it necessary to 
use larger quantities of pulp, 

Mr. Pudumjee. —60 per cent, more of imported pulp. 

President. —Even then would it come to 60 per cent, of imported pulp? 
Yon can dispense with imported pulp as far as the other classes of paper, 
e.g., badami and wrappers are concerned. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

President. —Let us assume that you are working up to a capacity of 
4,000 tons. Out of that 2,000 tons is white paper. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, 

Mr. Boag. —2,500 tons would be white paper. 

Mr. Pudjumjee. —^Yes. 

President. —How many tons of imported pulp would you require for 
making 2,500 tons of white paper? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —70 per cent, would be imported. 

President. —That means if you made 2,500 tons of white paper, you 
would requii-e about 2,000 tons of imported jinlp. 

Mr, Pudumjee. —Yes, about 1,750 tons or a little less. 

President. —What you say here is you count upon using in future a- 
quantity between 1,000 and 2,000 which is very different from 2,000 tons. 
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Mr. Pudumjee. —I don’t quite follow. 

President. —I am trying to state the case for assisting your industry 
•from your own point of view. The larger your dei^endence upon imported 
materials the less strong your case is for assistance under the Fiscal Coni' 
mision’s conditions. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is true. 

President. —am trying to suggest that if yon worked up your output 
to your full capacity, it might not really be necessary for you to increase 
yoUr consumption of imported pulp except proportionately. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —But if it is going to be increased to this extent, then your 
dependence upon imported pulp would be rather a grave factor. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Unless we try to put in the market more of badamis 
and browns. These are not protected and therefore we can’t compete with 
the foreign product. 

President. —Why should you be protected.^ 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Wo can get sufficient materials to manufacture badamis 
and browns. As far as our mill is concerned, situated as we are, for white 
printing.^ we should have to depend more upon imported pulp than on 
indigenous materials. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —Your object in diverting your attention is mainly 
due to the fact that the ordinary badami and browns have reached their 
limit as far as the .selling market is concerned. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Not that. 

Mr., Bahimioola. —What is the reasouf 

Mr. .Z’udwmuu!.—Mechanical pulp paper is forced on the market and is 
-supplanting our badaniis, so that we can’t get a further market unless W8 
cheapen our price. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —You mean you should go below .As. 2-8. 

Mr. Pudumjee.—Yes. Mechanical pulp is being sold at As. 2-2. As we 
Have shown in our representation the Madras tender i.s lost to the Indian 
mills, and the Mysore tender is also lost to the extent of 40 tons. This 
year they got mechanical pulp paper for their •requirements, The Baroda 
tender is lo.st to us too. They are now buying mechanical pulp paper 
through the Okha p'ort which serves their object. That is how we stand. 

President. —It comes to this that unle.ss you sold your ordinary badami 
■to the Controller of Stores or to the Bombay Governineiit, you get a price 
which really corresponds to mechanical wood price. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —Fven in the ea.se of sales to Government, you get a price which 
is rather less than the market price of wood free paper. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

President. —But in the cii-se of sales to people other than Government you 
get a price which really corresponds to the price of mechanical wood free 
price. That is a lower c.i.f. price and a lower duty. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —It comes to this that, if you worked to your full capacity of 
4,000 ton.s, about 60 per cent, of that paper would be represented move or 
less by imported pulp. 

Mr. Pudumjee. — Yes 

President,- —I notice you object to a duty on iniported pulp. 

Mr. Pudumjee, —Yes, that is natural .unless bamboo pulp is available in 
India. 

President. —Supposing we come to the conclusion that bamboo puli> i.s 
likely to be made in sufficiently large quantities on the Bengal side and in 
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order to encourage the development of bamboo pulp, it is necessary to provide 
bamboo pulp with a certain amount of assistone© as against imported pulp. 

Mr. I’udvmjee. —Yes. 

President .— And on that basis supposing for argument’s sake we consider 
the question of a duty on imported pulp, you would object? 

Mr. Fudumjee. —If it meant a higher diitj' on p.aper, then we would not 
object. 

President. —Supposing your increase in the cost of manufacture was made 
up in the shape of a correspondingly increased duty on finished paper? 

Mr. Fudumjee. —Then our position would be the same. We should not 
object. We would prefer to use biimboo pulp, because we would get it on 
the spot. 

PresidBPtt. -“Supposing we were considering the question of an impoi-t duty 
on paper which would cover the cost which is involved in a duty on pulp, 
how exactly would you suggest that the duty on paper should be calculated? 
Assume, for example, the duty on paper is going to be Ks. 100 a ton and 
suppose we consider that a duty of Rs. 20 a ton is required on imported pulp, 
what do you think should be the corresponding increase of the duty on paper? 

Mr. Fudumjee. —It should be in the proportion of 85 to 100. 

President. — ^-9 

86 

Mr. Fudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —But then you arc using only half the quantity of imported 
pulp. 

Mr. Fudumjee, — Yes. 

President,— You w'ould need an increase of Rs. 12? 

Mr. Fudumjee. —Yes, roughly speaking. 

President. —From your point of view it would be worth while suggesting 
to the legislature, if it were possible at ail, that altliougli you are not in a 
position to use grass or bamboo there are other indigenous materials like 
rags, gunnies and waste paper of which you could make sufficient use and if 
it could be made out that your proportion of the consumption of these 
indigenous materials is sxifficiently high then there will be little difficulty in 
bringing you within the scheme of protection. 

Mr. Fudumjee .— As it is, we have .shewn this. 

President. —A little over 60 per cent, of imported pulp if you are working 
to full capacity would be rather a large proportion? 

Mr. Fudumjee. —That is, if we increased our production. As it is w« 
have shewn that our consumption of indigenous materials is considerably 
more. 

President .— On your actual output of 1929-30, the imported pulp forms 
:»bout one-third. 

Mr. Fudumjee. —Yes. It is only in the case of increased production that 
we want 50 per cent. more. 

President. —Considering the fact that at present imported pulp represents 
.% third of your finished paper, supposing we gave you compensation in the 
shape of an increased duty on the basis that one-third of your paper was 
imported pulp, on the present position that ought to satisfy you. 

Mr. Fudumjee.--On the present position, it should satisfy us, but not if 
we increased our production. Then, it would be 50: 60 instead of one-third. 
At present the proportion is 33J to 100. On the increa,sed production it 
would be 50: 50. 

President. —There is s calculation that you make on page 46. There you 
calculate the measure of assistance that you require on tho present basis. 

Mr. Fudumjee. —^Yes. 

President. —The result of your calculation is that you require a little 
jBiore than Ra. 140. 
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Mr. Fudwmjee. —It is Rs. 46 per ton. 

President. —You require Rs. 46 more; that is to say, in addition to the 
present duty of Rs. 140? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —I arn not objecting to your rates at all. But if you were 
working up to 4,000 tons. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Then it would be less because our overhead charges would 
come down. 

President. —Then Rs. 140 would be a little too high for you? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No. 

President. —If your output was 4,000 tons instead of 2,000 tons, then a 
duty of Rs. 140 would give you considerably more than you need. 

Mr. Pudumjee.—We will have to work out the figures. 

President. —I will show yon how it works out. You take your deficiency 
of 1929-30 which is Rs. 83,219. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is correct. 

President. —Assume your output was 4,000 tons instead of 2,000 tons. Per 
ton the deficiency would be Rs. 21 or Rs. 22. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It does not come like that. 

President. —Suppose your output was 4,000 tons instead of 2,000 tons, the 
deficiency which would have to be made up per ton would be less than half. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Just so. It would be Rs. 26 then. 

President. —It would not be Rs. 26. Your Rs. 46 has been arrived at on 
the basis of 1,793 tons. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —True. 

President. —I am_taking 4,000 tons. 

Mr, Pudumjee. —Supposing the deficiency remains the same, then we can 
divide it by 4,000. 

President. —Rs. 46 you get taking 1,793 toms, 

Mr. Pudumjee,~Trne. 

President. —Suppose you take 2,000 tons, it would not be Rs. 46. 

Mr, Pudumjee. —It would be less. 

President. —It would be Rs. 41. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing instead of 2,000 tons it was 4,000 tons, Rs. 2(f 
would be your deficiency? 

Mr. Pudumjee, —Yes. 

President. —You have calculated that if you worked up to 4,000 tons your 
works cost would come down by Rs. 19. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —A duty of Rs. 140 would suffice on that basis? 

Mr. Pudumjee, —^Yes. 

President. —In 1929-30 your imported pulp cost you Rs. 30 more? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —The price of paper has fallen in sympathy. 

President. —Not entirely. The price of imported pulp has come down in 
a slightly lai’ger proportion? 

Mr. Pudumjee ,—I should not think so. It used to be £18, 

Pre.Hdent.—'Whnt was your price of imported pulp in 1929-80? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We can give you the average figure. The maximum was 
£18. 

President. —Taking the kind of bleached pulp that you use? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It was £18, To-day it is £13-10. 

That is a fall of £4-10. 
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Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —^Was it £18 or £19? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —£18. The fall comes to about Si pies per lb. The price 
^of paper has dropped in sympathy. 

President. —I do not know the price of paper. Taking the realised prices 
of Calcutta mills for 1929-30—I am thinking of the leading mills of Calcutta— 
their average realised price was about 3 annas 6 pies. Their average realised 
price in 1930-31 was 3 annas 4 pies. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Including all kinds and the Government prices. If you 
take the market price for white printing, it was 3 annas 10 pies to 3 annas 
11 pies and is now 3 annas 4 pies to 3 annas 4J< pies. It is practically the 
same drop as pulp. 

President. —Of course all the figures that we have seen suggest that while 
both imported pulp and paper have come down considerably, the price of 
imported pulp has come down probably in greater proportion. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —I don’t think so. 

President. —What is your average realised price in 1930-31 ? You have 
not got figures for 1930-31, have you? We have got your 1929-30 figures. 
'Can you tell us ? 

Mr. Pudumjee.—It is higher because we have made more white printings 
than badami, but the margin of profit ha.s been the same. 

President. —On the basis of 3 ’^our production in 1930-31 you can take it 
that what you have saved on the cost of imported pulp is a net saving. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —But the prices have dropped. We get the average price 
higher because we have made a larger quantity of white printings. We have 
to compare each separately'—I mean the price of badami realised and the 
price of white paper realised separately during each year. 

Presidenf.T-Can you tell me approximately during the cuiTent year what 
is the proportion of imported pulp you are using? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We have given you figures. 

President. —You bring the figures up to 1929-30, but I want later figures. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We have given here 1,160 tons. 

President.—In 1929-30 you used 740 tons and your total output was 1,776 

ton^. 

Mr, Pudumjee, —Yes. 

President. —In 1930-31 you used 1,160 tons of imported pulp and your 
total output of paper in 1930-31 was 2,200 tons. Therefore your general 
proportion of imported pulp remains fairly stationary. 

Mr, Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore if you have saved in the cost of imported pulp, it 
must be counted as a saving. 

Mr, Pudumjee. —As I say the prices that we have realised are lower in 
proportion. 

President, —You have now said that it is higher. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —If you take the average, not individually. 

President. —^Yes, if you take the average realised price? 

Mr, Pudumjee. —You will see that we have used 400 tons more. 

President. —But there is a corresponding increase in your output of paper 
and your average price has gone up. 

Mr. Pudumjee.—The proportion of pulp used was a little more too. 

President. —In calculating your total expenditure we must take the pro¬ 
portion of your imported pulp to the total output. 

Mr, Pudumjee. —Just so. 

u 2 
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President. —Therefore if your realised price has gone up. 

Mr. Pudv/mjee. —The proportion in 1930-31 was a little more than ins 

1829-30. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Will you please look up page 25? You will see that- 
ttie average price realised in 1924-25 you give as 2 annas 6J pies. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —In 1929-30, it is 2 annas 9 pies. Therefore the i^rice has gone^ 

np. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Not if you take the individual kinds. The average price 
has gone up because more white paper was made than badami. The price of 
printings was 3 annas 10 pies and it dropped to 3 annas 6 pies. As regards 
writings, it was 3 annas 10 pies and dropped down to 8 annas pies. 

Mr. Matiimtoola. —How do you account for 2 annas 9 pies then? 

Mr. Pud'umjee. —Because we have made a larger quantity of white print¬ 
ings than badami. This is the price realised for all kinds of paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In spite of the fact that printings form a smaller quan¬ 
tity compared to badami. 

Mr. Pudumjee.- —Yes. 

President.—Could you kindly prepare a note for us and send it to us. 
later on showing your average realised price taking all classes of paper for 
the year 1930-31, the .actual quantities of each class of primary material used- 
in 1930-31 and the total output of 1930-31. Of course you have given us the 
total output, but in order to complete the statement you might also give it 
there. Also give us the average price of imported pulp landed at the miUs- 
in 1929-30' and the corresponding figvrre for 1930-31 ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would ask you to refer to your reply to Question 1 (d). 
You say that the superior management of the Company is entirely in Indian- 
hands. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It has been so since the beginning? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Even before the amalgamation? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you found any difficulty in the working of the- 
mills because of the superior management being in Indian hands? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —So far as we can see, none. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is your position in the Company? 

Mr. Pudumjee, —I am the Managing Director. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Before amalgamation, the two companies were more or 
less rival companies? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —They were so to speak. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At present you are maintaining two offices? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^We have our principal office in Poona. We have »' 
branch office in Bombay. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Is the office in Bombay more or less the Sales Depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^The Sales Department, the Purchasing Department and 
that sort of thing. It is a sort of branch office doing all sorts of work. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The amount which you paid to Messrs. Pudumjee and 
Company was Rs. 4,25,000? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Which you turned into fully paid up shares at Bs. 608- 
per share ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yei. 
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Mr. Mahimtoola. —And that is the reason why your capital was raised 
from Rs. 5 lakhs to Rs. 9,25,000? 

Mr, Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimioola.—Yon say that the present beating capacity of your two 
mills with three machines is 4,000 tons? 

Mr, Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —May I know what is the reason for your producing 
only 2,124 tons? What is the present difficulty in getting your maximum 
output ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It is a question of marketing our paper at competitive 
prices. We are unable to compete. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —You are not able to compete as far as browns and 
badamis are concerned? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Quite so. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —As far as white printings and writings are concerned, 
your intention for the future is to increase your output. So I take it that 
you must have considered the chances of selling them before you make a 
statement of that character? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —True. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Your difficulty lies in the sale of badami and browns? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, and there are financial difficulties as well in in¬ 
creasing our production. 

Mr, Bahimioola. —You want more working capital ? 

Mr. Pudumjee, —Yes. We have now to a certain extent provided for it, 
and we are gradually increasing our production. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —^You state here that in the 2,124 tons you have not 
included wrapping paper? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is so. It is a small amount. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —It is 13 per cent, of the total? 

Mr, Pudumjee. —90 tons or so at the most. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —I take it according to your statement in answer to Ques¬ 
tion 11 that you have no objection to using bamboo pulp if it is available? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is correct. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Have you seen bamboo pulp? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

Mr, Bahimioola. —Have you tried it? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No, but from the experience of other mills we have 
formed some idea about it. As it is made now it would be quite suitable for 
our use. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Even if you used bamboo pulp you would still require a 
certain proportion of imported wood pulp, would you not? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. Bamboo has got a certain amount of mellowness in 
it, and it requires to give a little snap in it by a mixture of imported 
sulphite pulp. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Coming to your answer to Question 18, are you at 
present using Indian China Clay? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No. We are using foreign China Clay. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Is there any difficulty as regards Indian China Clay? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No. They have improved the quality, but it is the 
freight that is against us. There is no China Olay within economical dis¬ 
tance of our mills. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Is the freight prohibitive to permit of your using the 
Indian material? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 
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Mr. Eahimioola. —I take it your principal market is Bombay for sales? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Who are your keenest competitors, the imported paper 
or the other mtlls? 

Mr, Fudunijee. —Foreign imported paper as well as the Indian mills, 

Mr. BaMrntoola. —Which is the Indian mill which is really competing in 
Bombay? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Titaghur, Bengal and the India Paper Pulp Companies. 
They get concession freight rates as I have explained. 

Mr. Boag. —In Bombay, or does the competition arise in the neutral 
markets to which you .send your papers, like Delhi? 

Mr. Pudwnjee. —In Bombay, because of the concession freight rates. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You don’t get any fi-eight concession from Poona to 
Bombay ? 

Mr. Pudum,jee. —None, because there is not much competition on this line 
whereas from Calouttil to Bombay there is competition between the Railways, 
as also by sea. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I find in your Form II as regards coal consumption you 
show a reduction in spite of the increase in output. In 1927-28 it was 3'28 
and the total output was 1,251 tens and in 1929-30 it was 2'93 when the 
total output was 2,124 tons? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We expect a still further reduction if we can increase 
our production. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And do you think there will be still further increase in 
production if you use steam turbine? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. We might effect a saving of Rs. 25,000 to Rs, 30,000 
a year. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Has the schema been put before the Board of Direc¬ 
tors ? 

Mr. Pudumjee, —It has not been placed before them yet. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to Question 25 you point out the likely 
market which the Indian mills can capture in future and your idea is that 
26,000 tons more is the maximum number of tons which the Indian mills can 
capture in future? 

Mr. Pudumjee.—Yes, as they are at present equipped. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is as far os the present protected paper is con¬ 
cerned ? 

Mr. Pudumjee .—Yes, 

President. —That is including 60 per cent, of the total imports of packing 
paper ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Just so. 

President, —On what basis have j'ou arnved at this percentage of 66? 

Mr. Puduw:jee. —It is only a rough estimate. 

President. —^Your 66 per cent, in the case of writing paper may be justified 
but 66 per cent, in the case of packing paper is much higher than any mill 
which is now making packing paper has ever considered safe to put forward. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —As we have explained in a subsequent paragraph, this is 
a kind of paper which can be made from imported pulp, but it is not difficult 
to produce about 9,500 tons more of packing paper from Indian materials. 

President. —The kind of paper that corresponds to the wrapping paper of 
the kinds which are made in India now, that reyjresents a much smaller pro¬ 
portion of the imports than 66 per cent. 

Mr. Pudumgee. —40 per cent., and that is because it does not pay Indian 
mills to make this paper at present. But we have enough matei'ial to 
produce it if we can put it on the market at competitive prices. We have 
got tons and tons of gunny and jute and waste paper going to waste. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola.—As faT as your position is concerned, as I understand it, 
you have no objection to a« duty on imported pulp provided there is a cor¬ 
responding duty on finished paper? 

Mr, Pudumjee.—That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And as far as your estimates are concerned, you want 
this duty to be anything above Rs. 140 per ton? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^You think that for your mill in order to exist the 
minimum duty with the corresponding increase of duty on imported paper 
should be Rs. 140 per ton? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is right, just to keep us going. 

Mr. BoMmtoola. —You don’t think you are likely to make any economies 
in the future ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. If we increase our production Rs. 140 would give 
us 8 per cent, dividend on our capital. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Looking to the prices as they have come down. I per¬ 
sonally don’t think that Rs. 140 is a thing which you should demand; that is 
why I am asking you whether you contemplate any future economies. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —As I have explained, we have effected considerable 
economies in coal consumption and hy increasing our production we estimate 
that our overhead charges will be less per ton of paper. We will, of course, 
have to use imported pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As far as imported pulp is concerned you say that if 
you increase your output you will require 70 per cent, of your output. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —For particular kinds of paper it would be about that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —For whites and printings? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is too much. You know perfectly well the condi¬ 
tions laid down by the Fiscal Commission and 1 don’t see how a mill can 
justify protection when using 70 per cent, imported wood pulp. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —As we have stated, the extra quantity of whites and 
printing that we would manufacture will need a little higher percentage of 
wood pulp, but the total quantity will be much less than 50 per cent. 

President. —If you made 4,000 tons you would not be able to find a 
market for that unless 2,500 tons of that was white paper, and in order to 
get that 2,500 tons of white paper you would need 70 per cent, of imported 
pulp ? That is more than 50 per cent, of your total output. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It is slightly less than 50 per cent. Our total output 
would be 4,000 tons and the total quantity of pulp that would be used would 
be 1,750 tons. 

President. —This 70 per cent, is 70 per cent, of the total quantity of 
materials required for 2,600 tons of finished paper? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^What I mean is 70 per cent., of pulp would be actually 
needed. For manufacturing 100 tons of white printing paper we would use 
70 tons of imported pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can you give us the latest price of sulphite easy 
bleaching wood pulp ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —The price of bleached pulp is £13-10 c.i.f. Bombay. 

President. —What is the latest price for strong sulphite? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —About £10 c.i.f, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —According to you this price is not stationary; it is due 
to overproduction and trade depression. What would you consider the 
average price? Do you think that this# price is likely to remain for a long 
time ? 
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Mr. Pudumjee, —For a couple of years at least; I should think. What 
information we gather is from the paper trade journals. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you have quoted very extensively from them basing 
your answers on that. You have based your scheme of protection on those 
statements p 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We have only proved that the present prices are low not 
because the cost of manufacture is low but owing to overproduction. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it not a fact that you rely on those statements and 
you want the Tariff Board to take a note of it? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is quite true. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you now say that those statements are unreliable? 

Mr. Pudumjee.—Wliat I say is that we can’t judge from what they say 
how long this state of affairs will continue. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to Question 31 you say “ The prices at which 
the products of our mills have been sold at up-country centres generally 
correspond with those in places in the vicinity of our factory making due 
allowance for freight to destination ”. What exactly do you mean by that? 
Do they take delivery at your mills? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No. Our price is f.o.r. Bombay plus freight to destina¬ 
tion. 

Afr. Bahimtoola. —If you sell in Poona it is tlje f.o.r. price? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —In Poona we get a slightly higher price. . 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^You send a certain quantity of your finished paper to 
Madras also? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Not much. It was just a small quantity to Bezwada and 
Madras. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are now complaining about keen competition due 
to the unprotected paper coming 'in. May I know exactly what your pro¬ 
posals are in that connection to protect your paper? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —The idea was to protect newsprintings only. Badamis 
are not required for newsprinting and these should be protected. As a 
matter of fact all coloured papers should be protected whether they contain 
mechanical pulp or not. 

President.- —The precise suggestion that you make is that the percentage 
should be increased to 75 per cent, of the fibre content. That is going to 
bring within the protective duty genuine newsprint used by the various 
leading newspapers in this country. The difficulty is going to be a practical 
difficulty. Where exactly are you going to draw a line in order that the 
badami is protected and genuine newsprint is going to be left out? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Our idea is that all coloured printings whether they 
contain 75 per cent, or not should be protected. 

President. —If it is 75 per cent., most of the genuine newsprint will come 
within the protective duty? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is true. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —According to you the Tariff Board will not be able to 
carry out its object because you said the obiect\of the Tariff Board of 1925 
was to exclude newsprint. If your proposal is accepted, namely,: 75 per cent., 
which according to you would give you adequate protection for your ordinary 
badamis and browns, it would also include newsprint. We want to know how 
you want to make a proposal which would exclude newsprint as you under¬ 
stand it and as you yourself thought the Tariff Board of 1926 wanted to 
exclude ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —By excluding all paper from protective duty which 
contains more than 75 per cent, mechanical pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you got any other suggestion to make except the 
one you have already made by which you can protect the paper you make 
and at the same time exclude genuine newsprint? 
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Mr. Pudumjee. —Badami and coloured printings should be protected. 
Only small quantities of coloured papers are used for newsprinting and these 
might be imported under license, if possible. Only papers like the Jam-e~ 
Jamshed import light coloured newsprinting paper for distinctive purposes. 
I mean only the large printing presses require these light coloured papers 
for newsprinting purposes. 

President. —If you say that coloured printings are liable to the protective 
duty and newsprint is not, it is very difficult for the Customs to make the 
necessary distinction. How could Customs make this distinction between 
coloured printings and newsprintings. Nervsprintings are white. They are 
very seldom coloured. The colour itself is a distinction. Supposing there 
are vernacular journals or cheap vernacular books which are printed 
on coloured paper in which there is a very large percentage of mechanical 
pulp ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —I should think they ought to be protected as the con¬ 
sumption is small. It is only the newspapers that should he excluded. 

President. —^Your suggestion is that the Tariff Board in 1925 wanted to 
leave out newsprint in the sense of pgper used by newspapers. That is not 
correct. What the Tariff Board intended in 1925 was to leave out of the 
protective scheme paper which was so cheap that it would he impossible 
for Indian mills even with a protective duty to make it at comparative prices. 
It was really on the question of mechanical content in the newsprint that 
they left it out. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Our impression is that it was left out because of the 
newspapers. 

President. —It is a mistaken impression. There is nothing in the report 
to suggest that. 

Mr. Boag, —I should like to ask you one or two - questions about your 
balance sheet. If you refer to your answer to Question 41, you give the block, 
value of your property as something like Bs. 11 lakhs. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —That is without deducting any depreciation. If you refer to- 
your balance sheet for the year ending March, 1930, the actual block value- 
of your property as it now stands is about Its. 8J lakhs. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —This is without any depreciation. 

Mr. Boag. —Strictly speaking, I think you should have given in your- 
answer to Question 41 the depreciated figure. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —I am sorry. 

Mr. Boag. —Your capital is Rs. 9,25,000. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Your Company has been making a profit for a few years. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boap.-—But you have not declared any dividend? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No. 

Mr. Boag. —What have you done with your profits? 

Mr, Pudumjee. —It is being absorbed in the additions that we are making 
to our machinery and plant, as well as in stocks and outstandings. Then, 
we are incieasing our sales and production, much of the capital is being 
absorbed in .stocks and outstandings. We want more working capital and 
the profit is being utilised for that purpose. 

Mr. Boag. —Can you tell me what your profits have been for tho last 
five years? It is about Bs. 1,50,000, I think, since 1926-27. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Rs. 1,21,000 in the last four years. 

Mr. Boag. —In answer to Question 39 I see that excluding the new paper 
machine which is Rs. 1,09,173, you spent about Rs. 1,00,000 on additions to 
your plant. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —And machinery. 
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Mr. Boag, —Sa that practically all your profit has been absorbed in that 
waj, 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —I see in your balance sheet a reserve fund of Rs. 62,000. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Is that in your plant? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It is in our stocks and outstandings. 

Mr. Boag. —How do you manage for working finance? You live on these 
loans and deposits? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Just so. 

Mr. Boag. —That is really your dilfieulty? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, our principal difficulty. 

Mr. Boag. —That is the real reason why you can’t work up to your full 
capacity. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —In a way it is. 

Mr. Boag. —Have you tried to obtain additional capital? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, but the rate of interest demanded at present is 
rather high. 

Mr. Boag. —Just at the moment it is out of the question. In the past 
few years did you make any attempt to raise additional capital? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Additional capital is out of the question. It is difficult 
to. get even loans, as we are not showing a larger margin of profit and people 
are chary of advancing. 

Mr. Boag. —You have not been able to obtain even any loan? 

Mr. Pudumjee.—No. 

President. —Even if the duty is continued, the difficulty with regard to 
■working finance will remain. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —If we ean show a- fair margin of profit, it is very easy to 
get working finance. 

Mr^ Boag. —In order to do that you must work to your full capacity and 
in order to do that you must obtain additional capital. 

Mr. Pudumjee,—Wg are improving our position. I think we will be able 
to declare a small dividend this year. 

Mr. Boag. —You still contemplate additions to plant? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, that will be by raising a loan or by debentures. 

Mr. Boag. —You are not going to utilise your profits in that way any 
longer? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It would not be enough, because we require a large 
amount for putting up a new beating plant, and a power plant. Capital will 
have to he raised. 

Mr. Boag. —^How much working capital do you consider that you need as 
you are working at present? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —About Rs. 7 to 8 lakhs. 

President. —You surely do not need the whole of it. How much working 
capital would you consider necessary including what you have now.** Sup¬ 
posing you are working on an output of 2,200 tons, what kind of working 
capital would you require on an average to carry you through? • 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We have stocks worth Rs. 5,00,000. We have got out¬ 
standings—^Rs. 1,25,000. At least Rs. 6 lakhs is involved in this. 

President. —That is an extraordinary position. You make about 2,000 
tons. You get an average price of Bs. 400. That means about Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President.—la other words you want the works expenditure of the whole 

year. 
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Mr. Pudumjee. —Because we have stocks of materials and paper stocks 
worth about Bs. 6,60,000. 

President. —-We have never seen so high a proportion of working capital 
suggested by any of the other mills. If you want working capital correspond¬ 
ing to your works expenditure for the whole year, it amounts to Rs. 8 lakhs. 
There is something wrong somewhere. 

Mr. Boag. —Your worlrs expenditure is only about Bs. 7 lakhs. 

President. —The working capital they require is more than that. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We have outstandings Rs. 1,25,000 and stocks Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Mr. Boag. —Are your stocks in any way abnormally large? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Paper stocks are a bit more—about Rs. 30,000 or 
Bs, 40,000 more than usual. 

Mr. Boag. —Why is that? Have you not been able to dispose of it? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —We have to keep stocks for the Controller of Stationery 
and for the Bombay Government. There are certain stocks which could not 
be easily disposed of in the market. 

President. —Where do you show your stocks and stores? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It is in the balance sheet. 

Mr. Boag. —^In answer to Question 50 you give us the average value of 
your stocks of finished paper as Rs. 1,76,000, nearly a lakh less than what 
you show in the balance sheet. 

ilfr. Pudumjee. —These are averages. 

Mr. Boag.—Your figure for this, particular year is nearly a lakh above 
the average. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. Our production has increased—about 100 per cent. 

President.- —The largest part of your working capital Ls locked up in 
materials ? 

Ikfr. P-udumjee. —Yes, because we have got to keep a large stock of pulp. 
This year we have Rs. 80,000 worth of pulp. 

Pres-ident. —I suppose your waste paper and so on you have got to collect 
long in advance. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is truq. We are getting them in different kinds. 

President. —Can’t you arrange to purchase the waste paper from the 
contractor say a month before you want it? 

Mr. Pudumjee,- —It is not possible. They have to be collected. 

President. —Whenever they collect and bring it, you have got to take it. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes, and stock it ourselves. These psople have' to get a 
license from the Municipality for storiqg waste papers, which is not an easy 
matter in Bombay. 

President. —That is the essential difference between your position and the 
position of the manufacturers who use grass and bamboo. Unless you collect 
it whenever it is offered, you can’t get it? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is true. 

President. —There is one point about your Managing Agency. Who are 
your Managing Agents? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —N. Pudumjee and Company. 

President. —How exactly do you arrive at this remuneration of Rs. 31,600? 
That includes head office expenses ? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. That has been fixed. 

President. —It is fixed at that amount by agreement? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It is almost fixed by an arrangement. 

President. —How is the commission arranged? On what basis? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —10 per cent, on the profits. 

President.- —Before depreciation ? 
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Mr. Pudumjee. —After depreciation. 

Mr. Sahimtoola. —^Nett profits.-* 

Mr. Pudumjee.~—Yes. 

Mr. Poag. —If yon do not declare any dividends, they dcn'l get auy com¬ 
mission. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —No, but the remuneration is fixed. 

President. —What do you mean by “ remuneration ” f 

Mr. Pudumjee. —That is Rs. 22,000. 

President. —Commission is fixed on the basis of 10 per cent, on the nett 
profit after depreciation and everything else? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

President. —In addition to that there are the head office expenses to meet. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —^Yes. 

President. —On what basis is this fixed? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Actual expenses. 

President.~PLow do you get this figure of Rs. 31,600? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Head office expenses and the Agents’ remuneration. 

President.—What is the remuneration? 

ilffr. Pudumjee. —Rs. 22,000, 

President. —Rs. 22,000 is the head office expenses or Agents’ remuneration? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Remuneration. 

President. —As far as I understand the Managing Agents’ charges divide 
themselves into two grouiJS: First, all the expenses which are properly 
incurred and the other is the commission or the remuneration. This 
Rs. 31,600 includes, you say, an amount of Rs. 22,000 which is the commission 
paid to the Managing Agents. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —It is not a commission. It is a fixed amount given to 
them. 

President. —That is their remuneration? 

Mr, Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —In addition to that Re. 22,000, are they entitled to get a com¬ 
mission on the nett profit? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

President. —You get your head office expenses, you get fixed remuneration 
«nd in addition to that 10 per cent, on the nett profit. 

Mr. Pudumjee. —Yes. 

Mr. Pgag. —Do the Managing Agents hold a large number of ehares? 

Mr. Pudumjee. —More than half, ahont Rs. 6 to 6 lakhs. 
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Andhra Paper Mills Company, Limited, Rajahmundry. 

A.— Written. 

(1) Letter No. 1723131, dated the 9th May, 1931. 

We acknowledge receipt of your communication No. 226/P.-16, dated the 
30th April, regarding the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925. 
We have the pleasure to state our views as below: — 

1. We have taken over the management of the Carnatic Paper Milk 
Jjimited, Rajahmundry, in May, 1929. Since then we have had to fight 
against many defects in machinery to put it into operation since the same 
has never been operated upon. In the written representation of the 
•Carnatic Paper Mills Limited given to yon during your enquiry in 1925, 
they represented that they could not give you any details owing to their 
not commencing manufacture. For many reasons the company has not 
started operations from 1925 till 1928 when it had to go into voluntary 
liquidation. During this period of five years the machinery was not tried 
and tested and hence we had a lot of uphill work to overcome and this 
necessarily delayed our operations till the earlier part of the year 1930. 

2. Regular manufacture of paper from Bamboo has commenced only in 
.April, 1930. You therefore notice that we have had only one year’s ex¬ 
perience and during this short time at our disposal, we are glad to inform 
you that we overcame an innumerable number of technical difficulties in 
the manufacture of bamboo paper. Of the many, the first and foremost of 
our difficulties was bleaching. After spending enormous sums of monies, w« 
have bleached bamooo pulp suitable for making white paper. There are 
•still certain minor difficulties in bamboo pulp-making and paper-making 
which we have arranged to rectify as soon as we have sufficient finances 
in our hands. 

3. If the manufacture had been started before we took management we 
are confident that we would have come to a stage of efficient manufacture 
by this time and still it is a piece of consolation that we have brought 
Bamboo Pulp and Paper Industry from a state of vagueness and indeflnite- 
ness to a state of surety and of assured future; there is now no doubt about 
its success and if done on a larger .scale, there is no doubt about its economi¬ 
cal manufacture, that would enable this industry to compete itself favourably 
with the imported Paper and Paper Pulp. 

4. We have gained sufficient experience to prove to the Board that if the 
Government are prepared to give us a further protection, we would surely 
make this Industry stand on its own feet without further protection. As 
it is, our output is small and this does not allow us to minimise the costs 
of production. Still under these circumstances, we have brought down 
the costs of production far below our expected estimate and hope to reduce 
it further to compete with the imported pulp and paper with a few more 

.alterations and concessions for which we request— 

(1) The Tariff Board to grant us a further period of protection. 

(2) The Government for fresh subsidies and concessions in the matter 

of granting— 

(o) Leases of large areas of bamboo forests at considerably cheaper 
rates than the amount to which they are offered to the public, 
(b) Subsidies in the form of loans to enable us to purchase fresh 
maohinerj'. 

5. We wish to bring to the notice of the Board that we have crossed over 
the main difficulties which the Board has found during its enquiry in the 
year 1925 (vide page 24, paragraph 37, last three lines in their report) that 
the bamboo paper has not the same strength as fibre made from Sabai grass. 
We sent a few samples of our paper manufactured from purely Indian 
bamboo to the Officer in charge of the Paper Pulp Section, Forest Research 
'Institute, Dehra Dun, to he certified as to their strength in comparison 
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■with the paper of other Indian Paper Mills. The report we had from him 
justifies that our paper is extra strong and that due to hainhoo pulp (an 
extract of the Reijort is herewith submitted). 

6 . We are also very glad to inform you that our paper from bamboo 
has been considered the best in the Indian market in competition with other 
brands of writing papers that are imported from abroad. The only defect 
we have ia the low outturn which always consumes a very lai-ge working 
capital in proportion to the very high figures in mills abroad. 

7. The chemicals that are used for the manufacture of pulp and for 
bleaching the same have always been a serious handicap for the Indian 
manufaiiturer owing to the necessity to import them from abroad, and to 
the frequent fluctuation in their prices. During the short time at our 
disposal -w'e had to modify and .alter the present soda method to out down 
the costs. In bleaching also as above mentioned we ha've been forced tO' 
alter the ordinary method of using bleaching powder to using bleaching 
solution prepared from liquid chlorine. Our financial position has not 
allowed us yet to further cut down the costs by the introduction of electro¬ 
lytic bleach which we wish to introduce eventually. 

8 . We wish to assure the Board that Bamboo has attracted the attention 
of the paper trade world and in a short time with the help of further 
protection, the Bamboo Pulp and Paper Industry would be stabilised and 
there will he a greater outturn shown to such an ex'tent as to completely 
remove the necessity of importing Chemical Wood Pulp from outside. The 
Board has in their Report rightly vie'wed the point and if our anticiijations 
come out successful, we will he in a position to supply our bamboo pulp to 
foreign countries. All this is pos-sible if the Board would see with us that 
fui'ther protection is necessary till we can stand on our own. feet, after 
Tvhich we need no more help from, the Government. 

9. Besides, we had one difficulty to contend against during this short 
period of our existence, the gener.al and W^orld-Wide Trade Depression. 
Mone.y came in scarce and every Mill has Imd its share of short time work. 
This ia the case with many of the biggest British Mills abroad with huge 
resources of finances at their credit. In spite of this we stro-ve hard to- 
fight our way to make this infant Industry a success. 

10. Please permit us to point out that our Paper Mnchino has facilities 
in its original design for manufa^during M. G. Kraft Papers. These papers 
have not been manufactured in India, as the m,amifacture of this requires 
a special type of Paper Machine called the “ Yankee ” Machine, the glazing 
being effected by pressing the laaper web whilst in a wet state against a 
sijeoially gi’ound and poli.shed dr.ying cylinder of large dimensions. We 
request the Board will realise that it is essential for a mill operating in this 
countr.y to have a substantial line of Brown or slightly bleached paper to 
resort to, especially during the monsoon when owing to the muddy waters 
brought down by the river during floods, the proposition of making white 
paper would he a costlier job. In the circumstances referred to, the Board 
will appreciate the importance for this company and grant protection for 
all classes of M. G. paper, Wrappings, Kraft paper, Envelope paper, Poster 
paper, etc., in natural brown, white and coloured varieties. 

In conclusion, we wish to state that if we have sufficient protection 
for this Industry and sufficient help from the Government we have every 
cYrnfi-dence that we can— 

(1) cut down the cost of bamboo, 

(2) minimise the consumption of chemicals, 

Id) increase the outturn of puli) O'^id paper, ,, 

(4) give an extra polish thereby increasing the demand for our paper 

for more uses than what if is at present, as we have now offers 
for such papers from very large consumers of paper, 

(5) produce pulp at a cheaper rate than what we are now manufao* 

turing. 
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W© have now given in general our views why w© need your protection 
and take this opportunity to thank the Board and the Government for all 
the concessions and ijrotection granted to us all these five years. If you 
will kindly send us the questionnaire as mentioned in your communication; 
we will substantiate our views by facts and figures at our disposal in the 
short period of one year’s operation under our management. 

Thanking you for the opportunity given to represent our views and 
awaiting the favour of your help and protection to stabilise this nascent 
industry which has a very good future not only in consideration of the 
Indian Paper Mills but in view of its assured possibility of replacing wood 
pulp in the world’s pulp market. 


From 

M. P. Bhargava, Esq., M.Sc., 

Officer in charge of the Paper Pulp Section, 

Forest Research Institute, Debra Dun. 

Comparative statement of bursting sirenoth of samples of paper sent. 
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(True extract.) 


For the Andhra Paper Mills Co., Ltd,, 

Assistant Manager. 


(2) Letter dated the 30th June, 19S1, from the Andhra Paper Mills Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Itajahmundry. 

We are submitting herewith our replies to the questionnaire. The other 
papers will he sent to you later. 


Enclosure. 


Replies to the Questions. 

1, (a) The Andhra Paper Mills Company, Limited, is a public regis¬ 
tered ccimpany. It is registered in January, 1929. 

(b) It is registered in India and the capital is in rupee value. Its 
capital was Rs, 10,00,000 originally and now raised to Rs. 20,00,000. 

(c) The entire capital invested in our company is held by Indians. All 
the Directors are Indians. 

(d) The Managing Agents ate Indians. The Pulp Mill-in-charge and 
the Chemist of the Mills is an Indian trained in our Mills since its original 
start in 1920-21. There is one foreign expert working in the mill. 

There is practically no change in these respects since 1923, except that 
the original company, the Carnatic Paper Mills Limited, has gone into 
voluntary liquidation in 1928 and the present company took charge of 
the same in 1929, 
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2. The total capacity of our mills is as follows; — 

(a) 10 tons of Bamboo Pulp. 

(&) 5 tons of Paper for a day of 24 hours. 

3. The total output of the mills for the year 1930-31 is 131 tons of 
paper nearly. 


Total 

4. Varieties of Paper, outturn Percentage. 

in toM. 


Printings nearly 

39 

30 

Writings nearly 

56 

42 

Azure nearly 

1 

1 

Blottings nearly 

3 

2 

Badami and Brown nearly 

26 

20 

Coloured wrappers nearly 

7 

5 


131 

100 


5. Our outturn has been very low for the whole year and as such the- 
following are the approximate quantities used by us for the year 1930-31: — 

Tons. 

Bamboo.s. . About 120 

Wood pulp ... 95 

Jute Waste.. 6 i 

Rags ... 3J 

Elephant grass .. . 1 

Paper cuttings . . . 25 

6 . Our primary raw material is only Bamboo, with an admixture of Wood 
pulp and paper cuttings. We estimate that bamboo vrill yield about 45 ' 
per cent, when converted into pulp and about 42 per cent, when converted 
into paper. As for wood pulp the yield of paper from it ■would about 86 
per cent, taking on a. d. basis. In the case of paper cuttings, we can 
take 80 per cent, to 85 per cent, yield. 

7. We have no reason to vary our opinion regarding the availability of 
the primary raw materials. There is a great field and there ai-e innumer¬ 
able forests yet to be tapped, we confirm therefore our opinion expressed 
during the last Tariff Board Enquiry. Regarding the suitability of bamboo 
we confirm by actual manufacture that bamboo is suitable for a very high 
class writing and printing papers and that it would in a short time replace 
chemical wood pulp which has been the staple raw material for the manu¬ 
facture of paper all over the world. 

8 . (ft) Since the starting of the operations we have been obtaining" 
bamboos from the same forest through coutractors. These are drawn from 
the Gokavaram forests. 

( 6 ) As the contractors supplied us bamboos we have never undertaken 
their collection and transport. It is generally done by labour who cut and 
collect bamboo on a contract basis. The contractor pays the labourers- 
sometimes and the other times the labour pays the amount. It is then 
conveyed to the mill-site by double bullock-carts similarly on contract basis. 
The contractors’ man waits at the mill to receive the bamboos and then 
hands them over to the mills’ authorities by number and by weight. 

(c) As we have not been financially able to get into long term contracts 
with the Government or Zamindars who own forests, we did not get into> 
any concessions as yet but we hop© to do sO: in a short time. 
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90. We are unable to give any detailed information on this subject as- 
we have not yet undertaken the extraction of bamboo from the forests. 
We have been taking small quantities at a time from the local contractors 
who have been charging us about Rs. 160 per 1,000 bamboos which amounts 
to Rs. 26-10-8 or nearly Rs. 27 a ton on a. d. basis. The lowest price we 
paid for bamboos is Rs. 120 per 1,000 which amounts to Rs. 20 a ton. 

Taking a general case of ordinary bamboos from Polavaram Estate 
which is about 20 miles from Rajahmundry and the forests at about 6 ' 
miles from the river the charges for 1,000 are as follows: — 


Amounts. 

Rs. 

Seignoorage ........ 15' 

Cuttings and conveying charges to the river bund 

station ......... 60 

Conveying charges by river in rafts ... 5 

Other charges. 6 

Conveyance from river to Mills .... 3 

Total . 99 

Per ton at 2i tons per 1,000 Rs. 35-9-0. 

10. The rates we are paying at present are the normal rates which are" 
charged to all. These are very high indeed when considered on the basis 
of a large industry. As we have not yet arranged to get these in largo 
quantities, we have not yet applied for concessions for the rates. We are 
paying the following rates at present: — 


Railway freight paid on—- 







Rs 

A. 

p. 

1 . 

Caustic Soda 

* 



26 

0 

0 a ton. 

2 . 

Sodium sulphide 

* 



25 

0 

0 „ 

3. 

Bleaching powder 

, 


. 

27 

6 

0 „ 

4. 

Liquid chlorine 

• 



4 

13 

0 per cyl. of 
68 lbs. 

5. 

Rosin 

, , 


. 

24 

0 

0 a ton. 

6 . 

China clay 

. 



42 

0 

0 „ 

7. 

Alum 

. 


. 

21 

4 

0 

8 . 

Broke 

. , 



27 

0 

0 „ 

9. 

Coal 




8 

14 

0 „ 


11. {a) There are, as you are aware, two processes for pulp making and' 
one of them the sulphite process is! tried in the Naihati mill. Our plant 
was originally designed for the Soda process. We manufactured large quan¬ 
tities of bamboo pulp by the Soda process and had then two difficulties 
confronting us, the question of the cost of chemicals and the colour of pulp 
after washing. Then we used the sulphate process which has given us 
a better yield estimated from our laboratory experiments (in our opinion). 
We also tried the fractional system under instructions from the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and after a series of experiments in all 
the possible ways of pulp manufacture we arrived at a stage of cutting' 
down the cost of pulp making to an irreducible minimum. Our method 
embodies mostly the principles of sulphate digestion with a few modifica¬ 
tions taken from the fractional digestion and we now believe that the cost 
of chemicals has come down to a very low figurei than what we are expected! 
in the beginning. 
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(&) Our mill has been designed primarily for the manufacture of bamboo 
pulp and our estimate given to the Board in the year 1926 was based on a 
thorough enquiry being conducted as to the sources of bamboo from the 
Godavary agencies. In the short time we have worked, we did not face 
any difficulty about the supply of bamboo. The enquiry was mainly directed 
towards the cost of getting bamboo, from the Rekapalli Reserves to which 
we have been looking forward as the main source of supply of bamboos. 

As soon as we started operations we called for quotations and the figure 
ran as high as 160 per 1,000 bamboos or Rs. 27 per ton of raw material 
delivered into the mills. Working it out we found that the cost of bamboo 
pulp came to a very high figure and so we have to start enquiries as to the 
■supply of material at economic price. We therefore went upland towards 
the Gokavaram forests and obtained bamboo at Rs, 120 per 1,000 or Rs. 20 
per ton delivered in the mills. The bamboo selected is the Dendrooalamus 
strictus and a part of Bambusa Arundanaeia. The above cost is what 
we pay to the contractor for free delivery into the mills. We have hopes 
that with the further c-onditions we anticipate from the Government and 
the greater outturn we are looking forward to produce in future and in 
consequence the greater number of bamboos used for pulp manufacture we 
are confident of reducing the value to a minimum of Rs. 100 per 1,000 or 
Rs. 17 per ton. This is based on actual workable estimate if we get the 
bamboo from the Gokavaram forests, etc., which have a splendid road ser¬ 
vice within a short distance of 16 or 20 miles from the mills. 

Mr. Master the District Forest Officer who has been deputed by the 
Government of Madras to inve.stigate into the possibility of getting bamboos 
cheaper from the Rekapalli forests, etc., has stated in unmistakable terms 
that the bamboo can he delivered in the milk at Rs. 18 per ton if the 
mill financed a large squad of cntter.s and rafters and conveyers from the 
reserves on the bank of the river Godavary. This rafting and conveying 
is to be done from a distance of nearly 30 to 60 miles from the mills and 
that during particular period from October to June avoiding the rainy 
season when the river is is floods. There is also the possibility of getting down 
the cost of bamboo to Rs. 15 per ton as given by Mr. Raitt but conditions 
under which the same can bo obtained are different in a degree. However 
our present figure of Rs. 20 is not far above this sanguine estimate. Our 
future hope of Rs. 18 per ton is just same as Master’s estimate whether 
the bamboo exploited is from the Rekapalli forests or Gokavaram forest. 

(c) Regarding the question of coal consumption per 'ton of pulp it is 
given severally by different mills as ranging from 2 tons to 4 tons per ton 
-of pulp. In a mill like ours where we manufacture not only pulp but 
paper we cannot definitely state how many tons of coal is consumed in our 
mills per ton of pulp manufactured. The same coal supplies steam to the 
digester as well to the paper machine. The power that is used is also 
general as the engine that operates boaters, etc., will also operate the 
wash tanks, etc. The total consumption of coal a,s we have experienced so 
far has been thus : — 

6 tons of coal per ton paper w’hen the pulp and paper mill are in 
full working condition. 4 tons of coal per ton of paper when the paper 
mill is only working. 2 to 4 tons of coal per ton of pulp when the pulp mill 
is only working. But on the average we have estimated as 3 tons of coal 
required per ton of pulp but this is also subject to variation owing to the 
quality of coal used. 

"We have been looking forward for the possibility of getting our coal 
supply from the Talcher coal mines which is 486 miles by rail through the 
new line constructed near Cuttack. We have also obtained supplies from 
Singereni coal mines which are 187 miles by rail, and Jharia and Bengal 
coal mines which are more distant than these two by rail. This is- the 
only serious handicap we have which increases our price of pulp manufacture 
but with the co-operation of railway authorities we hope to reduce the 
freight on coal but how much we cannot say at present. We have also a 
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proposal for installing another digester which when worked together with 
the present one will reduce the cost of coal consumption on an average 
when calculated on the aggregate of double the number of tons of pulp 
manufactured per week. We have also another proposal to introduce the 
exhaust steam of the mills into the digester which would eliminate a large 
quantity of consumption of steam, 

(d) The cost of chemicals has as above stated been cut down to a possible 
minimum under the existing circumstances of the mill but as soon as we get 
right our recovery department which we had to alter and modify to suit 
our present methods bf pulp manufacture and which we hope will he done 
in a short time we are hopeful that the same can be cut down to a minimum 
of 50 per cent. With the introduction of the most up to date recovery 
plant which we have under alteration we are confident that caustic soda 
can be produced at a cheaper rate. As stated in our written representation 
we have on hand the proiMisal for the production of Electrolytic bleach 
which will also add itself to the i-eductioii of pulp cost. 

We had a terrible difficulty in the question of bleaching by bleaching 
powder which has been a costly affair as we are to necessarily import it 
from abroad. The delay in the transhipment and the change of tempera¬ 
ture in coming to India iias I’educed the strength of available chlorine from 
35 per cent, to 15 per cent, on an average from a series of experiments. 
So we have been forced to try other sources and eventually we have settled 
now upon hloaching the pulp by a bleaching solution manufactured from 
liquid chlorine and assisted by a little quantity of bleaching powder. This 
has out down tlie price of bleaching very low and with the production of 
electrolytic bleach we are confident of reducing it further. 

(e) The quantity of paper in general produced in this mill is cheap¬ 
writing and printings. We are now seriously contemplating a few more 
alterations in the refining of bamboo pulp and we have on hand a very 
large number of' orders for high class bonds which anticipate to manufac¬ 
ture from bamboo pulp. The quality of bamboo we are using is good if not 
the best. The colour of our pulp is comparatively better in whiteness from 
the soda pulj) and the process of bleaching has been a success and so with 
a little more refining of pulp we are confident that we can produce a 
very good quality of paper. 

We have at present another proposal to instal another paper machine 
equipped with all the modern appliances and also a .set of super calendars 
after which we are anticipating the manufacture of very highly polished high 
clas.s loans and bonds. 

(/) As above stated we have undertaken the modification of our digester 
to .suit our special methods of pulp making and we .are now proposing to 
instal another digester we have now on hand a thorough alteration of the 
recovery plant to suit our special case. These we are estimating will cost 
us nearly 2 lakhs of rupees. The proposed idea of using few more strainers 
and refiners will not incur a great expenditure, and it might be about 
Rs. 50,000 to one lakh of rupees. The other alterations in the matter of 
installing an electrolytic bleach plant which by itself will cost us about 2 
lakhs of rupees, so the alterations we have undertaken and which we pro¬ 
pose to undertake will be finished with a small outlay of five lakhs of rupees. 
The new paper machine will bring the fixture to a maximum of 10 lakhs. 

(h) The total capacity of bamboo pulp is 10 tons per day of 24 hours 
and with the modifications proposed it might -work up to 15 tons a day. 

(i) But unfortunately the various alterations in the machinery erected 
for soda process wheir altering to suit our new methods as entailed a lot 
of waste of time and hence during the first year of our manufacture we 
could not produce more tha-n 55 tons. This small output is due to the in¬ 
sufficiency of certain pieces of machinery and when one© the alterations are 
finally made as soon as we are financially able to make the necessary alter¬ 
ations and also to erect the new paper machine we look forward for a produc¬ 
tion of 15 tons of bamboo pulp and paper per day. 
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(j) As above stated we are now, getting enough raw material from the 
'Ookavaram forests and with the Rekapalli reserves we are hoping to get 
from the Government of Madras under a reduced Seigniorage. We have 
.enough raw material round about this mill and within short distances and 
we never imagine the possibility of shortage for bamboo. 

12. The quality of wood pulp imported is “ Udenholm ” from Norway. 
The same is got from London firms and their quotations are always e.Lf. 
iCooanada. The price we paid is iBl5 a ton c.i.f. Cocanada. The quality 
of pulp imported is bleached white “ TJ. S. I.” extra strong; landing charges 
amount to Rs. 15 a ton, transport charge to Mill is Rs. 6 a ton. 

18. As we commenced manufacture since one year we cannot say what 
would be the quantity of wood pulp we might be importing next year but 
we are trying to bring this figure to a minimum. 

14. As at present we do not need any wood pulp owing to our pulp mill 
capacity being 10 tons a day and the capacity of our machine is 4 tons 
a day. We intend tO' instal another machine of 10 tons capacity. When 
it is completely fitted up, we would then he manufacturing 14 tons of 
paper per day. Under these circumstances we would be needing a maximum 
of 1,000 tons of wood pulp a year to make up the deficiency in pulp making 
and to cope with the maximum output of paper on the two machines. 

But at present we need a few tone of wood pulp to make the difference 
between the number of tons of paper manufactured and the number of 
tons of pulp cooked. 

16. There has been a tremendous reduction in the price of wood pulp 
and this is attributed to the world’s trade depression. It has been brought 
to our notice that Norway and Swedish pulp mills are underselling their 
pulp for reasons due to competition and trade depression. We believe that 
the low prices cannot continue long as all Industries anticipate better times, 
we believe that prices of wood pulp would rise. By how far and in what 
time we cannot say at present. 

16. The raw material for us is mainly bamboo and hence we never made 
any serious attempt at finding another raw material around the vicinity. 
The only next raw, material we have been thinking of is the Elephant grass 
which we expect to be useful as an addition to the bamboo pulp but our 
investigations are not yet complete on the subject to give any idea about its 
■cost and output, etc. 

Incidentally we tried a few lots of jute waste for colour paper and a 
few tons of cut rags (tailors’ cuttings) but owing to the want of dusters 
and breakers we could not proceed further to develop on this side. 


The prices we pay for 

the 

chief auxiliary 

materials 

which we are 

now are as follows; — 










Rs. 

A. 

P. 



Caustic Soda 



12 

10 

0 

a 

cwt. 

Sodium sulphide 


. « 

8 

2 

0 


it 

Bleaching powder . 


. 

8 

0 

0 


it 

Liquid chlorine 



28 

11 

0 

per 68 lbs. 

Rosin 


. 

324 

6 

3 

a 

ton. 

Alum 


. 

5 

6 

0 

a 

cwt. 

China clay 



45 

0 

0 

a 

ton. 


These prices are ca-godown of the firm supplying to which we have to 
add the railway freight. The following are the quantities that we are suing 
for one ton of finished paper. 









The quantities of auxiliary materials required for ton of finished paper 
.are as follows : — 

Caustic Soda ...... 

Sodium sulphide. 

Bleaching powder. 

Chlorine gas ‘ .. 

Alumina ferric . 

Rosin .. 

China clay . . . , . . 

(Note. —We would like these figures kept confide] 

18. As to the Auxiliary materials these are readily available in India 
whether they are Indian made or imported from abroad. As our consump¬ 
tion is very low we are confident that this can be supplied to us in large 
quantities whenever needed. We are at present using the following chemi¬ 
cals which are imported from abroad: — 

(1) Cau,stic Soda. 

(2) Sodium sulphide. 

(3) Bleaching Powder. 

(4) Liquid chlorine. 

We have made enquiries regarding these if they are made in India; 
until now, we could not find a firm manufacturing them on an Industrial 
basis. 

The following chemicals are available in India and in our opinion they 
do not match, unfavourably with imported varieties: — 

(1) Rosin. 

(2) Alum . 

(3) China clay. 

We are given to understand from the various sources from which we 
get our supply of the above chemicals that these are available in large 
quantities enough to meet our own requirements. 

19. Form No. III. 


. About 6 cwts, 

• II I) 

. I, U „ 

,, 90 lbs. 

. ,, 2 cwts, 

. „ 1 owt. 

. „ 2 cwts. 

iai.) 


■Grass .... 
Bamboo . . 

Gther local fibres— 

Rags .... 

Jute waste 
Elephant grass 
Total indigenous fibres 
Imported pulp 
Broke .... 

China clay 
Total— 

(1) Quantity of material used 

(2) Finished paper, white 
Coloured paper 


Quantity of 
material used. 

Tons. 

nil. 

120 

3 

64 

1 

130i 

95 
26 
21 

2264 

96 
36 


20. (a) We have not employed labour in extraction and collection of 
primary materials. 
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(6) Our total labour force employed by us in 1930-31 is as: —" 

Supervisors— 

1 Paper Maker. 

1 Chemist. 

1 Pulp Mill Assistant, 

Engineers—■ 

2 Engineer Mechanics. 

1 Electrical Engineer, 

Power supply— 

2 Engine Drivers. 

6 Oilmen. 

12 Boilermen. 

3 Workshop. 

9 Electrical Operators. 

Skilled labour 48. 

Finishing Department 65. 

Stores— 

1 Store-keeper. 

S Assistants. 

3 Lascars. 

Miscellaneous 30. 

Daily labour about 15, varying according to the works’ conditions. 

21. The following is the Wages Bill paid to the workmen as noted in 
question 20 during the year 1930 Its. 3,000 per month approximately. 

But you will notice the whole labour as stated in our answer to ques¬ 
tion 20 has not been kept thus all over the year. This represents the labour 
as employed on the works when the mill was working 24 hours. At other 
times they have been employed in other departments or discharged accord¬ 
ing to the conditions of the work. 

22. Between 1923-25 we had three foreign experts in charge of construc¬ 
tion of the mills. We had Mr. Venkajee, a chemistry graduate of the 
Madras Dniversity working under these three experts. We sent him to 
Dehra Dun to work under Mr, Raitt, F.C.S., M.I.Chen.E., for specialising 
in pulp paper technology where ho acquired a good technical and mechanical 
working knowledge in Paper Pulp section. He was then sent by the Madras 
Government for special training in paper manufacture to Great Britain 
where he learnt all the details of working a paper mill from the preparatory 
to finishing department. We employed him as our chemist since liis return. 
He is now in complete charge of pulp and chemical departments and finish¬ 
ing departments. He has also assisted us on the paper machine. 

We have- with us two young men one in the beater room trained as 
beaterman. He is a matriculate from the Benares University. The other is 
a student of Mechanical engineering who is assisting us in pulp making. 
We are on the look but for a few assistants more to learn work of the 
paper machine. 

23. So far as we have had no chance to concentrate on housing our 
labour. We have one good bungalow for European labour and a few sheds 
temporarily erected for ordinary outside labour and when that was not 
sufficient, we rented a house to accommodate them. We are anxious to 
build a series of small houses for our own labour wliicli we hope to do in 
a short time. 

There is an association existing in our mills as Andhra Paper Mills’ 
Association which is started chiefly to promote education amongst the labour 
and also to look after their needs and grievances socially and economically. 
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24. There has been no change in the supply of power since we started 
the mills. We are trying to instal more motors to make the various pieces 
of machinery work by electricity which will be cut down our costs propor¬ 
tionately. 

The source of power' since the starting of the mill till now is for steam: — 

(1) Erie-City Boiler. 

(2) Three British Niolause AVater Tube Boilers. 

Power; — 

(1) Nordberg Engine of 200 H.P. 

(2) One Elatman’s variable speed engine for running the paper 

machine. 

(3) We have installed one 77 H.P. motor and 1-150 K. W. Generator. 

25. The total Indian production of paper is somewhere about 40,000 
tons per year. While the Indian demand is approximately 1,74,000 'tons 
including paper of all kinds; 40,000 tons of these are old newspapers and 
20,000 tons are wrappers. These wrappers are not made in India till now 
but we can manufacture about 1,000 tons of these as we have got a special 
ojdinder on our machine and we would gladly manufacture these provided 
there is a special duty on these M. G, Krafts, else it would not pay us. 
After removing the quantity of paste boards, newspapers, and paper of 
special kinds there will still be about 40 to SO thousand tons of paper 
which Indian mills can manufacture if sufficient and direct help is given 
by the Government to the Indian mills to increase their outturn. 

26. We hold the same opinions regarding the future prospects of bamboo 
as potential raw material. When sufficient mills are established for pulp 
making, India will consume all her i)ulp. Beyond this a day will come at 
a future date when India might export bamboo pulp to foreign countries 
in place of wood pulp. 

27. Our position in this respect is this: bamboo pulp is costing us more 
than the imported wood pulp, owing to the extraordinary low rate at which 
this is dumped into India, The mills manufacturing bamboo pulp are still 
labouring under a disadvantage of low outturn which compares very un¬ 
favourably with the same in Norway and Sweden. 

Owing to the fact that -tt'ood pulp is let into India free of duty and 'to 
the very low price at which it is offered in India due to the world trade 
depression and other causes, there is a tendency in India to-day to increase 
the import of wood pulp. This encourages the manufacturer to try to 
lessen the production of Indian pulp and use as much as possible the im¬ 
ported pulp. This state of affairs are not at all advantageous to the deve¬ 
lopment of bamboo pulp industry unless and until the Board levies a reason¬ 
able duty on wood pulp making its cost equal to the cost of Indian manu¬ 
factured bamboo pulp, the Board would be losing their objective in 
encouraging bamboo pulp Industry. 

Some might say that if duty is increased on wood pulp there is not 
sufficient scope for the Indian mills to manufacture all the pulp they need 
for the production of paper, that is manufacture in India to-day which is 
about 40,000 tons and if the Government levied some duty on wood pulp 
making its cost higher than -what it costs to-day, the cost of manufacturing 
paper would rise very high. Therefore it is all very well for the manu¬ 
facturer to get cheap imported wood pulp but that would not encourage 
the development of bamboo pulp Industry where it is the question of costs 
and when a mill works for profit there will arise the question of the cheap¬ 
ness of production. 

It is only possible to increa.se the outturn of bamboo pulp by leaps and 
bounds when there is no cheaper raw material to be used. The Board 
should arrange things in such a manner as to make the manufacturer look 
for bamboo pulp or any other Indian pulp. It is only then that net-work 
of large bamboo pulp mills can be started. It is only when the outturn 
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of such mills is somewhere about 100 tons a day that the cost of production 
of bamboo pulp can be reduced and can have a possibility of competing 
with the imported wood pulp, it ^ only then the Indian manufacturer will 
be forced by necessity to tap the natural resources of India and when the 
country comes to that stage of producing bamboo pulp at cheaper rate 
than the imported wood pulp, then India can hope to be the nucleus of 
the world’s pulp trade. It is only under these circumstances the Govern¬ 
ment are justified in their attempts to look into the possibility of develop¬ 
ing the bamboo pulp Industry. 

We therefore request the Board to investigate into this point of view, 
find out the average cost price of 1 ton of bamboo pulp and try to bring 
up the price of wood pulp, to that figure proportionately increasing the 
duty on paper to make for the loss incurred by, the manufacturer in not 
being allowed to use a cheaper raw material. 

If the Board allows this state of affairs letting wood pulp free, the 
country may derive a few lakhs of rupees by way of extra duty on paper 
but simultaneously it is allowing an influx of wood pulp and stopping the 
progress of bamboo pulp Industry. 

28. As our output is small, wo have had no opportunity to study the 
import market for paper and hence we are unable to give any figures re¬ 
garding this competition. 

29. We are unable to submit any information on this subject as we have 
not yet created any up-country market for our paper. 

30. We are unable to submit this information as our account books are 
under audit and the same will he submitted to you as soon as they are ready. 

31. W© have had not yet sufficient experience to send our paper to up- 
country markets. Further without low oijtturn, we had no necessity to look 
to up-country markets for our sales. 

32. In this connection we have to state that we are not in a position tO' 
contrast our .prices with those of the imported paper as our outturn is very 
small and hence our cost of pi'oduotion comparatively high. 

33. We are not in a po.sition to give evidence on this subject. 

34. In view of our situation at ilajahmundry, competition with foreign 
imported paper is very keen at places like Cocanada and Madras. We pre¬ 
sume that this might be due to these places being near the sea and hence 
have facilities for direct import and have nothing to pay towards railway 
freight, 

35. There is difference between the paper made from bamboo and that 
from other indigenous materials. There is something inherent in the bamboo 
pulp that gives extra polish over other papers with the same calendering. 
There is possibility of manufacturing a highly glazed paper from bamboo. 
With proper adjustments, bamboo paper can equal a plate-glazed paper 
imported from abroad. Naturally therefore is the possibility of getting a 
high price for bamboo paper. When well calendered, bamboo paper can be 
mistaken to be a high class writing with good mixture of rags in it. 

But now we are realising the same price as the paper from other materials. 

36. As we have experience only for over one year, we are not in a 
position to say anything on this subject. 

37. A® we are placed we are unable to say anything on this subject. 

38. As we have been working this mill regularly since one year only, we 
are unable to state definitely about any change in our process or the installa¬ 
tion of any new plant. 

The difference in our process for pulping bamboo is from Soda to Sulphate 
and in bleaching bamboo pulp we have introduced nothing new, beyond this 
that we have introduced chlorine gas in addition to bleaching powder. 

Except the installation of a new 1,000 lbs. Hollander beater and also 
starting our new engine, Bustom Tandem Non-condensing Engine 450 I.H.P.. 
W© have not installed any new plant. 
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39. We have not done any specific extensions or alterations of plant and 
machinery except a few minor alterations to suit our needs. 

40. We are now installing a new beater of 1,000 lbs, capacity and we are 
arranging to bring our new 450 H. P. Ruston Tandem Non-condensing Engine 
into operation. These are for the present to improve our power supply and 
also to bring the paper machine into working at full capacity. 

We wish to get another paper machine, instal another chipper and a 
digester to work our pulp plant at full capacity. This necessitates our 
increasing other part of the machinei’y proportionately. All this needs 
further capital. If the Board is Ipleased to have the 10 lakhs recommended 
to us, we are anticipating to bring all these into reality in a short time. 
And with the protective duty on pulp and an increased duty on paper, we 
can assure the Board that we can make bamboo paper industry an estab¬ 
lished success. 

41. There are no leases or concession granted either to the Carnatic 
Paper Mills or to us. As for the other items lands, buildings, plant and 
machinery and other assets we quote below an extract from the Balance Sheet 
of the Carnatic Paper Mills, Limited. From a perusal of this report it will 
be noticed that the following are the amounts as noted below ; — 

Rs. A. P. 

(b) Lands. 18,142 9 0 

(e) Buildings ....... 6,10,798 9 10 

(d) Plant and machinery .... 10,61,302 10 6 

(e) Other assets ...... 11,307 8 8 

16,01,651 6 0 

In this connection we have to state that the whole mill of the Carnatic 
Paper Mills has been handed to us for a lump sum of Rs. 4,25,000. During 
the short period of our management we have spent only Rs. 39,317-3-4 
towards the purchase of machisnery, machine parts, etc. The other items of 
assets, etc., will be informed to you as soon as our Balance Sheet for the year 
1930-31 is ready. 

42. The cafpacity of our mill is— 

(a) 10 tons of bamboo pulp, 

(b) 5 tons of paper per day of 24 hours. 

There are various factors affecting the construction of a new paper mill 
in the matter of— 

(1) The cost of site. 

(2) The strength of buildings. 

(3) The country from which the machinery is imported. 

(4) The expert supervision under which the erection is made. 

Taking a hypothetical case for the construction of a paper mill of the 

, same outturn as above under normal conditions of Trade, the buildings can 
be constructed at a gross value of 4 lakhs of rupees. It is very difficult to 
say how much it would cost to construct a similar mill like ours but an 
ordinary mill manufacturing 10 tons of pulp and paper from bamboo per 
day of 24 hours would require at least 25 to 80 lakhs of rupees, 

43. In answering this question we submit that during these IJ years of 
our management we have not yet started the operation on a regular and 
commercial basis and onr manufacturing account has not been systematised 
and that we have been engaged on the question of manufacturing bamboo 
pulp and paper on an economic basis. During these trials of— 

(1) bringing machinery into working order, 

(2) altering and modifying our process of our pulp making, etc., 

(3) trying to operate onr paper machine at its fullest capacity. 
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W6 have had to stop the mill for a number of days at many intervals of time 
which accounts for the very low outturn of 131 tons of paper during the whole 
year. 

Therefore we have not yet written off any amount for depreciation and 
the question of creating reserve fund is only a point for future consideration. 

44. (a) As on 31st March, 1931, the paid-up share Capital ranking for 
dividends is Rs. 11,25,122. 

This amount includes a commission (calculated on 40 per cent, basis) of 
Rs. 4,75,896 which has been allowed to the shareholders or the present com¬ 
pany, who happened to be shareholders of the Carnatic Paper Mills, Limited 
(i.e., a shareholder of the Carnatic Paper Milts, Limited, holding a share 
of Rs. 100 fully paid-up is asked now by us to pay only Rs. 60 to entitle 
himself to hold one share of Rs. 100 in the Andhra Paper Mills Company, 
Limited). 

Thus you will find that though the share capital of our firm ranking for 
dividend is Rs. 11,25,122 the actual amount received by the Andhra Paper 
Mills Company, Limited, in cash is only Rs. 6,49,227 against capital. 

(ji) In 1930^31 the company worked at a great loss to bring the problem 
of the manufacture of bamboo pulp and paper to this stage of success. The 
actual figure of net loss will be submitted to you later on and hence we have 
had no opportunity of declaring any dividend. 

(c) There is only one class of share which ranks for dividend equally. 

45. Our Balance Report for 1929-30 is enclosed herewith and also the 
Statutory Report for the same year. 

46. The Carnatic Paper Mills, Limited, has borrowed an amount of 
Rs. 6,93,409 from the Government of Madras under the State Aid to Indus¬ 
tries Act at an interest of Rs. 6 per cent. In full satisfaction of the debt 
the Government of Madras have acceirted an amount of Rs. 4 lakhs which was- 
paid by this Andhra Paper Mills Company, Limited, on 10th June 1929. 

At present there is no mortgage debt to any one by this company. 

47. We will be glad,to submit these figures as soon as our audit is finished. 

48. As our audit i.s still going on, wo regret we are not in a position to- 
submit this information. 

49. As we have started our work since one year we are unable to say 
anything on the subject. 

50. We have worked only for one year on a sort of eommoroial basis and 
this year’s accounts are under audit and as such we will be able to submit 
these figures as soon as the audit is finished. 

But we have generally carried stocks .sufficient for nearly two months’ con- 
sumption arid our outstandings would be about Rs. 5,000 roughly during the 
period of manufacture. 

61. There i^ no commission due to the Managing Agents during the time 
the mill is not working any profits. 

The total amount spent towards the Head Office for this year 1930^31 is 
roughly Rs. 5,678. This amount includes the salaries for the office staff as 
the mill office, the Head Office and the registered office of the company are 
one and the same. 

52. In answering this question we have every confidence that bamboo has 
come to stay as a staple raw material for the manufacture of paper. The 
Board is aware of the fact that all the Paper Technologists are predicting a 
shortage of wood pulp owing to the long time taken for the growth of the 
timber and to the development of cities and towns in the regions of forests 
and also for the extra uses to which the timber is subjected now-a-days. 
We reiterate the compai-ative advantages of bamboo mentioned by the Board 
in their report, vide item No. 38. Onr experience of bamboo for the last few 
years has been in the direction of establishing the Board’s conclusions. 
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There had been many shortcomings in the selection of sites for bamboo 
paper mills. The Board has discussed at length the usefulness of starting 
the Indian Paper Pulp Company at Naihati owing to its long distance 
from the source of raw material. The Board has also touched upon the 
distance of coal from the Andhra Paper Mills Company, Limited, but for 
this, our mill is ideally situ.ated, very near the raw material, abundant 
supply of bamboo, pure water always available in the river Godavari and 
not far from tlie market of Madras. Having gone through the natural 
advantages of these two mills in their situation, we wish to impres.s upon 
the Board that bamboo has passed the stage of experiments and is now 
generally accepted by all as a commercial proposition. The Titaghur mills 
have been using bamboo in their No. 2 mill and are producing large quantities 
of bamboo pulp regularly and convertii^ the same into paper. Since the 
recommendation of the Board the Naihati mill have installed their second 
paper machine and are on their way for developing bamboo pulp industry. 

The Board has been assured, as stated in their report, that bamboo pulp 
making by the Sulphite process is a success and the Board was not then 
quit© sure if the same on Soda Process would he a success as experimented by 
the experts at Debra Dun. Since the time we have taken charge of this 
mill we have shown in unmistakable terms that the Soda Process is a success. 
The initial difficulties that were in the way of bamboo pulp making have 
gradually been eliminated. We have .spent nearly 18 months’ time to arrive 
at this stage of success and to-day we hav© the confidence to assure the 
Board that our method as is in practice to-day in our mills which is a. slight 
alteration of the ordinarily accepted conditions of bamboo digestions is a 
success and yields better pulp. Tho Kankinara Mill we hear is using the 
soda process. These mills which have layge financial backing, have renovated 
their old machinery by new ones and spent large sums of money for these 
alterations with the belief that they can tap the. natural resources of India 
to an advantage not only to themselves but to the Industrial regeneration 
of India by making India the Sweden and Norway of the East. 

We have had hard time during these months for operating the various 
pieces of machinery and bringing them to a working order. We have also 
been obliged to spend large sums of money in getting, over our initial 
difficulties. 

As every pioneer institution in the world has to face great many difficulties 
in its earliest stages of development, so are we now placed at a disadvantage in 
spending large sums of money in a sincere attemijt to make this bamboo pulp 
industry a real succe8,s. We have yet to go in order to make this successful 
enterprise an economic success. We thanlr the Board for the protection which 
has given us a very great encouragement to go on with this warfare. So far we 
have succeeded in cutting down the costs of manufacture. But owing to the 
inadequacy of machinery and insufficiency of finances, we could not improve 
the conditions better which we hope to expect a.s .soon as we arrange for 
finances to improve our machinery. 

We would like to draw the attention of the Board to item 143 of the 
report and point out that we had the protection, but it was impossible for 
u,s to raise extra capital in this state of world trade depression. .Had w© 
been favoured with the Government guarantee of capital of ILs. 10,00,000 we 
would have been in a position to alter our machinery in order to increase 
our output of pulp and paper and thereby reduce the cost of manufacture. 
We have been seriously handicapped in this respect as our machinery is not 
very adequate and our paper machine is not sufficient to turn out enoimh 
paper to make our both ends meet. In fact we have been running our nfflls 
at a great loss simply for the sake of establishing a world-wide industry of 
bamboo pulp and paper which is of great national importance to India. We 
have great hopes that we can reduce the cost of production to an irreducible 
minimum which figure can beat those of the other mills owing to the .specially 
advantageous situation in which we are; very near the raw material, the 
labour is available at all times of the year and it is cheaper than elsewhere. 
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This being the only mill at present in Southern India we have ample market 
for paper; it would be a great consolation for us if we can supply the whole 
market of Madras in its demand for paper. We are also considering the 
qu^tion of supplying our paper to the Madias Government. But in view of 
the veiy low outturn we did not venture. In view of these considerations and. 
also in view of the great paper market we have in our Presidency, we have 
every hope that we can reduce the cost of our paper manufacture. But ail 
these anticipations are subject to and dependent upon the future help of the 
Government of India by a continuation of the iiresent protective tariff for a 
reasonably long period and also for a guarantee of the promised capital of 
Rs. 10,00,000. We were not able to raise any capital or even a loan at a 
reasonable interest as the public have been afraid that the protection might 
be removed after the end of the period and the question of reduction of cost 
was a problem for the would-be investor. 

With the promise of the continuation of present protection and the 
guarantee of the loan by the Government, we would be able to command a 
nuijiber of facilities decreasing the coat of production in all respects. With¬ 
out these severally and as a whole we are afraid that the whole question of 
our existence would be at stake. Protection we need, capital is essential, 
else all our labour would come to nothing in view of the imjj ending danger 
that would come to bamboo pulp and pjjjier industry. What has been done 
all these five years by the Govei'nment by way of protection would amount to 
nothing if no further adequate protection is granted. If a positive and 
direct encouragement is not given to us at this critical point of our existence 
when we look for a brighter and hopeful avenue of success economically and 
industrially as the pioneers in the bamboo industry in the whole paper trade 
world on one side and with a dismal gloomy future of a network 
of failures without Government 8u,j)port in the proper time when 
it promises to be the nucleus of a grand industry which not 
only makes India self-sufficient but saves the world from an impending 
calamity of a famine for future supplies of pulp for the manufacture of paper 
which is only an index of civilization, we are afraid that this will be the 
closure of the bamboo pulp and paper industry. Then it may be that a day 
might come when other nations in the tropical regions where bamboo is 
grown in abundance might start this bamboo industry, and that successfully, 
after taking lessons from the Indian Paper Mills which have to succumb to 
unavoidable and unfortunate circumstances, and we will be left to look at 
them prospering with the initial and spade work left to the poor Indian 
mills. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, we appeal to the Board to view 
this Industry with a sympathy and try their best to give us every direct 
encouragement to make us prosper and not to throttle us at the end of five 
years after having allowed us to taste a bit of the wholesome and bright 
future. 

53. Regarding the protection to be granted we are of opinion that it 
should be continued not for a short term of five years but should he for a 
reasonably long period to attract the would-be investing public and to give 
them the confidence that during the period of protection there is the possi¬ 
bility of utilising their monies for the installation of more machinery for 
increasing the output of the mill and for reducing the cost of manufacture 
and also to make up the loss sustained by us during the period of eighteen 
months to bring the bamboo pulp industry to the state of success. The 
period should be long enough so as to serve as guarantee for the price of 
paper and in our opinion it should be at least 16 years, so that during this 
period we might be able to— 

(1) make up our loss slowly, 

(3) renovate our machinery, 

(3) add one or two additional pieces of machinery in our pulp depart¬ 
ment. 
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(4) add a new paper machine to increase onr output, 

(6) to alter the preparatory plant of the paper section proportionately 
to the increased output. 

We, therefore, request the Board to recommend to the Government of 
India, the continuance of the present Tariff for a period of 16 years. 

We beg to submit to the Board that under the circumstances above 

stated we will be able to manufacture M. G. Kraft Paper on our present 

machine which is of the Yankee type and best suited for this sort of paper. 
This we propose to do as soon as we put in a new machine which will ho 
reserved specially for white papers. This would give us nearly about 1,200— 
1,500 tons a year. We have also the possibility of using the cheap raw 
material, the elephant grass, into which possibilities we are investigating, 
besides there is the flood season during the montlis of July and August and 

also a part of September when the river water is muddy and requires an’ 

expensive and elaborate treatment for settling and purifying the same. 
Owing to these circumstances and also to the special advantage we have in 
the paper machine we have in our mills and which is not found anywhere' 
in the Indian Paper Mills, we wish to assure the Board that we can manu¬ 
facture all the M. G. Kraft Papers that are now being imported into India’ 
and request the Board to recommend for the same duty to be levied on this- 
class of paper as is done in the case of white paper. 

We also request the Board to levy duty on the imported wood pulp in 
order to make the price of wood pulp equal 'to the price of pulp manufactured 
from indigenous raw materials (vide our answer to question 27). We suggest 
to the Board to recommend a particular duty on wood pulp to counter¬ 
balance the extra cost in the manufacture of Indian Pulp and also a propor¬ 
tionate increase in the duty on writings and printings to make up the' 
difference in the cost of production of paper from the costly Indian Pulp 
and the cheap imported pulp. In this connection we beg to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the Board to an article published in the Madras Papers under date- 
6th June, 1931, wherein the public are complaining about the less genuine 
Indian Paper manufactured from the imported foreign pulp. We leave this- 
matter to the Board to decide the— 

(1) Cost of pulp making in India. 

(2) Duty to be levied on imported pulp. 

(3) Extra duty to be levied proportionately on writings and printings. 

In the end we wish to point out to the Board that the Board should realise 
that the real encouragement to bamboo pulp and paper industry lies in com¬ 
pletely stopping the import of foreign pulp. We also wish to reiterate the 
immediate necessity of granting us the guaranteed loan of Rs. 10,00,000 from 
the Government of India (vide our answer to question 52) without which we 
are afraid we will not be in a position to raise any fresh capital to increase 
our outturn, thereby decreasing the cost of production of bamboo pulp and 
paper which is the ultimate goal of this enquiry by the Tariff Board. 


FORM XXIV. 

SrAxuTOBV Rbpoet. 

THE INDIAN COMPANIES ACT, 1913. 

(See section 77.) 

Statutory Report of the Andhra Paper Mills Company, Limited, 

Rajahmundry. 

The Directors report to the members as follows: — 

1. The total number of shares allotted is 9,370 of the aggregate nominal- 
value of Rs. 9,37,000. 
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2. Of the said shares— 

(a) The niunber allotted subject to payment in cash is Rs. 9,370. All 

these shares have been only subscribed for and allotted to the 
.sharebolc^ers of the Carnatic Paper Mills Company, Limited, in 
liquidation and a commission of Rs. 40 on each share is allowed 
as provided in the Pro.spectus and Article No. 37 of the Bye-laws 
of the Company. 

(b) The number of shares allotted as fully and partly paid np other¬ 

wise thap in cash is nil. 

(c) The number allotted as partly paid up otherwise than in cash is nil. 

3. The total amoiint of cash received by the Company in respect of the 
shares allotted subject to payment therefor in cash is Rs. 6,61,930 including 
commission as stated in 2 (a) allowed to the shareholdei’,s of Rs. 3,74,800. 

4. The Receipts and Dishursements of the Company on Capital Account 
and otherwise up to 31st July, 1929, are shown in the statement subjoined to 
this report. 

5. The following are the particulars as to the balance i'emaining in hand 
as on the said day of 31st July, 1929; — 

Rs. A. p. 

Cash in hand. 4,198 9 4 

Postage stamps ...... 23 0 6 

Cash at the Bank- 

Imperial Bank of India, Rajahmundry . 6,883 9 0 

Indian Bank Limited, Madras . . . 2,039 16 1 

6. The preliminary expenses of the Company as estimated and shown in 
the Prospectus are Rs. 2,000 excluding brokerage and commission on shares. 
But as separately shown in the Disbursements side of the Receipt.? and Dis¬ 
bursements account hei-ewit-h annexed a sum of Rs. 5,006-7 has been spent 
up to 31st July, 1929 on this account as per the particulars shown therein. 
It is expected that a further sum of Rs. 10,000 will be required for the same 
for covering the regis^tration and stamp duty exjiejises for the sale deed of 
the mills from the Official Liquidator, and for other sundry expenses. The 
shareholders will appreciate the endeavours of the Directors and Managing 
Agents to minimise tile preliminary expense.? and that all expenses hitherto 
expended are unavoidable. 

7. The following are the name.?, addresses and descriptions of the Direc¬ 
tors, Auditors, Managmg Agents and Bankers of the Company; — 

Name. Address. Description. 


Directors. 

1. M. R. By. Mullapudi Timmaraju- Zamindar of Undraja- Zamindar. 

garu, varam Tanuku. 

2. M. B. By. Bulusu Butchi Kapileswarapuram . Do. 
Sarvarayudugaru. 

3. M. E. By. Dewaii Bahadur Cocanada . . , Merchant and Land. 

Kommireddi Suryanarayana- lord, 

murty Naidugaru. 

4. M. B. By. Mootha Krishnamurty. Do, . . Merchant and Banker, 

garu. 
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Name. Address. Description. 


Directors —oontd. 


6a M. R. By* Eangaru Bagh,avayya- Rajahmundry - 
garu. 

. Merchant. 

6. Chodey Ohinnayyagaru . . Ippanapadu Dwarapudi Merchant and Land- 

Post. lod 

7. M. R. By. Sannidhi Viraraghavuln- Ellore . , 

garu. 

. Merchant. 

8. M. R. By. Manda Venkataratnam- Do. 
garu. 

Do. 

9. M. R. By. Pyda Sri Rama Cocanada 
Krishnayya garu. 

. Zamindar and Banker. 

10. M. R. By. Pyda Venkata- Do. . 

narayanagaru. 

. Zamindar and Banker 
ex-officio. 

11. M. B. By. Mothey Narayanarao- . 

garu, M.L.C. 

Do. 

Auditor. 


M. B. By. V. S. S. R. Sarmagaiu . Rajahmundry . 

. Goremment Diplomaed 
Accountant. 

Manager. 


V. Venkatanarayanagaru, General Rajahmundry 

Manager. 

. Chemical Engineer. 

Managing Agents. 



Messrs. Mothey, Pydah & Co. . . Bajahmundiy . 


Bankers. 

Imperial Bank of India . . Rajahmundry . , Bankers. 

Registered Office. 

Rajahmundry. 

Dated 4th day of August, 1929. 

We hereby certify that this report is correct. 

(Sd.) Mothey, Pydah & Co., 

Managing Agents. 

(Sd.) BaNGABU BAGHAVAyYA, 

(Sd.) Manda Venkatabatnast, 

Directors.^ 



Balanee Sheet as on Slst March 1930. 
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(Sd.) Sannidhi Virahaghavtou, 
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( 3 ) Jjcttev yo. 201^0 jSi j duted the J'lilyj 19dlf f't'Dta The Andhra Taper 
MilU Umapany, Limited, kajah,mundry. 

We beg to submit as below; — 

(1) Letter from the Conservatur of Forests .—While informing you in 
person about this we had in view the correspondence that took place between 
the Carnatit; Paper Mills Limited, and the Forest Department. Copies of 
extracts from those letters (copies of these only are filed and kept for refer¬ 
ence in the office. The originals might liave been mis.sing daring the transfer 
of management from the Carnatic Paper Mills Limited, to onr maimgemcnt) 
are submitted herewith. 

(2) Answer to question .v.—The figures are correct and arc the actual ciuan- 
tities used during the year 1930-31 but the whole of it is not represented by 
the figure 131 tons ivs stated by ns in answer to ciuestion 4 

We have still on hand as on Olst March, 3931— 

About 8 to 10 tons of bamboo pulp. 

About 2 tons of rag pulp. 

About 8 tons of retree paper valued at cdieapcr r,ate.s. 

About 7 tons of wrapping paper reserved for mill use. 

About 10 tons of printing paper utilised for .stationery work. 

These figures have not been included in our reply to yucstion 4 n hilo the 


figure 131 tons is the actual weight of paper 
patched. 

that has been 

reamed and 

Wo therefore beg to amend our reply 

Varieties of Paper. 

,<> question 4 as below : — 

Total 

Outturn in Peiccntage 

toiw. 

Printings .... 

. 

. nearly 39 

25 

Writings .... 


55 

35 

Azure .... 


i 

•6 

Rlottings .... 


3 

1'9 

Badami and Browm 


2(3 

17 

Coloured Wrappers 


. / 

4'5 

Printing (Stationery) 


10 

4-.5 

Wrapping (e.Nclnsivcly) . 

lletree (for Mill use .sorted out 

. 7 

ajs 

4-5 

retree) .... 


8 

5-1 

Totae 

ioG 

too 


The answer to cpiestion A'o. 19 will be submitted to you in a short time. 


IlRGAKllIXCi THE AvAIEAIIER SuprT.IKS OR HaMBOO. 

1. Bullethi So, .21, puhltshed try the order of the Gorertiiii.enf of India in 1922. 

payc 10. 

“ Another area which ha.s recently come under discussion lies in tho Upper 
Godavari Division in the Marrigudem, Pulusumamidi, and Lakkavarain ranges, 
drained by tho Godavari River and its tributaries, the Saberi, Sileru and 
Gonderu. Tho quantity of Bamboo.s Arundinacea, tho species common on tho 
West Coast, appears to be very small, and Dendrocalamns Strictus seems to 
bo the commoner variety. The available supply in the area is stated to be 
about 15,(XK> tons, which should ensure a supply to a medium sized factory, 
the mo.Ht suitable loc.ation for which would appear to he in the. neighbourhood 
of Bajahmundf y 
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I am leaving out of consideration the supply of bamboos from the Lower 
Godavari forests and Conservator, Mr, Barry in his report says that “ if the 
Mill can afford to cart from 40 miles and pay us Rs. 2 per ton for air dried 
bamboos I have little doubt that the required quantity could be supplied in 
normal years ” 


2. Copy of letter li. 0. G. No. SOi-A, dated 7th June, 192Ji, from the Acting 

Coriseriiator of Forests, I Circle Waltair, to the Forest Vtilisation Officer, 

Madras, 

To report on such a subject accurately would require months of investiga¬ 
tion. In making the following remarks, I have not even the District Forest 
Officers concerned, i.e., Upper and Lower Godavari, and as regards Rampa, 
practically nothing is known, for no forest officer below the rank of Conser¬ 
vator may go inside it. Considerable allowance must therefore be made for 
inaccuracy. 

There is no bamboo in Cvugur, Cherla or Bhadrachalam Range, but there 
is a lot of bamboo in Marrigura and Rekapallee Reserves and in Polavaram 
range. As in the case of firewood, the quantity that can be supplied depends 
mainly on the distance from which the mill can afford to transfer the bamhoos. 

The quantity of bamboo required annually is said to be 9,000 tons. It is 
not stated whether this figure refers to dry bamboos culm is 40 lbs., vide page 
27, Volume IV, Part 5 of the Indian Forest Records, then 4J lakhs of bam¬ 
boos culms would be required annually. I have assumed that Godavari Bam¬ 
boos are only a little smaller than those of Burma and the West Coast. 

Before I can form an opinion as to whether this quantity can be supplied, I 
must know how far the mill can afford to cart bamboos. If the mill can afford 
to cart from 40 miles and pay us Rs. 2 per ton, for air dried bamboos, I have 
little doubt that the required quantity could be supplied in normal years, 
but I do not know how much of the bamboos has flowered and died. 

(True Copy.) 

(Sd.) Babby, 

Ag, Conservator of Forests. 


3. Copy of letter from the District Forest Officer, Lower Godavari, Coconada, 
to the Managing Director, The Carnatic Paper Mills, Limited, Wexford 
House, Kilpauh, Madras, D. Dis No. 787 — F'or.-2i, dated Srd November, 
192i. ■ \ 

Reference your letter (para, i) No. 723, dated 15th October, 1924, addressed 
to the Conservator of Forests, First Circle, Waltair. 

Particulars regarding area and situation of the several bSmBScr-qpupes of 
this Division which are proposed to be sold in auction next year are given 
below; — 

Bajahmundry Bange. —Mallavaram Reserve (area 7,600 acres). 

Peddapur Bange. —Uligogula Reserve (area 5,200 acres). 

Polavaram Bange — 

Kopalli Reserve Coupe IV (area 3,800 acres). 

Kovvda Reserve Coupe IV (area 3,651 acres). 

Papikonda Reserve Coupe IV (area 3,400 acres). 


(Sd.) V. N. Seshagiri Rao, Avl. B.A., 
District Forest Officer, 

Godavari Lower. 


PAPER—I 


Y 
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4. Copy of the Utter from the Maharajah H. V. K. Snryarao, Bahadur Garu, 
C.B.B., Pithapuram, to the Managing Director, The Carnatic Paper 
Mills, Limited, Coconada, communication No. BC-^350 C. D. of 1923, 
dated Bnd January, 1925, 

Sir, 

A monopoly of bamboo in my estate forests of Polavaram will be- 
granted for a period of two years on condition of paying a sum of Rs. 19,350 
annually and depositing one year’s lease amount which will be adjusted in the 
second year. The minimum quantity to be I’emoved during the year should be 
17,15,000. The company will have to pay the minimum seignorage fixed, i.e., 
19,360 whether they cut the minimum quantity fixed or not. If they work 
larger quantiy than the minimum fixed they will have to pay seignorage for 
the excess quantity according to the existing estate rates. 

The company will have to work the forests during this period according to 
the rules of the estate under the supervision of my forest establishment. An 
early reply agreeing to the terms stated above will highly oblige. 


(True Copy.) 

I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 

Your nrost obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) Ch. Jogiah, 

for Maharajah. 


6. Copy of letter from F. A, Seager, Esquire, District Forest Officer, Upper 
Godavari, to the Bfon’hle Mr. S. Cox, Chief Conservator of Forests, 
ChepauJc, Madras, in his communication B. C. No. (HSjFor. of 20, dated 
27th July, 1920. 

With reference to your D. O., dated 29th June, 1920, directing to report' 
the extent, etc., of Dendrocalamu.s Strictus and Bambusa Arundinacea bear¬ 
ing forests, I beg to state as follows: — 

, „ , , Dendrocalamus Bambusa 

r. £iXten . Strictus. Arundinacea. 


Marrigudem Range 
Pulusumamidi Range 
Lakkavaram Range 


92 sq. miles 

143 

60 


About 1J sq. miles 
13 

This species is rarely found' 
along the vagus near 
Chintoor. 


Quantities iha,t can be extracted each year on a three year’s rotation. — In 
the Marrigudem Range about 3,00,000 Dendrocalamus Strictus and about 500 
Bambusa Arundinacea; in Pulusumamidi Range between 2 or 3 lakhs of 
Dendrocalamus and about 25,000 Bambusa; and in Lakkavaram Range about 
2 lakhs of Dendrocalamus can be extracted every year. Bambusa Arundinacea 
is not available in abundance in Lakkavaram Range. 

The prices obtained for each hind of bamboos .—The average selling rates' 


at Rajahmundry of each kind of bamboo is as follows: — 

Dendrocalamus Bambusa 

Strictus. Aruudinaoea. 

Per 1,000. Per 1,000. 
Rs. Rs. 

Marrigudem Range . . . 60—70 100-—120 

Pulusumamidi Range . . . GO—70 120 


Lakkavaram Range . . . 60—80 Not removed hitherto. 
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Cost of extraction — 




Cost of 

Cost of 

Cost of 

Marngudem Mange — 


felling 
per 1,000. 

carting 
per 1,000. 

rafting per 
f.OOO. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Dendrocalamus Strietus 


12—18 

15—20 

20 

Bainbusa Arundinacea 


25 

25 

29 

Pulusurnamidi Mange — 





Dendrocalamus Striotus 


10—15. 

10—15 

20 

Bainbusa Arundiqacea 

• 

. 25 

16 

27 

Lahhavaram Mange— 


• 



Dendrocalamus Strietus 

- 

10—12/8 12—13 

25—30 


Bainbusa Arundiuacea was not hitherto removed from this Range and 
hence no data is available for it. 


6. Copy of the letter from the Uonfble Mr. S. Cox, Chief Conservator of 
Forests, Madras, to the Managing Director, The Carnatic Paper Mills 
Limited, Madras, in his communication No. ISUj 19-12, dated the 17th 
Scpteniber, 1020. 


With reference to \you5- letter dated Slst August, 1920, I have the 
honour to give you the following supplementary information. 

There is a considerable area of bamboo in the Peddapur and Gokavaram 
Ranges of the Lower Godavari District as shown on the attached sketch. 
There is also a large area of Bamboo forest in Rampa which is not under 
administration by this Departitient; but for want of roads the export would 
probably be extremely expensive and difficult. 


I have the honour to he, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) 

for Chief Conservator of Forests. 

-— t 

(4) Letter dated 31st July, 1931, from The Andhra Paper Mills Company, 

Limited. 

We regret very much for the delay in submitting the Form 3 which wo 
enclose herewith. You will notice from the form that there are two items 
which have been altered. In answering question 19 originally we missed 
taking into account the quantity of Bamboo Pulp that has been lying and 
left unused as on 1st April, 1931. It is 10 tons. So we have made allowance 
for that figure in the quantity of material used. In the item of paper cut¬ 
tings (Broke) similarly we have not taken into account the quantity of 6 tons 
of the stuff under operation, while the Stores have issued 25 tons. 

We beg to submit herewith the report of Mr. J. A. Master, Deputy Conser¬ 
vator of Forests, on bis survey of bamboo forests in the Rekapalli Hill, 
Reserves of Upper Godavary Division. 

Y 2 
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Enclosure. 


Fokm No. 111. 


Particulars. 

Bamboo. 

1. Quantity of material used 

2. Quantity of finished paper which 

the material represents. 


1930-31, Remarks. 

Tons. 

98 10 tons of pulp was left over 

unused. Hence necessary 
adjustment is made from 
120 tons of bamboo. 

4 


Grass, 

1. Quantity of material used 


2. Quantity of finished paper which 
the material represents. 


Bags. 

1. Quantity of material used 

2. Quantity of finished paper which 

the material represents. 

Jute mate. 

1. Quantity of material used 

2. Quantity of finished paper which 

the material represents. 

Imported pulp. 

1. Quantity of material used 

2. Quantity of finished paper which 

the material represents. 

Brohe, 

1. Quantity of material used 

2. Quantity of finished paper which 

the material represents. 

China Clay. 

1. Quantity of material used 

2, Quantity of finished paper which 

the material represents. 

Total materials. 

Total quantity of materials used . 

Total quantity of finished paper which 
materials represents. 


1 This has not been brought 
into as it is still under 
investigation. 

Nil 

30 

2i 

6i 

3 

95 

81 

19 6 tons of cuttings have 

been held over unused. 

16 

21 

12-6 

270i 

156 
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THE ANDHRA PAPER MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


B. —Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. T. VENKAJEE recorded at Calcutta, on Wednesday, 

the 5th August, 1931. 

President- —Mr. Venkajee, you represent the Andhra Paper Mills 
Company ? 

Mr. Venlcajee. —Yes. 

President. —What is your position in the Company? 

Mr. Venkajee. —I am the General Manager of the concern. 

President. —The Andhra Paper Mills Company have taken oyer the affairs 
of the original Carnatic Paper Mills Company? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —When did they take over from the Carnatic Paper Mills? 

Mr. Venkajee. —In January 1929. 

President. —What was the paid up capital of the Carnatic Paper Mills? 

Mr, Venkajee. —Rs. 17 lakhs, I believe. 

President. —And the Company was wound up at the instance of the 
Madras Government, am I right? 

Mr. Ven-kajee. —It was not exactly at the instance of the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment. It happened like this. The paid up capital of the Company was 
more than Rs. 16 lakhs. Still we were in need of money. We applied for 
State Aid and the Government sanctioned Rs. 6 lakhs. 

President. —When did they sanction R,s. 6 lakhs? 

Mr. Venlcajee. —In 1926 and they paid only Rs. 4 lakhs to consolidate 
our debts and hand the mills as mortgage. Afterwards they were consider¬ 
ing the economic possibilities of this concern by sending two or three re¬ 
presentatives from the Department of Industries, During that period the 
mill was shut down and they were only paying the wages for the staff that 
were kept on. to keep the machinery in working order. After that they 
were trying to get rid of the mortgage and the liability of the Company 
by handing it to somebody. It was then that the shareholders of the Com¬ 
pany formed a new concern, “ the Andhra Paper Mills Company, Limited ” 
and to«k over the thing from them. It was during this short period of 
transition that they brought the thing into voluntary liquidation, because 
the new Company had to come into existence. 

President. —The Carnatic Paper Mills went into voluntary liquidation 
and the original .shareholders formed themselves into a new Company, the 
Andhra Paper Mills Company, Limited. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —What is the paid up share capital of the Andhra Paper 
Mills Company? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Rs. 6 lakhs, but the actual share capital is Rs. 11 lakhs. 

President. —What precisely is the actual paid up capital of the Andhra 
Paper Mills? What is the exact figure? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Rs. 6,49,227. 

President. —Approximately Rs. 65 - lakhs. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —But the nominal paid np share capital of the Company, that 
is to say the share capital of the Company which is entitled to dividend 
is about .R.S, 111 lakhs. ' 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —The difference between the paid np capital as it appears in 
the hooks and the actual paid up capital, viz., Rs, 6 i lakhs, that represents 
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the bonus capital, I think. That is the bonus capital which has been 
credited to the original shareholders of the Company who are now in the 
Andhra Paper Mills. 

Mr. Venleajee.—-Yes. 

President. —On that they are entitled to dividend. 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. 

President. —So that the actual cash which the Andhra Paper Mills Com¬ 
pany received was Rs. 6i lakhs from the shareholders. 

Mr. Venhajee. —^Yes. 

President. —Out of that Rs. 6i lakhs, how much did you pay for pur¬ 
chasing the mill f 

Mr, Venhajee. —Rs. 4,29,833. 

President. —^Rs. 4'29 lakhs, that was the payment you made for the 
purchase of the mill from Government. 

Mr. Venhajee. —^Yes. 

President. —Since then have you incurred any capital expenditure .P 

Mr. Venhajee. —^You mean towards machinerj^? 

President. —Machinery and buildings. 

Mr. Venhajee. —About Rs. 60,000. 

President. —That is to say about Rs. 49 lakhs is your fixed capital 
expenditure since you took over the mill. 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. 

President. —I take it the balance between 4‘9 lakhs and your actual 
paid up capital of Rs. 6^ lakhs represents stores, stocks and things of that 
sort. 

Mr. Venhajee. —And the amount spent during these 14 years. 

President. —It is practically working finance P 

Mr. Venhajee. —^Yes. 

President. —I should like to get a clear idea of the lay out and equip¬ 
ment of your plant. I will ask yon the points on which I want informa- - 
tion. At present you are equipped for the manufacture of pulp and paper 
from bamboo. 

Mr. Venhajee. —^Yes. 

President. —Can you explain how exactly in your present plant, as it is 
equipped at present, you carry on the mechanical treatment of bamboo^beiore 
digestion ? 

Mr. Venhajee. —There is one crusher and one chipper before the bamboo 
goes on to the digester. 

President. —By one crusher what do you mean? How many rolls are 
there ? 

Mr. Venhajee. —There are two sets of rolls. 

President. —Two pairs? 

Mr. Venhajee. —^Yes. 

President. —Bamboo passes through two pairs of rolls for the crushing 
process, 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. 

President. —Can you describe to me what exactly is the surface arrange¬ 
ments of your rolls? 

Mr. Venhajee. —The first is au ordinary horizontal grooved roll and the 
other one is a fluted grooved roll something like a star in the surface. 

President. —What has been your experience of these crushers? Do they 
function properly? 

Mr. Venhajee. —No, they don’t function properly. 

President. —What is the trouble? 
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Mr. Venkajee. —The trouble is that the first rolls which are horizontally 
grooTed should he grooved along the surface in the line of the circumference 
of these rolls. 

President. —What exactly is the difficulty that you experience with the 
present grooving? 

Mr. Venkajee- —The bamboo varies in its diameter, I mean, in its sectional 
diameter, and as it is fed into the crusher, there is an arrangement for 
the first rolls by which the top one will lift itself up by a spring as the 
bigger bamboo comes in and as it passes into it presses it down; there are 
the horizontal grooves which almost cut it at distances of 6 or 7 inches apart. 

President. —It cuts it? 

Mr. Venkajee. —It makes big notches. When bamhoo is passed into it— 
if the roll has got the fluted grooves along its surface—it makes a sort 
of notch all along the length of the bamboo. 3ut here the roll has got 
the horizontal grooves and makes big notches. (Explained with the help 
of a diagram.) 

President. —It doesn’t crush the bamboo along its whole length. 

Mr. Venkajee. —No. It cuts at a distance of 6" or 7" when it passes 
out of these rolls. 

President. —From the first pair it goes automatically into the second. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —What happens in the second? 

Mr. Venkajee. —It takes a zigzag course like a snake, because the surface 
will be angular at the end and the bamboo goes there and gets bent. 

President. —So that practically what it amounts to is that the crusher 
doesn’t crush. 

Mr. Venkajee. —No, it doesn’t. 

President. —It is entirely ineffective, 

Mr. Venkajee. —^That is wliy we have discarded it. 

President. —After the bamboo is passed through the two pairs of crushing 
rolls, then what happens? 

Mr. Venkajee. —It automatically goes into the chipper. 

President. —What happens in the chipper? Does it chip? 

Mr. Venkajee. —With this crusher as it is existing if bamboo passes 
through the crusher, the present chipper won’t function well, because it 
will always come in small pieces ready to fall down and when the knife 
touches the bamboo, the pieces that are made loose by the second set of 
rolls drop down. 

President. —That is to say when the bamboo is fed into the chipper, 
after passing through the crusher it is not sufficiently pressed against the 
knives to cut effectively, 

Mr. Venkajee. —(Explained with the help of a diagram.) 

President. —Bamboo is not able to press against the knives for the knife 
to chip properly so that the chipper doesn’t chip. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes, if the crusher is used. 

President. —Suppose you use no crusher, and you put the bamboo straight 
Into the chipper? 

Mr. Venkajee. —As we are doing now. 

President. —^Yes. Then the chipper performs its work. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes, 

President. —So that you have discarded your crusher? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. When Mr. Baitt came to examine our mill he 
suggested rolls with fluted grooves that are in existence in other mills. 

President. —How long ago did you purchase these crushers? 

Mr. Venkajee .—1920. 
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S‘re$ident,—Who designed the rolls? 

Mr. Venltajee. —Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company, 
Fresideni. —On what kind of model did they design 
Mr. Venkajee. —1 don’t know. 

President. —Was it modelled on a sugarcane crusher? 

Mr. Venkajee .—I don’t think so. 

President. —You have two sets of rolls and the sugarcane crusher has 
got two sets of rolls. 

Mr. Venkajee .—In the case of sugarcane crushers, the grooves are fluted 
as in ordinary bamboo crushers. 

President .—It was a crusher which was specially designed for bamboo. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes, so they wrote in the plan. The first time Mr. 
Raitt examined it he didn’t approve of it. Next time we started again 
when we had a chance, but as we could not manage to work it well, we 
stopped it. 

President .—^You put the bamboo straight into the chipper, chip it and 
then you pass the chipped bamboo into a screen. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —For cleaning and dusting,!’ 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —How does the screen work? 

Mr. Venkajee. —It works all right. It is only intended to remove any 
email particles adhering to the bamboo and also some fine dust goes down. 
President. —And from the screen it goes into the digesters? 

Mr. Venkajee. —It goes into the chip bin at the top of the digesters. 
President. —What happens there? 

Mr. Venkajee, —It is just like a .store room. 

President .—Chips are stored for the time being. 

Mr. Venkajee .—Yes into the chip bin suffieient for any numbef of 
digesters. 

President .—It is done automatically? 

Mr. Venkajee .—Yes from the bucket elevator. 

President .—From that bin you have a sort of oscillating chute. 

Mr. Venkajee .—We open it and let it into the digester. 

President .—As occasion arises you pass it from the bin into the digester? 
Mr. Venkajee .—Yes. 

President. —How many digesters have you? 

Mr. Venkajee .—Only one for the bamboo plant. 

President .—What sort of a digester is it? 

Mr. Venkajee .—Wood pulp digester. 

President .—Is it a stationary digester? 

BIr. Venkajee .—'Yes and a vertical digester. 

President .—What is the capacity of that? 

Mr. Venkajee .—2i tons of puli) o*" tons of bamboo. 

President .—What process of digestion do you follow? 

Mr. Venkajee .—We follow the sulphate process with a leaning towards 
fractional dige.stion. 

President .—Is it just a leaning? 

Mr. Venkajee .—^We follow the fractional system, but the temperatures, 
pressures and other things are quite different with us. 

President .—It is the sulphate process modified by the fractional method? 
BIr. Venkajee .—Yes. 
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(President. —How exactly does it work? You fill your digester witli 
chipped bamboo? 

Mr, Yenhajee. —And let in the white liquor. 

President. —You do the boiling in how many stages? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —In two stages. 

President. —The first boiling takes what time? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —Two hours. 

President. —^And the second boiling? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —4i hours. 

President. —Are you speaking from your experience of last year? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —From what we are doing now. 

President. —^What happens to your liquor? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —After the first boiling we allow it to run into another 
storage tank for the purpose of recovery. 

President. —^And the second liquor? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —We store it in another tank which is used in the next 
digester. 

President. —You store that for the next first digestion? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —For the next first digestion. 

President. —It has got to be reheated ? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —No, we have no arrangement for reheating it in tanks. 
So, we simply admit it into the digester. 

President. —What is the interval between one digestion and another? 

Mr. Yenkajee .—You mean complete digestion? 

President. —The only way i’l which you can use the second liquor is to 
admit it into the digester when the first digestion is complete and the 
second digestion begins. 

Mr. Yenkajee. —Yes. 

President. —Now the second digestion begins immediately after the first? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —Yes. 

President. —How long does the liquor remain in the tank before it goes 
into the digester for the second digestion? 

'Mr. Yenkajee. —It does not take much time. It takes about an hour 
To blow off the pulp takes about 20 minutes. After that, we wait about 
20 minutes to remove the lid and let in the chips. 

President. —You say that your first liquor is sent on to the recovery 
plant. 

Mr. Yenkajee, —Our recovery plant is not working now. 

President. —What is the arrangement that you have for recovery? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —We have at present on hand only two evaporators of 
what are called the double effect ev.aporators. They are of the Badger 
Webere type suitable for salting type operations and not suitable for the 
pulp and paper mill. We have called for estimates from Scott’s Evaporator 
Company, They have recommended us to erect evaporators on a triple effect 
basis. That is what the managing agents are considering. They want 
Rs. 9,000 f.o.b. London. 

President.—With the present double effect evaporator, the soda recovery 
plant does not function at all? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —It functions, but it does not function efificiently. 

President. —Can you tell approximately from your short experience what 
kind of percentage of recovery you get? 

Mr. Yenkajee. —We calculated the percentage, but we find that it is 
not worth calculating. What we got was about 20 per cent. 
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President, —From your present plant? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —What about the incinerator part of it? Has it got ample 

capacity ? _ . 

Mr. Venkajee. —There is enough capacity for it. 

President. —If your evaporators have sufficient capacity the incinerator 
would function separately. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President.—Ai present your soda recovery plant is ineffective? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Quite. 

President.—T\ia.t is as far as the pulp plant is concerned. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —Now I want to get some idea of the capacity of the pulp 
part of your plant as it stands at present. The crusher may be left out? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —Because it does not come into our present operations. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Quite. 

President. —What is the capacity of your chipper? 

Mr. Venkajee. —12 tons in 16 hours. 

President. —12 tons of bamboo in 16 hours? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say two shifts of 8 hours? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —12 tons of bamboo in two shifts of 8 hours? 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is how we work. 

President. —And the capacity of your digester is how much? 

Mr. Venkajee. —2i tons for every digestion. 

President. —Give it in terms of raw chipped bamboo? 

Mr. Venkajee.—5i tons; that is what we exactly put into the digester. 
President. —That is taking a period of 16 hours? 

Mr. Venkajee. —^No. For every digestion we put in 5| to 6 tons of 
chipped bamboo. 

President. —One digestions takes 7 hours? 

Mr. Venkajee. —8 hours. 

President.—yfhat I am trying to get at is this. Supposing your chiper 
was working 16 hours, the corresponding amount you could deal with in 
the same period for two digestions would he how many tons? 

Mr. Venkajee. —12 tons of bamboo and 5 tons of pulp. 

President. —So that it just balances? 

Mr. Venkajee.—We work it all right at that rate because so far we never 
worked the digester for 24 hours. 

President.—What about your duster? Is the capacity of that, sufficient 
for the digester on the one hand and chipper on the other? 

Mr. Venkajee. —It is all right. 

President,—Could we take 6 tons of bamboo on a shift of eight hours 
as the capacity of your pulp plant ? 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is of the chipper plant. 

President.—Taking the whole plant—taking your chipper, your screen 
and your digester which together form your pulp plant—it has sufficient 
capacity for dealing with 6 tons of bamboo in 8 hours? 

Mr. Venkajee. —^Yes. 

President.—Well now let us get to the paper section. We shall start 
from bleaching. 
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Mr. Venhajee. —Bleaching is done in the pulp section. 

President. —^You can arrange it as you like. For the purpose of this 
discussion, let us assume that the bleaching plant is part of the paper 
section. What is the capacity of your bleaching plant.? 

Mr. Venkajee. —The particular difficulty we had with the bleaching 
plant is the continuous tower system as designed by Stebbins Engineering 
and Manufacturing Company. Perhaps you have seen this tower system 
in some of the other mills. They made a mistake, as far as I can see, 
in Sending two towers only instead of a number of towers. We bleach pulp 
first in one tower, wash it into the other. It is there finally bleached and 
washed back into the first tower instead of allowing it to go forward in 
a continuous manner. The present method reduces our output terribly. 

President. —As it is equipped at present what do you consider to be 
the capacity of the bleaching plant? 

Mr. Venkajee. —In every four hours we turn out tons of pulp. 

President.- —tons of bleached pulp? 

Mr, Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —That is in how many hours? 

Mr, Venkajee. —In four hours. 

President. —Take your beaters. What is the capacity of your beaters? 
By the way, how many beaters have you? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Two. 

President.—With an aggregate capacity of how much? 

Mr. Venkajee. —1,000 lbs. 

President. —The two together have a capacity of 1,000 lbs. What about 
the paper machine? 

Mr, Venkajee. —It is capable of producing 5 tons a day. That is the 
maximum capacity of the machine per day. 

President.—That is the ma.ximum declared capacity of the paper machine? 

Mr. Venkajee, —Yes. 

President. —Five tons in eight hours? 

Mr. Venkajee. —In 24 hours. 

President.—What is the capacity in 24 hours of your beaters? 

Mr. Venkajee. —The beaters’ capacity varies according to the stuff we 
put into it. 

President. —^About one-fourth of that? 

Mr. Venkajee .—The two small beaters can give enough pulp for four 
tons of paper in 24 hours. We have actually made four tons. 

President. —^Would your beaters be able to turn out enough pulp |or 
feeding the paper machine to the extent of four tons in 24 hours? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. We can get it with a little admixture of broke. 

President. —Supposing your beaters and your paper machine were able 
to deal with 4 tons in 24 hours, would you be able to get that amount of 
pulp bleached in your bleaching plant? 

Mr. Venkajee. —^More than that we can do. It is only 4 tons that is 
needed on the paper section. We can get four tons in nearly ten hours time. 

President. —Well then, the capacity of the paper machine may be taken, 
for practical purposes as 4 tons? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —And all the accessories of the paper machine, vis., beaters, 
bleachers and so on are adequate for a capacity of four tons. 

Mr. Venkajee. —^Yes. 

President. —And then ydur total pnlp capacity you give as 12 tons of 
bamboo, is not that right? 
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Mr, Venkajee, —Yes. 

President. —That is about 5 tons of pulpP 
Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President, —So that you have a capacity of 6 tons of pulp a day and 
four tons of paper a day. Is that right.** 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is the present working capacity of the mills. 
President. —That per year is 1,500 tons of pulp and 1,200 tons of paper? 
Mr. Venkajee, —Yes. 

President. —With practically no arrangement for soda recovery? 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is so. 

President.' —You said that you are using the sulphate process? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —In what proportion do you use? 

Mr. Venkajee. —60 of caustic soda and 40 of sodium sulphide. 

President. —The two together forming what proportion on bamboo? 

Mr. Venkajee. —18 per cent, on bamboo. 

President.— these theoretical figures it 
Mr. Venkajee. —Actual figures. 

President.—Mow much exactly did you produce last year? 

Mr. Venkajee. —You mean bamboo pulp? 

President. —Bamboo pulp and paper. 

Mr. Venkajee. —166 tons of paper in one year and 54 tons of bamboo pulp. 
President. —You made up the deficiency by imported pulp? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes, and paper cuttings. 

President. —Why didn’t you try and make enough pulp for 156 tons 
of paper ? 

Mr, Venkajee. —The difficulty about pulp is first of all in regard to the 
question of recovery. It would cost us quite a lot as long as we don’t 
recover. 

President. —The arrangements have not been perfected yet? 

Mr. Venkajee. —No. The recovery arrangement is not perfected yet. 
Still we were anxious to manufacture bamboo pulp and we did as much 
as we could. 

President. —156 tons was your output in 1930-31? 

Mr, Venkajee. —Yes, 

President, —Since Mdrch 1931 have you been producing on a bigger 
scale? What has been your monthly output since March? 

Mr. Venkajee. —About only 20 tons a month on an average. 

President. —That is your average output of paper? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —What is your average output of pulp? 

Mr. Venkajee. —About 8 tons a month. 

President. —The balance being made up by imported pulp largely? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes, and paper cuttings. 

President. —More imported pulp than paper cuttings? 

Mr. Venkajee. —During this time w'e made a little more from paper 
cuttings. 

President. —When you get imported pulp in Rajahmnndry where do you 
land it ? 

Mr. Venkajee. —At Cocanada, 

President. —You directly import it and have it landed at Cocanada? 

Mr. Venkajee. — Yas, 
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President. —When did you buy last? 

Mr. Venkajee. —We have six monthly contracts. 

President. —When was the contract made? 

Mr. Venkajee. —In 1930. 

President.—At what price? 

Mr. Venkajee. —^At £15 a ton (c. i. f. Cocanada). 

President. —What is the distance from Cocanada to Bajahmundry r 
Mr. Venkajee. —About 48 miles by road and 66 miles by canal. 

President. —What does it cost you to transport? 

Mr. Venkajee.—About Bs. 5 per ton. 

President. —So that the pulp that you are using now coat you Bs. 200P 
Mr, Venkajee. —Bs. 220 a ton delivered at the mill. 

President. —Where do you get your other materials? 

Mr. Venkajee. —We get caustic soda, sodium sulphide, bleaching powder 
and chlorine from the Imperial Chemical Industries. 

President. —That is to say actually you buy them in Madras? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —At what price do you get the caustic soda at the mills? 

Mr, Venkajee. —Bs. 14 a cwt. at Bajahmundry including railway freight. 
President. —And your sodium sulphide? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Bs. 8-8-0 a cwt. landed at the mill. 

President. —And bleaching powder? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Bs. 9-6-0 a cwt. 

President. —That is more or less standard bleaching powder? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —All these are im];)oi'ied material? 

Mr. Venkajee.—Yos. 

President.—What about the materials that you obtain locally? 

Mr. Venkajee. —We get rosin from Jalal and Company in Northern India, 
and alumina ferric slabs from the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works, Calcutta, and China Clay from Singhbhiim. 

President.—Is it of good quality? 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is all right for us. 

President.—Vfbat does the China Cla,y cost you delivered at the mill? 
Mr. Venkajee. —Bs. 90 per ton. We pa,y Bs. 45 per ton f. o. r. their 
station. 

President. —The railway freight you give us is Bs. 42? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —What did you say was the freight on rosin? 

Mr. Venkajee. —The total cost delivered at the mills is Bs. 350 per ton. 
President. —That i.3 a.s far as the auxiliary materials are concerned. 
Where do you get your coal from? 

Mr. Venkajee. —We get the major portion of it from Bengal, 

President. —What kind of coal is this that you use? What price do you 
pa,y at pitsmouth? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Prom Bs, 4-8-0 to Bs. 6-8-0 at pitsmouth. 

President. —What freight do you pay on coal? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Freight comes up to nearly Bs. 10; it cost us I think 
Bs. 15 to 16 per ton in the mill including unloading and everything. 
President. —What is the total consumption of coal per ton of paper? 

Mr. Venhajee.-^You mean per ton of paper without pulp making? 
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Frcxideiit. —What I want is joui- consumption of coal per ton of paper 
that you have made out of your own pulp. 

Mr. Venkajee. —6 tons of coal. 

President, —So that the freight on coal is Es. 60 per ton of paper f 

Mr. I'«n/cQjee.—That is right, including pulp making. 

Prcsideni. —Why don’t you try coal from the nearer area.® 

Mr. Venkajee. —AVe wrote to Singarcui asking them if they would reduce 
the freight. 

President. —Suppiose you got coal from Singaroni what freight would 
you pay® 

Mr, Venkajee. —If they only reduce the freight the wliole thing would 
come to about Rs. 0 per ton. 

Presuleni. —Supposing the exi.sting schedule of coal freight was applied 
to coal despatched from Singareni to your mills what would be the freight? 

Mr. Venkajee. —It would practically cost us the same as it costa us for 
coal from Bengal. 

President. —^And Singareni coal is actually inferior? 

Mr. Venkajee. —It is not as good as Bengal coal. 

President. —Compared with Bengal coal, Singareni coal has a lower 
calorific value? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. I oul.y got this information from people who are 
using tliis coal in the Nixam’s Dominion. 

President. —So that as things stand at present it is hotter for yon to 
get coal from Bengal paying freight at the rate of Bs. 10 per ton? 

Mr. Venkajee, —That is so. 

President, —What was .your cost in lO.TO-31? You made 156 tons of 
paper out of which about o4 tons of pulp were made in your own plant. 
Would you be able to tell us wiiat it cost you to make one ton of paper 
and one ton of pulp ? 

Mr. Venkajee.- I only made a rougli e.stiination, but it is not our official 
figure, and it approximately cost us excluding deiircciation, commission 
and other things. 

President. —Omit depreciation, interest on capital, interest on working 
capital, managing agency charges and take simply the exisenditure at tlie 
works. 

Mr. T c/i/.ujVe.—-Rs. 40G a ton of finished paper with all the miscellaneous 
raw materials and bamhoo pulp, on the basis of our working last year. 

President. —That is to say, taking yonv raw material as comprising 
bamboo and imported pulp and paper cuttings, taking the furnish in that 
proportion you get a works cost of Rs. 406 per ton of paper. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. -Have you au.v apiJioximalc estimate of the cost of bamboo 
pulp as distinct from paper? 

Mr, Venkajee. —I tbink it cost us Rs. 220 without recoverj' owing to the 
low outturn realised from the digesters. 

President.- -Air dry or bone dr.v? 

Mr, Venkajee. — That is air dry. 

President. —How did yon make your allocations? 

Mr. Venkajee. —We took the exact chemicals used on it. 

President. —Can you tell us, for example, the value of steam that goes 
into the pulp plant as distinct from the paper plant? 

Mr. Venkajee. —There is a difficulty to allocate steam like that. 

President. —.4rc your labour charges in the pulp plant directly charged? 

Mr. Venkajee.--Ycs. 
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President. —This pulp cost of Bs. 220 that you give, on what price of 
l>amboo is that based? 

Mr, Venhajee. —^Rs, 20 a ton delivered at the mill. 

President. —That is the price at which you actually got it? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. 

President. —^Wliere do you get your bamboo from? 

Mr. Venhajee. —^From the Gokavaram forest. 

President. —How far is it from your mills P 

Mr. Venhajee. —12 miles. 

President. —Is it brought by river?' 

Mr. Venhajee. —By double bullock cart. 

President. —Have you any lease over that area? 

Mr. Venhajee. —No. 

President. —You get it from contractors? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. 

President. —I understand from your replies that there was an enquiry 
conducted by the Madras Government on your behalf about the forest re¬ 
sources of the Rekapalli area? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. 

President. —That enquiry was conducted in different areas? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. 

President, —How far is Rekapalli from Rajahmundry? 

Mr, Venhajee .—About 50 miles. 

President. —And the other is 12 miles? 

Mr, Venhajee. —Yes, but we are getting bamboo from 18 miles up the 
river. 

Mr. Boag .—18 miles above your mill? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. 

President. —^If you got your bamboo from Rekapalli they would be rafted 
4own ? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. 

President.—'What is the figure which the Forest Officer who investigated 
this gave as the available supply? I understand Mr. Master’s estimate on 
a five-year rotation was over 20,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Venhajee. —This survey was undertaken by Mr. Master with a view 
to ascertain whether the Rekapalli hill reserves could supply 10,000 tons 
of bamboo annually to the Carnatic Paper Mills and his conclusions are as 
follows;—“The Rekapalli Hill reserve is capable of yielding 10,000 tons 
of bamboo annually at an average cost of Rs. 17 per ton if bamboos were 
exploited through the agency of contractors or Rs. 15-8-0 per ton if ex¬ 
ploited departmentally by the company. The cost per ton includes all 
charges the writer can think of and if any charge of a minor nature should 
arise later on it can be amply met from the above rates only. To make the 
company’s position more secure as far as the supply of bamboo is con¬ 
cerned, further exploitable areas as suggested in the last paragraph of 
section 8 should be tapped after constructing all necessary outlets and redis¬ 
tributing such extra areas between the two felling series after duly consider¬ 
ing the yield. This is a simple matter and any District Forest Officer can 
do it on the same lines as proposed in the report.” 

President. —Mr. Master’s estimate of the cost at which bamboo can be 
delivered at the mill from the Rekapalli area is Rs. 17? 

Mr. Venhajee. —^Yes, if done through contractors and Rs. 15-8-0 if done 
through the paper mill itself, but he does not advise it in the report. 

President. —Actually you have been able to get it at Rs. 20 per ton? 

Mr, Venhajee, —^Yes. 
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President, —So that on these survey figures you have an available supply 
of 20,000 tons which you can get at the mills at not more than Rs. 20 
per ton ? 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is right. 

Mr. Bahimtoolo. —Were you in any way connected with the Carnatic Mills? 

Mr. Fcrifcojee.—Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.--You were in that mill since it started in 1920-21.^ 

Mr. Venkajee. —1 joined them when they started construction of the 
building in 1921. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —-The called tip capital of the Company is Us. 9,72,0(X)? 

I am now talking of the Andhra Paper Company. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Whereas yon actually got cash, Rs. 6,49,000. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The reason was that you had to give Rs. 40 premium 
BO to say to the people who were holding shares in the Carnatic Paper Mills? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I take it you have seen the detailed scheme for ro- 
organising your mill by Pehra Dun people. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you taken any particular action on that? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yea. I will read the last paragraph of their report on 
page 24. “ Until the requisite capital is raised and the erection of machi¬ 

nery, buildings, etc., necessary for the above output is completed, manu¬ 
facture of paper at the mill should he continued. With the existing plant 
production of about li tons only is possible. This would put the firm to 
a net loss of nearly Rs. 60 per day. To stop this loss, the production of 
paper must he rai.sed as quickly as possible to tbc maximum output of the 
existing paper machine, vn., 2^ to 3 toms per day. A capital expenditure 
of nearly one lakh of rupees will be required for this purpose. The firm 
can ijrobably get together thus amount ea.sil,v and should, therefore, lose 
no time in c.srrying out additions and alterations necessary to equip the 
mill for the above output (.21—3 tons). They should particularly expedite 
the construction of a settling tank and residential quarters for the staff 
and .so on.” Following up the recommendations, tie have now come to 
the stage of producing 3 tons a day. 

Mt. Bahimtoola. —1 was particularly referring to tho various alterations 
suggested by them in the existing machinery. 

Mr. Venkajee. —We have carried out all the necessary alterations that 
they have pointed out. Tho next thing that we should get is the second 
paper machine. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- -J)id you ask the Dehra Uun people to submit to you 
this report after personal visit by them? 

Mr. Venkajee. —I think we did. T was in England at that time, but I 
know Mr. Bhargaya came to Rajahraundry and examined the mills when I 
was in England. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You said Mr. Raitt also paid a visit to your mill. 

Mr. Venkajee.—Yes, in I923'24 at the instance of tho Madras Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Bahimfonla .—The Madras Government promised Rs. 6 lakhs to the 
Carnatic Paper Mills, hut actually gave Rs. 4 lakhs based on the report 
submitted by Mr. Raitt. 

3It. Venkajee.- -Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it. a fact that you have abandoned the use of the 
crusher, because of the triangular ehape of the grooves which didn’t produce 
any crushing eircct ? 
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Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

Mr. jRahimtoola-—Are you using the chipper as a substitute? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are already aware that the Dehra Dun people 
have recommended, instead of crusher and chipper, another kind of chipper 
capable of chipping 25 tons of bamboo per day. Have you installed this or 
have you placed an order ? 

Mr. Venkajee. —We made enquiries about the disintegrator and that was 
not suitable for us. Then there was the arrangement made by Mr. Haitt 
to order rollers with fluted grooves from Massey and Company and they 
wanted about Rs. 12,000 if I remember right. We are waiting for the 
adjustment of finances one after another. With the money on hand we 
ordered the new beater, because our outturn was getting too low. 

President. —What is the kind of enquiry you made about these disinte¬ 
grators? Dehra Dun people are experimenting with bone disintegrator. 

Mr. Venkajee. —I don’t know what they are doing. When I was in 
Dehra Dun they had ordinary rollers with fluted grooves. 

President. —We were told in Dehra Dun that they were trying the ex¬ 
periment of disintegrating bamboo on a bone disintegrator. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes, I heard about it, but I have not seen it myself. 

President. —That is not a matter on which you enquired. 

Mr. Venkajee. —After Mr. Bhargava left Rajahmundry the management 
made some enquiries about disintegrators and how I came to know about it 
was, that after 1 joined service here I asked them and they said they made 
enquiries and were told that they were not suitable. 

President. —Who told you? 

Mr. Venkajee. —The then General Manager of our mill. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have stated that the time required in the digester 
plant for cooking is 2 hours for the first and about 6 hours for the second 
altogether about 8 hours, whereas in the report it is stated that the cycle 
of digestion would require altogether 10 to 11 hours. 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is only when continuous digestion is not done. We 
wait for some time after the first digestion is over, All that we mean is 
that the minimum time in which this can be done is 8 hours. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say the maximum output of your machinery is 
5 tons of paper. 

Mr. Venkajee.—That is the stated capacity of the makers. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That has not been found by the Dehra Dun people 
who examined it. 

Mr. Venkajee. —The Dehra Dun people always said that it is 3 tons, 
but I say it i,s 4 tons as we did it practically. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means you can produce 4 tons in spite of the 
fact your experts say that you can only produce 3 tons. 

Mr. Venkajee. —That was the opinion based on the use of wood pulp 
and using it directly in the beaters. When Mr. Bhargava visited and 
expressed that opinion that only 3 tons could be made he did not take into 
consideration using the kollargang below which I used afterwards and 
brought down the time taken by the beater greatly to get the machine 
going with the supply of beaten stuff. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you brought this to the notice of the Dehra 
Dnn people? 

Mr. Venkajee. —I don’t exactly remember, I am in correspondence with 
them, but I don’t know if I brought this to the notice of Mr. Bhargava. I 
wrote to him that we were working 24 hours, 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —As regards the price per ton of bamboo delivered at 
the mill you have stated that at present it is Rs. 20 but you hope to get 
down to Rs. 18. 
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Mr. Venhajee. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—It is also true that you can of your own accord with¬ 
out the contract system bring down the price to Rs. 18. 

Mr. Vcnkajee .—Even on ordinary loose purchase as we are doing it, we 
are getting at Rs. 120 per 1,000.' Since we stopped that, these contractors 
are hanging on us and they told me that they would give it at Rs. 100 per 
1,000. That came to Rs. 17. 

Mr, Bahimloola .—Can you account for this drop? 

Mr. yenkajee .—Contractors take lease of the crops and they sometimes 
hnd no sale for bamboo. Further the timber market is very dull this year. 

President .—What is the kind of bamboo that you use? 

Mr. Venhajee. — Strictus. 

President.-—Maw many stems do you take per ton? 

iUr. Venkajee .—6 tons per 1,000. The one we are having is a very heavy 
bamboo. 

President .—What is the amount of moisture in the bamboo for which you 
pay Rs. 20? 

Mr. Venkajee .—25 per cent, moisture. 

President .—The bamboo for which Mr. Master estimated a price of Rs. 17 
also contained 20 per cent, moisture. 

Mr. Venkajee .—That would be a bit drier. It will be cut and laid on 
the river bed for a long time and wait for the coming of the river flood 
and rafted down the river when it i.s in flood. With reference to Mr. 
Master’s statement about bamboo containing not less than 20 per cent, 
moisture, here is a statement of bamboos purchased from those forests at 
Polavaram, 18 miles from Rajahmundry and rafted down the river. That 
has come to 22i per cent, dryage. That is the percentage of moisture as 
.experienced by us. 


Statement showing the weights of different Bamboos at the Mills’ yard. 
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President. —You can take it at least at 20 per cent, moisture. 

Mr. Venhajee. —It will be in all the bamboos. We only purchase on that 
general basis. We don’t take whatever weight the contractor gives. 

Mr. Boag. —^You say you can turn out 4 tons of paper a day. Actually 
you are only turning out 20 tons a month y 
Mr. Venhajee. —^Yes, just at present. 

Mr. Boag. —Why? 

Mr. Venhajee. —That is because we have not sufficient finances to keep 
the mill going, 

Mr. Boag. —It is simply due to lack of capital? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes and nothing else. 

Mr. Boag. —What does that mean? Does the mill work only for a, week 
every month? 

Mr. Venhajee. —It happens this way. It works from morning 6 to evening. 

6. It works like the Dehra Dun plant and then it stops. 

Mr. Boag. —Even so if you are working 12 hours a day every day, you 
surely ought to be turning out more than 20 tons a month. 

Mr. Venhajee.- —There is not enough finance to keep all things in readiness. 
President. —Mr. Boag’s question is when you work, you work 12 hours at 
a time. 

Mr. Venhajee. —Sometimes we don’t work at all being forced to stop for 
so many reasons. 

President. —For several days you don’t work at all. 20 tons a month 
represents how many days work? 

Mr. Venhajee. —6 to 10 days. Even that is spread over a period of 30 
days. 

Mr. Boag. —You are simply playing at the business at present. 

Mr. Venhajee. —That is due to want of capital. Even last month I sent 
them an estimate for running the whole mill at S tons capacity. They say 
they are expecting money. I want so many tons of clay, rosin, etc. They 
say “ we are waiting for money ”. It is just the capital trouble. We had 
only Rs. 6 lakhs from the shareholders and during the first one year of 
operation wo had the trouble of experimenting with this plant and that 
plant and then the Dehra Dun people came in and they tried two or three 
experiments, 

Mr. Boag. —You say that you have been in this mill since the building 
was put up. 

Mr. Venhajee.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —^Wliy .should it be necessary still to be experimenting? You 
have been working in the mill for 10 years. 

Mr, Venhajee. —When I started, I started more as an apprentice fitter 
cooly. Those 10 years are only years of practical training. 

Mr. Boag. —That has been so to speak your education period. 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes, I was in the mill or a few^ years. Then I was 
sent to Dehra Dun for training. After that I returned back to the mill. 
Then the mill was shut down. Then the Government of Madras sent me to 
foreign countries. Before I returned, Mr. Bhargava came and examined 
the mill and started some experiments. 

Mr. Boag. —^When you are speaking about the plant, you say some of it, 
especially the crusher was not suitable. 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Mr. Raitt visited the mill soon after the crusher was bought 
and condemned it. On whose advice was it originally bought? Do you know 
that ? 

Mr. Venhajee. —I could not tell you exactly on whose advice it was bought,. 
It was purchased from Stehhins Engineering and Manufacturing Company, 
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Mr. JSoaff.—They designed the whole plant? 

Mr. Venliajee. —Yes. 

President. —Did they send out a representative to India? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes, two representatives. 

President. —When was it? 

Mr. 'Fenfcajee.—-In 1921 Mr. Powers came here. He stayed till 1922 
.and then went away. In 1923 Mr. E. P. Wood came and left the place in 
1925. 

Mr. Boag. —Did these people oome out to erect the mill? 

Mr. Venkajee. —^Mr. Powers wa,s an Erecting Engineer and Mr. Wood 
was the Chemical Engineer under whom I was an assistant and he tried 
the crusher. I know he didn’t like it very much. I was then only an 
assistant and I could not say anything further on that subject to him. 

Mr. Boag. —You say you are now getting bamboo from Gokavaram? 

Mr. Penfcajee.—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Does that come from Government forests ? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Sometimes from the Government and sometimes from the 
private forests. It has got so many divisions and some is owned by the 
Jlajah of Pithapuram, 

Mr. Boag. —It is both Government and private. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

Mr, Boag. —Have you any idea of the quantity of bamboo available 
there P 

Mr. Venkajee. —About the Gokavaram forests I don’t think there has 
been any survey or any special officer deputed to say anything about it. 
Here is a letter from Mr. D. T. Barry, Acting Conservator of Forests to 
the Managing Director of the Carnatic Paper Mills, Limited, dated 7th 
October, 1924. He says; “ Attempts have been made to collect information 
from private traders on the points mentioned by you but I am not suffi¬ 
ciently sure of the reliability of the information to allow it to be issued. 
The contractor’s figures regarding the number of bamboos removed are not 
reliable and do not show the weight of the bamboos either air dried or green. 
Bambusa Arundinacea (Mullam Bongu) is about 4 times as heavy as 
Dendrocalamus strictus, so I presume you will try and use as much as 
possible of the former; besides most of the latter species have flowered and 
died during the last 3 years. I anticipate that you will have to get some 
of the bamboos from the Gokavaram and Peddapur ranges and from the 
Papikonda hills of Polavaram Range ”. So it is only a rough estimate and 
not a detailed survey. 

President. —As regards your proposals for the future, you want an exten¬ 
sion of the protection now granted to the Paper Industry? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Our submission is for the continuance of protection as 
it is at present and also for the inclusion of M. G. Kraft paper in the 
protective scheme. 

President. —We will come to the Kraft paper later on. You want the 
protective duty of one anna a lb. on writing and printing papers to be 
continued for a period of 15 years? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —You want also the duty to be levied on M. G. Kraft paper, 
both genuine and imitation? 

Mr. Venkajee. —On Kraft, Browns, Manillas and others. 

President. —In addition to that you want an import duty on wood pulp? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —^You are not in a position to say at what rate the duty should 
be fixed? 

Mr. Venkajee. —On wood pulp, you mean? 
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President. —Yes. 

Mr. Venhajee. —I would like to leave that matter to the Board for this 
reason. When I speak to you on this point about wood pulp, I would request 
you' not to take the figures of the Andhra Mills, because our outturn has 
been very poor but take into consideration the industry as a whole. The 
wood pulp being admitted into India at a cheaper rate, the Managing 
Agents would be averse to manufacture any costly stuff. 

President. —Supposing we decided to accept your suggestion about the 
import duty on wood pulp and we determined the measure of protection on 
the basis of costs attained by some of the bigger mills in this part of India, 
■would that suit you? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. You cannot take our figures. I would ask you 
to take the cost of production of mills using grass and bamboo and bring the 
wood pulp to that level. 

President. —Supposing it happened that after making reasonable esti¬ 
mates both on the price side and on the cost side it was found that there was 
no room for any protection; supposing the facts did not call for any protec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Venhajee. —You mean the cost of production of Indian pulp is 
■equivalent to the cost of the imported pulp? 

President. —Supposing that was the position? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Then, I would have to withdraw. 

President. —You would withdraw? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. On a production of 160 tons, I am not basing my 
■argumente for any protection! 

President. —Assuming on the facts it was found that a protective duty 
was necessary on imported pulp, do you want that duty to be introduced 
straightway? Supposing the Tariff Board decides to. recommend the con¬ 
tinuance of protection and in addition to that the Tariff Board says there 
should be a duty on imported pulp and the whole of our proposals come before 
the Legislature in, let us say, March 1932 and the proposals become law on 
the 1st of April, would you like the import duty on wood pulp to be made 
effective from the 1st of April 1932? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Provided that you take guarantees from the Indian 
mills that they are trying to increase the production of their own pulp. 

President. —Supposing we did take guarantees? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Then, it should start as early as possible. 

President. —Supposing the guarantors failed to fulfil their guarantees and 
the duty was in force—supposing there were eight mills and only four of 
them fulfilled and the others failed, what would you do under those conditions ? 

Mr. Venhajee. —I take it that there will be a proportionate increase in 
the duty on paper. 

President. —Your point was that if we decided to levy an import duty on 
wood pulp it was necessary, before introducing the duty, that the principal 
paper mills should be asked to give guarantees that they would develop the 
use of bamboo. Is not that the point? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. There is another point and that is there must be 
a proportionate increase in the duty on writing and printing papers. 

President. —You want a compensatory duty on paper? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes, it has to be done; otherwise the cost of paper is 
Immediately raised. 

President. —If we decided to levy a duty of say Rs. 60 a ton on imported 
pulp, what kind of duty do you want on paper? 

Mr. Venhajee. —That much difference in the price. Suppo,sing the wood 
pulp is coming in at a certain price and the cost of the bamboo pulp is 
higher. 
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President. —W© compare the two prices and find that the rate of duty on. 
wood pulp is Rs. 50 a ton. If Rs. 50 a ton is the rate of duty on imported 
pulp, what do you consider would be a fair estimate of the compensatory 
duty on paper ? 

Mr, Venkajee. —Thi.s Rs. 50 will have to show itself in the paper. 

President. —The duty is Rs. 140 a ton and therefore you want 
Rs. 140+Rs. 60=Rs. 190. 

Mr. Venhajee. —I don’t quite follow the point. My point is this. As 
long as you do not allow the manufactui-er to use the cheap pulp coming 
into India and force him to use the indigenous pulp, his cost will be increased 
at the rate of Rs. 50 per ton of pulp consumed and therefore he must he 
compensated to that extent in his price for paper. 

President, —I understand the argument and for the moment I am accept¬ 
ing the general line of reasoning for the sake of argument. Supposing we 
decided to recommend a duty of Rs. 50 per ton on imported pulp, what 
do you consider would he the corresponding rate of additional duty which 
should be placed on paper in order to compensate the manufacturer for his 
increased cost of wood pulp? 

Mr. Venhajee.—'ahc same amount which would give a small percentage of 
loss for the loss of pulp when converted to paper. 

Presideiht .—At present the duty is Rs. 140 on printing and writing 
papers. Supposing the Tariff Board decided to recommend the continuance 
of the duty and at the same time a duty of Rs. 50 per ton on imported pulp 
and taking your view of the ease the Tariff Board decided to add another 
R.S, 50 to Rs. 140 to compensate the manufacturer for the increased cost of 
wood pulp, would anybody u.se anything but imported pulp.*’ 

Mr. Venhajee. —But wo have taken the guarantee for the increased pro¬ 
duction of pulp from the Indian Mills. 

President. —You get a protection of Rs. 190 a ton on paper. It would, 
therefore be worth while for you to buy imported pulp at the duty paid 
price and yet make your paper at a profit? 

Mr. Venhajee. —But there is the possibility of the Indian pulp being 
produced at the same rate and also at a cheaper rate in course of time. 

President. —If you take the Rajalimundry mill, you cannot find enough 
money to buy your rosin, much less money for all the capital extensions 
that you need? 

Mr. Venhajee.—I would request you to leave the Rajalimundry mill alone 
for this particular point. 

President. —Supposing it was possible for you to buy imported pulp and 
put it through your paper machine and sell your paper at a price which 
correspond.s to a price including the duty of Rs. 190, would you ever put 
yourself to the trouble of erecting a bamboo pulp plant? 

Mr, Venhajee. —^We will not. But you will take the guarantee even from 
the Rajahmundry mill that if a duty on wood pulp is levied, within a 
certain number of years—say 3 or 4 years—they should be ready to increase- 
the pulp capacity of the mill and manufacture so many thousand tons of: 
pulp per annum more than what they are producing. 

President. —If you did not, would Government have a right of action: 
against you? 

Mr. Venhajee. —They would have to cancel the duty. 

President. —Supposing 7 other mills are doing their best and you are the 
only offender? 

Mr. Venhajee. —^You will take the majority into consideration and decide 
the question. 

President. —It is a simple proposition! 

Mr. Venhajee. —If I give you my production cost as Rs. 450 per tom 
of paper, you won’t take that as the average of the whole lot. 
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Presideni.—Thia is joxir considered proposal that a duty on wood pulp is 
io be introduced and administered on these lines? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes, with a proportionate increase in the duty on paper. 

President. —That is to say, the whole amount of the duty on paper should 
be increased by the duty on pulp? 

Mr. Venkajee. —I am not quite clear on the exact amount. I would not 
!»ay the duty should be increased by the same amount. 

President. —If it is not the same, what do you fancy? Tell me that. 

Mr. Venkajee. —I thought that this point would be better dealt with by 
The Tariff Board who know more about these things during enquiry than 
myself. ' 

President. —I will tell you a suggestion which has been made to us in 
this connection. It has been suggested that an import duty on wood pulp 
should be introduced subject to the following conditions; first, that a 
certain period of time should be allowed for existing mills to organise 
themselves for the larger use of bamboo pulp. Therefore if the duty is 
sanctioned, it should be regarded in the nature of a deferred duty which 
• does not come into operation till a specified date, that is till the end of 
March 1934. Up to March 1934, all the existing mills would be allowed 
■to import wood pulp at a rate corresponding to the average of their previous 
three years’ consumption, and then from April 1984, the consumption of 
wood pulp that would be allowed free of duty would be reduced annually 
by 20 per cent., until at last they get a permanent allowance of 25 per cent, 
•of imported wood pulp free of duty. Does that meet with your approval? 

Mr. Venkajee. —I think that would be very good. If some time is allowed 
to the mills to adjust their machinery, it would be very good. As regards 
the question of 20 per cent, and such other things, I would leave it to the 
Tariff Board to decide on comparative merits. 

President. —You are the people concerned. I want to know what your 
■view is. Do the free allowances recommended in that scheme commend 
themselves to you? That is to say you will be allowed to import free of 
.duty up to the average of the previous three years’ consumption till Slst 
March, 1934 and in 1934-35 you will be allowed to import duty free 80 per 
■ cent., in 1935-36, 60 per cent., in 1936-37, 40 per cent, and then only 25 
per cent, and the 25 per cent, will be a permanent fiee allowance. Does 
-that schedule meet with your approval? 

Mr. Venkajee.. —I have no objection to that. 

President. —Supposing we worked the duty on that basis and as regards 
the compensatory duty required, the free allowance starts with 100 per cent, 
and ends with 25 per cent. Approximately you would say that the average 
is 60 per cent. It is not an exact arithmetical calculation. If that schedule 
■were in operation, the assumption would be that over a period of six 
•or seven years, the mills would be using about 60 per cent, of imported pulp. 

Mr. Venkajee. —I follow that. 

President. —One assumption that you have to make in order to work 
out a definite proposal is that manufacturers would be tempted to make 
the utmost possible use of the free allowance. 

Mr. Venkajee. —They will always do that. 

President. —We assume that over the whole period they would be using 
an average of 50 per cent, of the total output of paper, because 50 per cent, 
would be made of imported pulp for that period. 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —For argument’s sake, we suggest Rs. 50 as the duty on 
-imported pulp per ton. Bs. 50 per ton of pulp would mean per ton of 
paper Rs. 66. Since only half the output for the period is made of imported 
pulp half this figure, viz., Bs. 27i is the additional compensatory duty that 
you require on paper. Assuming that the Tariff Board decided to recom¬ 
mend the continuance of the present duty of Rs. 140 per ton on paper, to 
that you would have to add a duty of Rs, 27^ to compensate the manufao- 
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turer for the increased cost of pulp. That would mean a duty of Rs. 167}, 
Does that scheme meet with your approval? 

Mt. Venkajee. —It will work nicely. 

President. —Do you think that your company would approve of a scheme 
on those lines? 

Mt. Venkajee. —Yes. We would like to place before the Tariff Board the 
national point of view. At one time, there was an idea of closing the pulp 
section completely because it was costing us a good deal more to manufacture 
bamboo pulp. Our customers always ask us whether our paper is made from 
bamboo and if we say that it is made of foreign pulp, they ask us to take 
it away. So, we want the Tariff Board to give us the pep. 

President. —Does this give you enough pep? 

Mr. Venkajee.^ —Yea. 

President. —On the facts disclosed if a duty of Rs. 140 is still required 
and if the compensatory duty is calculated on those lines, so far as your mills 
are concerned, you would not object? 

Mr. Venkajee. —No. 

President. —Have you made an estimate of the capital expenditure that 
would be required if you were to put into operation all the extensions that 
you propose? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Rs. 10 lakhs. 

President. —If you expended Rs, 10 lakhs that would bring your paper 
capacity to how much? 

Mr. Venkajee. —14 tons. 

President. —And a corresponding pulp capacity. Would you be able to 
get a sufficiently well balanced plant with a total production of 14 tons 
a day on an additional expenditure of Rs. 10 lakhs? 

Mr. Venkajee. —14 tons of bamboo pulp and 14 tons of paper on the 
machine; I think we can balance all right. 

President.—What is the proposal of your company with regard to addi¬ 
tional finance? 

Mr. Venkajee.—They have been trying to raise a debenture loan, but 
the money market is very tight; they also tried some of these financiers round 
about the place, but the trouble is this financial depression. 

President. —Supposing on a review of the facts which have been brought 
to our notice in this enquiry we consider that there is no case for the 
continuance of protection and therefore the duty is put back to a revenue 
level and that recommendation was accepted by the Legislature, what 
would he the effect of that on your Company? 

Mr, Venkajee. —Even with protection we have never made any profits 
so naturally without it we are out of the picture. 

President. —If you wanted to put your mill on a reasonably economical 
basis you would have to make extensions costing Rs. 10,00,000? 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is right. 

President. —At present with a protective duty of one anna a lb. you 
are finding it extremely difficult to raise the necessary finance, and it is 
perfectly obvious to mo that if protection were withdrawn it would be impos¬ 
sible for you to carry on. What is not equally clear to me is this that even 
if protection were continued whether you would be able to carry on, because 
with a protective duty of Rs. 140 per ton on paper you find it difficult to 
raise the additional finance that you require. 

Mr. Venkajee. —That was mainly because these financiers did not know 
anything about paper. 

President. —Would you be able to raise the additional share capital 
supposing this protective duty was extended for another ten years as has 
been proposed? 
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Mr. Venhajee, —That will surely tempt the investor, because he will be 
sure) of protection and thus be encouraged to invest monies in. the manufac¬ 
ture of Bamboo Pulp. 

President. —Are you in a position to make'any definite statement, suppos¬ 
ing it was decided to levy a duty on imported pulp to give direct assistance 
to bamboo and a corresponding compensatory duty was put on paper would 
it make the position of the Andhra Paper Mills easier and enable them to 
make the extensions that are necessary for placing themselves on an economic 
basis ? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Decidedly. It is only a question of protection. Once 
it is there financiers will come up as soon as the stringency in the market 
is a little eased up. 

President. —As far as this import duty on wood pulp is concerned, does 
that represent the considered opinion of your Directors or is it your personal 
opinion.? 

Mr. Venhajee.~-They have seen the opinion expressed here and they agree 
with it. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.—Tlie scheme which you have put forward just now has 
been, I understand, discussed in a Directors’ meeting? 

Mr. Venhajee. —The scheme has not been discussed. The idea that there 
should be a duty on imported w'ood pulp with a proportionate reasonable 
increase in the duty on paper, that has been accepted by the management. 

Mr, Kahimtoola. —But what about the question of guarantee? 

Mr. Venhajee. —We did not go much into the details. We left it to 
the Board to go into the details and do what best they can. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At present I understand you are making a loss of 
Rs. 60 per ton? 

Mr. Venhajee. —That was Mr. Bhargava’s estimate. Actual loss we won’t 
know until we put depreciation and ail these things on it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Yon have not worked oiit the figure yet? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Total works cost we could not get owing to the delay 
in the audit, but recently we have had our own estimates which show that 
we would not incur any lo.ss. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is the figure put forward by Mr. Bhargava not correct? 

Mr. Venhajee. —I would not say it is not correct but the outturn he has 
taken is low. He says “ with the existing plant production of about tons 
only is possible. This would put the firm to a net loss of nearly Rs. 60 
per day ”. We have however made as much as 3 tons a day. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the question of finance also Mr. Bhargava 
differs from you. He says the finance required for producing 10 tons of 
paper per day would come to Rs. 17 lakhs nearly. 

Mr. Venhajee. —That is including the Rs. 6,00,000 which we have already 
floated. That is a report he gave just when this Company took over the 
management of the mills. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Has this report been discussed by the Board of 
Directors ? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. ' 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Then they must be in a position to contradict or 
substantiate the statement made there? 

Mr. Venhajee. —I believe they approved the report. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is to say they considered Rs. 17 lakhs was neces¬ 
sary for an output of 10 tons. They also agreed that this sum would be 
less by Rs. 3 lakhs, if you bring the Assam machinery at a cost of Rs. 70,000 
to Rs. 80,000 as stated in the report, 

Mr. Venhajee. —He bases the production of the pre-sent paper machine as 
2i to 3 tons which I say is 4 and with the next machine we shall be getting 
10 tons; that is how I am calculating 14 tons and the capital required 
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after w^hat has already been spent is Rs. 10 lakhs. Already Rs. 4 lakhs have‘' 
been spent in the acquisition of the mill and Rs. 1,50,000 on the necessary 
alterations and purchase of beater and other things. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —But I don’t think that is the point of view of 
Mr. Bhargava. He recognizes the existing plant and machinery. 

Mr. Venkaje-e. —He does recognise but he takes the outturn at 2i tons 
whereas we have actually made 4 tons a day. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say you have manufactured large quantities of 
bamboo pulp by the soda process and you found that did not give a better 
yield and therefore you went over to the sulphate process.? 

Mr. Venkajee. —To get better colour. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Did you explain this to Mr. Bhargava.? 

Mr. Venkajee. —I wrote to him and he also replied from the Institute. 
The sulphate process that we are now using is cheaper than the soda process. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Is it your opinion that if the Board does not levy a 
duty on wood pulp the protection to the Paper Industry would not be 
justified,? 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And you think that if a duty on wood pulp is not' 
recommended the use of bamboo for pulp would be discontinued? 

Mr. Venkajee. —It is not encouraging directly the bamboo industry. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You know that the Fiscal Commission’s conditions 
are that the principal raw material, in this case, bamboo, must be used by 
the mills, and your opinion is that in order to make them use this material 
a duty on wood pulp is desirable? 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is what I meant by direct encouragement for using 
bamboo. For making Indian mills use bamboo as their main material the 
Tariff Board can give us direct encouragement by making imported wood' 
pulp a little costlier. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Yoa want the duty, if protection is granted, to be 
applied to wrapping paper, kraft paper, envelope paper, poster' paper and 
manilla paper? 

Mr. Venkajee. —-Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^May I know' if they are at present manufactured in 
India, particularly M. G. papers? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Manilla paper is not manufactured in India because there- 
is no special M. G. machine. 

President. —^You have an M. G. machine? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. 

President. —What is the capacity of it? 

Mr. Venkajee. —5 tons a day. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you have not worked that machine? 

Mr. Venkajee. —That is the machine we are using for white paper. 
Tariff Board put a duty ou white paper and we get a better price for that 
class of paper. That is how we are meeting the local demand for white 
paper. In spite of so many defects in our paper we find that we are able 
to sell off our white paper. What I was requesting the Board in my 
representation is that if Government would put a duty on M. G. papers 
we will be the fittest person to manufacture these. 

President. —Because your paper machine could be adapted to that very 
easily. It is really a machine intended for that? 

Mr. Venkajee. —Yes. May I explain how the whole plant was organized? 
When Mr. Alwar Chetty ordered this machine he ordered a 10 ton bamhoo’ 
pulp plant with the idea of manufacturing that amount of pulp at 
Rajahmundry. After that he ordered from Switzerland a particular 
machinery for the production of 5 tons of straw paper and kraft paper for 
which he got the small beaters, boiler, cutting machine and such other things 
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which are always useful and one cylinder machine. After the machine 
arrived at Rajahmundry he also wanted, an arrangement to convert this 
into a white paper machine with the addition of two more cylinders, and the 
suppliers sent us two more cylinders to be added to it. When we made 
it into a white paper machine we found that the beating capacity was not 
enough; beating should take longer time with white paper whereas you can 
get the strawpaper out after an hours’ beating. After Mr. Raitt came to 
visit the factory he condemned the idea of manufacturing 6 tons of straw- 
paper and instead of making 10 tons of pulp in a period of 24 hours he 
advised us to work the pulp mill to make 5 tons of bamboo pulp and use 
it on this machine to make 4 or 5 tons of paper. So that is how the whole 
thing has been carried on. Now, however had might have been the start, 
the present management, Messrs. Mothey Pydah and Company, made the 
best use of the “ Yankee ” cylinder. 

President. —Your original design was essentially a pulp plant for making 
a certain amount of wrapping paper? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Not exactly, 10 tons of good strong pulp from Bamboo 
and 5 tons of nice wrapping paper from Straw. 

President. —Incidentally when the Godavari is in flood are you able to 
get fairly good bleached paper? 

Mr. Venhajee.- —Yes. We settle our water with chemicals, but it would 
cost us a good lot for alum and other stuff. 

President. —That is for how many montlis in the year? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Three months nearly. 

President. —Supposing the Tariff Board decided to extend the protective 
duty to packing paper then wha,t would he your immediate plan of action? 

Mr. Venhajee. —We would manufacture kraft paper to the extent of 
5 tons a day. That would give us a better line than the white paper 
business. 

President. —You have made wrapping paper from bamboo; did you try to 
put that on the market? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes, and it was purchased by many. We have sold a 
good lot according, of course, to our outturn. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is your opinion then that yon will not be able to 
manufacture these papers unless they are protected .f 

Mr. Venhajee. —We can manufacture but not on a remunerative scale. 

President. —Do I understand that you manufactured these classes of 
paper ? 

Mr. Venhajee. —Yes. We have manufactured these browns sufficient 
to know for ourselves whether it can compete with the imported ones in which 
there is this extra glaze on one side. In our paper one side is more smooth, 
as you might have noticed. 

President. —You have made kraft paper? 

Mr. Venhajee. —I will explain. If the cylinder had been used alone 
•without using the other cylinders being put into operation you would find the 
kraft coming out with one side rough and the other side nicely glazed. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I understand that your present machines are so 
•equipped that if protection is granted to the classes of paper you have 
mentioned you would immediately start manufacturing them? 

Mr. Venhajee. —We are the fittest persons -to manufacture M. G. paper in 
India because we have the Yankee machine. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have sent us a statement from the Officer in charge 
of the Paper Section of the Dhera Dun Institute, in which the Forest 
Department consider that the paper of your mill is superior from the 
various kinds of tests made by them to any other mills at present manufac¬ 
tured in India, is that correct? 

Mr, Venhajee. —Yea. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —Having given a reply to the Chairman regarding the 
finances that you are intending to get, I suppose you withdraw your proposals- 
which you have made, to the Board that the Government should guarantee 
the capital. 

Mr. Venkajee. —No. The question comes this way. The last Tariff 
Board recommended to the Government to give us Rs. 10 lakhs to get us 
on the move and we have not received any assistance from the Government 
for their own reasons. The new management have been looking forward; 
for that help from the Government as it found it not possible to get money 
from the public so readily. This new Company was started only 2 years 
back and has had to contend against much experimental work and yet made 
good progress; and still is suffering from lack of finance and it has taken 

years to come to this stage of working condition. 

Mr. Bohimtoola. —You have just now told us that provided protection 
is continued and is given for a definite number of years you would get your 
finances readily in the market. 

A/r. Venkajee. —This Company was started in 1920. Since 1920 these 
shareholders have put in their money and since 1921 they have been W'aiting 
for dividends. In 1927 the Company had to go into voluntary liquidation. 
They had to pay again Rs. 60 to claim their old shares. T said in reply to a 
question from the Pre.sident money would come in readily provided protec¬ 
tion was continued or there was an assurance from the Government that 
protection would be continued, hut I feel that if only the tightness of the- 
market is not in our way, we shall easily get the money from the investing 
public. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do 1 understand that if the Government does not: 
guarantee, the money will not be easily available? 

Mr. Venkajee, —If Government guarantees. 

President. —It is all the better. 

Mr. Venkajee. —If Government does not guarantee, we will have to try 
and devise our own methods to make the market yield a little hit to us, but: 
that of course will take time. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Whether the protection is granted or -not,, thu ^nancial. 
position of the Company which exists to-day will remain the same. 

Mr. Venkajee. —No, it won’t. If the Government does not give us any 
guarantee of help, we will take a few months more, but if the Government 
gives a guarantee of help, there is no question of delay at all. The Indian- 
capitalists, as you know, .since its inception till the new management came 
in, have been round about that place and looked at this mill as a white 
elephant of the country, as it was not working. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The Carnatic Paper Mills never worked the mill., 

Mr. Venkajee. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Then what is the complaint? 

Mr. Venkajee. —The complaint is that the money i.s sunk in the mill since 
1921. The shareholders have put in the money and have not received any 
return since that time. Another thing I wish to point out to the Board is 
that the shareholders of the Andhra Paper Mills are not like the shareholders 
of any big company with vested interests. They are .small shareholders. 
There are about 6,600 shareholders who have put in Rs. 100 each with the 
anticipation of getting a return immediately, but the Company had not been 
able to declare any dividend for the past 11 years and this has created a 
very unfavourable impression in the minds of the sh.nreholders. If Govern¬ 
ment gives the guarantee of help next year, we will be all right. But if 
they don’t guarantee, we don’t say that we will be standing still, but we 
will try and got the finance and there is every prospect of getting it in 
view of the continuance of protection. 

President. —Why don’t yon approach the Madras Government? 

Mr. Venkajee. —To tell you the honest truth we made an attempt before 
and another attempt recently. At first they said it was a case of a cat 
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having burnt its fingers. This time, if protection is guaranteed, they won’t 
say so and may give it. It all depends on the Tariff Board. The Tariff 
Board must give us the protection and then the Government must give the 
guarantee of help. I may say in this connection that this is the only mill 
in the Madras Presidency. It is near such big markets as Nizam’s 
Dominions; it can easily supply paper to the Nizam’s State Railways, the 
Madras and Southern Mahralta jRailway and there is also the local consump¬ 
tion. If such a mill is not to be guaranteed, which other mill is to be 
guaranteed P 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—What exactly you meant when you said that your mill 
is not working on vested interests? 

Mr. Venkajee .—When I said “vested interests ’’, I meant in the case of 
the Andhra Paper Mills there are not 5 or 10 people putting in Rs. 10 lakhs. 
It is not like a big concern where substantial people invest a lot of money 
and become Directors or Managing Agents. In the case of the Andhra 
Paper Mills there are innumerable small shareholders. 

Mr. Boag .—There are some large shareholders. 

Mr. Venkajee .—Only one—Rajah of Pithapuram owning one lakh of 
rupees worth of shares. He is the only man who has got the biggest interest 
in the business. 
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Punjab Pulp and Paper Mill Limited, Lahore. 

Letter dated lith August, 19$1, from- Mr. Kashi Kam, late Director, Carey <b 

Company, Limiied, Managing Agents and Director of the Punjab Pulp 

and Paper Mill Limited, Lahore. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with yonr telegram dated 
7tli August* 1931, I have the honour to inform you that Punjab Pulp and 
Paper Mill Limited, which was incorporated in March, 1927, took over Punjab 
Paper Min Limited, which was incorporated in 1923 and was in existence at 
the time of your last enquiry in 1924-25. 

As initiator, promoter and originator of the Punjab Paper Mill Scheme, 

I had made a vTitten representation to your Board at the last enquiry to 
protect the paper made both from bainhoo which was a potential supply and 
grass which was and is being used on a vei-y large scale and on the supply 
of which I had organised my scheme. 

The evidence that was laid before your Board during the last enquiry 
was that grass was not available in sufficient quantity for further develop¬ 
ments and the then existing mills were lighting one another to obtain sup¬ 
plies and it was no use granting protection to the industry that has no pos¬ 
sibility of further developiuent. You however very rightly gave protection 
to paper produced from grass and bamboo and you expressed hope in yonr 
report that this protection to paper made from grass^ might result in the 
establishment of paper mill near Saharanpore which is a centre of grass. 
Your hope I am glad fo sny materialised and a Paper mill was established 
near Saharanpore. 

The foundation stone was laid in 1927 and the mill started making paper 
in 1929, hut unfortunately closed down in April, 1930, and went in liquidation 
in June, 1930. 

This is most unfortunate as I had worked nearly 10 years on the sohenre 
in order to establish this mill hut various causes have led to its fall and this 
matter may come before the Court, I cannot therefore give details of the 
causes but will mention main reasons why it closed down so eariy- 

(1) The amount of block expenditure reached double the figure to one 

I originally estimated, namely, instead of 50 lacs it went up to 
80 lacs, 

(2) The incapacity of the mill to give full output after its completion 

and consequent inability to meet e.xpenses for the time it was 
working. 

(3) Shortage of working capital. 

(4) Heavy overhead cjiarges. 

(5) Frictions between the Europeans and the Indians sections of the 

Board. 

(6) Inefficiency of some of the imported supervising staff. 

These were the main causes that have lead to the closing of the factory. 
I may however he able to give detailed information in camera if I am asked 
to do so, hut I regret I cannot do so in this letter. 

I am however making efforts to restart the mill either on the basis of 
lease during the liquidation or by reconstructing the Company hut this is yet 
in early stages and nothing can be said whether any of the schemes will 
materialise or not. 

You will see from the above that the mill worked for about 10 months 
during which time output was not even ^rd what was specified and there¬ 
fore it is exceedingly difficult to answer your questionnaire in detail. 

Had it not been for the above causes the mill would n^ver had stopped 
and the Company would never had failed, as no mill is better situated than 
this mill from the view points of raw materials that is grass, rags and 
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ctiemical stores, markets, i.e., Lahore and Delhi. It would have made a 
reasonable profit had it been working and would have amply justified its 
establistment. 

That it will he restarted and show good result both from quality point of 
view of the paper and dividend point of view of the investors I have no doubt, 
convinced as I am of its possibilities. 

I am therefore making this representation in the interests of the paper 
from grass. The available quantity of grass for making paper- round about 
this mill is; — 

Lacs of 
maunds. 

1. Sewalik ranges of the western circle of the Forest 

Department in the United Provinces ... 6 

2. Hills of Kalsiar, Kalsia, Sirmoor Kalka side . . 2 

That is total . . 8 

within very near reach of paper mill costing not more than one to Re. 1-4 
per maund at the mill. 

You will thus see that raw materials axe enough for two Paper mills of 
the size of the Jagadhri Paper Mill and the Paper mill established at Jagadhri 
can meet the requirements of Northern India much more conveniently and 
economically than. Paper mills from Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

You will realise that India is a very big country, each Province is equal 
if not bigger to many of the first class European countries. Each province 
has its own climate and pliysical features. For instance very little bamboo 
grows in the Punjab and yet ver,y little paper-making grass in Bengal and 
Burma, but to make paper in Burma and import into the Punjab or vice 
vefsA by Rail is an economic impossibility compared to the imported stuff 
from Europe. So the ’case of protection has to he so determined that manu¬ 
facturer from different raw materials growing in different provinces and cap¬ 
able of full provincial development and i-equireme,nts are protected equally 
and sufficiently. The mills situated in Bengal, namely Titaghur and Bengal 
Paper Mill, can have also enough grass for their use until they develop their 
bamboo resources from : — 


Lacs of maunds. 

1. Nepal, Teliri .nearly 4 

2. Sahibganj . . . . . ., • . 2 

3. Eastern circles of the United Provinces and 

other areas ...... 1 

So grass alone is sufficient to meet the immediate requirement of the present 
Paper mills until the resources of the bamboo are made available. I am 
therefore of opinion that the Title of the Act should be renamed as Paper 
Protection Act and not Bamboo Paper Protection Act, 

During the last 7 years that the protection has been given the pulp con¬ 
sumption of mechanical pulp glazed paper has considerably increased to the 
disadvantage of Local Industry and therefore it is necessary that higher duty 
should he levied on such papers which are in appearance more or less like the 
country made paper whether the imported paper consists of 65 per cent, of 
mechanical wood pulp or more or less. 

A further development during,the last 7 years has been that the Paper 
mills situated on sea coast such as near Calcutta ai-e importing very large 
quantity of wood pulp which again is detrimental to the development of the 
Local Raw Materials and therefore when giving protection to Paper, the 
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Government should make it a point that at least 76 per cent, of the raw 
materials used shall consist of indigenous products so that the full develop¬ 
ment of local raw materials may take place. 

In my view the industry still requires protection until the raw materials 
available near the locality of the each mill and in each province are so fully 
developed and made use of that the price of raw materials goes down to an 
extent which will enable the Paper mills to manufacture paper at costs which 
will compare favourably, with the imported paper. Until that stage of deve¬ 
lopment reaches which Board should insist on the Paper mills to arrive at 
within the next 10 years facilities which are now given, if withdrawn will 
ruin the industry and should therefore be continued. 

If I am asked to give further information, I shall-be glad to give as much 
information as is in my possession or is available from the Liquidators’ office. 
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